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HIPPOCAMPID-fi. 

1.  Hlppocampas  ingeiui  Grd. 

7404.    Califomia.  

»  '^,/NGNATHID^. 

2.  Stphotttoma  leptorhjrnohu^^  (Grd.)  J.  Si  G. 
26808.    San  Diego,  CaUfornia. 

3.  Slphostoma  oalifbmlenfle  (Storer)  J.  &.  G. 

aOMS.    Santa  Barbara,  California.   '  |  27190.    Son  FrandMo,  CallfbinlA. 

27060.    Monterey,  California.  |  27880.    Santa  Barbara,  Oalifomlft. 

AULORHYNCHIDiE. 

4   Anlorhynohns  flavidus  Gill. 

27021.    Monterey,  California.  * 

GASTEEOSTEIDiE. 

5.  OaBteroBteus  (acoleatus  var.)  oataphraotnat  (Pallas)  J.  A  G. 

27284.    Puget  Sound. 

6.  CkMteroatetm  miorooaphalaa  GwL 

7814.    San  Francisco,  California. 

PLEURONECTIDJB. 

7.  Aphoriatia  atrloauda  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

{Types,) 
27996.    San  Diego,  California. 

8.  Plenroniolitliya  Tercioalla  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
20979.    Monterey,  California.  |  27290.    San  Frandtoo,  CaUftmia. 


*  lucludiug  Sjfngnaiktis  dimidiatus  Gill, 
t  Oiuteratteus  MrmlMf  AyiM. 
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9.  Planroniohthys  deouirens  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
20078.    Monterey,  CalifonilA.  |  aTUS.    San  Fnndaoo,  CalifiuEnlft. 


10.  Pleoroniohthys  ocBnostui  GicL 

25025.  Santa  Catalinalslaod^CaUfikniiA. 

25040.  Wilmington,  CaUfornia. 

28700.  San  Diego,  California. 

27058.  Montere}',  California. 

U.  Hypsopsdtta  guttolata  (Grd.)  Gill. 
2487L    San  Diego,  Cfflifomia. 
24010. 
28788.  "  " 


12.  Cyniooglosans  paclflotui  Loddngton. 

27058.    Monterey,  Califomixi.  i  27802.    Pnget  Sonnd. 

27228.    Son  Francisco,  California.  I 


27128.  San  Fnmoiaoo,  Califbmift. 
2728L  »»  •• 

27274.  Paget  Sonnd. 
27208. 


28841.    San  Pedro,  Califomia. 
20002.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


13.  Olyptooephalos  Baohims  Lookington. 


Monterey,  California. 
27124.    San  Francisco,  California. 

14.  Pleuroneotes  stellatus  Pallas. 
22883.    Califomia. 
24103.    San  Francisco,  California. 
24184. 
28015.    Son  Luis  Obispo.  California. 

15.  Lepidopsetta  bilineata  (Ayros)  Gill. 
27003.    Monterey,  California.  I 
27117.    San  Francisco,  California.                       I 


27210.    Point  Beye0,CaUfoniia. 


27060.    Monterey,  California. 
27227.    San  Francisco,  California. 
27278.    Paget  Sonnd. 


27200.    Paget  Soond. 


16.  Parophrys  iachynui  Jor.  &  Glib. 


27288.    Paget  Soond. 


(Types.) 


17.  Parophrys  iaolepis  (Lock.)  J.  &  G. 

(Types.) 
28082.    Monterey,  California. 
27118.    San  Francisco,  CaUfomia. 


27801.    Paget  Soond. 
27347.  " 


27220. 

18.  Parophrys  vetulos  Grd. 

27057.    Monterey,  California. 
27232.    San  Francisco,  California. 

19.  Citharichthys  sordidus  (Grd.)  Gthr. 
24168.    Son  FranciACo,  California. 

27002.    Monterey,  California. 
27120.    San  Francisco,  California. 

20.  Ps^ttiohthys  melanostictns  Grd. 

27000.    Monterey,  California.  I 

27110.    San  Francisco,  California.  I 


27300.    Paget  Soond. 


2T233.    Son  Francisco,  California. 
27825.    Paget  Soond. 


27284.    San  Francisco,  Califoniia. 
27848.    Paget  Soond. 


21.  Hippoglosfloides  exilis  Jor.  &  Gilb 

(Types.) 
27081.   Monterey,  California.  |  27121.    Son  Fraaolaoo,  OoUfomla. 
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22.  Hippoglossoides  elaraodon  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27<HI2.    Paget  Sound.  |  27283.    Paget  Soand. 

23.  HippoglosBoides  Jordan!  Locklngton. 

^mSL    Monterey,  Californift.  |  27118.    San  Franoisoo,  CalifondlL 


24.  Paraliohthys  maoulosus  Grd. 

17063.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
24813.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia. 
24874.  '»  " 

2S070.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
20767.    San  Diego,  Cilifomia. 


26847.  San  Pedro,  Calllbmia. 

26980.  Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomifti 

27060.  Monterey,  California. 

27125.  San  Franclaco,  CaUfbmiiw 


25.  Xystreurys  lioleplB  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
26884.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

26.  Hippoglosaus  vnlgaiia  Flem. 
27328.    Strait*  of  Faoa.    (Skalla.) 

27.  Atheresthes  stomiaB  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
37122.    Point  Beyea,  CaUfomia.  |  27188.    Politt  B^es^  CbUflBoift. 

GADBDiE. 

28.  BCerluoitui  productus  (Ayres)  Gill. 

27010.    Monterey,  California.  I  27208.    San  Framaltoo,  OaUfttBlik 

27167.    San  Franoiaoo,  CaUfomia.  |  27298.    Paget  Soond. 

29.  PoUachius  ohalcogrammtui  (PaUas)  J.  A  G. 
27812.    Paget  Soand. 

30.  Gkadns  morrhua  L. 
27318.    Paget  Soand. 

31.  Miorogadus  proximoB  CGrd.)  Gill. 

24656.    San  Franoiaco,  California.  I  27817.    Poget  Soond. 

27183.  •♦  "  I 

BROTULIDiB. 

32.  Brosmophycis  marginatafl  (Ayres)  GilL 
27045.    Point  Beyes,  CaUfomia. 

OPHIDIID^. 

33.  Ophidium  taylorl  Grd. 

7863.    California.  I  27888.    Monter^,  CaUftmli. 

27130.    San  Francisco,  CaUfomia.  I 

CONGROGADIDJB. 

34.  Scytalina  oerdale  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27400.    Cape  Flattery,  Waahington  Territory. 
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ZOARCID^. 

85.  Lyoodopsis  paoiflous  CoUett. 

27148.    Point  Beyes,  CaHfoniia.  |  27884.    Cape  Flattery,  Waahington  Territory. 

36.  Lyoodopsis  pauoideiui*  (Lock.)  Gill. 
27142.    Point  Beyea,Califi>mla. 


BLENNIID^. 


37.  AnaxTlUolitliyB  ooeUatus  Ayres. 

28896.    Neah  Bay,  Waahington  Territory. 
27054.    Monterey,  Oollfonila. 
27149.    San  Francisco,  GaUfomlo. 


27194.    San  Franciaoo,  California. 
27272.    Pnget  Sound. 


38.  Lnmpenus  anguillaris  (Pallas)  Gill. 

27154.    Paget  Sound.  |  27258.    Paget  Sound. 

39.  Xiphister  rapestrii  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27001.    Monterey.  California.  |  27327.    Ci^  Flattery,  Waahin«ton  Territory. 

40.  Ziphister  mnoosus  (Grd.)  Jor. 

20900.    Monterey,  Callfoniia.'  (27828.    Cape  flattery,  Waahlnflton  Territory. 

41.  Ziphister  ohiniA  J.  &  G. 

(Types.) 
27175.    Monterey,  California.  I  27338.    Paget  Sound. 

42.  Cebediqkthys  vioilaoeus  Grd. 

20998.    Monterey,  Colilbniia.  |  27392.    San  Franelaco,  Califbirala. 

43.  AnoplarohuB  aleotrolophns  (Pallas)  J.  &,  G. 
27889.    Cape  Flattery,  Washington  Territory. 

44.  Apodiohthys  fnoonun  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

20994.    Monterey,  Cullfomia. 

45.  Apodiohthys  flavidos  Grd. 

0074.  California.  ,  27103.  San  Francisco,  California. 

7834.  San  Francisoo,  California.  27193.                *' 

20828.  California.  27335.  Cape  Flattery,  Washington  Territory. 

28408.  Neoh  Bay,  Washington  Territory.  | 

46.  Mursonoides  omatust  (Grd.)  Gill. 

27181.    Poget  Sound.  j  27330.    Cape  FU»ttery,  Washington  Territory. 

27192.  •'  I 

47.  Cremnobates  integripinnist  Rosa  Smith. 

20547.    San  Diego,  Califomia.  |  27404.    San  Diego,  California  (types) 

48.  Oibbonaia  elegana  Cooper. 

27037.    Monterey,  Ctilifomia.  '  27394.    Monterey,  California. 

27383.    Son  Diego,  California.  i  27410.    San  Diego,  California. 


"^  Perhaps  a  form  of  thi*  preceding. 

tMost  of  tho  speciiiieos  distributed  belong  to  the  form  called  Muncnoide*  keUu  (Cope). 

;  Probably  identical  with  OrtmnoboUt  v/umophtkalmui  Gthr. 
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49.  Beterostioliiui  rostimtiis  Grd. 

MFTO.  OOlfoniiA. 

34SM.  Wflmington,  Califonii*. 

isnik  SuiteOteUiMliilaiid^CaUfoinia. 

SSttt.  WflmingtoB,  CaUfonia. 

50.  HaooUniis  hUmohardl  Grd. 

16888.    8a&teBKrtwr«,CaUllo(mift. 
26042. 

51.  Haoolintui  satizious  Grd. 
2S8S4.    MoDt«Toy,  CalifoniiA. 

52.  HypleoroohUus  gentilis  (Grd.)  GilL 
26017.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 

BATEACHm^. 

53.  Poriohthys  porofliMimiui  (Guv.  ^b  Val.)  Gthr. 


26763.    San  Diego.  California. 
26800.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
27S01.    Monterey,  California. 


27170.    Monterey,  Califbniia. 


I  27M0.    Monterey.  CaUfomla. 


26880.    Santa  Barbar%  California. 
27000.    Monterey.  CaUfbmia. 
27068. 


54.  Qobiaaox  retionlatiis  Grd. 

27012.    Monterey,  California. 

55.  Lipazis  pulohellus  Ayres. 

27081.    Monterey,  California. 


27182.    San  Franoiioo,  CaiHSandk, 
27260.  "  " 

27277.    Paget  Sound. 


GOBIESOCIDiB. 

I  27820.   Capeiruttecy,  WaAlBfflMiTMillHj. 
LIPARIDIDJB. 


AGONIDiB. 


56.  B^mchyoptdm  Termoosiui  Lookington. 

(Types.) 
27184.    Point  Beyee,  California. 

57.  Braohyopsis  zyostenms  J.  &  G. 


27188.    Point  Beye^  California. 

58.  Podotheons  acipenBazintui  (Pallas)  Gill. 
27882.    Cape  Plattery,  Washington  Territory. 

COTTIDJE. 

59.  Aacaliohthya  rhodoma  J.  &  G. 

(Types.) 
278tL    Cape  Flattery,  Woahington  Territory. 

60.  Cottopaia  guloaua  Grd. 
7817.    San  Fnmoiaoo,  CaUfbrnia. 

61.  Cottopaia  aemiaoaber  Cope. 
27414.    Utah  Lake.  Utah. 

62.  Cottopaia  aaper  (Rioh.)  Qid, 
8806.   PogetSoimd. 
6002.  ** 

12068.    Mare  Island,  CaUfomia. 
12066. 


(Types.) 

I  2780S.    Soqad,  Oalifonia. 


127800.    MoClood  Bly«r,  OiOiteBiai 


27146.   Saeiainento  Btrer,  Oalifbaia* 
27288.    PogetSonad. 
27281.    Cdnmbia  Biver. 
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63.  Cottus  polyacanthocephalus  Pallas. 
27262.  Paget  Soand. 

M.  ArtediuB  lateralis  Grd. 

28407.    Neah  Bay,  Waahlngton  Teiritory.         |  27337.  Cape  Flattery,  Washington  lenitoiy* 

65.  ArtedluB  notospUotaa  Grd. 

26067.    Santa  Barbami  Califtnnia.  126866.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfonda. 

26082.  44  «  I  27146.    Paget  Sound. 

66.  Artedlns  quadrlseriatuB  Locldngtoii. 


90848.    San  Ftancisco,  California. 

67.  Artedlns  pagetenoia  Steind. 
27186.    Point  Beyes,  California. 

68.  Bemilepidotas  spinoaos  Ayres. 

27011.    Monterey,  California. 
27062.  •♦ 


I  27188.    San  FranoiBoo,  Califinnia. 


I  27238.    Straits  of  Fnca. 


27286.    San  Franoisoo,  CaUfiymia. 
27881.    Monterey,  Coliflomla. 


69.  Hamilepidotaa  traohnma*  (Pallas)  Gthr. 
24672.    Neah  Bay,  Waahington  Territory. 

70.  Aapioottaa  biaon  Grd. 
2726L    Paget  Sound. 

71.  Soozpasiiiohthya  marmoratoa  Grd. 

24142.  San  Franciaoo,  Cnlifbmio. 
26088.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
26071. 


27068.    Monterey,  CoUfomio. 
27110.    San  Franoisoo,  California. 
27350.    Paget  Sound. 


27066.    Monterey,  California. 
27147.    San  Fruicisco,  CaUfbmia. 
27267.    Paget  Soond. 


72.  Leptooottna  armataa  Grd. 
24822.    Son  Diego,  CfOifomia. 
24862. 
24906.  " 

73.  Liooottua  hinmdo  Grd. 
26887.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

74.  BlennioottUB  globicepa  (Grd.)  GilL 
27886.    Cape  Flattery,  Washington  Territory. 

75.  Oligooottoa  maouloaua  Grd. 
27177.    Monterey,  California. 

76.  Olisooottua  analia  Grd. 

26761.    Son  Diego,  California. 
27051.    Monterey,  Califomi& 

77.  Blepaiaa  cirrhosus  (Pallas)  Gthr. 
27240.    StraiteofFuca. 

78.  Nautlchthys  oculofoaoiatua  Grd. 

27239.    StmilaofFuca. 

SCORP^NID^. 

79.  Boorpsena  guttata  Grd. 

24982.    Wilmingtou,  California.  i  268C1.    San  Pedro,  California. 

24998.  ''  '*  '  26879.    Santa  Barbara,  Califomia. 

26026.    Santa  Catolina  lalMnd,  Colilbmia.  | 

'  HemiUpidotusgibbtiGi)!;  Temnigtia  ventricosa  "Rich. 


I  27383.   Ci^  FUttery,  Washington  Tenitoiy. 
I  27415.    San  Diego,  Califomia. 
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80.  Sabastiobtbys  nigrooixiotas  (Ayies)  Gill. 

MttL    Monterey,  Caliiraiiia.  |  27285.   PagetSoond. 

81.  Babafttiohthys  aanioapa  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Type**.) 
2S006.    Su  Pedro,  CeUfomift.  I  27041.    Monterey,  California. 

20018.    Suta  Barbaia,  CaUfomlft.  127000.    Son  Fronoieco,  CalifoniiA. 

82.  Babaatioli^ys  nebuloaua  (Ayies)  Gill. 

27008.    San  Vranolaoo,  Colifinnia. 


2S807.    "Neah  Bay,  Washington  Teiiltory. 
24674. 

Monterey,  Califbrnla. 


27343.    Paget  Sound. 


83.  Babastiohtliys  ohryaomalaa  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Typea.) 

25070.    Santa  BarbMa,CaUfiDmla.  120034.    Santa  Barl>ara,  CaUforniai 

'  26880.  "  '*  I  20008.    Monterey,  California. 

84.  Babaatiohthya  oamatos  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

24144.    San  Frandsoo,  CaUfomia.  I  27008.    San  TnmoiBCO,  Califbnda. 

Monterey,  California.  I 


85.  Babastiolitliya  maligar  Jor.  &.  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

2002.    Paget  Soond.  I  27208.    San  Francisco,  Calilinndai 

26070.    Monterey,  California.  27800.    Paget  Sound. 

2700L    San  Frandsoo,  California.  I 

86.  Babaatiohtkya  oamlniia  (Rieh.)  J.  &  G. 

27100.    PagetSoond.  |  27204.    PagetSoond. 

87.  Babaatichthya  vexillaria  Jor.  A  (Hlb. 

(Types.) 
20007.    Monterey,  California.  |   27087.    San  Francisco,  Caliiiomia. 

88.  Babaatiohthya  raatralliger  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Types;) 

27088.    Monterey,  California. 
27102.    San  Francisco,  CoUfomia. 


25028.    Santa  Catalina  Island,  California. 
26058.*   San  Pedro,  California. 
26008.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


89.  Babaaticbthya  atuioulatna  (Grd.)  GiU. 


15080.    Month  of  Bossian  Biver,  California. 

15040. 

26004.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


26835.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
27104.  San  Fronoisoo,  California. 
27203  (var).    Paget  Soond. 


90.  Babcuitiohthya  mbrivinotoa  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
26080.    Monterey,  Califomia. 

91.  Babaatiohthya  ohlorostiottia  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
26004.    Monterey,  Califomia.  I  27002.    San  Francisco,  California. 

92.  Babcuitiohthys  rhodoohloxla  Jor.  A,  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
26067.    Monterey,  Califomia.  I  27106.    San  Fnnoisoo,  California. 
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27069.    San  FrandsGO,  OaUfonda. 
272U.  ••  •• 


93.  Sebastichthys  rosacens  (Ord.)  Lock. 

24148.    San  Francisco,  Callftmila. 
24667. 

26961.  Monterey,  CaUfornia. 

94.  Sebcuitiolitbys  oonatellatas  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

24147.    San  Franoiaco,  California.  I  27086.    San  Francisoo,  California. 

26968.    Monterey,  California.  | 

4 

95.  Sebastiohthys  ruber  (Ayres)  Lock. 

26962.  Monterey,  California.  I  37846.    Pnget  Soond. 
27097.    San  Fmnciaco,  California.  | 

96.  Sebastiohthys  mlniataa  Jor.  &,  GUb. 

(Types.) 
26966.    Monterey,  California.  |  27213.    San  Franoiaco.  California. 

97.  Sebastiohthys  pinniger  (Gill)  Lock. 

28898.    Neah  Bay,  Waahington  Territory.         i  27099.    San  Frandsoo,  CaUfomia. 
26966.    Monterey,  California.  j  27844.    Pnget  Soon^. 

98.  Sebastiohthys  atrovirens  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types,) 
24994.    San  Pedro,  C'Uifomia. 


25010. 
25062. 
25054. 


26870.  Santa  Barbain,  Callfbniia. 

26903. 

27032.  Monterey,  CaUfomia. 

27096.  San  Fi-ancisco,  California. 


99.  Sebastiohthys  elongatos  (Ayres)  GUI. 

26969.    Monterey,  California.  |  27096.    San  Frandooo,  California. 

100.  Sebastiohthys  proriger  Jor.  St  Gilb.. 

(Types.) 

24658.    Son  Francisco,  California.  I  27105.    San  Franciaoo,  California. 

26960.    Monterey,  California.  | 

101.  Sebastiohthys  ovalis  (Ayres)  Lock. 
27048.    Monterey.  California. 

102.  Sebastiohthys  entomelas  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Types. ) 
27044.    Monterey,  California. 

103.  Sebcuitiohthys  mystinos  Jor.  St  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

26971.    Monterey,  CaUfomia.  I  27085.    San  Francisco,  California 

27031.  "  "  I 

104.  Sebastiohthys  oiliatus*  (Tilesios)  J.  &  Gv 
27255.    Kodiak,  Alaska. 

105.  Sebastiohthys  melanops  (Grd.)  Gill. 

24669.    Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.         |  27088.    San  Francisco,  California. 
27042.    Monterey,  California.  I  27319.    Puget  Sound. 

106.  Sebastiohthys  flavidus  (Ayres)  Lock. 

26984.    Monterey,  California.  |  27101.    San  Francisco,  California. 

107.  Sebastodes  pauoispinis  (Ayres)  Gill. 

26960.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  I  27094.    San  Francisco  California. 

26992.    Monterey,  California.  | 


*Perca  variabUU  Pallas. 
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108.  Hezagrammus  asper  Steller. 
27S80.    Paget  Sound. 

109.  Hezagrammus  superoilloaiia  (Pallae)  J.  &  Q. 
27U4.    S«D  FranciBco,  Californik. 

110.  Haxagrammns  daoagrammus  (Pallas)  J.  &,  G. 


23400.  9.*  N<»h  Bay.  Wwhington  Territory. 

27214,9. 

San  Frandaoo,  O^Ufkniiia. 

2700S.9.    Monterey.  CaUforniA. 

27216,  d". 

(»                  »» 

27000,  <fA 

27278,  (f. 

Pocet  Sound. 

27100,  ?.    Sw  Francisco.  California. 

27270,9. 

'* 

27100,  <f. 

27888;  9. 

San  Francisco,  California. 

111.  Ophiodon  elongataa  Grd. 

0045.  California.  2080i.  Santa  ktrbara,  California. 

0803.  **  27047.  Monterey,  California. 

24100.  San  Francisco,  California.  27241.  San  Franeiaeo,  CaUfoniia. 

24870.  Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory. 

112.  Zaniolapla  laUpinnia  Grd. 

27027.    Point  Beyes,  near  San  Francisco,  California 

113.  Czylebiiia  piotna  GiU. 
27174.    Monterey,  California. 

114.  Anoplopoma  flmbzla  (Pallas)  GilL 

24056.    San  Francisco,  California.  |  27282.  Paget  Sovad. 

27128.  ...»  I 

GOBIID.£. 

115.  Lepidogobiaa  graolUs  (Gid.)  GilL 
27186.    San  Franetoco.  CaUfomia. 

116.  ailliohtliyamirabilia  Cooper 

28794.  San  Diego,  California. 

LATILID^. 

117.  Caulolatllaa  apomalnat  (Cooper)  Gill. 

20845.    San  Pedro,  CaUfomia. 


24002.    Wilmington.  California. 

25002. 

25040. 


20808.   Smta  BarlNtfa,  CtUfonia. 
27000.    Monterey,  CaUfonia. 


ICOSTEID^f 


118.  Bathymaater  aignataa  Cope. 

27286.    Paget  Soand. 


POMACENTRID^. 


119.  Cbromia  pmiotipiiiiiia  Cooper. 
24081.    Santo  CataUnaIslMid,Calif<nnia. 
24980.    Wilmington.  California. 
25007. 

120.  HypajTPQpa  mbioondiia  (Grd.)  Gill. 


25010.    Santo  Cata]inaIalaBd.CaUteaia. 
20871.    Santo  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 


17704.    San  Francisco,  California.  i  25047.    Wilmington,  California. 

24906.    Wilmington,  CaUfomia.  I  20945.    Santo  Barbara^  California. 


**' CMrti«  ^uMaftM  "  Grd. 

i''  OMnu  eontUUahu"  Qrd. 

^Probably  identical  witb  L^Uilut  princtpt  Jenyns. 
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LABRID^. 


121.  PBeadojulia  modestas  (Grd.)  Gthr. 

25080.    Santo  CataUnaUUuid,  California. 
26041.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 
28882.  ** 


20887.    Santo  Barbara,  Califomia. 
268T7.    Monterey,  CalifomJa. 
27370.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 


122.  Platyglossiw  ■amicinottift  (Ayres)  Gthr. 
25001.    Wilmington.  California. 

123.  ThBoHomatopaa  pnloher  (Ayres)  Gill. 


25000.    Wilmington,  Cnlifomia. 
26078.    Santo  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 


26888.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 


EMBIOTOCm^. 


124.  Hysterooarpiw  traski  Gibbons. 
27018.    Sacramento  Klyer,  California. 

125.  Abeona  minima  (Gibbons)  GilL 
25085.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 

20774.    San  Diego,  California. 
20818.    Santo  Barbara,  CoUfomia. 


27028.    Monterey,  California. 
27078. 


126.  Abeona  aurora  Jor.  St  Gilb. 


Monterey,  California. 


127.  CymatogaBter  aggregatus*  Gibbons. 


(Types.) 

I  27155.    San  Franoisoo,  Califomia. 


26814.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 
27080.    Monterey,  California. 
27165.    San  Francisco,  California. 


27248.    San  Francisco,  California. 
27286.    Paget  Sound. 


128.  Braohyistiiu  frenatus  GilL 

26881.    Santo  Barbara,  California.  |  26880.    Monteny,  Califomia. 

129.  Braohylstiiis  rosaoens  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27170.    Point  Reyes,  California. 

130.  Holoonotas  analia  (A.  Agassiz)  J.  &,  G. 
27075.    Monterey,  California. 

131.  Holoonotas  argenteoa  (Gibbons)  J.  &  G. 
24886.    San  Diego,  California. 
24814.  "  " 
25065.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 
25068.               •• 


26885.  Santo  BazlMns  CaUfomia. 
26812.  ♦*  •• 

27078.  Monterey,  California. 

27158.  San  Francisco,  California. 


132.  Holoonotas  agassixii  (Gill)  J.  A  G. 


27076.    Monterey,  California. 

133.  Holoonotas  rhodoterust  Ag. 
2680L    Santo  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 


134.  Amphistiohas  argenteus  Ag. 

24148.  San  Francisco,  California. 
25004.  Santo  Barbara,  California. 
26077. 


I  27157.    San  Francisco,  California. 


27074.    Monterey,  California. 
27156.    San  Frandsoo,  California. 


26885.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 
27088.    Monterey,  California. 


*Kos.  566,  567,  572,  17028,  17020, 17080, 17081,  17082. 17083,  and  20340,  sent  out  in  previous  distribu- 
tions under  the  name  of  ''Holeonohu  rhodoUnu  Ag.,"  belong  to  Cfiffnatogatter  aggregatut. 
tSee  note  under  OymatogaHer  aggregatut. 
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135.  HypsoruB  cazyi  (L.  AgasB.)  A.  AgasB. 

M8O0W    Santa  Barl)Ma,CaUfonii*. 

26M0. 

27017.    Monterey,  Califomia. 

136.  Ditrema  Jaokooiii  (Agass.)  Gthr. 

24167.    Sau  Francisco,  California. 

24885.    San  Diego,  California. 

24887. 

24888.    Wilmington,  California. 

25011. 

137.  Ditrema  laterala  (Agass.)  Gthr. 
24151.    San  Franciaoo,  California. 
24152. 
27158. 
26875.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


27078.    Monterey,  California. 
27120.    San  Franciaco,  California. 


25017.  Santa  Catollna  Island,  Califondik 
26021.  "  " 

25084.  Santa  Barbara  California. 

27014.  Monterey,  California. 

27242.  San  Franciaco,  California. 


27028.    Monterey,  Califomia 
27810.    Paget  Sound. 
27888. 


138.  Ditrema  atrlpee  Jor.  &  Gilb. 
20887.    Monterey,  California. 

139.  Ditrema  faroatam  (Grd.)  Gthr. 

24881.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia. 
28777.  "  " 


(types.) 


20877.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
20888.    Monterey,  California. 


140.  Damaliohthys  argyrosomiia  (Grd.)  J.  &  G. 


0104.    Pn^  Sound. 
25087.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 


141.  Rhaooohilos  toxotea  Ag. 

24154.    San  Franciaco,  California. 
26012.    Wilmington,  California. 
20048.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


20054.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
27018.    Monterey,  California. 
27313.    Puget  Sound. 


28048  (foetal).    Santa  Barbara,  Califonla. 
27015.    Monterey,  California. 


SCL£NU>^. 


142.  Qenyonemus  lineatus  (Ayres)  Gill. 

2881L    Santa  Barbara,  California.  I 

20072.    Monterey,  California.  I 

143.  Corvina  satiima  (Grd.)  Gthr. 

24818.    San  Diego.  Califomia.  I 

25075.    Santa  Barbara,  Califomia.  | 


27152.    San  Francisco,  Califorafa. 


28750. 


San  Diego,  California. 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 


144.  Ronoador  steamaii  (Steind.)  J.  &  G. 

26044.    Wilmington,  California.  |  26804.    Santa  Barbara,  Califomia 

20757.    San  Diego,  California.  | 

145.  Umbrina  zanti  GiU. 

28768.    San  Diego,  California. 
20840.    San  Pedro,  California. 


26872.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


146.  Mentioirraa  undalataa  (Grd.)  Gill. 
26078.  Santa  Barbara,  Califomia.  I 
20797.    San  Diego,  California.                             I 

147.  Cynoflcion  noblle  (Ayres)  J.  &  G. 
26855.    San  Pedro,  California.  I 
26876.    Santo  Barbara,  California.                     | 

148.  Cynoacion  panrlpimiia  Ayres. 
24817.    San  Diego,  California. 


26854. 
26878. 


San  Pedro,  California. 
Santo  Barbara,  California. 


27070.    Monterey,  California. 


I  26753.    San  Diego,  California. 
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149.  Seriphns  poUtos  Ayres. 

6697.    OaUfoniia.  I  2n69.    Su  Frandflco,  California 

26804.    San  Diego,  California.  77195.  **  '* 

9095S.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia.  I 

PIMELEPTERID^. 


150.  OirellA  nigricans  (Ayies)  Gill. 

24987.    Wihnington,  Califomia. 

25008. 

25072.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


28807.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomift. 

20950. 

27884.    San  I>iego,  California. 


151.  Scoxpis  oalifoxniensis  Steind. 

24979.    Santa  Catalina  Island,  California.  I  25009.    Wilmington,  California. 

24984.    Wilmington,  CaUfomia.  I  26850.    S«n  Pedro.  Califbmia. 

PBISTIPOMATID^ 

152.  Pxistipoma  davidaoni  Steind. 
26858.    San'Pedro,  CaUfomia. 


SEBRANIDJB. 


153.  Seiranaa  clathratns  (Grd.)  Steind. 

20571.    California. 

24965.    San  Pedro,  California. 

26018. 


26799.  San  Diego,  CaUfomia. 

26851.  San  Pedio,  CaUfomia. 

26886.  Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 

270M.  Monterey,  CaUfomia. 
25074.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

154.  Senranna  nabnlifer  (Grd.)  Steind 
26754.    San  Diego,  California. 

155.  Seiranaa  maonlofaaoiatna  Steind. 

24819.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia.  1  26755.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia. 

CENTRARCHID-ffi. 

156.  Arohoplitaa  intarroptna  (Grd.)  GilL 

27020.    Sacramento  Biver,  California.  |  27187.    Sacramento  Birer,  Califooda. 

STROMATEID^. 


157.  Stromataua  aimilUmoa  (Ayres)  Gill. 

26800.    San  Diego,  California. 
26910.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 
26959. 


27077.    Monterey,  CaUfomia^ 
27162.    San  Franciaoo,  CaUfomia. 


CARANGID^. 

158.  Traohoma  pkimieri  (Lao.)  J.  &,  G. 

26838.    San  Pedro  CaUfomia.  I  278n.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 

26909.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  | 

159.  Beriola  lalandi  Cuv.  A  Yal. 
26885.  San  Pedro,  California. 

SCOMBRID^. 

160.  Oroynna  alalonga  (Gmelin)  Bioflo. 
26878.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 

161.  Sarda  ohilenaia  (C.  ^b  Y.)  J.  <&  G. 

26081.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia.  |   26874.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 
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162.  Soomberomoms  oonoolor  (Look.)  J.  &  G. 
27ao&    Soqael,  Califoniia. 

AMMODYTID^. 

163.  Ammodytes  penonatiis  Grd. 

27025.    Monterey,  CalifoniiA.  |  27084.    Monterey,  CalifonU*. 

SPHYRffiNID-ffi. 

164.  Sphyraena  argentoa  CM. 

29003.    San  Pedro,  California.  I  26089.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

20000.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  I  27879. 

ATHERINID^. 

165.  Atherinopais  oallfomieiiBis  Grd. 

24132.    Smi  Francisco,  California.  I  26704.    San  Diego,  California. 

24869.    San  Diego,  California.  |  20088.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

166.  Athexlnops  afflnlA  (Ayies)  Steind. 

29006.    Wilmington,  California.  I  29083.    Santa  Barbara,  CnlitoniK 

25085.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  |  27202.    San  i'ranoiaco,  California. 

166.  Leuresthes  tennis  (Ayres)  J.  A,  G. 
26766.    San  Diego,  California. 

MUGILIDJS. 


168.  Mngll  mexioanns  Steind. 

26924.    Santa  Barbva,  CoUfomia. 
27148.    San  Franciaoo,  Callfoniia. 


24827.    San  Diego,  California. 
24888.  **  ** 

26796. 

SCOMBRESOCU)^. 

169.  Tylominui  exilis  (Grd.)  J.  A,  G. 
26756.    San  Diego,  Colifotnia. 

170.  Soombresox  brevixostzis  Peters. 
8885.    Monterey  Boy.  California. 

171.  Hemirhamphus  rosse  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

^  (Types.) 

24917.    San  Diego,  Califomia.  |  26790.    San  Diego,  California. 

172.  ExooGBtns  oalifomicns  Cooper. 

26832.    San  Pedro,  California.  (26007.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

CYPRINODONTID^. 

173.  Cyprinodon  oalifomienois  Grd. 
27373.    San  Diego,  California. 

174.  Fnndnln«  parvipinnis  Grd. 
fi0941.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

SCOPELID^. 

175.  Synodus  luoioceps  (Ayres)  GilL 

26881.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  127182.    San  FrandiOO,  California. 

27072.    Monterey,  California.  I 
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SALMONIDiE. 

176.  Csmenui  thaleiohthys  Ayres. 

27019.    Konterey,  California.  |  27186.    San  FimioIboo,  Oidlfbini^. 

177.  Osmems  attenaataa  Lockington. 
27204.  San  Francisco,  Cdlifomia. 

178.  Hypomesos  olidus  (Pallas)  GilL 

27150.    Son  Francisco,  California.  |  27278.    Pofet  Sound. 

179.  Thaleiohthys  paoJfioas  (Bich.)  Grd. 

20667.    Colombia  Biver,  Oregon.  1  27297.    EraMr't  BiTer,  Biltiah  ColQmbla. 

180.  Salvelinos  malma  (Walb.)  J.  &  G. 
27264.    Pngot  Sound. 

181.  Salmo  ptirpinnattis  Pallas  (8<ilmo  olarH  Bioh.). 

27269.    Pnget  Sound.  127860.    TTtah  Like,  TTtelu 

182.  Salmo  ptupurataa,  sabsp.  henahawi  Gill  &,  Jordan. 
24189.    LakeTahoe. 

183.  ScQxno  irideiis  Ayres. 

26705.    San  Luis  Biver,  CaUfomia.  i  27856.    Hbntor^,  CaHtomla. 

27207.    Sacninento  Biver,  California.  I 

184.  Salmo  gairdneri  Rich. 
27218.    Colombia  Biver. 

185.  Oncorhynchiia  keta  (Walbaum)  Gill  &  Jor. 

24678.    Keah  Bay,  Wa«hington  Tenltory.         i  27288.    Fraaer*a  Biver,  Bzltiah  Cotaimfaia. 
27220.    San  Fnuioisoo,  California.  | 

186.  Oncorh3riichas  kisutoh  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 


27066.    Puget  Sound. 

27250.    Sacmmento  Biver,  California. 

27260.    Puget  Sonnd. 


27289.    Fraaer's  Biver,  British  ColnmUai 
27316.    Puget  Soond. 


187.  Oiicorh3rnohiiB  chouioha  (Walb.)  Jor.  &,  Gilb.  (Salmo  quUinat  Bioh.). 
27030.    Monterey,  California.  27275.    Puget  Soond. 

27067.  "  "  27287.    Fraser's  Birer,  British  Columbia. 

27217.  " 

27237.    Sacramento  Biver. 


27804.    Colombia  Biver. 
27316.    Poget  Soond. 


188.  Oncorliynchas  nerka  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jor. 
27303.    Columbia  Biver. 

ENGRAULIDID^. 

189.  Stolephoms  ringena  ( Jenyns)  J  &  G. 


24824.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia. 

24919. 

26784. 


26958.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
27187.    San  Francisco,  California. 


190.  Stolephorua  delicatiasimaa  (Grd.)  J.  &  G. 

24870.    San  Diego,  CalifomiA.  |   26786.    San  Diogo,  CaUfomia. 

191.  Stoleplioruscomprea8iui(Grd.)  J.  &  G. 

26785.    San  Diego,  CalifDmia.  |   2686S.    San  Pedro,  CaUfbmla. 
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192.  Clnpea  sagaz  Jenyns. 
94820.    SanDiego^CalifomU. 


24886. 


26857.  Santo  Barbara,  Califianiiik 
27140.  San  Franoiaco,  CaUfianiia» 
27378.    Santo  Barbara,  CaUfbrnto. 


193.  Clupea  mirabUifl  Grd. 

24865.    San  Diego,  Oalifomla.  |  2735L    Paget  Sound. 


194.  Albula  volpes  (L.)  Goode. 
26789.    San  Diego,  California. 


ALBULID^. 


CYPRINIDiB. 


195.  Orthodon  miorolepidotna  (Ayres)  Grd. 

2042.    Puget  Sound.  \  27189.    Sacramento  Biver. 

196.  AlbumiiB  balteatos  (Rich.)  Jot. 

2082.    Pnget  Sound.  127841.    Eraser's  Biver,  Britiah  CkOnaML 

197.  SqnaliiiB  gibbosus  (Ayres)  J.  &  G.  {^boma  orauicamda  GrcL). 

2714L    Sacramento  Birer,  Califoniia. 

198.  SqualioB  atrailas  (Grd.)  Jor. 

27407.  Utah  Lake,  TJtoh. 

199.  SqoaliiiB  rhomaleaa  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27864.    TJtoh  Lake,  Utah. 

200.  SquaUoB  oruoretis  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Typefc) 

27408.  Utoh  Lake,  TJtoh. 

201.  SquallTui  oopel  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

27409.  Bear  Biver,  Evanston,  Wyoming. 

202.  Squallua  alicise  Jony. 

(Types. 
27412.    TTtah  Lake,  TJtoh. 

203.  Squalius  tsenia  (Cope)  Jor. 

27410.  ntohLake,ntoh. 

204.  Squalins  montanns  (Cope)  Jor. 

27411.  Utah  Lake,  Utoh. 

205.  Ptyohochilns  oresoiienfliS|(Rich.)  Ag. 


24128.    Sacramento  Hiyer,  California. 
27244.  "  " 

27201.    Columbia  Biver,  Oreg9n. 


27852.    Colombia  BlTec^ 
27388.    Paget  Sound. 


206.  PtyohoohiloB  harfordi  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27246.    Sacramento  Biver,  California. 

207.  Apocope  vulnerata  Cope. 

27413.    Utoh  Lake,  Utoh. 
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206.  Pogonlohthys  maorolepidotiui  (Ayies)  J,  &,  G. 
27134.    Sacnunento  Biver,  CaUfornl*. 

209.  MyloohiloB  oamlniu  (Rich.)  Ag. 

27271.    Paget  Sound.  I  27842.    Fnwer^s  BWer,  British  ColamUa. 

27283.    ColombiA  Biver.  | 

210.  Mylopharodon  oonooephaliui  Ayres. 
2724S.    Sacramento  Biver,  California. 

CATOSTOMIDJB. 

211.  ChaBinistes  Uorns  Jor.  &>  GUb. 
27861.    Utah  Lake.  TJtab. 

212.  CatostomTui  faoondus  Cope  &,  Toirow. 
278fl2.    Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

213.  CatoBtomoB  ardens  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27808.  Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

214.  Catoatomos  oooidentaUs  Ayies. 

27131.    Sacramento  Biver,  Caliibmla. 

215.  Catoatomus  maoroohiloa  Grd. 

27290.    Columbia  Biver. 

SILURIDJB. 

216.  Amiaruaoatu8(L.)Gill. 

27144.    Sacramento  Biver,  Califomia  (introdaced).  , 

MUR.£NID^ 

217.  MuraBna  mordaz  Ayres. 

24901.    Wilmington,  California.  I  25022.    Santo  Catalina  Island,  Calilbnia.  ' 

25004.  '*  *'  I  WOl.    San  Diego,  Califomia. 

ACIPENSERID^. 

218.  Aoipenaer  tranamontanua  Rich. 

27065.    Sacramento  Biver,  California.  |  27260.    Fraser's  Biver,  British  Columbia. 

219.  Acipenaer  mediroBtiia  Ayres. 

27223.    San  FranciHCo,  California. 


CHIM^RID^. 


220.  Chimsera  colUaBi  BeoDctt. 


20970.    Monterey,  Cnlifomia.  |  27311.    Puget  Sound 

27226.    San  Francisco,  Califomia.  I 


MYLIOBATID^. 


221.  MyUobatU  callfornloas  GiU. 

24815.    San  Diego,  Cilifomia. 

26781. 

26840.    San  Pedro.  Califomia. 


26892.    Santa  Barbara,  Califomia. 
37256.    San  Francisco,  California. 
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222.  Ptaroplatea  mannorata  Cooper. 

38770.    Sun  Diego,  CaUfomio.  I  28029.    8anU  Barbftns  California. 

223.  Dasybatcui  diptemnui  Jor  &  Gilb. 

*  (Types.) 
28782.    Son  Diego,  California. 

224.  Uzdlophiu  halleil  Cooper. 

24834.    S«n  Diego.  California.  (28834.    San  Pedro,  California. 

25024.    &in  Pedro,  California.  20088.    Santa  Barbaia,  Califirania. 

28788.    Son  Diego,  California.  | 

RAIID^. 

225.  Rala  falnooiilata  Girard  (Baia  ooaperi  Girard). 

21583.    Washington  Territory.  I  27267.    Paget  Sound. 

27150.    Son  Franoisoo.  Califoinia.  I 

226.  Rala  xtdna  Jor.  &  GUb. 

(Types.; 

27007.    Mooteroy,  Calilbmia.  I  27292.    Pnget  Sound. 

227.  Rala  Inomata  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

24181.    Son  Franoiaoo,  California.  |  27216.    San  Franoisoo,  Califoinia. 

28974.    Honteroy,  Califonnia.  |  27252  (egg).      ** 

228.  Rala  Inomata  snbsp.  Inermls  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
28026.    Santo  BarlMffa,  California. 

229.  Rala  steUulata  Jor.  &  GUb. 

(Types.) 
28075.    Konterey,  California. 

BHINOBATID-fi. 

230.  Zaptaryx  exasperatus  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
25060.    San  Diego,  California. 

231.  Rhlnobatos  triaexiatus  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

28773.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia.  I  28888.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 

28838.    San  Pedro,  California.  | 

232.  Rhlnobatas  produotna  Ayres. 

24828.    San  Diego,  California.  128852.    San  Pedro,  California. 

28772.  "  **  128006.    Sooto  Bavbva,  California. 

TOBPEDINID^. 

233.  Toxpedo  oallfoxploa  Ayres. 
27212.    Soqnel,  CaUfomia  (Monteroy  Bay). 

SQUATINID^. 

234.  Sqoatixia  angelna  Dnm^riL 
28020.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 

Proc  Nat  Mus.  81 2  April  IS,  1 88 !• 
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SPINACID-fi. 

235.  Sqnalus  aoanthlas  L. 

2638.    Califoniia.  I  27805.    Paget  Sound. 

«675.  "  1 

CESTRACIONTID^. 


236.  Heterodontcui  frandsci  (Grd.)  Gill. 

24816.  San  Biego,  California. 

24907.  Wilmington,  Californi'W 

25020.  Santa  Catalina  Island,  California. 

26760.  San  Diego,  CaUfomia. 


26803  (egga).    San  Diego,  California. 
26846.    Son  Pedns  CaUfomia. 
26928.    Santa  Barbara,  Califbniia. 


NOTIDANIDJS. 

237.  NotorhynchoB  maoalatus  Ayies. 
27191.    Hnmboldt  Bay. 

238.  HezanohiiB  ooxiniui  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27196.    Soqnel,  California. 

SCYLLIID^. 


239.  Catulos  ventrloBus  (Garman)  J.  &,  G. 


25027.  Santa  CataUna  Island.  CaUfomia. 

25055.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
25062.  "  •• 

25084.  " 


26866.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
20951  (egg).     "  " 

27251.    Soqnel,  California^ 


GALEORHINID-fi. 

240.  MusteluB  hinnalas  (Blainv.)  J.  &.  G. 

24838.    San  Diego,  California.  i  26866.    Bon  Pedro,  California. 

2677L  "  *'  126906.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

241.  Rhinotriaols  lienlei  GilL 

27026.    Monterey,  California.  |  27180.    Son  Franciooo,  California. 

242.  Txiaois  semifeiBciatiis  Grd. 

25030.    Santa  Barbara^  ColifSomia.  126021.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia 

2508L  "  "  I 

243.  GaleorhinQS  galena  (L.)  Blainv. 

26027.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  I  27190.    San  Franclaco,  California. 

26073.    Monterey,  CaUfomia.  I  27891  "  " 

CETOBHINIDJE. 

244.  Cetorhlnna  maxlmTis  (L.)  Blainv. 

27024.    (Teeth  and  giU-rakers).    Monterey,  California. 

MYXINIDiE. 

245.  PoUstotrema  dombeyl  (MliUer;  Gill. 
36096.    Monterey,  California. 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  14, 1881. 
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l»K8€BIPTION   OF   A  NBDT  8PBCIK9  OF  SQUAIilVS  (AQVAIillJS  AI^I- 
CIJB),  FBOni  VTAH  I^AKB. 

By  PIEBKE  L.OVIS  JOUY. 

Bqnalitia  alioiae,  sp.  nov. 

Allied  to  Tufoma  intermedia  Girard. 

Body  eloDgate,  compressed  posteriorly,  the  back  gradually  elevated 
from  the  snout  to  the  dorsal.  Dorsal  and  ventral  outline  similar. 
Greatest  depth  of  body  (at  ventrals)  equal  to  length  of  head.  Lateral 
line  complete,  slightly  decurved. 

Head  short,  rather  stout,  its  breadth  equalling  three-fifths  its  length, 
which  is  4J  in  the  total  without  caudal.  Snout  rounded,  jaws  equal, 
maxillaries  reaching  to  the  vertical  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
orbit. 

Eye  moderate,  its  diameter  contained  four  times  in  the  length  of  the 
head.  Scales  minute,  18-80-15,  of  about  equal  size.  The  pectoral  fin 
does  not  reach  to  the  ventral,  and  equals  the  length  of  the  head. 

Measurements. — Length  to  base  of  caudal,  .067"™;  head,  .016™°* ;  depth 
at  ventrals,  .016™™ ;  diameter  of  orbit,  .004™™ ;  mandible,  .005™™ ;  inter- 
orbital  spa<5e,  .0055™™;  breadth  of  head,  .009™™;  pectoral,  .016™™;  long- 
est dorsal  ray,  .014™™ ;  longest  ventral  ray,  .010™™ ;  longest  anal  ray, 
.011™"a.    Caudal  broken. 

Eadial  tormul®:  D.  I,  8;  A.  I,  8;  V.  I,  7 ;  P.  15. 

Teeth,  2,  4-5,  1 ;  strongly  hooked,  apparently  without  masticatory 
surface. 

Color  dark  plumbeous  above,  with  a  median  band  of  steel-blue  extend- 
ing along  the  sides  of  the  body  from  the  head  to  the  caudal  fin.  Below 
the  lateral  line  pinkish;  cheeks  silvery. 

Five  specimens,  collected  in  Utah  Lake  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  are 
numbered  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  27412. 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  14, 1881. 


AESCHIFTIOIf   OF   A  NEW  OOBIOID   FI8H   (OTHONOP9  E08),  FBOAI 
SAN  DUBOO,  CAIilFOBNlA. 

By  BOSA  SMITH. 

OthonopB  eos,  gen.  et  sp.  noy. 

One  specimen  of  this  interesting  fish  was  collected  for  me  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Dunn  at  Point  Loma,  San  Diego  County,  California.  It  is  found 
under  large  stones,  and  is  of  a  bright  pink  color  in  life,  fading  to  a  dull 
yellowish  white  in  spirits.  This  species  is  most  closely  related  to  Crys- 
tallogobius  nilssani  (Dub.  &  Kor.)  Gill  {Oobiosoma  nilssoni  Gtinther, 
Cat,  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  iii,  86),  a  species  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
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from  which  it  is  distinguished  generically  by  the  obsolete  eyes,  and  spe- 
cifically by  the  characters  given  in  the  following  description : 

Body  elongate,  posterioriy  much  compressed,  not  much  depressed 
anteriorly.  Head  depressed,  with  the  cleft  of  the  mouth  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  one-half  the  length  of  the  head,  the  maxillary  reaching  a 
vertical  line  drown  across  the  probable  position  of  the  eye.  Eyes  invis- 
ible, covered  by  the  skin;  snout  rounded;  the  jaws  equal,  or  very 
nearly  so,  the  lower  jaw  in  a  preserved  specimen  seeming  to  be  very 
slightly  produced.    Both  nostrils  are  provided  with  a  flap. 

A  narrow  band  of  viUiform  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  gill-membrane  is 
united  to  the  isthmus,  and  the  branchial  cleft  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
distance  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  fins,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
length  (from  snout  to  base  of  caudal). 

A  groove  has  its  origin  immediately  in  advance  of  first  dorsal  and 
extends  medially  nearly  to  tip  of  snout. 

The  first  dorsal  fin  is  composed  of  two  flexible  spines,  and  is  equidis- 
tant between  the  snout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin ;  the  insertion  of 
the  second  dorsal  is  not  much  in  advance  of  vent,  while  the  insertion  of 
the  anal  is  opposite  the  fifth  ray  of  the  sott  dorsal ;  the  last  rays  of  the 
posterior  dorsal  are  slightly  longer  than  its  anterior  one,  and  the  fin 
terminates  opposite  the  anal,  which  is  similar  to  the  soft  dorsaL  A 
very  small  anal  papilla  may  be  seen. 

Vertical  fins  low;  caudal  small,  pointed;  ventrals  forming  a  disk, 
which  is  not  adherent  to  the  belly ;  pectorals  like  the  caudal  in  form, 
their  free  tips  extending  beyond  the  ventrals,  though  not  approximating 
the  first  dorsal,  and  very  remote  from  the  vent. 

Body  entirely  smooth,  wholly  free  from  scales,  tubercles,  or  asperities 
of  any  kind. 

The  type  specimen  has  been  presented  to  the  National  Museum,  where 
it  is  numbered  27466. 

This  species  is  doubtless  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  which  may  be 
called  Othonops  {6Mv7},  veil ;  <3^,  eye).  This  genus  is  distinguished  from 
Crystallogohitia  by  the  concealed  eyes,  these  organs  being  large  and 
conspicuous  in  C.  niUfSoni^  and  possibly  also  by  the  absence  of  the  sexual 
differences  in  dentition,  so  marked  in  Crystallogobius,  the  male  of  C. 
nilssoni  being  provided  with  strong  canines.  The  remaining  genera  of 
Chhiinw  have  five  or  more  dorsal  spines,  except  BenthophiluSy  which,  with 
three  dorsal  spines,  has  the  skin  verrucose* 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  three  more  specimens  have  been  obtained 
at  the  same  locality,  the  measurements  of  the  largest  of  which  are 
included  in  the  table  below. 

On  examination  of  this  specimen,  2}  inches  in  length,  I  find  further 
characteristics. 

In  this  example,  the  fins  are  better  preserved  and  show  their  normal 
form,  the  caudal  and  pectoral  being  rounded,  the  pointed  appearance 
of  those  fins  on  the  type  specimen  probably  having  been  caused  by 
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fheir  becoming  shrivelled  and  dry  before  immersion  in  alcohol,  the  pres- 
ent individual  having  been  placed  in  spirits  when  alive. 

On  the  nnder  side  of  the  head  the  skin  (in  a  preserved  specimen)  lies 
in  irregular  folds,  which  conform  generally  to  the  outline  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  outer  folds  reaching  the  gill-opening.  Between  the  lower  lip 
and  these  folds  there  is  a  series  of  papillse,  which  has  its  origin  a  short 
distance  behind  the  corner  of  the  month,  the  series  being  slightly  sepa- 
rated close  behind  the  symphysis  of  lower  jaw  by  two  small,  rounded 
.flaps.  The  papillsemumber  about  fourteen  on  either  side  of  the  flaiw. 
On  the  superior  surface  of  the  snout,  extending  posteriorly  half  as  far 
as  the  termination  of  the  maxillary,  the  skin  is  finely  wrinkled,  and 
there  is  on  either  side  a  conspicuous  flap,  which  seems  to  conceal  a 
nostril. 

The  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head  posterior  to  the  wrinkled  snout  is 
smooth  and  adherent  to  the  muscles.    Cheeks  tumid. 

This  species  has  the  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  sand  on  the  removal 
of  the  stone  covering  it,  and  in  one  instance  a  lively  individual  buried 
iteelf  in  the  sand  a  second  time.  It  is  of  a  clear  pink  color,  shading 
into  yellow  on  the  tail,  and  has  a  semi-transparent  appearance  in  life. 

MeasuremenU, 


LocikUty. 


Point  Lona,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 


Extreme  length 

Length  to  base  of  caudal  fin 

Bodv: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  wiitth 

Greatest  circumference 

Height  at  base  of  ventrals 

I^aaat  heisht  of  caudal  peduncle 

L^igth  of  caadal  pedoncle 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area  (CO.) 

Branchial  cleft 

Distance  from  snout  to  probable  location  of  eyes . 
Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout ^ 

Height  at  last  spine 

Length  of  base 


Distance  from  snout . . . 

Length  of  base 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays  . 
Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout ... 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  fjrom  snout ... 

Length 

Dorsals 

Anal 


Point  Lomn,  San 
Diego,  CaL 


Inches 

and 
lOOths. 


2.25 
2.00 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


100 

10 
18 
48 
14 
10 
10 


17 
1&5 
10 
12 

50 
10 
23.5 

70 
18 

17 

82 

14 


14 

n,ii 

0ar7 


Inches 

and 
lOOths. 


2.75 
2.38 


lOOtha 

of 
length. 


22 

IS 

ao 

17 

27 
18 


50 


23 
74 


15 

80 
154 

28 

18 


San  Diego,  Cal.,  January  18, 188L 
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ON  A  1>17€K  NEir  TO  THB  If OBTH  JJHBBICAN  FAUNA. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOHTAT. 

About  nine  years  since  (February  2, 1872),  Mr.  Greorge  A.  Boardman,  of 
Calais,  Maine,  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  mounted  specimen  of 
a  duck  obtained  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York  City,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  shot  on  Long  Island  Sound,  which  he  was  unable  to  determine  sat- 
isfactorily, but  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Red- 
head (j^thyia  americana)  and  some  other  species.  The  specimen  was  in 
immature  plumage,  with  the  feathers  of  the  first  livery  much  worn, 
while  those  of  the  new  moult,  which  were  generally  interspersed,  indi- 
cated a  very  different  garb  when  the  moult  should  have  been  completed. 
At  the  time  the  specimen  was  received  at  the  Smithsonian,  I  (also  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  hybrid)  made  comparisons  with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  American  species  of  ducks,  but  was  unable  to  get  the  slightest  clue 
to  its  parentage.  It  was  then  put  back  in  the  case  and  not  again  thought 
of  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  in  removing  the  specimens  with  a  view  to 
their  rearrangement  I  happened  to  take  the  one  in  question  in  one  hand 
and  an  adult  female  of  the  European  Eufous-crested  Duck  {FuUgula  m- 
fina)  in  the  other;  and  having  the  two  thus  in  a  very  favorable  position 
for  comparison,  I  at  once  perceived  a  striking  similarity  in  general 
appearance  and  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  induced  me  to  extend  the 
examination  to  an  adult  male,  the  result  being  that  no  question  remained 
of  the  bird  in  question  being  an  immature  male  of  F.  rufina^  a  species 
hitherto  not  detected  in  North  America.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Boardman 
requesting  full  particulars  as  to  circumstances  and  date  of  capture,  but 
have  been  unable  to  elicit  any  fuither  particulars  than  those  given  above. 

As  the  species  has  never  been  described  in  any  work  on  North  Amer- 
ican birds,  I  give  below  a  description  of  the  three  stages  represented  in 
the  collection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  as  well  as  of  the 
downy  young,  the  latter  quoted  from  Dresser's  "Birds  of  Europe''; 
also,  the  principal  synonyms  and  references,  compiled  from  the  leading 
European  authorities. 

Genus  FULIGXJLA,  Stephens.* 

^^Branta,"  BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  564  (type  Anas  rufina,  Pall.);  not  of  Scopoli,  1769. 
Fuligula,  Stephens,  Gen.  Zool.  xii.  1824, 187  (type  Arias  rufina,  Pall.). 
NettUf  Kaup,  Nat.  Syst.  1829,  102  (same  type). 
CallU^erif  Brehm,  Vog.  DentschL  1831,  921  (same  type). 
Mergoidea,  Eyton,  Cat.  Brit.  B.  1836, 57  (same  type). 

Chab. — Similar  to  FtdiXj  but  the  bill  decidedly  broader  at  the  base 

than  at  any  other  part,  gradually  narrowing  toward  the  end,  which  has 

. f . , 

*Somo  recent  authorities  have,  with  apparently  a  not  yeiy  particular  regard  for 
structural  characters,  used  the  generic  term  Fuligula  for  the  entire  group  of  lob^ 
halluxed  river-ducks,  or  those  which  have  usually  been  assigned  to  the  genera  FuligulOf 
Fulix,  and  JEthyia,    But  Anas  rufina,  PalL,  upon  which  the  genus  Fuligula  of  Stephens 
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a  large  and  very  broad  nail;  maxilla  very  much  depressed  terminally; 
its  depth  at  the  base  of  the  nail  being  only  about  one-fourth  that  at  the 
extreme  base.  Male  with  the  head  rufous,  the  pileum  ornamented  with 
a  very  ftdl,  soft  tufb  or  bushy  crest,  occupying  the  whole  top  of  the  head. 

FULiGUiiA  BUFINA  (PalL)  Stephens. 

The  RufimS'Crested  Ihick. 

Atuu  rujlna,  Pall.  It  ii.  App.  1773,  731.  No.  28.— Gmel.  8.  N.  i.  1788,  541. 

Branta  rufinay  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Gray,  Cat.  Brit.  B.  1863, 198. 

FiUigula  r^fina,  Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  xii.  1824, 188.— Dresseb,  B.  Eur.  pt.  xxii.  Oot. 
1873. 

Xelta  ruflnoy  Eaup,  Nat.  Syst.  1829,  102. 

Platjfpus  ruftniUy  Brehm,  Vog.  Dentschl.  1831,  922. 

CkUUckm  rufimus,  Brbhh,  t.  o.  924. 

Mergaidm  rufina,  Eyt.  Rar.  Brit.  B.  1836,  57. 

Ajftkya  rufima,  Macgill.  Man.  Brit.  B.  1846,  191. 
CallioheM  ruficepsy  Brehm,  t.  c.  922. 
CkUliohen  aulmtfiHua,  Brehm,  t.  o.  924. 
CkUliekeH  micropus,  Brehm,  t.  o.  925. 
CaUichen  n^fesceiu,  Brehm,  Vogelfang,  1855,  379. 
Bed-ere8ted  Pochard,  Selbt,  Brit.  Orn.  ii.  350. — Dresser,  I.  e, 

Bed-ererted  WkUtUng  Ducky  Yarrbll,  Brit.  B.  ed.  2,  iii.  327,  fig.;  ed.  3,  iii.  329,  fig.— 
Gray,  I.  c 

Hab. — Southern  and  eastern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  India; 
occasional  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  casual  in  the  British 
Islands;  accidental  in  eastern  U.  S.  (l^ew  York  market,  Boardman; 
spec,  in  IT.  S.  Nat.  Mus.). 

Adult i  (57207,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.;  Hungary,  W.  Schlilter).— Head  and 
upx>er  half  of  the  neck  delicate  pinkish  cinnamon,  or  vinaceous-rufous, 
the  full,  soft  crest  (occupying  the  entire  pileum)  paler  and  less  reddish, 
the  feathers  light  buff  at  tips ;  lower  half  of  the  neck  (including  a  nar- 
row strix>e  which  extends  up  the  nape  to  the  occiput),  jugulnm,  breast, 
abdomen,  anal  region,  crissum,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  rump  brownish 
black,  deepest  on^the  neck  and  jugulum,  and  with  a  decided  dark-green 
gloss  on  the  upper  tail-coverts.  Back  and  scapulars  uniform  light 
umber-drab  or  isabella-color;  wing-coverts  and  tertials  brownish  gray; 
speculum  white  basaUy,  changing  gradually  into  pale  grayish,  then  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rather  broad  subterminal  bar  of  dusky,  the  tip  narrowJy 
and  abruptly  white;  four  outer  primaries  with  outer  ends  dusky;  inner 
quills  pale  ashy,  with  broad  dusky  ends;  tail  dull  dark  grayish.  A 
broad  bar  or  transverse  patch  across  anterior  scapular  region,  anterior 
border  of  the  wing,  lining  of  the  wing,  axillars,  and  a  very  large  patch 

was  based,  is  quite  a  different  type  from  Fulix  (formally  restricted  to  J^.  marUa  and 
its  allies  by  Professor  Baird,  in  1H58)  and  .^thyia,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  sepa- 
rated generically.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Branta  in  a  generic  sense  was  by 
Scopoli  in  1769  (for  Anser  hemicla,  L.,  A,  moschata,  L.,  A»  Uyrrita,  L.,  A»  albifronsy  L. — 
a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage,  which  invalidates  its  subsequent  employment  unless 
restricted  to  one  or  another  of  the  species  named  by  Scopoli  not  already  been  supplied 
with  a  generic  name,  of  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be  none  not  thus  provided. 
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covering  the  flanks  and  posterior  half  of  the  sides,  pore  white.  <^  Bill 
bright  vermilion-red,  the  tip  white ;  irides  reddish  brown ;  legs  orange- 
red.  Total  length  21  inches."  (Dbesseb,  B.  Enr.  pt.  xxii.)  Wing, 
10.20;  cnlmen,  2.00 ;  tarsns,  1.50;  middle  toe,  2.25. 

Adult  9  (57209,  XJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus.;  Hungary,  W.  Schluter).— Crest  much 
less  developed  than  in  the  male,  light  hair-brown,  this  color  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  eye,  and  posteriorly  continuing  in  a 
narrow  stripe  down  the  nape  5  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  very  pale  ashy, 
as  are  also  the  lower  parts  in  general;  jugulum,  sides,  and  flanks  light 
raw-umber  brown,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  lighter;  anal  region  and 
crissum  uniform  light  drab,  the  latter  whitish  terminally.  Upper  parts 
in  general  umber-drab  (the  wings  being  more  brownish  than  in  the  ^ ), 
darker  on  the  rump ;  white  patch  at  base  of  scapular  region  wholly  ob- 
solete, and  white  border  to  the  wing  indistinct;  speculum  pale  ashy, 
becoming  gradually  duU  white  basally,  and  brownish  dusky  subter- 
minally,  and  with  a  narrow  white  terminal  margin  as  in  the  g .  <^  Eyes 
hazel ;  beak  blackish,  with  a  pink  tip,  a  portion  of  the  lower  mandible 
being  yellowish  pink ;  legs  and  feet  pinkish,  webs  blackish."  (Dbesseb, 
I.  c.)    Wing,  9.90;  cnlmen,  1.90;  tarsus,  1.60;  middle  toe,  2.20. 

Immature  i  (61957,  U.  S.  Nat  Mus. ;  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  Feb., 
1872,  O.  A.  Boardman). — Similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  adult  9 , 
as  described  above,  but  crest  much  less  developed  (the  tips  of  the  feathers 
mnch  worn)  and  decidedly  more  reddish  in  color ;  sides  and  under  parts 
of  head  thickly  interspersed  with  cinnamon-colored  feathers  (new  moult) ; 
the  jugulum,  breast,  and  posterior  under  parts  also  mixed  with  black 
feathers,  indicating  the  approaching  adult  livery ;  white  patch  at  base 
of  scapular  region  plainly  indicated,  and  broad  white  border  to  anterior 
portion  of  the  wing  very  distinct;  speculum  much  as  in  the  $,  lacking 
the  distinct  subterminal  dusky  bar  of  the  adult  ^  •  Wing,  9.80 ;  cnlmen, 
1.80;  tarsus,  1.50;  middle  toe,  2.15. 

^' Young  in  down  (fide  BaldamuSy  Cab.  Jonm,  1870,  280).— Diflfers 
from  every  other  duck  in  this  plumage  that  I  know  in  having  a  double 
olive-gray  strii>e  from  the  lores,  dividing  before  the  eye,  and  bordering 
the  yellowish-gray  eyebrow  above  and  the  cheeks  and  auriculars  below; 
upper  parts,  crown  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  nape,  back,  and  wings  dull 
oUve-gray,  excepting  the  spot  on  the  shoulder,  which,  with  the  rest  of 
the  body,  is  pale  yellowish  gray ;  iris  dark  brown ;  bill  reddish  brown, 
with  the  nail  white ;  feet  ash-gray,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  webs  and  toes 
narrowly  edged  with  yellowish  white.''    (Drbsseb,  I.  0.) 
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OIV   A9IAXII.IA   TUCATAHBlfSM  (CABOT)  AH1>    A.   CEBTINITBIfTRIS, 

OOIJI^B. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOHTAT. 

In  compiling  the  synonymy  of  Amazilia  oerviniventriSy  in  volume  i  of 
these  Proceedings  (pp.  148, 149),  I  united  this  species  with  A.  yucatanemis 
(Cabot),  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  D.  G-.  Elliot's  opinion  (see  note  on  p. 
149)  that  they  were  the  same.  The  editors  of  "  The  Ibis,''  however,  in  that 
jonmal  for  April,  1879,  p.  208,  dissent  fh)m  this  determination,  and  sug- 
gest that  ^^a  comparison  of  the  Texan  specimens  with  Mexican  exam- 
ples of  A.  cerviniventris  and  this  type  [Cabot's  type  of  ytu!atanensi8\ 
would  be  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Could  has  always  asserted  that  A.  yuca- 
tanensU  and  A.  cerviniventris  are  distinct  species  ".  Through  Dr.  Cabot's 
kindness  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  his  type  of 
yuoatanensis  and  the  Texan  specimens,  so  called  by  me,  and  fiud  that 
they  are  indeed  quite  distinct  species,  the  latter  being  A.  cerviniventris 
of  Oocdd,  and  exactly  like  examples  of  that  species  from  eastern  Mexico. 

A.  yucatanensis  is  much  darker  colored  throughout  than  A.  cervini- 
ventriSj  the  green  above  inclining  decidedly  to  coppery  bronze,  while 
the  broad  tips  and  margins  to  the  rectrices  are  deep  violet-dusky,  in- 
stead of  greenish  or  bronzy,  little,  if  any,  tinged  with  violet  The  most 
important  difference,  however,  consists  in  the  coloration  of  the  lower 
parts,  the  green  of  the  jugulum  ending  very  abruptly  or  giving  place 
immediately  to  the  deep  cinnamon-rufous  of  the  enture  under  surface, 
excepting  the  femoral  tufts,  which  are  Vhite,  as  in  other  species  of  the 
genus.  In  A.  cerviniventriSj  on  the  other  hand,  the  green  of  the  jugulum 
invades  both  the  breast  and  sides,  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct spotting  (which,  however,  grows  gradually  fainter  posteriorly ),  the 
feathers  of  the  breast  and  sides  being  light  green  bordered  with  pale 
cinnamon.  The  cinnamon-color  of  the  belly,  etc.,  is  also  very  much  pider 
than  in  A.  yuoatanensiSy  in  which  the  tint  is  even  rather  deeper  than  in 

A.  dnnamomea. 

The  following  comparative  diagnoses  express  more  succinctly  the  dif- 
ferential characters  of  the  two  species : 

A.  YUCATANENSIS. — ^Alwvc  greenish  bronze,  changing  to  coppery; 
ends  and  edges  of  rectrices  dark  violet-dusky;  green  of  the  jugu- 
lum giving  way  immediately  and  very  abruptly  to  the  deep  dn- 
namon-rufbus  of  the  breast,  sides,  etc. 
A.  OEBViNiVENTBis. — Above  metallic  grass-green,  varying  to 
bronze-green  in  certain  lights;  ends  and  edges  of  rectrices 
greenish  bronze,  or  dull  bronze,  rarely  tinged  with  violet;  green 
of  the  jugulum  invading  the  breast  and  sides,  in  the  form  of  more 
or  less  distinct  spots,  growing  gradually  famter  posteriorly,  the 
remainder  of  the  under  parts  much  paler  cinnamon. 
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The  measurements  of  the  two  species  appear  to  vary  but  little,  the 
four  examples  of  A.  cervinivmtris  now  before  me  ranging  in  length  of 
wing  from  2.15  to  2.30  inches,  while  the  type  of  A.  ytuxitanensis  measures 
2.20;  the  length  of  tail  in  the  latter  is  1.60,  and  in  the  former  series 
varies  from  1.50  to  1.70.  The  culmen  ranges  from  .70  to  .80  in  cervini- 
ventrisy  but  the  bill  of  the  type  of  yucatanensis  is  unfortunately  broken, 
so  that  its  length  cannot  be  ascertained. 

A.  cerviniventris  appears  to  be  exclusively  an  eastern  species  (as  are 
also  A.  ytu^tanensia  and  A.  fuscicaudata)^  its  habitat  extending  from 
southeastern  Texas  to  Vera  Oruz,  and  perhaps  also  to  Yucatan,  since 
Mr.  Elliot  (Synopsis,  p.  219)  states  that  he  "can  i)erceive  no  difference 
between  Mexican  and  Yucatan  specimens  ^.  The  A.  cinnamomea  appears 
to  be  wanting  ftom  eastern  Mexico,  but  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Museum  are  specimens  from  Mazatlan,  Tehuantepec,  and  Yucatan,  be- 
sides San  Salvador  and  l^icaragua,  though  Mr.  Elliot  gives  only  "Guat- 
emala and  Oosta  Bica"  as  its  habitat. 


I»ESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEIT  SPBCIBS  OF  FISHES  (VWLJLffmmA.  HAIU 
«IIVATA»  POTAHOCOTTVS  BENl^IBEI)  AND  OF  HlTCTOPaVJlI 
€RBIV17IiARE  J.  AND  «• 

By  TABI.ETON   H.   BEAN. 

The  first  two  species  here  mentioned  as  undescribed  formed  part  of  a 
collection  received  from  Capt.  Charles  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.  Several  other 
species  received  at  the  same  time  are  retained  for  study  and  comparison 
with  fuUer  material  promised  from  the  same  source. 

The  Myctophum  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  DaU,  in  the  Pacific,  off 
Puget  Sound. 

Uranidea  marginata,  n.  s. 

24197;  9  specimens;  tributaries  of  Walla  Walla  Eiver;  Capt.  Charles 
Bendire,  F.  S.  A. 

B.  VI;  D.  Vn-Vin,  18-19;  A.  15-14  |;  V.  1, 3;  P.  13-14;  C.  14-15. 

This  species  is  allied  to  Gottus  cognatus  Bich.,  but  differs  from  that 
si>ecies  in  having  the  vent  nearer  to  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  than  to 
the  snout,  while  the  origin  of  the  anal  falls  in  the  vertical  from  the  third 
dorsal  ray  instead  of  the  sixth,  as  in  Bichardson's  species.  The  ventral 
has  1  spine  and  3  rays  (C.  cognaius  has  1  spine  and  4  rays).  The  longest 
pectoral  rays  are  shorter  than  the  head  (equal  to  the  head  in  ix>gnatus). 

Head  broad,  slightly  depressed,  its  greatest  length  contained  a  little 
more  than  3  times  in  length  of  body  without  caudal  (4  times  in  total 
length);  distance  from  tip  of  snout  to  eye  equals  length  of  eye, which  is 
^  of  length  of  head.  Yomerine  teeth;  none  on  the  palatines.  Body 
stout  anteriorly,  moderately  compressed  x>06terior]y,  its  height  at  origin 
of  first  dorsal  equal  to  its  width  at  the  same  place,  and  contained  4  J  times 
in  length  of  body  without  caudal;  the  least  width  of  the  caudal  peduncle 
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less  than  i  its  height.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  equals  i  of  their 
long  diameter.  The  maxilla  extends  to  the  vertical  throagh  the  end  of 
the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  The  preoi>erculam  has  a  short,  broad, 
rather  blont  spine  at  its  angle  and  a  much  smaller  one  on  its  lower  limb ; 
between  these  two  the  margin  in  some  specimens  is  crenulated,  some- 
times forming  an  additional  blunt  spine.  The  preopercular  spines  are 
all  hidden  under  the  skin. 

The  distance  of  the  first  dorsal  firom  the  snout  is  contained  2§  times 
in  length  of  body  without  caudal;  its  longest  spine  is  ^  as  long  as  the 
head ;  the  length  of  its  base  is  contained  5  times  in  length  of  body  with- 
out caudal,  6  times  in  total  length;  the  length  of  the  second  dorsal  base 
is  ^  of  total  length.  The  length  of  the  anal  base  is  ^  of  length  without 
caudal.  The  length  of  the  ventral  is  contained  ftom  6  to  6^  times  in  the 
total  length.  The  length  of  the  pectoral  is  |  of  length  of  body  without 
-caudal. 

The  colors  have  faded,  but  the  ground  color  seems  to  be  plumbeous, 
with  occasional  blotches  of  darker.  The  fins  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
punctulated.  The  first  dorsal  is  darker  than  the  body  and  has  a  distinct 
white  margin. 

PotamocottUB  Bendirel,  n.  s. 

The  type  of  this  species,  catalogue  No.  2419e5,  was  collected  by  Capt. 
Charles  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Rattlesnake  Creek,  near  Camp  Harney, 
Oregon,  May  2, 1878.  I  take  pleasure  in  dedicating  the  species  to  this 
excellent  collector  and  observer,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Museum. 

Desceiption. — ^The  length  of  the  type  is  2.7  inches  (69"*°*)  to  base  of 
caudal.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  at  the  origin  of  the  dorsal 
equals  its  greatest  width  over  the  base  of  the  pectorals,  and  is  con- 
tained nearly  4  times  in  its  length  without  caudal.  The  least  height  of 
the  tail  is  ^  of  the  length  without  caudal.  The  length  of  the  middle 
caudal  rays  is  contained  4^  times  in  length  of  body.*  Width  of  the 
mouth  equals  i  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  maxillary  extends  a  little  Dehind  the  front  margin  of  the  eye.  The 
snout  is  as  long  as  the  eye.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  less  than 
their  diameter,  and  is  contained  5  times  in  the  length  of  the  head;  the 
diameter  of  the  eye  4  times.  The  length  of  the  lower  jaw  equals  i  the 
length  of  the  head.  Preoperculum  armed  with  4  spines;  the  largest 
is  at  the  angle,  and  is  about  i  as  long  as  the  eye ;  the  3  anterior  ones 
are  very  small  and  hidden  by  the  skin.  The  distance  of  the  spinous 
dorsal  from  the  snout  is  J  of  the  length  of  the  body  j  the  length  of  the 
longest  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  is  about  i  of  that  of  the  head  and  about 
I  of  the  longest  dorsal  ray.  The  longest  dorsal  and  anal  rays  are  equal. 
The  length  of  the  anal  base  almost  equals  the  length  of  the  head. 
The  length  of  the  second  dorsal  base  is  a  little  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  head. 

*  Length  of  body  here  means  length  without  caudaL 
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The  pectorals  reach  to  the  origm  of  the  anal;  ventrals  do  not  reach 
to  the  vent. 
Vomerine  and  palatine  teeth  present.    Skin  smooth. 
Eadial  formula:  B.  VI j  D.  VIII,  16;  A.  12;  V.  I,  3;  P.  15;  0.  15. 
Color:  Uniform  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  the  throat  and  belly. 

Myctophom  crenixlare.  J.  &  G. 

The  museum  has  an  additional  specimen  of  this  species,  which  was 
washed  aboard  a  United  States  Coast  Survey  vessel  commanded  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  in  N.  lat.  49o,  W.  long.  151°.  It  was  collected  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hall.  The  specimen  is  numbered  23945  in  the  National 
Museum  Fish  Catalogue. 

Dbsobiption.— D.  1, 11;  A.  1, 16;  P.  13;  V.  7;  scales  2}-45-6J. 

The  basis  of  comparison  for  the  measurements  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  is  the  total  length  without  caudal.  The  greatest  height  of  the- 
body  is  contained  4  times  in  this  length,  the  length  of  the  head  3§  times; 
the  least  depth  of  the  tail  equals  i  of  the  height  of  the  body  at  the  ven- 
trals, height  of  the  head  nearly  equal  to  its  length  without  snout.  Eye 
large,  its  diameter  being  more  than  the  interorbital  distance,  and  con- 
tained 3  times  in  the  length  of  the  head.  Posterior  margin  of  the  pre- 
operculum  oblique.  Snout  very  short  and  obtuse,  about  ^  as  long  as 
the  eye.  The  maxillary  is  §  as  long  as  the  head,  scarcely  dilated  pos- 
teriorly; it  reaches  almost  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  preoperculum. 
The  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  equally  distant  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
and  the  root  of  the  caudal,  and  is  about  over  the  tips  of  the  extended 
ventrals;  it  is  about  in  the  vertical  through  the  sixteenth  scale  of  the 
lateral  line;  its  last  ray  is  over  the  twenty-fifth  scale  of  the  lateral  line 
and  the  eighth  anal  ray.  The  pectorals  are  imperfect,  but  they  appar- 
ently do  not  extend  much  beyond  the  origin  of  the  ventrals.  Scales 
coarsely  denticulated,  some  of  them  showing  about  6  teeth  on  their  firee 
margin;  tiiose  on  the  lateral  line  are  conspicuously  the  largest.  Lower 
parts  with  a  double  series  of  pearl-colored  spots,  besides  a  few  isolated 
ones. 

Meaauremetita. 
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If OTKS  ON  THB  VIMIBS  OV  THB   PACIFIC  COAST  OV   TBLB  fTIOTEll 

STATES.  ^ 

By  DATID  H.  JORDAN  and  CHARIiES  H.  OIIiBEBT. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  list  of  the  spedes  of  fishes 
known  to  oceor  along  onr  Pacific  coast,  between  the  Mexican  boundary 
and  the  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  together  with  notes  on  the  dis- 
tribution, habits,  size,  value,  etc,  of  each  species,  in  advance  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  general  descriptive  work.  The  paper  is  to  be  considered 
mainly  in  the  light  of  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  fijshes.  The  " common  names"  here  given  are,  in  all 
cases,  those  heard  by  the  writers  among  the  fishermen  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast. 

Family  BEAJSTOHIOSTOMATID^. 

3.  Branohiostoma  lanceolatiim  (PaUas)  Gray. 
Obtained  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  in  San  Diego  Bay.    Not  seen  by  us. 

Family  MTXDflD^. 
2.  PoUfltotrema  dombeyi  (Mtaier)  Qm.^LamperiM ;  Hag;  Eel 

Santa  Barbara  {fide  J.  Weinmiller)  to  Eel  River  (Lockington).  Very 
abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  but  not  taken  elsewhere  by  us.    It 
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fastens  itself  usually  on  the  gills  or  isthmns  of  large  fishes,  sometimes 
on  the  eyes,  whence  it  works  its  way  very  rapidly  into  the  inside  of  the 
body.  It  then  deyoors  all  the  flesh  of  the  body  without  breaking  the 
skin,  so  that  the  fish  is  left  a  mere  hulk  of  head,  skin,  and  bones.  It  is 
especially  destructive  to  fishes  taken  in  gill-nets.  In  every  gill-net  set 
at  Monterey  in  summer,  more  or  less  of  these  empty  shells  are  obtained. 
When  these  are  taken  firom  the  water  the  hag-fish  scrambles  out  with 
great  alacrity.  It  is  thought  by  the  fishermen  that  the  hags  enter  the 
fish  after  the  latter  are  caught  in  the  gill-net,  and  that  they  will  devour 
a  fish  of  10  or  15  pounds  weight  in  a  single  night.  At  any  rate,  large 
fishes  of  even  30  pounds  are  often  brought  up  without  flesh  and  with- 
out viscera,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  swim  about  in  the  sea 
in  this  condition  before  coming  into  the  gill-nets.  The  fish  chiefly  eaten 
are  Sebastichihys  pinnigerj  miniatuSy  mystinuSj  etc.,  Ophiodon  elongatusj 
Paralichthys  maeulosuSj  and  Rhacochilus  toxotes. 
The  hag-fish  reaches  a  length  of  14  inches,  and  is  not  used  as  food- 
The  ge^nvL^  Polistotrema  (Gill,  MSS.)  is  distinguished  from  Heptatrema 
{BdeUoBtoma)  by  the  presence  of  11  or  12  gill-openings  instead  of  7. 

Family  PETROMYZONTID-aE. 

3.  AmmocGStes  plumbens  (Ayres)  J.  &  G. 

San  Francisco  northward ;  seen  by  us  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 
Nothing  especial  known  of  its  habits,  but  it  doubtless  ascends  most  of 
the  coast  streams  in  spring.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  inches,  and  is  not 
brought  into  market  except  when  accidentally  mixed  with  other  species. 

4.  EntosphenuB  triden^tatiia  (Richardson)  GiW.,— Lamprey ;  Lamperina. 

(Petromyzon  lividu8,  oiliaius,  iridentahUf  and  Mtori  Girard.) 
Monterey  Bay  to  Puget  Sound  j  seen  by  us  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Asto- 
ria.   It  ascends  the  fresh  waters  in  the  spring  to  spawn,  running  in  the 
Columbia  in  June.    It  reaches  a  length  of  more  than  2  feet,  and  becomes 
very  fat.    It  is  never  used  as  food  so  far  as  we  know. 

FamHy  NOTIDAITID  JS. 

5.  NotorhynchuB  maculatos  Ayres. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound.  In  Humboldt  Bay  it  is  extremely 
abundant,  and  it  is  much  sought  for  the  oil. 

6.  HezanchuB  corinuB  Jordan  &  Gilbert. — Shovel-nosed  Shark, 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  probably  not  uncommon.  A  fine  exam- 
ple obtained  at  Keah  Bay  (Cape  Flattery)  by  James  G.  Swan.  Another 
taken  by  us  at  Sequel. 

Family  HETBRODONTID-^. 

7.  Heterodontus  franciBci  (Girard)  Diim^ril.— Xeojparei /SAarA;;  Bull-head  Shark. 
From  Point  Concepcion  southward.    Described  by  Girard  from  Mon- 
terey, but  not  seen  by  us  there,  and  probably  very  rarely  or  never  reach- 
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ing  San  Francisco.  Abondant  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  and  not 
rare  at  Santa  Barbara.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  January.  They  are  enveloped 
in  large  cylindrical  egg-cases,  which  are  spirally  twisted  and  without 
tentacles.  This  shark  reaches  a  length  of  2^  feet,  and  is  used  for  no 
purpose. 

FamUy  SCYLLIIDJS. 

8.  Catnltis  ventriosos  (Garman)  J.  &  G. — Ground  Shark;  Puffer  Shark. 

From  Monterey  Bay  southward.  Abundant  at  Santa  Barbara  in  win- 
ter, where  it  lives  in  the  kelp,  and  is  taken  in  large  numbers  in  lobster- 
pots  set  for  the  "crawfish^  (PanuUrtts  inter ruptins),  it  being  very  fond 
of  the  salt  flsh  used  as  bait.  It  is  rarely  taken  in  the  summer,  and  it 
perhaps  visits  shallow  water  in  the  spawning  season  only,^  retiring  to 
deeper  water  in  summer.  The  egg-cases  are  extruded  in  February. 
They  are  flattish,  oblong,  quadrangular,  with  very  long  tentacles  at  the 
angles.  This  shark  reaches  a  length  of  2^  feet,  and  is  valueless.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  habit  of  inflatiog  its  body  by  swallowing  air,  like  a 
Tetrodon. 

FamUy  GALEOEHnODJS. 

9.  Mnsteltis  hinnulus  (BlamvUle)  J.  &  G. — Dog  Shark, 

(Muatdus  calif omious  Gill.) 

From  San  Francisco  southward.  Very  abundant  at  San  Pedro  and 
San  Diego,  living  chiefly  in  bays  and  lagoons  and  feeding  upon  Crustacea 
and  small  fish.  It  has  very  little  oil  in  its  liver,  and  is  used  only  for 
crawfish  bait  and  similar  purposes.  The  young  are  sometimes  salted 
and  dried  by  the  Chinese,  tied  in  bundles,  and  shipped  inland  to  the 
Chinese  laborers  on  the  railroads.  They  are  not  much  valued  even  by 
them. 

Most  of  the  specimens  seen  were  2  to  2  J  feet  in  length,  but  two  adult 
females  seen  at  San  Pedro  were  5  feet  long  and  weighed  about  40  pounds 
each. 

10.  RhinotriaoiB  henlei  GilL— Do^  Shark. 

Humboldt  Bay  to  Monterey.  Two  adults  2 J  feet  long,  with  the  young 
inside  and  nearly  ready  for  delivery,  were  taken  at  Monterey  in  April. 
The  embryo  is  connected  to  the  uterus  by  a  placenta,  as  in  Rhinotriads 
{Pleuracromylon)  UeviSy  with  which  the  present  species  is  doubtless  con- 
generic. Many  young  examples  about  a  foot  long  were  obtained  of  the 
Chinese  fishermen  at  Potrero,  near  San  Francisco,  in  August,  and 
numerous  others  were  seen  in  Humboldt  Bay.  This  species  is  chiefly 
used  for  bait. 

11.  Triaols  Bemlfaaolatns  GimTd.^Leopard  Shark;  Catfish;  Cat  Shark. 

From  Cape  Mendocino  southward;  very  abundant  in  all  bays  and 
along  sandy  shores.  The  adults  enter  the  lagoons  in  summer  to  bring 
forth  their  young,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  sometimes  taken  at  one« 
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with  the  seme.  It  reaches  a  length  of  aboat  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  25 
poonds.  It  yields  but  veiy  little  oil^  and  is  considered  wholly  worthless 
by  all  fishermen. 

12.  Galeorhinaa  galeos  (LinnsBtis)  Blainville. — Oil  Shark;  WhiU  Sharic, 

From  Cape  Mendocino  southward;  very  abundant  everywhere  in  bays 
and  lagoons  during  the  summer.  It  brings  forth  its  young  from  May  to 
August,  entering  shallow  bays  for  this  purpose.  It  is  taken  in  large 
numbers  for  its  fins  and  its  oil  at  Sequel,  Monterey,  and  especially  at 
Westminster  and  Newport,  in  Los  Angeles  County.  It  is  usually  taken 
with  hook  and  line,  herring  and  other  silvery  fish  being  the  best  bait. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of  50  pounds,  although 
most  of  those  taken  range  from.  30  to  40.  A  single  liver  makes  three- 
fourths  to  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  pectoral,  dorsal,  and  caudal  fins  are 
taken  off  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Chinese  buy  these  at  about  15  cents 
a  pound  when  dried.  They  strip  off  the  skin  and  remove  the  fleshy  part, 
and  the  gelatinous  rays  of  the  fin  are  valued  by  them  very  highly  for 
soup,  selling  when  prepared  at  about  $1.50  per  pound.  The  fins  of  no 
other  American  shark  are  considered  valuable  by  the  Chinese. 

13.  Galeooerdo  tlgtinaa  Mtiller  &  Henle. — Man-eater  Shark. 

From  San  Diego  southward.  The  jaws  of  a  large  example  taken 
near  San  Diego  were  seen. 

14.  Carcharhinus  glanooa  (Linnsens)  Jordan  &  Gin>ert. — Blue  Shark, 

A  young  specimen  taken  near  San  Francisco  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  jaws  of  an  adult  taken  near 
Seattle  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Washington  Territory. 

15.  EtQamia  lamia  (Eisso)  GiU.— Bay  Shark. 

A  partially  grown  specunen  and  the  jaws  of  an  adult  individual  ob- 
tained at  San  Diego. 

Family  SPHTRNID^. 

16.  Sphyma  zygssna  (LinnffinB)  Rafinesqne. — Hammer-head  Shark, 

A  si>ecimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  at  San 
Pedro,  and  sent  to  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

Family  ALOPIID  JS. 

17.  Alopias  vnlpes  (Gmelin)  Bonaparte. — Thresher, 

Occasionally  taken  at  San  Francisco  and  in  Monterey  Bay.  Probably 
most  abundant  at  Sequel,  but  seen  by  us  only  at  Monterey. 

Family  LAMNID^. 

18.  Lamna  oomubioa  (Linnsens)  MttUer  &,  Henle. 

A  single  specimen  obtained  at  San  Francisco.  Another  was  taken 
last  year  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  drawing  of  it  made  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Ander- 
son. 
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19.  Isiims  (?  oscyrhynchus  Rafinesqae). 

Two  jaws  of  a  species  of  Isurusj  supposed  to  be  J.  axyrhynohuSf  were 
obtained  at  San  Pedro. 

20.  Carcharodon  carohariaa  (L.)  J.  &  Q.— -Man-eater  Shmrh, 

Occasionally  taken  about  Monterey  Bay.  One  of  24  feet  in  length 
taken  at  Garmelo  this  year,  and  one  of  20  feet  at  Sequel.  One  taken  a 
few  years  ago  at  Sequel  had  a  young  sea-lion  weighing  100  pounds  in 
its  stomach.    It  is  valued  only  for  the  oil  in  its  liver. 

Family  CETOEHINTDJS. 

21.  CetorhinuB  nuudmua  (Linnffias)  Blalnyillo. — Ground  Shark, 
OccasionaUy  taken  about  Monterey  by  the  whalers,  and  sometimes 

entangled  in  gill-nets.  About  five  taken  during  the  present  year  at 
Sequel  and  Monterey,  ranging  from  26  to  31  feet  in  length.  It  is  valued 
for  the  oil  in  its  enormous  liver. 

Family  SCYMNID^. 

22.  fitomntoaaa  ndorocephalua  (Bloch)  6iU. — Ground  Sharh. 

From  Puget  Sound  northward;  not  rare.  Often  taken  on  trawl- 
lines  set  for  dog-fish.  A  specimen  8  feet  in  length  seen  by  us  at  Vic- 
toria. The  livers  are  used  with  those  of  the  dog-fish  for  making  ^<  dog- 
fish oil".  In  habits  this  si>ecies  is  very  sluggish,  lying  ^<  on  the  water 
like  a  log". 

FamQy  SPIKACID^. 

23.  Squalua  aoantbiaa  LinnsBus. — Dog-fish;  Spinarola. 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  Alaska;  occasional  soutiiward;  excessively 
abundant  from  Puget  Sound  northward.  It  lives  e^>edally  in  deep  or 
quiet  bays  or  channels,  coming  into  shallower  water  in  pursuit  of  her- 
ring or  salmon.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  herring,  but  will  take  any  bait,  even 
its  own  young.  It  is  caught  in  great  numbers  with  trawl-lines  for  its 
oil,  both  by  white  men  and  Indians.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  3  feet. 
The  young  are  brought  forth  in  June  in  Puget  Sound. 

FamUy  SQUATINIDJS. 

24.  Sqnatixia  angelua  Dmn^riL — Angel-fish;  Angela;  SquaU 

From  San  Frandsco  southward;  not  uncommon.  Seen  by  us  at  Se- 
quel, Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  nearly  5  feet  and  a  weight  of  60  i>ounds.  It  is  not  used 
for  any  purpose. 

FamUy  TOEPEDIKID^. 

25.  Toxpedo  oalifomioa  Ayres. 

Kot  common.    Seen  by  us  only  at  Sequel  and  San  Francisco.    It 
leaches  a  length  of  at  least  2^  feet  and  a  weight  of  nearly  50  pounds. 
Proc.  Nat  Mus.  81 3  April  13,  1 88 !• 
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Family  EHINOBATID^. 

26.  RhinobatOB  productOB  Ayres. — Ouitar;  Shovel-noaed  Shark. 

From  Gape  MeDdocino  southward;  exceedingly  abundant  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  San  Diego,  inhabiting  sandy  shores.  It  brings  forth  its 
young  in  August.  It  reaches  a  length  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  15 
pounds.  The  tails  of  moderate-sized  specimens  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese 
and  Mexicans,  although  little  valued  by  either.  The  body  is  sometimes 
used  for  lobster  bait. 

27.  Flatyrhinoidls  triseriatiui  (Jordan  &  GUbert)  Gamian. 

From  San  Francisco  southward;  generally  abundant,  with  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  viviparous,  bringing  forthAts  young  in  August,  4  to  6  in 
each  ovarial  sac.  It  reaches  a  length  of  20  inches  and  a  weight  of  4  to 
5  poands.    It  is  used  for  no  purpose. 

28.  Syirhina  exasperata  (Jordan  &,  GUbert)  Gannan. 

Seen  by  us  at  San  Diego  only,  where  half-grown  specimens  are  very 
abundant.  Ko  adults  have  been  seen  by  us,  but  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  a  viviparous  (and  therefore  Bhinobatoid)  species.  It  is 
not  used  as  food. 

Family  BAIID^. 

29.  Raia  steUolata  Jordan  &.  Gilbert. 

Seen  by  us  only  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  where  it  is  very  abundant 
in  the  winter  and  spring.  Both  adults  and  youug  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  in  the  gill-nets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  30  inches.  It  is  never 
sent  to  market,  its  dark  color  and  very  rough  skin  rendering  it  unsala- 
ble, the  conventional  ray  being  light  brown  and  nearly  smooth. 

30.  Raia  rhina  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

From  Monterey  to  Vancouver's  Island;  less  common  than  the  others, 
but  not  rare.  It  reaches  a  length  of  32  inches.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Francisco  it  is  sent  to  the  city  markets  with  R.  binoculata  and 
jB.  inornata;  elsewhere  it  is  rarely  eaten 

31.  Raia  inornata  J.  &,  G. — Ray;  Skate;  Rate, 

Very  abundant  about  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  where  it  is  taken 
in  gill-nets  and  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  24  to  30  inches.  It  is 
brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market  in  large  numbers  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  never  being  shipx>ed  ftom  any  considerable  distance. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  alone  eaten,  and  these  chiefly  by  the  French. 

At  Santa  Barbara  a  variety  or  subspecies  (var.  inermis)  of  this  form 
occurs  in  some  abundance.  It  is  similar  in  size  and  appearance,  but 
has  the  spines  and  armature  of  the  body  and  tail  very  little  developed. 
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32.  Raia  binoonlata  Girard.'—Skate;  Bay, 

{Baia  cooperi  Grd.) 
From  Monterey  to  Alaska ;  everywhere  common ;  the  largest  and  most 
abundant  skate  on  the  coast.  It  frequents  bays  and  sandy  shores,  and 
is  taken  with  nets  or  hooks.  It  feeds  on  crustaceans  and  fishes.  Two 
specimens  of  Oo^tus  polyaoanthoceplialiM^  each  a  foot  long,  were  found  in 
the  stomach  of  one  of  these  skates.  The  egg-cases  are  laid  in  July. 
They  are  quadrate,  with  very  short  tentacles,  and  are  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  Raia  Mnoeulata  reaches  a  length  of  5  to  6  feet  and  a  weight  of 
more  than  60  pounds.  It  is  generally  the  commonest  species  in  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco;  elsewhere  it  is  rarely  used  for  food,  and  its 
liver  yields  but  very  little  oil. 

Family  TRTGONID-SJ, 

33.  Urolophoa  haUerl  Cooper.— .Bonnei  Sting  Ray. 

From  Point  Ooncepcion  southward;  excessively  abundant  in  the  bays 
and  lagoons.  The  bottom  of  portions  of  San  Diego  Bay  is  literally  lined 
with  these  rays,  who  lie  on  the  bottom  nearly  buried  in  loose  sand  or 
mud.  This  is  the  smallest,  most  abundant,  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
sting-rays,  striking  quickly  and  accurately  with  its  muscular  tail.  One 
taken  in  a  net  struck  at  another,  the  sting  passing  entirely  through  the 
body  of  the  latter.  This  species  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches,  and  is 
never  eaten. 

34.  Pteroplatea  mannorata  Cooper. — Ray, 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  common  in  bays  and  along  sandy 
shores.  It  reaches  a  length  of  1 J  feet,  the  breadth  being  about  2^.  It 
is  not  usually  recognized  as  a  sting-ray,  and  is,  therefore,  frequently 
used  as  food,  the  larger  ones  taken  at  San  Pedro  being  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  are  eaten  by  the  French  as  Eaie, 

35.  Dasybatns  dlptemroB  Jordau  &  Gilbert. 

Abundant  in  San  Diego  Bay;  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  nearly  3  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail.    It  is  not  used  as  tbod. 

Family  MYLIOBATID^. 

36.  Myliobatis  oalifbmicna  QiH.—SUngaree ;  SHng  Ray, 

{RMnoptera  vespertilio  Grd.) 
From  Cape  Mendocino  southward;  very  abundant,  especially  about 
San  Diego.  Like  the  other  species  of  sting-rays,  it  feeds  on  fishes  and 
Crustacea,  and  takes  the  hook  readily.  Its  young  are  brought  forth  in 
July.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  60  pounds  or  more,  and  is  sometimes 
brought  into  the  market  of  San  Francisco. 

37.  Aetobatis  latlceps  Gill. 

California  and  southward;  not  obtained  by  us. 
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Family  CEPHALOPTEEID^. 

38.  Manta  birostrlB  ( Walbamn)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

{Ceratoptera  vampyrus  Anct.) 

We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  one  or  more  individuals  of 
this  gigantic  species  have  been  taken  by  whalers  near  San  Diego. 

Family  GT^TMMBIDM. 

39.  Chimaera  ooUisBi  Bennett — BaUfisk, 

From  Monterey  northward ;  extremely  abundant  everywhere  along  the 
coast  in  deep  bays.  It  feeds  on  fish,  etc.,  and  takes  the  hook  very 
readily.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  July,  the  egg-cases  being  long  and  slender, 
without  tentacles.  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  2  feet  and  a  weight  of 
6  to  8  pounds.  It  is  .not  used  for  any  purpose.  The  liver  is  extremely 
large  and  fat,  and  it  is  said  that  the  oil  it  yields  is  superior  to  any  sort 
of  shark-oil,  but  the  fish  is  too  small  for  its  pursuit  to  be  profitable. 

FamUy  AdPENSERID^. 

40.  Acipenser  tranamontantui  Bichardson.— TTAito  Sturgeon;  Common  Sturgeon. 

{Aciptnser  brachyrhynchua  and  acuUroatris  Ayres.) 

Common  in  the  bays  and  large  rivers  from  San  Francisco  northward, 
great  numbers  being  taken  in  the  Sacramento,  -Columbia,  and  Frazer's 
Bivers.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea,  etc.,  and  in  Frazer's  Eiver  gorges  itself 
on  the  eulachon.  It  runs  up  the  rivers  with  the  salmon  in  the  spring, 
and  probably  spawns  in  the  summer.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  to  15  fieet 
and  a  weight  probably  of  300  to  400  pounds.  It  is  largely  used  as  food, 
although  very  cheap.  In  the  restaurants  it  is  usually  called  ^^  sea-bass". 
Many  sturgeons  are  smoked  and  caviar  is  made  from  the  roe. 

41.  Aoipenaer  mediroatris  Ayres. — Chreen  Sturgeon, 

(Acipenser  acutirostris  Gthr.  non  Ayres.) 
This  species  is  found  in  the  same  waters  as  the  preceding,  but  is  much 
less  abundant.    It  reaches  probably  a  similar  size.    It  is  not  used  as 
food,  being  reputed  "poisonous''  by  the  fishermen.    Seen  by  us  at  San 
Francisco  and  Astoria. 

FamUy  MUR^KCDiB. 

42.  Mursen^mordax  AyTes.^-Con^er£!6{;  Congaree, 

From  Point  Ooncepcion  southward;  abundant  about  all  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands.  It  lives  among  rocks  near  low-tide  mark  and  takes 
the  hook  readily.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  on  land  at  low  tide.  It 
is  extremely  pugnacious,,  "striking  firom  the  shoulder"  like  a  snake.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  about  5  feet  and  a  weight  of  15  to  20  pounds.  It  is 
used  as  food  and  the  flesh  is  very  fat,  resembling  that  of  Anguilla.  Its 
skin  is  said  to  be  poisonous  ("very  jwzen")  by  the  fisherman. 
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Famay  ANGUILLrD^, 

43.  Myxlohthys  tigriniu  Girard. 

Becorded  from  Adair  Bay,  Oregon;  unknown  to  us. 

44.  OphichthyB  ttlBerialls  (Kanp)  Gthr. 

Dr.  Cooper  informs  me  that  he  has  taken  this  species  on  the  coast,  A 
specimen  from  Lower  Galifomia  (the  type  of  ^^  Ophisurtis  califbmiemis^ 
Grarrett)  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Galifomia  Academy  of  Sciences. 

FamUy  NEMIOHTHYIDJE. 

45.  Nemlohthys  avocetta  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

A  single  specimen,  22  inches  in  length,  was  taken  at  Port  Gamble,  in 
Puget  Sound,  and  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  President  An- 
derson, of  the  University  of  Washington. 

Family  ALBIJLID^, 

46.  Albala  vulpea  (Lixmseus)  Goode. 

Bather  common  in  San  Diego  Bay,  running  in  schools.  It  spawns 
late  in  summer.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot.  It  is  sold  with 
the  mullet  when  taken,  and  from  its  bright  silvery  coloration  meets 
with  a  ready  sale.    It  is,  however,  dry  and  bony,  and  but  indiflferent 

food. 

Family  CLUPEID^. 

47.  Clnpea  mirabUis  Girard.— JTetrin^. 

Everywhere  exceedingly  abundant  along  the  whole  coast,  especially 
northward;  found  south  of  Point  Concepcion  in  winter  only.  At  S£Ui 
Diego  it  spawns  in  January;  further  north  much  later.  It  is  similar 
in  size  and  value  to  the  Atlantic  herring,  and,  like  it,  is  largely  smoked 
or  salted.    The  price  in  spring  and  summer  is  usually  very  low. 

48.  Clnpea  aagaz  Jenyns. — Sardine;  Siidina, 

Whole  coast;  very  abundant  southward,  especially  in  winter.  It  is 
most  common  at  San  Diego,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  from 
the  wharves.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  9  inches,  and  is  considered 
a  rathCT  better  food-fish  than  the  herring.  No  attempts  have  yet  been 
made  to  put  up  this  si>ecies  in  oiL  ^ 

Family  ENGRAULID^. 

49.  StolephomB  oompresana  (Girard)  J.  &  Q,—/^prat 

San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  Bays;  very  abundant,  but  less  so  than  the 
other  species.  Kot  seen  northward.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  6 
inches.  It  is  not  wortti  much  as  food,  the  flesh  being  ftOl  of  small,  stiff 
bones. 
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50.  Btolephoms  delioati«dmtui  (Girard)  J.  &  G. 

San  Diego  Bay;  very  abundant.  Not  seen  elsewhere.  A  small  spe- 
cies, reaching  a  length  of  less  than  3  inches. 

51.  Btolephoms  xingens  ( Jenyns)  J.  &  G. — Anchovy, 

Abundant  in  clear  bays  for  the  entire  length  of  the  coast.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  6  inches,  and  it  often  corner  into  the  markete.  Its 
chief  use  is,  however,  as  bait  for  flounders  and  rock-cod.  The  Chinese 
salt  them  in  barrels  for  that  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  pickled  with 
spices  by  the  Germans,  and  sold  as  "Norsk  Anchovy'^. 

Family  SALMONID^. 

52.  Balvelintis  malxna  (Walb.)  J.  &  G.— 2)o%  Farden  Trout;  Bull  Tnmt;  8aUMm 

Tro%t, 
(Saltno  spectdbilU  Grd. ;  Salmo  oamphelli  Snckley ;  Salmo  lordi  Gtiiither;  8<ilmo 
tudes  Cope ;  Salmo  oallariaa  FoMsm ;  Salmo  bairdi  Sackley.)  i 

Abundant  in  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Cascade  Eange  firom  Mount 
Shasta  northward  to  Alask^.  Large  numbers  are  found  in  the  salt 
waters  of  Puget  Sound,  where  they  are  taken  in  seines  and  with  hook 
and  line. 

In  the  mountains  it  is  usually  quite  small ;  in  the  lakes  larger.  At 
Seattle  and  in  Frazer's  Eiver  it  often  reaches  a  weight  of  12  pounds. 
It  is  an  excellent  food-fish.  It  feeds  on  sticklebacks  (salmon-killers), 
herrings,  and  other  small  fish. 

53.  Salmo  irideos  Gibbons. — CaliforHia  Brook  I^out;  Rahibow  Drout 

From  Mount  Shasta  to  San  Luis  Eey  Biver,  in  streams  of  the  Coast 
Bange  and  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Less  common  north  of 
California,  and  seldom  seen  in  salt  water.  It  is  not  often  sent  to  the 
market  of  San  Francisco.  It  seems  to  be  much  smaller  in  size  than 
the  other  species  of  the  coast,  rarely  becoming  more  than  18  inches  in 
length.  The  largest  specimens  seen  are  from  McCloud  Eiver,  and  very 
deep  bodied. 

54.  Salmo  gairdneri  Richardson.— /9toe2-}b«a<I ;  Hard-head;  Blatic  Salmon, 

{Salmo  trunoatus  Snckley.) 
Found  in  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  from  the  Columbia  north- 
ward, and  occasionally  in  the  Sacramento.  It  appears  with  the  salmon 
and  is  usually  thought  to  be  migratory,  but  is  probably  not  so,  or  migra- 
tory to  a  small  degree.  It  spawns  later  than  the  salmon,  and  most  of 
the  individuals  taken  during  the  time  of  the  salmon  run  in  the  spring 
are  spent,  and  their  flesh  is  of  no  value.  In  other  rivers  than  the 
Columbia,  and  at  other  seasons  it  is  esteemed  an  excellent  food-fish. 
Its  length  is  about  that  of  an  ordinary  Quinnat  salmon;  the  body  is  less 
deep  and  the  tail  heavier.  The  usual  weight  is  from  14  to  18  pounds. 
It  is  never  canned,  as  the  flesh  is  pale  and  grows  paler  when  boiled^  and 
the  bones  are  firm  and  stiff! 
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55.  Balmo  pnrpnratiis  Pallas.— Ore^^oti  Brook  Trout;  Salmon  Trout;  Lake  Droui, 

(SalmodarU  moh.) 

Very  abandant  in  all  waters  north  of  Mount  Shasta  and  thnmgh  the 
Great  Basin  and  Eocky  Mountain  region;  occasional  southward  to  Santa 
Cmz.  Found  in  abundance  in  salt  water  in  Puget  Sound  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  usually  seen  of  but  2  to  8  or  10  pounds 
in  weight,  but  occasional  specimens  weighing  as  much  as  25  pounds  are 
taken  in  the  Columbia  in  summer  ( G.  J.  Smith).  These  latter  are  known 
usnally  as  steel-heads,  although  the  common  steel-head  is  H.  gairdneri; 
the  young  as  brook-trout,  and  the  partly  grown  as  salmon- trout  This 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  our  trout,  and  it  is  subject  to  many 
Tanations. 

56.  Oncorhynohtia  kisatch  (Walb.)  J.  &  G. — Coho  Salmon  of  Frazw'^  Biver;  Silver 

Salmon;  Kiautch;  Bielaya  Byba.    Skewitz. 

Sacramento  River  to  Puget  Sound  and  northward;  very  abundant  in 
summer  and  fall.  It  is  rarely  taken  in  the  Columbia  in  the  spring,  but 
great  numbers  run  up  the  river  in  the  fall.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  salmon,  reaching  a  length  of  about  30  inches  and  a  weight  of  4  to 
8  pounds.  As  a  food  fish  it  ranks  with  the  young  of  0.  chouicJuiy  which 
it  much  resembles.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  few  (40-50) 
pyloric  cceca.  In  0.  chouicha  there  are  about  180  pyloric  coeca.  In  fall 
the  males  become  greatly  distorted  and  hook-jawed,  and  specimens  in 
every  stage  can  be  found  in  late  summer. 

# 

57.  OnoorhynohuaohoixioliaCWalb.)  J.  &0.—Quinnat  Salmon;  King  Salmon;  Ch^ui- 

cka;  Chinnooh  Salmon ;  Spring  Salmon ;  Columbia  Biver  Salmon ;  Sacramento 
Salmon;  Winter  Salmon ;  White  Salmon.    Sawkwey. 

Prom  Ventura  Eiver  northward  to  Behring's  Straits,  ascending  Sacra- 
mento, Bogue's,  Klamath,  Columbia,  and  Frazer's  Eivers  in  spring,  as 
well  as  the  streams  of  Alaska,  Kamtschatka,  Japan,  and  Northern 
China;  in  fall  ascending  these  and  probably  aU  other  rivers  in  greater 
or  less  abundance;  the  young  taken  in  Monterey  Bay,  Puget  Sound, 
etc,  in  summer  in  considerable  numbers.  This  salmon,  by  far  the  most 
important  fish  in  our  Pacific  waters,  reaches  a  weight  of  about  70  pounds. 
The  average  in  the  Columbia  Biver  is  about  22  pounds;  in  the  Sacra* 
mento  Biver  about  18;  in  other  rivers  usually  still  smaller. 

5a  Onoorhynohus  nerka  (Walbaum)  QUI  &  JoTdsm.^BluO'badk ;  Suklceige;  'Bed-fieh; 
Baeoal;  Frazet^s  Biver  Salmon  ;  Kraenaya  Byba. 

From  Columbia  Biver  to  the  Aleutian  Islands;,  the  principal  salmon 
of  Frazer^s  Biver;  unknown  in  Eel  Biver,  Bogue  Biver,  and  in  the 
Sacramento.  In  the  Columbia  Biver  it  is  much  less  abundant  than  the 
Quinnat  salmon,  and  its  tfesh  is  less  firm  and  paler.  It  reaches  a  weight 
of  5  to  8  pounds,  four  ^<  blue-backs"  being  counted  at  the  canneries 
equ^  to  one  Chinnook  salmon.  It  runs  chiefly  in  the  spring,  few  of 
them  being  seen  on  Frazer's  Biver  or  the  Columbia  in  the  fall.  Like 
the  Quinnat  it  ascends  streams  to  great  distances.    It  is  known  in  the 
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fall  as  red-flsh.  In  the  upper  courses  of  the  Columbia  and  Frazer's 
Eiver,  this  species  and  the  preceding  are  the  only  salmon  fouud.  The 
blue-back,  in  all  its  protean  forms,  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
much  longer  and  more  numerous  gill-rakers. 

59.  Onoorhynohtui  keta  (Walb.)  G.  &  J, —Dog  SaliMm;  QuarUch;  Kayho;  Le  KaL 
San  Francisco  to  Behring's  Straits^  very  abundant  in  the  fell,  when 

it  runs  in  all  streams,  but  not  to  a  great  distance.  Not  seen  by  us  any- 
where in  the  spring.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  12  to  20  pounds.  As  it  is 
taken  only  in  fall,  after  the  development  of  the  organs  of  generation 
has  caused  the  deterioration  of  the  flesh,  it  has  little  economic  value. 
Oonsi^erable  numbers  are  salted  or  dried  by  the  Indians. 

60.  Onoorh7nohtugorbxischa(Walbaiim)GiU&  Jordan.~^ttnip5a«ii;i^Ziii<m;  Haddo; 

Hone;  Holia, 

Sacramento  Biyer  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea;  abundant  in  Puget 
Sound  on  alternate  years,  1880  being  a  year  of  scarcity.  Occasionally 
seen  in  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento,  but  not  sufficiently  abundant  to 
constitute  a  distinct  run.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  3  to  7  pounds,  being 
the  smallest  of  the  salmon.  The  females  are  canned  in  summer  and 
fall,  the  hook-jawed  males  being  rejected. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  species 
of  Oncorhynchus.  The  figures  given  are  the  averages  of  variation,  so  taac 
as  known: 


Name. 

•3 

1 

1 

r 

1 

i 

1 

If 

1 

«  • 
«  a 

• 

< 

KBrUngB. 

Eisatcli 

10 
13 

10 
U 

9 
U 

16 

11 
17 

18 
10 
16 
U 

U 

70 
100 
100 

80 

225 

128 
142 
146 
182 

180 

18-14 
16-10 
18-14 
18-15 

12 

6 
20 
12 

8 

4 

Bock  spotted;  tail  imspqtted. 

ChooiohA 

except  upper  ray. 
Back  and  taflspottftd. 
Dorsal  region  with  fine  spota, 

Ketft 

KerkA.; 

wbioh  are  often  obsolete. 

No  spots  anywhere  in  spring; 
young  with  ragne  spots  <mi 
back;  tail  speckled  in  lUL 

Back  and  taa  spotted. 

61.  H3rpome8tui  pretioBOfl  (Girard)  Qi)l,—Surf  Smelt  < 

From  Monterey  to  Alaska ;  very  abundant  north  of  San  Francisco, 
and  often  seen  ii^  the  San  Francisco  markets.  It  deposits  its  spawn  in 
the  surf  in  the  spring.    It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot  and  becomes 
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yery  fat.  As  a  pan-flsh  it  ranks  very  high,  being  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  eolachon.  The  Hypamesus  olidus  of  Kamtschatka  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Bean  to  be  a  different  species,  spawning  in  fresh  waters. 

€2.  Thaletohthys  paoifioiu  (Richardson)  Grd. — Ealaohon;  Hoolakin;  Candle-ftsh; 
Grease-fish;  Smelt. 

From  Oregon  northward,  ascending  the  rivers  in  spring  in  enormous 
numbers,  bat  ^ot  for  a  great  distance.  It  is  especially  numerous  in 
Frazer's  River  and  Nass  Eiver,  and  very  many  ascend  the  Columbia. 
The  run  m  Frazer's  Eiver  takes  place  in  May.  They  are  exceedingly 
fat,  and  when  dry  are  said  to  bum  like  a  candle.  On  Nass  Eiver  is  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  eulachon  oil,  intended  ^  a  substitute 
for  cod-liver  oil.  The  fact  that  eulachon  oil  is  semi-solid  or  lard -like  at 
ordinary  temperature  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  its  salability  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  fresh,  the  eulachon  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  pan-fishes, 
and  many  of  them  are  sent  to  the  markets  of  Victoria.  Pickled  eu- 
lachons  are  sent  to  San  Francisco.  It  reaches  a  length  of  a  little  less 
than  a  foot. 

63.  Oamenis  thaleiohthys  Ayres. — Smelt 

From  Monterey  northward ;  rather  common,  but  not  in  such  great  num- 
bers as  the  surf-smelt  and  the  eulachon.  It  is  smaller  and  less  valu- 
able than  these.  Little  distinctive  is  known  of  its  habits.  Those  brought 
into  market  are  usually  soft,  and  are  less  salable  than  the  spurious 
*^  smelty^  AtherijiopsUy  with  which  they  are  often  mixed.  It  is  rarely 
more  than  6  inches  in  length. 

I 

64.  Osmems  attenaatas  Lockington. — Smelt, 

Everywhere  found  with  the  preceding  and  scarcely  less  common. 
Nothing  distinctive  is  known  of  its  habits,  and  it  may  x>ossibly  turn  out 
to  be  the  female  of  the  same  species. 

Family  ALBPIDOSAUEID^. 

65.  Alepidosannui  borealis  GilL — Hand-ewo  Fish. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward,  in  deep  water;  cast  on  shore  by  storms. 
A  head  from  Puget  Sound  in  the  Museum  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  another  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Alaflka  Commercial  Company. 

Family  PAEALEPIDiB. 

66.  Sndfai  lingena  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

Known  only  from  one  specimen,  about  8  inches  in  length,  from  the 
stomach  of  a  Merhums^  itself  in  the  stomach  of  an  Oroynus  alalongay  in 
Santa  Barbara  ChanneL 

67.  Paralepis  oomaoans  J.  &,  G. 

One  specimen  obtained  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  It  is  very  close  to 
Paralepis  borealis  Beinh.  from  Greenland,  if  not  identical  with  it. 
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Faimly  SOOPELIDiB. 

68.  BjmodQS  Incioceps  (Ayres)  GilL— Dtwparee  Dock, 

From  San  Francisco  southward;  rather  common  in  summer  and. 
sometimes  brought  into  the  markets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a 
loot,  and  is  not  much  valued  as  a  food-fish.  This  species  differs  from 
the  Atlantic  Synodm  fc^tens  in  the  much  greater  number  of  scales  in  a 
vertical  series,  and  in  the  longer  pectorals,  as  well  as  in  lesser  details. 
The  distinctive  characters  given  by  Ayres  are  mostly  fallacious. 

69.  Myotophiim  orenolare  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

One  specimen,  2  J  inches  in  length,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  Orcgn%ts 
alalongaj  in  Santa  Baroara  Channel,  in  July.  Another  obtained  oflf 
Vancouver's  Island  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Bean. 

Family  CYPEINODONTIDiB. 

70.  Cyprinodon  oalifbmienaia  Girard. 

Described  from  San  Diego.    Only  the  original  types  known. 

71.  Fondulofl  parvipinnia  Girard. 

From  Point  Concepcion  southward;  exceedingly  abundant  in  muddy 
bays  and  lagoons,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  streams.  The  males  in 
summer  have  the  scales  rough  with  small  corneous  appendages  much 
as  in  some  Cyprinidce.  This  species  reaches  a  length  of  2^  inches,  and 
is  used  for  no  puri>ose. 

Family  SCOMBEEESOOID^. 

72.  Bxoocetiia  oalifomictui  Coo^t,— Flying-fish ;  Volador, 

In  great  schools  in  summer,  ranging  north  to  Point  Ck>ncepcion,  and 
very  abundant  about  all  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  It  flies  for  a  dis- 
tance sometimes  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  usually  not  rising  more 
than  3  or  4  feet.  Its  motion  in  the  water  is  extremely  rapid,  and  its 
motive  power  is  certainly  chiefly  due  to  the  movement  of  its  powerful 
tail  in  the  water.  On  rising  from  the  water  the  movements  of  the  tail 
are  continued  for  some  seconds  until  the  whole  body  is  out  of  the  water. 
While  the  tail  is  in  motion  the  pectorals  are  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  vi- 
bration and  the  ventrals  are  folded.  When  the  action  of  the  tail  ceaaes, 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  spread,  and,  so  &t  as  we  can  see,  held 
at  rest.  When  the  fish  begins  to  fall,  the  tail  touches  the  water  and  the 
motion  of  the  i>ectorals  recommences.  When  on  the  wing  it  resembles 
a  huge  dragon-fly.  Its  motion  is  very  swift.  At  first  it  is  in  a  straight 
line,  but  this  becomes  deflected  to  a  curve,  the  pectoral  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  arc  being  bent  downward.  It  is  able  to  some  extent  to  turn 
its  course  to  shy  off  from  a  vessel    The  motion  seems  to  have  no  refer- 
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ence  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  we  observed  it  best  from  the  bow 
of  a  steamer  off  Santa  GataUna  Island  in  early  morning,  when  both  air 
and  water  were  free  from  motion. 

The  flying-fish  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  and  a  weight  of  abont  1^ 
pounds.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  food-fish,  and  is  t4iken  in  large 
numbers  ofT  Santa  Gatalina  for  the  market  of  Los  Angeles.  It  appears 
only  about  the  middle  of  summer,  which  is  its  season  of  spawning. 
Nine-tenths  of 'those  seen  by  us  in  July  were  males. 

73.  Hemirhamphns  rosse  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Bather  abundant  in  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  Bays,  swimming  slowly 
about  Dear  the  surfieice.  It  reaches  a  length  of  probably  not  over  a  foot, 
and  is  used  for  no  purpose. 

74.  Boomberesoz  brevtrostzla  Peters. 

One  specimen  taken  in  Monterey  Bay.  Becorded  by  Dr.  Ayres  from 
Tomales  Bay. 

75.  Tylostmis  eadlia  (Grd.)  J.  &  G,^Need1e-fiah ;  Gar-fish, 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  rather^  common  in  summer,  especially 
in  San  Diego  Bay.  It  lives  in  sheltered  bays,  swimming  near  the  sur- 
&ce.  It  spawns  in  August.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  2^  feet,  and 
is  esteemed  a  good  food-fish. 

Family  MUGILID^. 

76.  Mogil  albula  L.  {Mvgil  mtxioanus  SteindaclmeT).— 4^t^^;  Ch^h, 

Ftom  Monterey  southward  5  very  abundant  in  San  Diego  Bay.  It 
ascends  all  creeks  and  lagoons  in  winter,  and  many  of  them  become  land- 
locked and  are  destroyed  by  the  pelicans.  It  is  said  to  be  spreading 
northward  along  the  coast,  and  to  have  first  appeared  at  San  Pedro 
about  three  years  ago.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  15  inches,  and  when 
taken  in  clear  water  is  much  esteemed.  Many  of  those  brought  into  the 
market  are  seined  in  muddy  lagoons,  and  the  flavor  of  the  water  is  im« 
parted  to  the  flesh  of  the  mullet.  Like  other  mullets,  this  species  feeds 
on  mud.  It  is  not  obviously  different  from  the  common  mullet  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Family  ATHEEINID^. 

77.  Lenresthes  tenuis  (Ayres)  Jordan  Sl  Gilbert. 

Seen  at  San  Diego  only;  in  some  parts  of  the  bay  occurring  in  im- 
mense  schools,  but  not  generally  common.  This  is  one  of  the  smaller 
species  of  the  family,  reaching  a  length  of  rarely  more  than  4  inches. 

78.  Atherinops  afOnis  (Ayres)  Stemdaohner.— Zi»/«  Smelt;  Petite  Smelt. 

Gape  Mendocino  southwai^l ;  abundant,  especially  in  bays  and  lagoons, 
generally  preferring  more  sheltered  pla^  than  the  next  species.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  abou{}  a  foot,  and  is  a  pan-fish  of  good  quality,  hav* 
ing  firm,  white  flesh,  which  is  rather  dry.  Many  of  them  are  dried  by  the 
Chinese. 
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79.  AtherlnopslB  califomlensia  Girard. — Oommoii  Smelt. 

Prom  Cape  Mendocino  southward  j  very  abundant,  being  taken  with 
the  seine  in  great  numbers  in  all  open  bays.  It  is  also  often  taken  by 
trolling  with  a  small  hook.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  18  inches,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  food-fishes  on  the  coast  Its  flesh  is  firm, 
white,  and  delicate,  but  rather  dry.  The  genus  AtJierinapsis  is  distin- 
guished by  its  non-protractile  premaxillaries. 

Family  SPflYRiBNID^. 

80.  Sphyrsena  argentea  Girard. — Barracuda;  Barracuta. 

Abundant  iu  summer  from  San  Francisco  southward,  especially  about 
Monterey  (Soquel)  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  The  chief  run  is  in 
July.  It  spawns  in  August,  and  then  disappears,  probably  retiring  into 
deeper  water,  or  perhaps  moving  southward.  It  is  taken  chiefly  by 
trolling  at  a  distance  of  3  or  more  miles  from  the  mainland.  About  the 
islands  it  may  be  sometimes  taken  by  still-fishing.  The  young  are  often 
taken  in  seines  in  winter.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  3  feet  and  a 
weight  of  about  12  pounds.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  food-fish, 
and  when  salted  and  dried  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other,  even 
than  the  Alaska  cod-fish. 

Family  AMMODYTIDJE. 

81.  Ammodytes  peraonatua  Girard. — Sand  Lant;  Sand  Lance. 

Abundant  along  sandy  shores  from  Monterey  to  Alaska.  Found  in 
immense  schools  in  Puget  Sound.  It  burrows  in  the  sand  between  tide- 
marks.    It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  inches,  and  is  sometimes  taken  for 

bait 

Family  ECHENEEDJE. 

82.  Remora  Jaoobooa  (Lowe)  Gill. 

A  single  specimen  seen  in  the  market  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  proba- 
bly not  uncommon. 

83.  Boheneia  nanoratea  L. 

Occasionally  taken  about  San  Francisco. 

Family  XIPHUD^. 

84.  Xiphlaa  £;ladia8  Jjinn^.—Sward-fieh ;  Eepada. 

Occasionally  seen  about  Santa  Oatalina  and  the  Ooronados,  but  never 
taken,  the  fishermen  having  no  suitable  tackle.  One  seen  by  us  off 
Santa  Monica  about  8  feet  in  length. 

Family  SOOMBRip^. 

85.  Scomber  aoombrua  Linn^. — Eastern  Mackerel. 

Not  seen  by  us.  Oapt.  Charles  WiUughby,  Indian  agent  at  Keah 
Bay,  formerly  a  mackerel-fisher  in  Massachusetts,  informs  us  that  he 
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once  netted  a  school  of  true  eastern  mackerel  off  Santa  Oatalina  Island. 
J.  Weinmiller^  of  Santa  Barbara,  has  also  taken  them  occasionally  off 
Anacapa  Island.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  casual  occurrence  of  this 
8X>ecies  on  our  Pacific  coast. 

87.  Soomber  pnefumatophonis  Delaroche. — Easter  Mackerel;  Tinker  Mackerel;  HHU 

Mackerel, 
(Scomber  diego  Ajtes;  Scomber  dekayi  StoTer,) 
From  Monterey  southward  5  coming  in  irregular  and  often  large  schools 
in  summer  and  fall.    It  reaches  a  length  of  a  little  more  than  a  foot. 

88.  OroynuB  alalonga  (Omelin)  Riaao.—AlbUsore. 

(  Orcynue  padficus  Cooper ;  Tktfnnue  pac^/icue  C .  &  Y . ) 

From  San  Francisco  southward;  abundant  in  summer  south  of  Point 
Ck>ncepcion  and  taken  by  trolling.  It  is  found  in  deeper  water  than  the 
bonito,  being  rarely  taken  within  6  miles  of  the  shore.  It  feeds  on 
anchovy  and  squid,  and  occasionally  rare  deep-water  fishes  are  found 
in  its  stomach.  It  is  shorter  and  deeper  than  the  bonito,  weighing  12 
to  15  pounds.  It  is  little  valued  as  a  food-fish,  selling  at  about  25  cents. 
It  is  caught  chiefly  for  sport,  as  it  is  a  very  gamy  fish. 

Another  OrcyntiSj  known  as  the  ^Huna^,  exists  about  Santa  Cruz 
Island,  but  we  failed  to  obtain  it. 

89.  Barda  chUensls  (Cnvier  &  Valenciennes)  J.  &  G. — Bonito;  Spanish  Mackerel; 

SkipfJkk;  Tuna, 

From  Monterey  southward;  very  abundant  everywhere  in  summer, 
when  it  is  taken  in  grdat  numbers,  by  troUing,  at  a  distiance  of  2  or  3 
miles  from  shore.  It  is  extensively  salted  and  dried,  but  the  flesh  is 
rather  coarse,  and  it  brings  a  lower  price  than  the  yellow-tail  and  bar- 
racuda. It  reaches  a  weight  of  about  12  pounds  and  sells  at  about  25 
cents.  After  the  spawning  season  the  young  are  very  abundant  in  the 
kelp.    . 

90.  Scomberomoms  oonoolor  (Lockington)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay.  It  comes  to  the  market  at  San  Francisco  from  Sequel 
every  year,  but  in  small  numbers.  Earely  n^iore.than  18  or  20. come  in 
in  a  single  season.  This  year  (1880)  upwards  of  40  were  taken,  nearly 
half  of  which  were  secured  by  us.  Its  usual  pric^  in  the  market  of  San 
Francisco  is  about  12.50.  The  female  is  marked  by  two  rows  of  alter- 
nating, round,  bronze  spots  about  the  size  of  the  pupil. 

Family  COEYPH^NIDiB. 

91.  CoryphaNia  (species). 

A  dolphin  came  ashore  in  a  storm  at  Gayucos  a  few  years  since.  Its 
captor  and  eater  informs  us  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  dol- 
phin in  Mexican  waters,  and  that  this  was  the  same  flsh. 
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Famfly  STEOMATEID.aB, 

92.  Stromateiu  siinlllimtis  Ayres. — Pompano, 

Entire  coast;  common,  but  most  abundant  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Francisco.  Its  movements  on  the  coast  are  very  irregular.  It  is  usually 
scarce  in  winter  everywhere,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  formerly  much 
less  abundant  than  now.  It  is  taken  in  seines,  and  also  by  hook  and 
line  or  grab-hook  fix)m  the  wharves.  It  is  usually  esteemed  as  the  best 
pan-fish  on  the  coast,  and  always  brings  a  high  price— 25  to  50  cents  per 
pound.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  inches  and  a  weight  of  little  more  than 
half  a  pound. 

Family  CARAJ^GIDJB. 

93.  Beriola  lalandi  Cavier  &  Valdncieimes. — Yellow  Tail;  White  Salmon;  Cavaaina, 

(Seriola  mazatlana  Steindaclmer.) 

Only  about  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Goronados  Islands,  where  it  is 
abundant  in  summer,  spawning  in  July  and  August;  not  seen  in  winter. 
It  is  taken  by  trolling  only.  As  a  fresh  fish  it  ranks  high.  When  salted 
it  is  graded  as  best,  with  Bekaya  and  Sphyrcma.  It  feeds  on  squid  and 
various  small  fishes,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  40  to  50  pounds  and  a 
length  of  4  to  5  feet  The  ^^horse-mackerel,  Halatraetus  dorsalis^j  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  Oronise's  N^atural  W^ealth  of  California,  is 
undoubtedly  the  present  species. 

94.  Caranz  oabaUofl  Giinther. 

(Trachurus  hoop8  Grd.) 

Only  the  original  type  of  Girard's  description  has  been  taken  on  our 
coast. 

95.  TraohnruB  plnmierlantui  (Lac^pMe)  J.  &  Q.^Horae  Mackerel. 

{Trachurua  trachurue  Giinther;  Tracihurue  aymmelricue  Ayree.) 

Yery  abundant  in  summer  as  feur  north  as  Monterey.  It  is  taken  in 
seines  in  large  numliers  and  used  chiefly  for  bait.  Many  of  them  are 
salted  for  this  purpose.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight 
of  less  than  a  pound. 

Specimens  of  this  species  from  Monterey  and  from  Venice  are  not  ob- 
viously different.  The  individual  variations  in  the  curvature  of  the  lat- 
eral line  are  considerable. 

FamUy  SEEEANID^. 

96.  SerranuB  maonlofiEUioiatiis  Steindaclmer. — Cabrilla;  Rock  Cod;  Rock  Base, 
San  Pedro  to  San  Diego  and  southward;  abundant  in  the  bays, 

especially  at  San  Diego,  where  many  are  taken  in  seines,  and  with  hook 
and  line  from  the  wharves.  Not  seen  northward  and  not  found  in  deep 
water  or  about  the  islands.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  crustaceans  and  squid. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  about  15  inches  and  a  weight  of  2  or  3  pounds, 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  food-fish. 
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97.  S^nraniu  nebnlifer  (Grd.)  Steind. — Johnny  Verde;  CahriUa;  Rock  Bom, 
From  Monterey  Bay  southward;  common  about  San  Pedro  and  in 

San  Diego  Bay  with  the  preceding.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches 
and  a  weight  of  3  to  4  pounds,  and  is  considered  a  good  food-fish. 

98.  Serranns  olathratus  (Grd.)  Steind. — Cabrilla;  Bock  Bass;  Kelp  Salmon. 
From  San  Francisco  southward  5  very  abundant  south  of  Point  Con- 

cepcion.  One  of  the  most  common  food-fishes  about  the  islands.  It 
feeds  on  Crustacea  and  squid,  and  is  found  in  not  very  deep  water, 
chiefly  about  rocks.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  of 
about  5  pounds.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  better  class  of  food-fishes. 
It  is  not  often  split  and  salted. 

99.  Stereolepis  gigas  Ayres. — Jew-fish;  Black  Sea  Base. 

From  the  FaraUones  southward,  chiefly  about  the  islands;  not  rare, 
but  from  its  great  size  not  very  often  taken.  Taken  by  still-fishing,  not 
by  trolling.  It  attains  a  weight  of  400  to  500  pounds.  Often  taken  by 
swallowing  white  fish,  etc.,  when  the  latter  are  on  the  hook. 

Family  PEISTIPOMATID^. 

100.  Xeniohthys  oalifomiensia  Steind. 

Described  firom  San  Diego.    No  specimens  obtained  by  us. 

101.  Piistlpoma  davidsooi  Steindachner. — Sorgo. 

San  Pedro  to  San  Diego;  not  common.  Four  seen  by  us  at  San  Pedro. 
Probably  only  taken  in  summer,  and  then  in  small  numbers.  Feeds  on 
Crustacea.    Beaches  a  length  of  somewhat  more  than  a  foot. 

Family  SPARED^. 

102.  Scorpis  oallfomlenais  Steindachner. — Media-luna;  Half-moon. 

Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  southward.  Especially  abundant  about 
GataUna,  where  it  is  one  of  the  principal  food  fishes,  being  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  gill-nets.  Bare  at  Santa  Cruz  Island,  and  probably 
not  found  northward.  One  in  the  Museum  of  the  California  Academy 
said  to  come  firom  Tomales  Bay.  Feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  3  pounds.  It  is  not  often  dried, 
but  ranks  high  as  a  pan-fish. 

103.  GireUa  ni£;rioana  (Ayres)  QiW.^Blue-fish. 

From  Monterey  southward;  abundant  about  the  Santa  Barbara 
Islands,  where  it  is  an  imjwrtant  food- fish.  Taken  chiefly  in  gill-nets. 
It  is  entirely  herbivorous.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  but  begins  to 
soften  soon  after  death.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
weight  of  4  x>ounds.    It  is  considered  a  fair  pan-fish. 
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FamUy  EPHIPPID^. 

104.  01i»todiptenui  faber  (Bloch)  Bleeker. 

Described  from  San  Diego  as  Ephippus  zonatus  Grd.  19^ot  obtained 
by  us. 

FamUy  SCI^NID^, 

105.  Serlphnapcditus  Ayre8.~QH«9ii-^^;  King-fiih. 

From  San  Francisco  southward ;  abundant  in  summer.  Found  along 
sandy  shores  and  taken  with  seines,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  nota- 
bly at  Santa  Barbara  and  Soquel.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  the 
small  Scisenoids,  but  is  too  small  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  8  inches,  but  is  usually  still  smaller. 

106.  Cynoaoion  parviplnne  Ayres. — Blue^JUh;  Cordna;  Cararina;  Sea  Bast. 

(OtoUthua  magdalencB  Steind.) 
From  San  Pedro  southward;  very  abundant  at  San  Diego.  It  fre< 
quents  the  bays,  and  is  taken*  in  seines  and  gill-nets.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  Crustacea.  Its  flesh  is  extremely  good  when  fresh,  but  it  soon  softens, 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  weak-flsh  (0.  regale)  in  that  respect.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  about  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  8  pounds. 

107.  Atractoscion  nobUe  (Ayies)  GilL— TFMte  SeaBass;  8^  Bass;  Sea  I^rout  (jfg.) ; 

Vorvina, 

(Otolithus  califomiensis  Steind.) 

From  San  Francisco  southward ;  very  abundant  in  spring  and  summer ; 
not  often  seen  in  winter ;  only  adults  usually  taken  in  spring.  Caught  by 
trolling  and  in  gill-net«,  the  young  in  summer  by  seines.  It  reaches.a 
length  of  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  50  pounds  or  more.  Its  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  much  firmer  than  that  of  the  eastern  weak-flsh.  The 
food  consists  of  Crustacea,  anchovies,  etc. 

The  young  ('^sea  trout")  i&  often  considered  by  fishermen  as  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

108.  Mentioirrus  undulatiui  (Grd.)  Qm.—Bagre;  Sucker;  Sucker  Bass, 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  abundant ;  taken  in  seines  and  gill- 
nets  along  sandy  shores.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight 
of  2i  pounds.  It  is  held  in  moderate  esteem  as  a  food-fish.  It  feeds 
largely  on  Crustacea.  Girard's  type  of  Umbrina  undvlata  is  a  very  young 
specimen  of  this  species. 

109.  Vmbxina,  xan^  Oil!.— Tellotv-finned  Bonoador  ;  Tellow-tail  Bonoador. 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  generally  abundant.  Found  along 
sandy  shores,  and  taken  in  seines  and  gill-nets.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea, 
squids,  etc,  and  spawns  in  July.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  weight  of  nearly  2  pounds.  It  is  considered  a  food-fish  of  good 
quality,  and  many  are  split  and  salted  at  San  Pedro. 
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110.  Ropoador  Bteamal  (Steind.)  J.  &  O.—Boncadar ;  Croaker. 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  generally  abundant  on  sandy  shores, 
in  rather  deeper  water  than  the  Umbrina.  Taken  chiefly  in  the  gill- 
nets.  It  feeds  mostly  on  Crustacea,  and  spawns  in  July.  It  reaches  a 
length  of*about  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  5  or  6  pounds.  It  is  considered 
a  good  food-fish. 

m.  Corvina  Batnma  (Grd.)  Gthr. — Bed  Bonoador;  Black  Banoador. 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  in  sindlar  situations  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  less  abundant.  It  reaches  a  length  of  16  to  18  inches  and  a 
weight  of  3  pounds.  Like  the  Menticirrtu  it  is  less  attractive  in  color 
than  Umbrina  and  BoTicadoTj  but  is  probably  similar  in  flesh. 

112.  Gtenyonemtis  lineatiis  (Ayies)  Gill. — Little  Base;  Little  Boncador. 

From  San  Francisco  southward :  not  common  in  winter,  but  exces- 
sively abundant  in  summer,  especially  from  Santa  Barbara  northward. 
It  lives  between  the  shore  and  the  kelp,  and  is  taken  with  hook  and  line 
at  the  border  of  the  kelp,  and  also  in  great  numbers  in  seines.  Its  food 
is  chiefly  Crustacea.  It  reaches  a  length  of  less  than  a  foot  and  a  weight 
of  nearly  a  pound.  It  is  rather  soft,  and  not  much  valued  as  ^ood,  al- 
though excellent  when  firesh.    Many  are  dried  by  the  Chinese. 

Family  EMBIOTOCID^. 

(Perch;  Surf-fieh.) 

The  fishes  of  this  family  are  exceedingly  abundant  along  our  entire 
Pacific  coast,  the  centre  of  distribution  being  from  Santa  Barbara  to 
San  Francisco.  They  all  go  by  the  general  name  of  perch,  and  the  fish- 
ermen rarely  make  any  distinction  of  the  species.  All  are  ovo viviparous, 
bringing  forth  their  young,  15  to  20  at  a  time,  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer. The  young  are  then  1^  to  2^  inches  in  length,  and  perfectly  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  At  birth  they  closely  resemble  the  adult  fish, 
but  are  redder,  more  compressed,  and  with  higher  fins.  The  flesh  of  the 
Embiotocoids  is  very  similar  in  all  the  species,  being  flavorless  and  poor. 

113.  RhaooohUua  tozotes  Agassiz. — AljUme;  Sprat;  Perch, 

San  Pedro  to  San  Francisco;  rather  common,  especially  about  SoqueL 
Like  the  other  species  of  the  family,  it  feeds  on  Crustacea  and  small  fi^*. 
This  species  is  the  largest  of  the  family,  reaching  a  weight  of  4  pounds^ 
and  is  considered  the  best  of  this  very  inferior  group. 

114.  DamaUohthyB  argyroaomaa  (Girard)  J.  &  G. — Wkiie  Perch, 

From  San  Pedro  to  Puget  Sound;  generally  common  and  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  Puget  Sound ;  next  to  Bitrema  laterale  and  Micro- 
metrus  aggregatusj  the  species  most  numerous  in  individuals  on  the 
coast.  It  is  considered  as,  next  to  the  preceding,  the  best  of  the  Em- 
biotoddcBj  and  reaches  a  weight  of  2  {>ounds. 

Proc.  Nat  Mus.  81 4  April  30,  1  »»U 
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The  genus  DamalicUthys  is  distinguished  from  Ditrenxa  by  tiie  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  pharyngeal  bones. 

115.  Dltrema  foroatom  (Grd.)  Gthr. 

San  Diego  to  San  Francisco ;  exceedingly  abundant  everywhere.  Not 
noticed  northward.  It  lives  in  sheltered  bays  and  is  taken  with  seines. 
It  rarely  reaches  a  pound  weight,  and  is  little  esteemed. 

116.  Ditrema  atripes  J  <&  G. 

Monterey  Bay;  abundant  at  Monterey,  where  large  numbers  are 
taken  in  seines.    It  reaches  the  weight  of  1^  pounds. 

117.  Ditrema  laterale  ( Agaasiz)  Gthr. — Perch  ;  Surf-fish  /  Blue  Perch 

Santa  Barbara  to  Puget  Sound;  very  abundant.  Northward  the  most 
common  of  the  larger  species.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  2  pounds,  and  is 
an  important  market  fish,  although  poor  and  watery. 

118.  Ditrema  jackaoni  (Agassiz)  Gthr.— Pcrcfc;  Croaker;  Surf-fish, 

San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound;  scarce  north  of  San  Francisco,  but  ex- 
tremely abundant  south  of  Point  Concepcion,  and  brought  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  markets.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  1^  pounds,  and  is  about  as 
poor  as  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

119.  Hypsums  oaryi  (L.  Agaasiz)  A.  Agaasiz. — Bugara, 

Tomales  to  Santa  Barbara;  generally  very  abundant  in  the  edge  of 
the  kelp,  especially  at  Monterey.  It  is  often  taken  with  hook  and  line  or 
baited  dip-nets,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers  in  seines.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  bait  for  rock  cod,  the  larger  ones  being  sent  to  the  markets. 
It  rarely  weighs  more  than  half  a  pound.  In  color  it  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  attractive. 

120.  Amphisticlma  argenteoa  Agamiz,Surf-fish  ;  White  Perch. 

Tomales  to  San  Diego;  locally  very  common  on  sandy  shores,  espe- 
cially in  the  surf;  more  abundant  at  Soquel  and  Santa  Barbara  than 
elsewhere.    It  reaches  a  weight  of  1^  pounds. 

121.  HoloonotUB  rhodoteros  Ag. 

•  Tomales  to  Santa  Barbara;  not  so  common  as  most  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, but  often  locally  abundant;  most  numerous  at  Soquel.  It  reaches 
a  weight  of  nearly  1^  pounds. 

122.  Holconotus  agasslzi  (GlU)  J.  &  G. 

Tomales  to  Santa  Barbara;  in  abundance  and  distribution  similar  to 
the  preceding  species.    It  rarely  weighs  over  i  pound. 

123.  Holconotus  argenteus  (Gibbons)  J.  &  G.^Wall-eye ;  WhUe  Perch, 

San  Diego  to  Tomales;  everywhere  abundant.  Taken  with  seines  in 
great  numbers  in  sandy  shores,  and  often  with  hook  and  line  from  the 
wharves.    It  weighs  about  i  i>ound,  and  is  little  esteemed. 
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124.  Holoonotns  analls  (A.  Agassiz)  J.  A,Q, 

San  Francisco  to  San  Lnis  Obispo ;  only  locally  abundant.  Common 
only  at  Soquel  and  Santa  Omz,  where  it  is  largely  taken,  with  Micro- 
metrus^  as  bait  for  rock-fish,  etc.  It  weighs  less  than  \  pound,  and  sel- 
dom comes  into  the  markets. 

125.  BraohylstiiiB  rosacens  J.  ^e.  G. 

About  San  Francisco ;  occasionally  brought  in  with  sweep-nets )  not 
seen  elsewhere.  Its  weight  is  usually  less  than  ^  pound.  It  is  the  most 
bnghtly  colored  of  the  EmMotocidce. 

126.  Braohyistiiui  frenatns  GiU. 

From  Catalina  Island  to  Puget  Sound ;  widely  distributed  and  often 
locally  very  abundant,  as  at  Monterey,  Point  Keyes,  etc.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  bait,  never  comiug  into  the  markets  except  by  accident  when 
mixed  with  other  fish.    Weight  i  pound. 

127.  Bfiorometrtui  aggregatna  Gibbons. — Shiner;  Sparada;  Minnie;  Little  Perch, 
Entire  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound ;  everywhere  the  most 

abundant  species  of  the  group.    Found  especially  in  sheltered  bays. 
It  weighs  less  than  |  x>^und,  and  is  used  only  for  bait. 

12&  Abeona  aurora  J.  &  G. 

Known  only  from  Monterey  Bay,  where  it  is  very  abundant  about 
rocks.  Many  of  them  inhabit  the  larger  rock-pools  at  Point  Plnos.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  about  ^  pound,  and  is  occasionally  sent  to  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

129.  Abeona  minima  (Gibbons)  G\\i,—Shiner, 

Tomales  to  San  Diego;  rather  common,  but  less  abundant  than  most 
of  the  other  species.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  tribe,  rarely  weighing  ^ 
pound.  The  genus  Aheoria  is  distinguished  from  Cymatogaater  by  its 
trilobate  incisor-like  teeth. 

130.  HyBterooarpiia  traaki  Gibbons.— J'ViM/i-trater  Peroh. 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  streams  southward  as  far  as 
San  Luis  Obispo;  probably  abundant.  Many  are  brought  into  the 
market  of  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  eaten  chiefly  by  the  Chinese. 
It  reaches  a  weight  of  less  than  ^  pound. 

Family  LABRID^. 

131.  Pimelometopon  pnlcher  ( Ayres)  Gill.— -Red-^^  ;  Fat  head. 

Point  Concepcion  southward ;  very  abundant  in  the  kelp,  and  taken 
in  immense  numbers  by  the  Chinamen,  who  salt  and  dry  them.  It  feeds 
on  Crustacea  and  shells.  The  flesh  is  rather  coarse,  but  the  fat  fore- 
head is  esteemed  for  chowder.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  12  to  15  pounds* 
Bare  instances  of  its  occurrence  at  Monterey  are  on  record. 
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132.  PlatyglosBUS  semicinctus  (Ayres)  GiiBther.— JTeZp-^aJk. 

Santa  Catalina  and  southward;  not  rare  in  the  kelp;  occasionally 
taken  in  the  gill-nets  at  San  Pedro,  and  sometimes  with  a  hook.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  about  a  pound. 

133.  Ozyjullfl  modestUB  (Grd.)  GiU. — Senorita;  Pesoa  Rey, 

From  Monterey  southward;  common  in  the  kelp,  and  often  taken  with 
hook  or  line  or  baited  dip-net.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  little  more  than 
4  pound,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  bait,  although  said  to  have  flesh  of  fine 

quality. 

Family  POMACENTRID^. 

134.  Chromis  pnnotiplimiB  Cooper. — BlackamitK. 

Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  southward;  abundant;  taken  with  gill-nets 
or  hook  and  line.  It  feeds,  like  t  he  other  species,  on  shells  and  crabs.  It 
is  not  much  valued  as  food,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  about  2  pouuds. 

The  record  by  Yarrow  and  Henshaw  of  Chromis  atrilobata  Gill  from 
Santa  Barbara  refers  to  this  fish.  ( Wheeler^s  Surv.,  Appendix  NN",  Ann« 
Kept  Chief  Engin.,  1878,  203.) 

135.  Hyp»ypop»rubioimdu8(Grd.)Gill.--Gart^i7di/  Bed  Perch;  Gold-fiah. 

Abundant  about  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  southward ;  taken 
chiefly  with  gill-nets.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  3  to  4  pounds,  and  is  not 
held  in  very  high  esteem  as  a  food-fish,  although  gorgeously  colored. 

Family  TEACHYFTERIDJS. 

136.  Traohyptenxa  ?altiTella  Kner.— JBTin^  of  the  Salman. 

Gomes  ashore  occasionally  when  pursued  by  other  fishes  or  after 
storms.  The  Makah  Indians  consider  them  the  kings  of  the  salmon,  and 
will  not  let  any  one  eat  them. 

Three  specimens  are  certainly  known — one  from  Santa  Cruz  (Dr.  0. 
L.  Anderson),  and  two  from  Neah  Bay  (Judge  J.  G.  Swan).  The  speci- 
men irom  Santa  Cruz,  about  a  foot  long,  examined  by  us,  is  evidently 
close  to  T.  altiveliSy  the  diiff  rences  noticed  being  perhaps  due  to  age. 

Family  ICOSTEID^. 

137.  looBtetui  SBiilgmatiotifl  LookingtoD. 

San  Francisco  and  northward,  in  deep  water;  two  found  in  San  Fran- 
cisco market ;  one  in  University  of  California  fjx)m  the  coast  of  Northern 
California.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  10  inches. 

138.  loiohthys  lockingtoni  J.  <&  G. 

San  Francisco  and  northward,  in  deep  water.  The  only  specimen 
known,  found  in  the  market  at  San  Francisco,  is  about  8  inches  long. 

139.  Bathjrmaater  Bisnatua  Cope. — Ronchil, 

Puget  Sound  anci  northward,  in  deep  water;  taken  with  hook  and 
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line  about  Seattle,  in  some  abundance  on  a  reef  of  ballast  rocks,  in  deep 
water^  tolerably  abundant.  It  reaches  a  length  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  bait. 

Family  LATELIDiB. 

140.  Dekaya*  prinoeps  (Jenyns)  J.  &,  G.—  WhUe-fisk;  Yellow-tail, 

From  Monterey  southward ;  abundant  about  all  the  islands,  but  only 
occasional  at  Monterey.  It  iieeds  largely  on  Crustacea.  It  is  taken  chiefly 
with  hook  and  line  from  reefs.  Many  of  them  are  salted  and  dried  both 
by  Americans  and  Chinese.  As  a  salted  fish  it  ranks  high;  as  a  fresh  fish 
of  Mr  grade.  It  reaches  a  length  of  over  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  10  to 
14  pounds. 

Family  TEACHINIDJE, 

141.  Trichodon  steUerl  C.  &  V. 

Alaska;  occasionally  southward  to  San  Francisco;  not  seen  by  us 
from  this  coast.  A  specimen  in  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  col- 
lection from  Aleutian  Islands. 

FamOy  GOBIIDiB. 

142.  amichthys  mlrataUls  Cooi^r,—Mud-fi«h. 

From  San  Francisco  southward,  abounding  in  the  muddy  bottom  of 
creeks  and  slimy  lagoons  into  which  the  tide  flows;  very  abundant  about 
Oakland  and  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego.  It  burrows  into  the  mud, 
the  bottoms  being  honeycombed  with  its  holes.  Two  small  specimens  • 
of  a  species  of  this  genus  were  taken  in  the  stomach  of  a  Hexagrammiis 
steUerij  in  Saanich  Arm,  Vancouver's  Island.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5 
or  6  inches.  It  may  readily  be  taken  with  a  small  hook*  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Oicutt  obtained  them  for  us  in  a  creek  near  San  Diego  at  the  rate  of 
60  i)er  hour. 

143.  Zhicyclogobius  newbexryl  (Grd.)  GilL 

Kot  obtained  by  us.    Described  tcom  Tomales  Bay. 

144.  Iiepidogobiii8graom«  (Grd.)  Gill. 

From  San  Francisco  northward;  occasionally  taken  in  the  sweep-nets 
with  the  tom-cod,  and  thus  brought  into  the  markets;  seen  by  us  at 
San  Francisco  and  Victoria.  It  reaches  a  length  of  4  inches.  Nothing 
special  is  known  of  its  habits. 

145.  Gobios  etlaacofrenain.(Gill)  J.  Sc,  G. 

Not  seen  by  us.    Described  tcom  Puget  Sound. 

146.  Othonops  eoa  Rosa  Smith. 

The  specimens  known  found  burrowing  in  sand  among  rocks  about 
Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego.    Locally  very  abundant 

• ■ ■ ■ 

*  CaulolaHlua  Gill :  fumen  nudum. 
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Family  CHIRID^. 

147.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pallas)  Gill. — Horse  Mackerel ;  Candle-fink;  Beshotco, 

From  Monterey  northward;  genemlly  common,  especially  in  Puget 
Sound,  where  many  are  taken  from  the  wharves,  especially  at  Seattle. 
Taken  by  the  Chinese  at  Monterey  with  set-lines,  in  rather  deep  water, 
and  about  San  Francisco  in  winter  with  sweep-nets.  It  feeds  on 
Crustacea,  worms,  and  small  fish,  and  reaches  a  length  of  40  inches 
and  a  weight  of  15  pounds;  those  usually  seen  rarely  exceed  2  or  3 
pounds.  As  a  food-fish  it  is  generally  held  in  low  esteem,  although 
sometimes  fraudulently  sold  as  '^Spai.ish  mackerel ''.  The  large  spec- 
imens taken  in  deep  water  about  Vancouver's  Island,  known  to  the 
Makah  Indians  as  Beshowe,  are  highly  valued  as  food-fish,  according  to 
Mr.  Swan. 

148.  Myriolepis  zonlfer  Locklngton. 

The  only  specimen  known  came  ftom  Monterey  Bay.  It  is  about  10 
inches  in  length. 

149.  Oxylebius  pictns  Gill. 

From  Monterey  northward,  living  among  rocks  near  shore,  in  clear 
waters ;  not  very  rare,  but  from  its  amoll  mouth  and  peculiar  habits  very 
rarely  taken  except  for  bait  in  dip-nets  baited  with  crushed  crabs. 
Seen  by  us  at  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  Saanich.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  is  used  only  for  bait. 

150.  ZanloleplB  latipiimis  Grd. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  in  rather  deep  water.  It  is  taken  in 
large  numbers  in  the  sweep-nets  of  the  paranzelle,  and  is  occasionally 
brought  into  the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea, 
reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  not  often  eaten. 

151.  Ophiodon  elongatOB  Grd.— C«Wiw  Cod;  California  Cod;  Blue  Cod;  Buffalo  Cod; 

Ling. 

From  Santa  Cruz  Island  northward;  excessively  abundant  from  Mon- 
terey to  Victoria  and  beyond.  It  lives  about  rocky  places,  and  is  taken 
with  hook  and  line  or  gill-net.  Many  are  dried  by  the  Chinese  and 
Indians.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea,  squid,  and  various  fishes.  It  reaches 
a  larger  size  northward  than  about  San  Francisco,  the  greatest  length 
being  nearly  5  feet  and  the  weight  50  or  60  pounds;  most  seen  in  mar- 
ket are  considerably  smaller.  It  is  one  of  the  better  food-fishes,  and  in 
amount  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  coast  Its  fiesh  is  usually 
of  a  pale  livid  blue. 

152.  Hexagrammufl  decagrammus  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. — Boregai;  Sea  Trout;  Bodienm; 

Bock  Trout, 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  northward ;  everywhere  moderately  common, 
most  so  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  off  San  Francisco.    A  common  fish 
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of  the  San  Francisco  markets.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea  and  worms. 
It  dies  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  water,  and  does  not  keep  very 
long  before  softening.  The  fish  spawns  in  July.  The  males  {Ghiropsis 
constelloitus  Grd.)  and  the  females  (0.  guttattis  Grd.)  differ  so  much  in 
color  that  they  have  been  usually  taken  for  distinct  species.  The  form 
lately  described  by  Mr.  Lockington  as  Chirm  maculoseriatus  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  noticed,  always  female,  and  it  seems  to  vary  by  insensible 
degrees  into  the  ordinary  guttata.  It  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  and 
a  weight  of  2-3  pounds.  It  is  a  food-fish  of  fair  quality,  but  inferior  to 
the  Ophidon  and  Sebastichthys. 

153.  Hezagrammus  Buperciliosus  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. — Sea  Trout 

From  Monterey  northward ;  not  very  common  south  of  Puget  Sound, 
and  not  very  abundant  there.  In  food,  size,  and  qualities  identical  with 
the  preceding.    The  color  is  quite  variable  and  the  flesh  is  often  blue. 

154.  Hezagrammus  asper  Steller. — Starling. 

(Chinu  hexagrammuB  Gthr. ;  CMrus  trigrammua  Cope.) 
From  Puget  Sound  northward ;  abundant  everywhere  in  Puget  Sound. 
Taken  in  rocky  places  with  seines  and  gill-nets.  Intestines  usually  with 
long  taenioid  worms.  Size  and  value  same  as  that  of  other  species. 
The  type  of  Chirvs  nebulosus  Girard  belongs  to  this  si)ecies.  The  tips 
of  the  first  three  soft  rays  have  been  broken  off,  and  they  were  taken  by 
Girard  for  spines. 

Family  SCOEP^NID^. 

155.  Sebaatodea  pancispinia  (Ayres)  Gill. — Boccactdo;  Merou;  Jack;  Tom  Cod, 
Coast  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  inhabiting 

chiefly  reefs  in  deep  water,  the  young  coming  near  shore.  Taken  mostly 
with  hook  and  line.  It  feeds  on  various  small  fish.  It  reaches  a  weight 
of  12  to  14  pounds,  and  is  one  of  the  best  food-fishes.  Many  are  taken 
in  the  winter  at  Monterey,  and  in  the  summer  the  young  from  the 
wharves. 

Genus  Sebastichthys  Gill. 

The  members  of  this  extensive  genus  are  extremely  abundant  on  our 
Pacific  coast,  and  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  its  fauna. 
All  are  food-fish  of  good  quality,  and  are  sold  in  the  markets  under  the 
general  name  of  rock-fish  or  rock-cod.  All  the  species  are  ovovivipa- 
rous.  The  young  are  produced  in  enormous  numbers,  and  are  brought 
forth  in  early  summer  or  spring.  They  are  then  very  slender,  with  large 
eyes  and  imperfectly  developed  fins,  and  are  firom  i  to  i  inch  in  total 
length. 

156.  SebaatichthTB  flavldtxa  (Ayres)  Lockington. — Tellovo-iail, 

From  San  Diego  to  Cape  Mendocino;  very  abundant  in  Monterey 
Bay  and  about  San  Francisco.    It  is  found  in  both  deep  and  shallow 
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water,  and  is  taken  in  large  nombers  with  gill-nets  and  set-lines.  Like 
all  the  species  of  the  geuus,  it  feeds  on  Crustacea  and  small  fish.  This 
species  is  one  of  the  larger  ones  of  the  genas,  reaching  a  weight  of  6  or 
7  pounds.    It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  group. 

157.  Sebastichthys  melaaops  (Grd.)  Gill,— Black  Bata. 

From  Monterey  northward  5  most  common  in  Puget  Sound;  not  very 
abundant  about  San  Francisco,  but  frequently  seen  in  the  markets. 
In  size,  habits,  and  value  not  essentially  different  from  8.  flavidusy 
with  which  species  its  affinities  are  closer  than  with  8.  mystinus. 

158.  SebaatiohthTS  mystlnus  J.  &  Q.— Black  Rochfieh;  PSc^e  PrStre;  Black  Ba88. 
From  San  Diego  northward;  more  common  about  Monterey  and  San 

Francisco  than  either  northward  or  southward.  It  is  found  in  rather 
shallow  waters,  and  is  mostly  taken  in  gill-nets.  It  reaches  a  weight  of 
5  pounds,  and  from  its  color  is  less  salable  than  the  others  of  the  group, 
although  the  flesh  is  probably  similar.  It  is  probably  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  species. 

159.  SebastiohthyB  entomelas  J.  &,  G. 

Known  only  from  Monterey,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  in 
deep  water.  Thus  far  the  least  abundant  of  the  species.  Similar  in  size 
and  value  tojlavidus. 

160.  Sebastichthys  o^raUs  (Ay res)  Lockington. — Viuva.  * 
From  Santa  Barbara  to  Monterey;  taken  with  hook  and  line  in  very 

deep  water;  one  of  the  least  abundant  species.  Similar  in  size  and 
value  to  8.  flavidus. 

161.  Sebastichthys  proriger  J.  &.  G. 

About  Monterey  and  the  Farallones;  taken  with  the  next  species  in 
very  deep  water;  not  rare  in  its  haunts.  .One  of  the  smallest  species, 
not  weighing  more  than  1^  pounds.  In  quality  similar  to  other  small 
red  species. 

162.  Sebastichthys  elongatos  (Ayres)  GilL — Beina, 

About  Monterey  and  San  Francisco ;  abundant  in  very  deep  water  with 
the  preceding.  It  is  a  smaU  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  2  pounds,  and 
being  handsomely  colored  is  one  of  the  most  salable  species.  It  is  not 
very  common  in  the  markets  except  in  spring. 

163.  Sebastichthys  atrovirens  J.  &  G.— 6?arrMpa;  Green  Bock-fiah. 

From  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego;  abundant  about  rocky  places  in 
rather  shallow  water.  Taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  gill-nets,  es- 
X>ecially  south  of  Point  Concepcion.  Many  of  them  are  taken  in  the 
vv  inter  about  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  and  a  good  many  are  dried  and 
salted  by  the  Chinamen.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  3  pounds^  and  is  graded 
wiiiijlavidm  and  nebulosm. 
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164.  Sebasticlitliys  pinniger  (Gill)  Lockington.— F^toumtf;  Bed  Bock  Cod, 

From  Monterey  uorUiward;  abundant  everywhere  in  deep  water  and 
taken  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  with  set-lines,  not  often  with  gill-nets. 
This  is  probably  the  most  abundant  re<l  species  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  and  many  are  split  and  salted  in  the  deep  waters  of  Puget 
Sound.  It  is  a  large  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  8  or  10  pounds.  It 
sells  as  well  as  the  other  red  or  green  species,  unless  too  large,  when  the 
flesh  is  rather  coarse. 

165.  Sabastlchthys  mlniatus  J.  &  Q.Sasher;  Baseiera. 

Fronr  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco;  found  with  the  preceding,  but 
often  in  water  less  deep.  It  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  and  gill-nets, 
and  is  sent  into  the  market  of  San  Francisco  in  large  nimibers.  it  reaches 
the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  is  equally  valuable. 

166.  SabastiohthTS  ruber  (Ayres)  Qm.^B€d  Bock  Cod;  BockJUh;  Tambor, 
From  Santa  Barbara  northward;  most  abundant  in  Puget  Sound  and 

about  San  Francisco ;  taken  with  hook  and  line  in  deep  water.  Large  spec- 
imens seen  about  Victoria  with  the  skull  above  infested  by  an  encysted 
parasitic  worm.  One  of  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  and  probably  reaches  the  largest  size  of  any — 10  to  12  pounds. 
Kie  large  ones  are  very  robust  in  form.  It  grades  with  pinnigtr  and 
miniaiusj  from  which  it  is  not  distinguished  by  the  trade. 

167.  SabastichthTS  rubrlvlnotns  J.  &,  Qt,^8pani8h  Flag. 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  Monterey,  about  the  reefe  in  very  deep  water; 
occasionally  taken  with  hook  and  line  in  spring,  it  reaches  a  weight  of 
G  pounds.    In  beauty  of  coloration  it  surpasses  all  other  flsh  on  the  coast. 

16a  eiebastiohthys  oonsteUatns  J.  <&  Q.—Bagre, 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco,  in  deep  water;  taken  with 
hooks  only;  rather  abundant  and  frequently  seen  in  the  market.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  2  or  3  pounds,  and  ranks  with  rosaceus  and  other 
small  species,  and,  like  them,  spawns  at  Monterey  in  early  spring. 

169.  Sabastichthys  rosaceos  (Grd.)  Oili.— Corsair. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara  {San  Diegoy  Grd.),  on  reefs  in 
deep  water ;  where  found  the  most  abundant  of  the  red  species.  It  is  one 
of  the  smallest  species,  rarely  weighing  over  1^  pounds,  and  is  taken  to 
the  San  Francisco  market  in  great  numbers. 

170.  eiebastiohthyB  rhodochlorls  J.  <&  Q.— Fly-fish. 

Monterey  and  the  Farallones,  where  it  occurs  in  deep  water  with  the 
preceding  in  considerable  abundance,  and  with  it  is  occasionally  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  the  San  Francisco  market  in  the  spring. 

171.  SebastiohtliyB  ohlorostictus  J.  &,  G. — Pesce  Vermiglia. 

Known  from  Monterey  and  the  Farallones,  where  it  occurs  in  consid- 
erable abundance  with  the  three  preceding  species.  It  is  a  larger  fish, 
reaching  a  weight  of  4  pounds. 
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172.  Sebastichthys  oaurinos  (Biob.)  J.  Sl  G. 

Paget  Sonnd  northward;  in  habits  and  value  similar  to  its  Sonthem 
representative  8.  vexiUaris. 

173.  Sebastichthys  ▼eziUaria  J.  &  G. — Bed  Garrupa, 

San  Diego  to  Paget  Sound ;  generally  abundant  along  the  coast  in 
water  of  moderate  depth.  Taken  chiefly  with  netd.  Many  are  sent 
to  the  San  Francisco  market,  it  ranking  with  abundance  only  behind 
ruber y  pinniger^  roaacemy  flaviduSj  myatinuSj  auriculatus^  and  carnaius. 
It  is  one  of  the  larger  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  5  or  6  pounds. 

174.  Sebastichthys  auriciiIatus(Grd.)  Gill.— iJ<K*./wA. 

Santa  Barbara  to  Puget  Sound ;  everywhere  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species,  and  always  the  one  most  frequently  taken  near  shore.  It 
is  the  only  one  frequenting,  habitually,  shallow  bays  and  taking  the 
hook  around  wharves.  It  is  common  in  the  San  Francisco  markets  and 
reaches  a  weight  of  3  pounds,  although  usually  taken  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  at  half  a  pound  weight.  It  is  less  valued  than  the  deep-water  spe- 
cies as  food. 

175.  Sebastichthys  rastreUiger  J.  &  G. — Garrupa;  Grass  Hock-fish, 

From  Humboldt  Bay  southward;  abundant  about  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Islands,  where  it  is  taken  with  hooks  and  gill-nets,  but  rarely  with 
seines.  It  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets. It  reaches  a  weight  of  2^  pounds,  and  is  esteemed  as  the  best  of 
the  family  as  food. 

176.  Sebastichthys  maliger  J  d^;  G. 

From  Monterey  northward,  in  rather  deep  watc»r ;  commonest  in  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  San  Francisco  markets,  but  is  one  of  the  less  common  spe- 
cies.   It  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  6  pounds. 

177.  Sebastichthys  camatns  J.  &  G. — Garrupa. 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco ;  abundant  at  Monterey,  where 
it  is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  rather  shallow  water  with  gill-nets.  At 
Santa  Barbara  it  is  rare,  and  it  has  not  been  noticed  northward.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  2.J  pounds,  and  grades  with  atrovirenSj  flavidiutj 
ne^ulosm^  etc.,  as  fairly  good. 

178.  Sebastichthys  chiysomelas  J.  <&  Q,—Garrupa. 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco ;  rather  less  abundant  than 
the  preceding  and  found  in  rather  deeper  water.  Otherwise  very  simi- 
lar in  size  and  habits. 

179.  Sebastichthys  nebalosns  (Ayres)  Gill.— GamijHi;  Rock  Cod. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  rather  common,  and  becoming 
abundant  northward.  It  occurs  in  water  of  moderate  depth  and  is 
taken  by  means  of  hooks  and  gill-nets.  It  is  rather  common  in  the  mar- 
kets  of  San  Francisco,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  3^  pounds. 
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180.  Sebasticlitliys  aeiriceps  J.  &  Q—Tree-fieh, 

From  Sau  Diego  to  San  Francisoo ;  abnudant  about  Gatalina  Island 
in  rather  deep  water  among  rocks ;  less  common  northward,  bat  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  San  Francisco  markets.  It  reaches  a  weight  of 
about  3  pounds. 

181.  £lebastiohth78  nigrooinotufl  (Ayrea)  Gill. 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound ;  rather  abundant  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca  in 
very  deep  water ;  rare  about  San  Francisco,  and  only  occasionally  taken 
with  a  hook  andline  in  deep  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  spe- 
cies in  color,  and  hence  preferred  by  buyers.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  4 
l>ounds. 

182.  Ekxxrpeena  gattSitSL  QTd.Scorpme ;  Sculpin;  Scorpion, 

Santa  Barbara  southward ;  very  abundant  in  rocky  places,  and  often 
in  bays  and  shallow  water.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea  and  spawns  in  spring. 
It  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  of  food- fishes.  It  reaches  a  weight  of 
rarely  more  than  1^  to  2  pounds.  A  wound  from  its  dorsal  spines  is  ex- 
tremely painful  for  a  time,  like  a  poisoned  sting. 

Family  COTTID-^. 

183.  Nautiohthys  oonlofoaciatiis  Grd. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  rare ;  occasionally  taken  in  Puget 
Sound  in  rather  *deep  water.    It  reaches  a  length  of  6  to  8  inches. 

184.  BlepsiaB  clrrhotnui  (Pallas)  Gthr. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  scarce;  not  rare  in  Puget  Sound, 
where  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  6 
iDches.    Like  the  preceding,  it  is  occasionally  preserved  as  a  curiosity 

185.  OUgocottus  analla  Grd. — Little  Scorpion, 

From  Monterey  to  Lower  California;  common  in  rock-pools,  and  ex- 
tremely active.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  4  or  5  inches. 

186.  OUgocottns  macnlosns  Ord,— Johnny. 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Alaska;  exceedingly  abundant  northward, 
in  rock-pools  and  among  stones  close  to  shore  in  sheltered  bays.  One 
of  the  most  abundant  species  on  the  coast  so  far  as  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals is  concerned.  It  reaches  a  length  of  2^  inches,  being  the  smallest 
of  our  marine  Cottidce.  It  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  color,  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  its  surroundings. 

187.  Blennioottns  globfoeps  (Grd.)  Gill. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound  and  northward,  in  rock-pools,  with 
the  preceding.  Its  motions  are,  however,  much  less  active.  It  is  no- 
where abundant    It  reaches  a  length  of  5  inches. 
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188.  LiooottuB  hirando  Girard. 

About  Santa  Barbara  and  the  islands;  taken  with  hook  and  line; 
rare.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  7  inches* 

189.  Leptocottus  aimatus  Grd.— iScuZpin;  Drummer. 

Entire  coast;  everywhere  abundant  in  lagoons,  sheltered  bays,  and 
muddy  bottoms.  It  feeds  on  crustaceans,  and  takes  the  hook  readily. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  a  foot,  and  is  held  in  no  esteem.  Some  are  dried 
by  the  Chinese,  who  consider  it  one  of  the  least  valuable  fishes.  Its 
movements  are  in  general  more  active  than  those  of  most  sculpins. 

190.  BcoxpaBnichthys  marmoratiui  GTd,—8culpin ;  Capisone;  Salpa;  Biggyhead. 
Entire  coast;  very  abundant  about  San  Francisco,  becoming  less  com- 
mon north  and  south,  but  seen  by  us  at  Yictoria  and  San  Diego.  It 
lives  in  the  kelp,  at  moderate  depths,  and  is  taken  with  the  hook  or 
gill-net.  It  is  a  coarse,  dry  fish,  held  in  very  low  esteem,  and  not  sent 
to  the  market  from  any  great  distance.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  2 
feet  and  a  weight  of  8  to  10  pounds,  being  much  the  largest  of  the  Cot- 
toids  on  this  coast. 

191.  Aspioottus  biflon  Qid.^Stone  Soulpin;  Salpa, 

San  Francisco  northward;  exceedingly  abundant  in  Puget  Sound  in 
rocky  places,  and  among  weeds  at  small  depths  in  sheltered  bays.  At 
Seattle  the  most  abundant  of  the  family.  Less  common  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  feeds  chiefly  on  Ulva  and  other  green  plants,  bf  which  its  long 
intestines  are  always  full.  It  takes  the  hook  readily  with  any  sort  of 
bait,  and  therefore  probably  does  not  disdain  animal  food.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  seldom  used  for  food.  The  European 
Gottvs  huhalis  Euphrasen,  with  which  this  species  is  considered  identi- 
cal by  Dr.  Giinther,  is  a  true  Cottus^  and  has  no  intimate  relation  to 
Aspicottm  bison. 

192.  Hemilepidotns  trachoma  (PaUas)  Gthr. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  in  similar  situations  with  the  preced- 
ing, but  much  less  abundant.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  15  inches,  being,  next  to  ScorpcenichthySy  the  largest 
Cottoid  of  our  west  coast.    It  is  rarely  used  as  food. 

193.  Hemllepidotns  apinosiui  Ayres. — Capisone;  Cabezon. 

About  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  where  it  is  rather  common. 
Taken  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  on  set-lines  in  rather  deep  water.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  9  inches,  feeds  on  Crustacea,  and  is  held  in  no  es- 
teem as  food. 

194.  Artedins  pugetenais  Steind. 

Puget  Sound;  not  abundant.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea,  etc.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  9  inches,  and  is  seldom  used  as  food. 
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195.  ArteditiB  megaceplialiis  Lochington. — ChiUmotus  megacephdlus  Lochington. 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  San  Francisco,  1879.) 

Deep  water  off  Sau  Francisco.  Distiugaished  from  the  preceding  by 
the  greatly-elevated  anterior  portion  of  the  spinous  dorsal,  the  first  spine 
reaching  past  the  fix>nt  of  the  soft  dorsal.  Specimens  numbered  27, 185, 
from  Point  Beyes,  lately  distributed,  by  the  National  Museum  as  Arte- 
diu8  pugetensiSy  belong  to  this  species. 

196.  ArteditMl  qaadriseriatus  Lockington. 

Only  seen  about  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  very  common  in  deep  water 
off  Point  Beyes,  being  brought  in  by  the  sweep-nets,  mixed  with  tom-cod 
and  prawns.    It  reaches  a  length  of  less  than  3  inches. 

197.  Artedina  notospilotnsGrd.— tSoulpiit;  Drummer;  Salpa, 

Santa  Barbara  to  Puget  Sound,  most  abundant  at  Santa  Barbara. 
It  lives  in  the  kelp,  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  and  is  mostly  taken  with 
the  hook.    It  reaches  a  length  of  4  to  5  inches,  ana  is  littlep  esteemed. 

198.  Artedins  lateralis  Grd. 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  inhabiting  the  rock-pools  with  the  species 
of  Oligocottus  ;  net  common  anywhere.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  4 
inches.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  larger 
mouth  and  the  naked,  smooth  head. 

199.  Cottna  polyacanthooeplialus  Pallas. — Sculpin;  BulUhead, 

Puget  Sound  and  northward;  generally  abundant ;  not  seen  south- 
ward. Carnivorous.  It  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  or  more,  and  al- 
though of  considerable  size  is  not  often  used  as  food.  There  is  much 
waste  in  a  sculpin,  the  removal  of  the  head  and  skin  leaving  very  little 
meat,  and  that  little  comparatively  is  coarse  and  dry. 

200.  AaoeUohthya  rhodonxa  J.  &  G. 

At  Waada  Island  and  other  points  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Fnca;  exceedingly  abundant  among  the  rocks  at  low  tide.  Specimens 
in  Mr.  Lockington's  collection  from  Oualala,  Mendocino  Oounty,  Cali- 
fornia.   Carnivorous,  reaching  a  length  of  3^  inches. 

201.  Paychrolatea  paradozna  Gthr. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward ;  a  specimen  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  2  inches. 

Family  AGOOTD-ZB. 

202.  Bothragonna  awani  (Steind.)  GilL 

l^ot  seen  by  us^  the  original  specimen  from  Port  Townsend. 

203.  Podotheona  triapinoaaa  (Lockington)  J.  &  G. 

San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara;  occasionally  brought  in  among 
prawns  to  the  markets  of  San  Francisco;  one  specimen  dredged  at  Santa 
Barbara.    It  reaches  a  length  of  3  inches. 
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204.  Podothectui  vuLins  J.  &  G. 

About  San  Francisco  in  tbe  open  sea.  Brought  into  market  occasion- 
ally with  prawns,  and  sometimes  taken  in  sweep-nets  by  the  paranzelle^ 
whicu  are  large  fishing-boats,  sailing  in  pairs  before  the  wind,  drawing 
a  large  net  behind  and  between  them  on  the  bottom.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  4^  inches. 

205.  Podothecus  acipenserinus  (Pallas)  Gtbr. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward;  abundant;  taken  frequently  in  seines 
in  water  of  moderate  depth.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot. 

206.  Brachyopsia  xyoatemas  J.  &  G. 

Bay  of  Monterey;  abundant  in  June  along  the  shore  about  Soquel; 
not  seen  elsewhere;  taken  in  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6 
inches. 

207.  Braohyopais  ▼ermcoaaa  LocldDgton. 

Point  Iteyes  to  San  Francisco ;  occasionally  brought  into  the  markets 
with  tom-cod  or  prawns,  many  being  taken  in  the  sweep-nets.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  6  to  8  inches. 

208.  Aspidophoroidea  inermla  GttDtber. 

Described  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  not  seen  by  us. 

Family  TBIGLIDJE. 

209.  Prlonotna  atephanophrya  Lock. 

One  specimen  known,  from  off  Point  Reyes. 

Family  LIPAEIDIDJS. 

210.  Liparia  pnloheUua  Ayres. 

About  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  and  probably  northward,  but  not 
seen  by  us  elsewhere.  Taken  occasionally  with  seines  at  Soquel,  and 
sometimes  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  5  or  6  inches. 

211.  Liparia^  cyclopna  Gtinther.  * 

A  single  young  specimen  obtained  by  us  at  Monterey. 

212.  Liparia  xnnooaaa  Ayres. 

About  San  Francisco,  and  probably  nortuward.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  5  or  6  inches. 

Family  CYCLOPTERID^. 

213.  Emnioxx)tremiia  orbia  (Gthr.)  Gill. 

Described  from  Esquimault  Harbor ;  not  seen  by  us  on  the  coast.  A 
specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Gompany  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands. 
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Family  GOBIESOCIBiE. 

214.  Gobieaox  reticnlatus  (Grd.)  J.  <&  G.—Sucking-fish, 

From  Monterey  northward  to  Paget  Sound ;'  not  noticed  southward  5 
very  abundant  at  Point  Pinos,  and  about  Cape  Flattery,  where  it  lives 
among  the  rocks  between  tide-marks.  Its  motions  in  the  water  are 
active,  but  it  is  usually  found  clinging  to  stones.  It  feeds  on  small 
shells  and  Crustacea^  and  reaches  a  length  of  5  to  ii  inches. 

215.  Gobiesoz  rhessodon  Roaa  Smith  Mss. 

Under  rocks  at  Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego;  locally  rather  abundant. 

Family  BLENNIID^. 

216.  Hyplenroohilus  gentUlB  (Grd.)  Gill. 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward :  not  rare  in  rock-ix>ols  between  tide- 
marks,  among  algse.    it  reaches  a  length  of  5  inches. 

217.  Neoclinus  blanchardl  Grd. 

From  Monterey  southward,  in  the  kelp ;  taken  occasionally  with  hook 
and  line  Feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea.  It  reaches  a  length  of  7  to  8 
inches.    Seen  by  us  at  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Santa  Barbara. 

218.  Neoolintui  satixictui  Gixard. 

Monterey  southward ;  rare.  Seen  by  us  at  Monterey,  only.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  a  foot,  and  lives  in  the  kelp. 

219.  Heterostichua  rostratns  Grd. — Kelp-fish, 

From  Monterey  southward;  not  rare  in  the  kelp  south  of  Point  Con- 
cex>ciou.  Taken  with  hook  and  occasionally  with  seines.  It  feeds  on 
Crustacea,  etc.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  15  inches.  It  is  sometimes 
brought  to  market  with  other  fish,  but  no  special  notice  is  taken  of  it. 

220.  Gibbonsia  elegazis  Cooper. 

From  Monterey  southward;  abundant  everywhere  in  kelp  and  rock- 
pools.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  inches,  and  is  not  noticed  by  the  fisher- 
men. 

221.  Crenmobates  integripizmis  Rosa  Smith. 

San  Diego  to  Mazatlan;  the  specimens  from  our  coast  found  in  rock- 
pools  near  La  Jolla,  12  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  among  algSB  between 
tide-marks.    Length  2^  inches. 

222.  Marsenoldes  omataa  (Grd.)  Gill.— Eel. 

San  Francisco  northward ;  abundant  in  Puget  Sound.  Found  in  rock- 
pools  in  sheltered  places  and  sometimes  taken  in  seines.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  a  foot.  It  is  not  considered  a  food-fish.  The  form  called  M. 
Icetm  is  considerably  more  abundant  than  the  typical  omatus.  They  two 
differ  only  in  the  form  of  the  dorsal  blotches  and  are,  probably,  not  dis- 
tinct species. 
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223.  Apodichthys  faoomm  J.  &,  0. 

Monterey  to  Paget  Sound;  very  abundant  at  Point  Pinos ;  less  com* 
mon  about  Cape  Flattery.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Fwms  between 
tide-marks^  especially  where  thick  bunches  of  the  slender  Fucuh  hang 
from  rocks  into  a  little  pool  of  water.  At  Monterey  large  numbers  may 
often  be  shaken  from  a  tuft  of  FucuSy  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
water.  Its  movements  are  exceedingly  active,  more  so  than  those  of 
other  eel-shaped  blennies.    It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  Inches. 

224.  Apodiohthys  flavldus  Ord. 

San  Luis  Obispo  to  Puget  Sound,  in  rock-pools  and  in  the  kelp.  Fre- 
quently taken  with  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  over  a  foot,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colors,  which  vary  from  bright  green  to  orange 
and  violet  with  its  surroundings.  It  feeds,  like  the  three  preceding  spe- 
cies, on  Crustacea  and  small  shells. 

225.  Anoplarohus  aleotrolophns  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. 

From  Monterey  northward  j  most  abundant  in  Puget  Sound.  It  in- 
habits the  region  between  tide-marks,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  surf. 
It  is  usually  found  among  weeds  and  stones  where  the  bottom  is  very 
muddy.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  8  inches.  Pyloric  coeca  are  pres- 
ent in  this  species,  as  in  the  species  of  Xiphister  and  Cebedichthys.  They 
are  wanting  in  Apodichthys  and  Murcenoides. 

226.  XiphiBterohiruaJ.  &  G. 

From  Monterey  northward  j  more  abundant  about  Puget  Sound.  It 
inhabits  the  region  about  low-tide  mark,  among  rocks  or  mussel  shells 
which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Like  the  others  of  the 
genus  it  is  strictly  herbivorous,  feeding  on  red  or  green  algae.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  6  to  8  inches. 

227.  Xiphiiter  maooans  (Grd.)  Jot. 

From  Monterey  northward;  everywhere  very  abundant  among  loose 
rocks  between  tide-marks.  It  feeds  on  algSB,  and  reaches  a  length  of  about 
20  inches.  Occasionally  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market,  where 
it  sells  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

22a  XiphUter  rupestrla  J.  &  G. 

From  Monterey  northward;  everywhere  very  abundant  with  the  pre- 
ceding.   It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot 

229.  Lompenns  angolUarls  (Pallas)  QUl^Eel. 

From  K"orthern  California  northward ;  exceedingly  abundant  in  Pu- 
get Sound,  where  it  inhabits  sandy  shores  in  water  of  moderate  depth. 
It  feeds!  chiefly  on  algae.  It  reaches  a  length  of  20  inches.  It  is  occa- 
sionally brought  into  the  markets,  but  is  not  valued  as  food,  and  appa- 
rently seldom  eaten,  its  looks  being  against  it 
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230.  Anarrhiohthys  ooeUatns  Ayres.— j^2;  Morina;  Azia;  Wolf  Eel, 

From  Monterey  northward;  not  rare,  but  not  very  abundant.  It 
feeds  on  Crustacea  and  fishes.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  leet  and  a  weight 
of  at  least  25  pounds.    It  is  sent  to  the  markets  and  brings  a  fair  price. 

Family  BATEACHID.E. 

231.  Porlohthys  poroaissiinus  (C.  &  V.)  Gtd,—Mudrfi$h;  CaUflsh;  Drummer;  Sing- 

ing fiah. 

Exceedingly  abundant  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  in  shallow, 
muddy,  or  weedy  bays,  often  under  stones.  It  reaches  a  length  of  some- 
what more  than  a  foot,  and  is  never  used  as  food. 

Family  ZOABCID^. 

232.  Lycodopsis  pancidens  (Lockington)  Gill. 

San  Francisco  and  northward;  not  very  common;  brought  in  with  the 
tomcod  taken  in  sweep-nets  off  Point  Beyes.  It  reaches  a  length  of 
about  10  inches.    N'o  notice  is  taken  of  it  as  a  food-fish. 

233.  LyoodopaiB  paolficQS  Collett. 

San  Francisco  northward,  with  the  preceding;  abundant  in  Puget 
Sound.    Distinguished  only  by  the  smaller  head  and  mouth. 

FconUy  CONGBOGADID^. 

234.  Scytalina  oerdale  J.  &  G. 

In  loose  stones  near  low-tide  mark,  on  Waada  Island,  near  Cape 
Flattery.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  6  inches.  It  is  exceedingly 
active  in  life. 

Family  OPHIDIIBiB. 

235.  Ophidiom  taylorl  Grd. 

San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara;  not  very  common;  taken  in  sweep- 
nets  with  torn-cod,  etc.,  about  San  Francisco,  and  sometimes  brought 
ioto  the  markets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  14  inches,  and  no  special 
notice  is  taken  of  it 

Family  BROTULID^. 

236.  BrosmophyciB  marginatns  (Ayres)  Gill. — Cask;  Muetela* 

San  Francisco  and  northward ;  rare ;  occasionally  brought  into  the 
San  Francisco  market,  and  from  its  bright  colors  readily  salable.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  nearly  18  inches. 

Family  GADID^. 

237.  Miorogadiis  proximus  (Grd.)  Gill.— Tom  Cod;  WhiHng, 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  very  abundant  from  San  Francisco 
northward,  and  taken  in  immense  numbers  in  seines  and  sweep-nets. 
Its  flesh  is  somewhat  watery  and  tasteless,  yet  it  meets  with  a  ready 
sale.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  about  i 
pound. 

Proc  Nat.  Mus.  81 15         April  80,  1881. 
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238.  Oadus  morrlitia  1,,— Alaska  Cod, 

Straits  of  Eaca  and  northward ;  abundant  on  certain  banks ;  probably 
occuning  off  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

239.  PoUachius  chaloogrammnB  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. 

{Gadua peri8copu8  Cope.) 
Monterey  and  northward;  occasionally  taken  with  hook  in  deep  water 
about  Seattle  with  Bathymaster  signatus]  very  rare  about  San  Fran- 
cisco.   It  reaches  a  length  of  about  2  feet. 

240.  MerlaciuB  prodaotOB  (Ayres)  Qcilh—Merlucdo ;  Horse  Mackerel, 

Santa  Cruz  Island  northward;  very  abundant  at  certain  seasona, 
especially  at  its  spawning  time  in  the  spnng,  when  it  is  taken  in  great 
numbers  in  the  gill-nets  at  Monterey,  Sequel,  and  elsewhere.  Its  dis- 
tribution is  irregular,  being  very  abundant  some  years  but  at  other 
times  extremely  scarce.  It  is  extremely  voracious,  feeding  on  all  sorts 
of  small  fishes  and  squids,  its  stomach  being  always  full.  It  ranks  low 
as  a  market  fish,  as  its  flesh  is  extremely  soft,  and  it  is  always  ragged - 
looking  when  shipped.  It  reaches  a  length  of  rather  more  than  2  feet 
and  a  weight  of  10  i)ounds. 

Family  PLEURONECTID^. 

241.  AthereBthes  Btomias  J.  &  G. 

San  Francisco  pud  northward;  the  only  specimens  taken  by  us  were 
from  between  Point  Eeyes  and  the  Farallones.  It  reaches  a  length  of 
30  inches  and  a  weight  of  5  or  6  pounds,  being  probably  the  slenderest 
flounder  known. 

242.  HippoglossuB  vulgaxiB  Fleming. — Halibut, 

From  San  Francisco  northward;  not  abundant  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.  There  is  a  large  halibut  bank  near  Cape  Flattery,  and  consider- 
able numbers  are  taken  in  the  deeper  channels  of  the  sound  by  means 
of  hook  and  line.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of  200 
pounds  or  more.  It  feeds  on  codfish  and  any  other  large  fish  which  it 
can  take.    Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

243.  XyBtrenryB  liolepis  J.  &  G.  / 
Santa  Barbara  and  southward;  not  very  rare,  in  moderately  deep 

water  and  about  the  kelp.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  14  inches  and 
a  weight  of  a  little  over  2  pounds. 

244.  ParalichthyB  maculosaB  Gt^,^ Monterey  Halibut;  Bastard  Halibut;  Flounder. 

( Uropsetia  oalifomioa  Gill.) 

Tomales  Bay  southward;  abundant  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego, 

being  the  most  abundant  flounder  south  of  Point  Concepcion,  the  young 

swarming  in  all  the  bays,  the  adult  comparatively  rare.    It  reaches  a 

length  of  nearly  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  60  pounds,  the  largest  seen  by 
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US  weighing  65  poonda.  The  large  ones  are  taken  chiefly  in  gill-nets. 
As  a  food-fish  it  is  considered  rather  inferior  to  the  others,  the  large 
ones  being  toagh  and  coarse. 

245.  HippogloaBoldes  Jordan!  Lockington. — Sole;  Soglia, 

Monterey  to  Paget  Sound;  rare  northward,  but  very  abundant  about 
San  Francisco.  At  Monterey  it  is  the  most  abundant  species.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  family.  Great  numbers  are  salted, 
hung  up  by  the  tails,  suspended  above  the  roofe,  and  dried,  by  the  Chi- 
nese.   It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  of  3  to  5  pounds. 

246.  HippoglossoideB  elasaodon  J.  &  G. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward;  not  uncommon  about  the  wharves  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line.  It  reaches 
the  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  at  least  2  pounds. 

247.  BSppogloBsoides  exHis  J.  &.  G. 

San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  in  deep  water.  Taken  about  Point 
!Reyes  with  sweep-nets,  at  certain  times,  in  enormous  numbers.  Less 
common  about  Seattle.  A  small  species;  none  seen  over  9  inches  in 
length,  weighing  about  f  pound.  It  is  not  valued,  the  flesh  being  soft. 
Most  of  those  taken  by  the  paranzelle  are  thrown  away. 

248.  Paettichthys  meUmostictaB  QTd.—Sole. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  everywhere  common,  but  not  so 
abundant  as  some  other  species.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  the  floun- 
ders for  the  table.  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  20  inches  and  a  weight 
of  4  to  5  pounds. 

249.  CitharlchthyB  Bordidus  (Grd.)  Othi.— Plaice. 

Entire  coast;  most  abundant  northward;  rather  rare  south  of  Point 
CJonceiKjion.  It  frequents  rather  deep  water,  and  is  best  taken  with 
hook  or  sweep-net.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  species,  rarely  weighing 
more  than  IJ  pounds,  and  its  flesh  is  comparatively  soft.  Many  are 
dried  by  the  Ohinese,  who  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  hang  them  up  as 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  ^^sole",  but  dry  them  upon  tables. 

250.  ParophiyB  iaolepiB  (Lockington)  J.  &  G. — Sole. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  in  rather  deep  water;  not  rare;  large 
numbers  are  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market,  being  taken  in  the 
sweep-nets  about  Point  Eeyes.  It  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  and  a 
\\  eight  of  3  pounds,  although  usually  much  smaller. 

251.  Parophxys  iachyms  J.  &.  G. 

Puget  Sound;  not  common;  the  four  specimens  seen  taken  near  Seat- 
tle with  a  seine.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  of  about 
4  pounds. 
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252.  Parophrys  vetolua  Grd.— iSo2«. 

Ssmta  Barbara  to  Alaska;  very  abandant  from  Monterey  northward  to 
Paget  Sound.  It  is  usually  one  of  the  smallest  species^  reaching  a  length 
of  about  14  inches  and  a  weight  of  2  or  3  pounds.  Most  of  those  seen  in 
the  markets  weigh  about  half  a  pound.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  market 
species,  and  usually  sells  well. 

253.  Lepidopsetta  bUineata  (Ayres)  liOck^—BocJc  Sole, 

Monterey  to  Alaska;  rather  common  about  rocky  places,  and  abun- 
dant in  Puget  Sound;  considerable  numbers  are  taken  with  set-lines  by 
the  Chinese  at  Monterey.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight 
of  3  to  5  pounds. 

254.  Pleuroneotes  steUataa  Pallas. — Flounder, 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  northward;  everywhere  very  abundant,  espe- 
cially northward  and  about  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  the  commonest  flounder 
on  the  coast.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  food-fish  when  not  too  large.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  at  least  10  pounds. 

255.  OlyptocephaluB  zaohirua  Lockington. — Sole, 

About  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  in  rather  deep  water;  taken 
chiefly  with  the  sweep-nets,  its  mouth  being  too  small  for  the  hook  and 
its  habitat  too  deep  for  the  gill-nets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches 
and  a  weight  of  about  2  pounds,  and  is  considered  excellent  food. 

256.  Cyniooglossus  padficus  (Lock.)  J  A  G  —Sole, 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  in  rather  deep  water ;  generally  abundant; 
taken  chiefly  in  the  sweep-nets.  Eather  common  at  Seattle,  and  often 
brought  in  immense  numbers  from  the  sweep-nets  to  the  San  Francisco 
markets.  It  spawns  in  May  and  June.  It  reaches  a  length  of  a  little 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  2  pounds.  This  species  is  exces- 
sively slimy  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  It  is  considered  as  a  good 
food-fish  when  large.  The  small  ones,  taken  so  abundantly,  are  little 
valued. 

257.  Hypaopoetta  gattnlata  (Grd.)  Qm,—Turhot;  Diamond  Flounder, 

Tomales  to  San  Diego;  widely  distributed,  but  not  so  abundant  any- 
where as  most  of  the  other  species.  Considerable  numbers  are  brought 
to  the  San  Francisco  market,  but  none  have  been  noticed  by  us  in  Mon- 
terey Bay.  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  about 
3  pounds. 

258.  Plenroniohthys  ccBnoaos  Grd. 

San  Diego  to  Alaska,  in  deep  water;  not  very  abundant  anywhere 
south  of  Puget  Sound,  where  it  is  quite  common.  It  is  chiefly  her- 
bivorous, like  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  with  them  spawns  in 
May  to  July.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  2  to 
3  pounds.    It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  San  Francisco  markets. 
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259.  Plenxoniohthys  deourrens  J.  &.  G. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco  (and  northward  t),  in  deep  water.  Large 
nnmbers  taken  in  8weep-nets  about  the  Farallones  and  brought  into 
the  San  Francisco  markets.  In  size,  food,  and  habits  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  more  abundimt. 

260.  Plenxoniohthys  verticalifl  J.  &  G. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  in  deep  water ;  taken  at  Monterey  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  spawning  season  by  means  of  gill-nets. 
It  is  similar  in  size,  feed,  and  habits  to  the  others,  but  most  specimens 
seen  in  the  markets  are  of  smaller  size. 

261.  Aphoxistia  atxicanda  J.  &  G. 

Numerous  specimens,  3  to  5  inches  long,  taken  at  San  Diego. 

Family  AULOEHTNCHID^. 

262.  Aulortijrxichiis  flavidus  GilL 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  in  large  schools  in  sheltered  bays  near 
the  shore  ^  not  common  southward.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5  to  6 
inches. 

263.  GaBterosteus  miorocephalus  Grd.— i9<«oJt206acA;. 

( Ga9tero9tm9  pUbtiua  and  pmgetti  Grd. ) 

In  rivers  and  brackish  waters  from  Los  Angeles  Biver  to  Puget  Sound ; 
commonest  southward.    Length  2  inches. 

264.  Oaateroateua  aooleatos  var.  cataphractoB  (Pallas)  J.  &,  G. Stickleback;  Sal- 

mon Killer.     (  Gasterosteus  serratMs  Ayres ;  Gasterosteua  in8culptu$  Rich. ) 

In  salt  water,  entering  rivers  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska;  very 
CMEimon  northward.    Length  2^  inches. 

Family  SYNONATHID^. 

265.  Siphoatoma  californienae  (Storer)  J.  A  Q,— Pipe-fish. 

Santa  Barbara  to  Puget  Sound;  the  form  called  8.  griaeolinecUus 
from  San  Francisco  northward,  the  other  southward  and  generally  com- 
mon; most  common  at  Sequel.    It  reaches  a  length  of  15  to  IS  inches. 

266.  Siphoatoma  leptorhynohua  (Grd.)  J.  <&  G. 

Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego ;  not  very  common  except  in  San  Diego 
Bay.    It  reaches  a  length  of  less  than  a  foot.  ^^ 

267.  Siphoatoma  pmiotipinne  (Gill)  J.  &  G. 

Only  the  original  t^pes,  from  San  Diego,  are  yet  known. 

Family  HIPPOOAMPID^. 

268.  Hippocanqima  Ingana  Grd. — Sea  Horse. 

San  Diego;  rare.    Beaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot. 
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FamUy  TETRODONTID^. 

269.  dxThiflomuB  politos  ( Ayres)  J.  6l  G. 

Not  obtained  by  ns.  A  specimen  in  collection  of  California  Academy, 
from  San  Diego. 

Family  DIODONTID.E. 

270.  Diodon  macnlataB  Lac. 

One  specimen,  from  near  San  Diego. 

Family  OBTHAGORISCID^. 

271.  Mola  rotunda  Cavier.~5icii/I«^;  Mola, 

Abundant  in  Santa  Barbara  Channel  in  summer ;  often  seen  pla3ing 
near  the  surfii^ce,  and  even  leaping  from  the  watery  not  often  taken,  as 
they  aie  not  easily  caught  and  not  used  for  food.  Beaches  a  weight  of 
200  pounds  or  more. 

United  States  National  Museum, 

December  1, 1880. 


]»BSCBIPTIOIf    OF    SBBASTICHTfllTS    linrSTIlfUfl. 

By  DATID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHARLES  U.  GILBERT. 

8eba8tiohthy8  m78tina&* 

SehoBtes  varidhilis  Ayres,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  i,  7, 1854  (not  of  PaUas,= 

Epinephelus  ciliaius  Tileaius). 
Stbastodea  melanops  Ayres,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  ii,  216  (in  part;  probably 

not  the  figare  66,  which  more  resembles  S.melancpa;  not  Seboites meUmopa 

Givaxd,  =  Sebaatosomus  simuluns  Gill). 
Sebaatichthys  melanopa  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  iii,  1880,  289, 

and  elsewhere. 
Sebastkhthya  myaiinua  Jordan  <&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mas.  iii,  1880,  445 ; 

1881,  8. 

Two  species  have  been  confoanded  by  previoos  writers  under  the  name 
of  Sebastes  or  Bebastosomua  melanops.  The  one,  darker  in  color,  with 
smaller  mouth  and  black  peritoneum,  is  found  from  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Diego,  being  most  common  southward,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  abun- 
dant species  of  the  genus  on  the  coast.  The  other,  paler  and  more  spotted, 
with  larger  mouth  and  white  i)eritoneum,  ranges  from  Monterey  to  Sitka, 
being  most  common  northward.  The  first  is  the  "Peche  Pretre''  of  the. 
Monterey  fishermen,  the  second  the  "Black  Bass"  of  the  anglers  of 
Puget  Sound.  The  first  is  referred  to  by  us  as  Sehmtichthys  melanops 
on  page  289  and  elsewhere  in  these  Proceedings  (Vol.  UI);  the  second 
as  Sebdstichthya  simulans.  The  original  description  by  Girard  of  his 
8ebaste8  melanops^  however,  can  refer  only  to  the  second  fish,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  statements  (U.  S*  Pac  B.  B.  ExpL  Fishes,  81): 
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"  Upper  sarfaee  of  head  spineless  ',^  "  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
maxillary^  very  mach  dilated,  extends  to  a  vertical  line  drawn  inwardly 
to  the  posterior  rim  of  the  orbit''  **  The  pectorals  are  broad  •  •  •  • 
the  tip  of  these  fins  extends  almost  as  £Eur  as  the  tip  of  the  ventrals." 
*^  The  upper  sorfooe  of  the  head  and  of  the  dorsal  region  above  the  la^ 
eral  line  are  almost  black,  or  else  of  a  purplish  black.  The  side  of  the 
body  is  yellowish,  with  an  irregular  purplish  black  spot  upon  nearly  all 
the  scales.  The  side  of  the  head,  is  of  a  lighter  purplish  black.  The 
inferior  region  is  of  a  soiled  yellow,  though  of  a  metallic  hue.  The  fins 
are  unieolor,  of  dark  purple  tint."  The  <<  P£che  Pi  ^tre"  has  a  preorbital 
protuberance,  which  usually  ends  in  a  spine;  the  << Black  Bass"  has 
neither  protuberance  nor  spine.  The  mouth  is  smaller  in  the  ^<P6che 
PrStre",  the  maxillary  barely  extending  to  the  x)osterior  margin  of  the 
pupil.  The  pectoral  fins  are  longer  in  the  ^'Pfiche  Prfitre",  extending 
past  the  tips  of  the  ventrals;  in  the  other  not  so  far.  And,  finally,  omit- 
ting the  expression  ^<  purplish",  which  scarcely  applies  to  any  rock-fish, 
tue  account  of  the  color  describes  the  ^^  Black  Bass",  but  not  the  ^^  P6che 
Prfetre". 

Furthermore,  the  original  type  of  Girard's  description,  the  large  speci- 
men from  Astoria,  is  still  preserved  In  the  National  Museum,  and  its 
identity  with  the  species  formerly  called  by  us  8.  sirmUans  is  undoubted. 
The  original  type  of  the  name  Sebdstosomvs  simulana  is  also  preserved. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  having  the  lower  oper- 
cular spine  somewhat  less  conspicuous  than  usual.  The  northern  fish, 
the  ^^ Black  Bass"  of  Puget  Sound,  must,  therefore,  retain  the  name  of 
Sebasiichthys  mela/nopsj  of  which  name  simulans  is  a  synonym,  while  the 
"  Pfeche  Prdtre  "  may  receive  the  new  name  of  Sebastichthys  mystinus.  8c- 
bastiekthys  ciliatus  {Epinephelus  ciliatu8  Tilesius  =  Perca  variabilis  Pallas) 
is  related  to  both  species,  but  distinct  fit)m  both,  having  the  black  perito- 
neum otmyatinusj  but  lacking  the  bulge  of  the  preorbital  region.  The 
mouth  is  larger  than  in  mystinusy  but  smaller  than  in  melanopSj  while 
the  coloration  is  different  from  both. 

DESCEIPTION  OP  SEBASTICHTHYS  MYSTlNUS. 

Body  oval-oblong,  compressed,  both  dorsal  and  ventral  outiine  evenly 
curved.  Head  conic,  compressed,  the  profile  almost  straight.  Mouth 
comparatively  small,  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  protruding;  mouth  entirely 
below  the  axis  of  the  body;  premaxillaries  on  the  line  of  the  lower  rim 
of  the  orbit;  maxillary  thickly  scaled,  reaching  to  opposite  posterior 
margin  of  pupil;  mandible  scaly. 

Top  of  head  without  spines,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  smaU 
nasal  pair,  and  sometimes  a  preocular  pair;  the  interorbital  space  pei^- 
fectiy  arched,  and  the  entire  top  of  the  head  covered  with  very  small^ 
crowded  scales ;  the  preocular  ridge  forming  a  projection  over  the  t^per 
anterior  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  forehead  between  the  preocular  ridges 
is  notably  fall  and  convex.    The  occipital  ridge  forms  two  slightly  di- 
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verging  ridges  under  the  scales.  Preorbital  with  a  small  spine,  which 
is  sometimes  obsolete. 

Preopercle  with  rather  strong  spines,  the  two  at  the  angle  longest. 
Opercle  with  two  strong  spines.    Saprascapular  spines  present 

Oillrakers  numerous,  long  and  very  strong,  their  length  half  the 
diameter  of  the  eye,  their  number  about  ^. 

Scales  smaller  than  in  most  of  the  species,  in  about  66  transverse 
series. 

Spinous  dorsal  low,  the  fourth  to  seventh  spines  highest,  all  lower 
than  the  soft  dorsal,  the  fin  not- deeply  emarginate.  Third  anal  spine 
slightly  longer  than  the  second,  but  not  so  strong.  Caudal  An  ^nar- 
ginate.  Pectoral  fins  long,  reaching  beyond  the  tips  of  the  ventrals  to 
the  base  of  the  tenth  dorsal  spine.    Yentrals  not  reaching  to  the  vent. 

Fin  rays:  D.  XII,  1, 15;  A.  Ill,  9. 

Color  slaty  black,  becoming  lighter  below  the  lateral  line.  Belly- 
scarcely  pale.  Sides  often  somewhat  mottled.  Tip  of  lower  jaw  black. 
Top  of  head  with  three  indistinct  cross-bars:  one  in  front  of  eyes,  con- 
tinued around  anterior  rim  of  orbit,  and  extending  backwards  acrosR 
the  cheeks;  one  between  the  orbits,  reappearing  below  in  a  second 
oblique  cheek-band;  the  third  across  occiput,  extending  obliquely  back- 
wards to  the  upper  angle  of  the  opercle.    Pins  plain  dusky. 

Peritoneum  black,  as  in  8.  ovalis^  8.  entomelas^  and  8.  cUiatus.  In 
8.  melanopa  and  its  near  relative  8.  flavidus  the  peritoneum  is  always 
white. 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  5, 1881. 


]»B«»CRIPTION   OF  A  IfBW   SPBCIBS  OF  FTTCfllO€mi<I78  (PTITCHO- 
CHIIiUS  HABFOBDI),  FROIH  SACBAfflBNTO  RITBR. 

By  DAVID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHARLES  U.  GILBERT. 

PtychoohiluB  harfordi,  sp.  nov. 

Allied  to  PL  oregonens^is  (Rich.),  but  with  much  smaller  scales. 

Body  long  and  slender,  little  compressed,  the  back  not  elevated,  the 
caudal  peduncle  large  and  stout  Greatest  depth  of  body  containe<l  5J 
times  in  its  length  from  snout  to  base  of  caudal.  Head  long,  pike-like, 
subconic,  rather  slender,  broad  and  depressed  above.  Length  of  head 
contained  4  times  in  length  to  base  of  caudal  Mouth  terminal,  oblique, 
the  lower  jaw  somewhat  projecting.  Premaxillary  anteriorly  on  tho 
level  of  the  eye.  Maxillary,  as  in  other  species,  closely  adherent  to  the 
preorbital,  except  near  its  end,  where  it  slips  under  the  preorbital,  its 
tip  extending  just  beyond  the  vertical  from  the  front  of  the  eye.  Length 
of  cleft  of  mouth  contained  2$  times  in  length  of  head.  Interorbital 
width  3f  times  in  the  length  oi  head.  Eye  small,  placed  high,  its  diam- 
eter contained  3  times  in  the  length  of  the  snout,  10  times  iu  that  of 
the  head.    Cheeks  very  broad.    Lips  normal,  as  in  other  species  of  the 
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genus.  Gill-rakers  very  short.  PseadobranchisB  large.  Gill-membranes 
in  one  specimen  united  and  wholly  free  fit>m  the  isthmns ;  in  the  others 
joined  as  osnal  in  Cyprinidce.  The  condition  in  the  first  specimen  is 
doobtless  abnormaL  Pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth  as  in  the  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus;  the  teeth  2y  4-5^  2,  slender,  hooked,  without  grind- 
ing surface. 

Scales  17-90-9,  those  on  the  back  and  belly  rather  smaller  than  the 
others,  those  on  the  breast  imbedded.  Lateral  line  very  strongly  de- 
corved,  its  lowest  point  scarcely  above  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  pec- 
toral fins.  « 

Dorsal  fin  inserted  at  a  point  midway  between  eye  and  base  of  cau- 
dal, a  little  behind  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals.  Gaudal  short  and 
deep,  not  strongly  forked,  the  lobes  equal,  the  accessory  rays  not  nu- 
merous. Pectorals  not  large,  extending  three-fifths  the  distance  to  the 
ventrals,  which  reach  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  vent.  Anal  fin  smalL 
Dorsal  rays  I,  8;  anal  I,  7. 

This  species  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  3  feet.  It  is  brought  into  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  winter,  in 
company  with  the  closely  related  and  still  larger  species  Ptychochilus 
oregonen^is  (Pt.  grandU  Ayres),  with  which  species  it  has  been  hitherto 
confounded.  The  latter  species  is,  however  at  once  distinguished  by 
its  larger  scales,  the  usual  number  being  12-75-6.  Ptychochilus  rapax 
Grd.  has  the  larger  scales  of  Ptychochilus  oreganensis^  and  the  lateral 
line  is  represented  as  little  decurved,  the  scales  more  loosely  imbricated ; 
and  PL  lueius  Grd.,  from  the  Colorado  River,  is  represented  as  having 
the  scales  still  smaller  than  in  PL  haffordij  while  ^^  PiycJuwhilus  vorax 
Ord."  is  not  a  member  of  this  genus  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  group 
called  Oila. 

We  have  named  this  species  for  Mr.  W.  G.  W.  Harford,  curator  of  the 
California  Acadeiny  of  Sciences,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ichthyology  of  California,  and  to  whom  the  National 
Museum  has  been  indebted  for  many  favors. 

The  typical  specimens,  four  in  number,  are  entered  as  "No.  27246  on 
the  Museum  Begister.  The  largest  one  is  about  18  inches  in  length, 
the  others  a  little  smaller.  They  were  obtained  by  the  writers  in*  the 
San  Frandsoo  market,  and  were  taken  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver. 

Unitbd  States  National  Museum,  January  6, 1881. 


IfOTB  Olf  RAIA  INORNATA. 

By  DATID  S.  JORDAN  and  CnARL.GS  U.  GILBERT. 

Four  8i>ecies  of  the  genus  Raia  are  known  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  was  described  by  Girard,  under  the 
name  of  Baia  binoeulatay  in  the  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  1854,  p.  190, 
and  later  under  the  name  of  Uraptera  binoculata.    The  description  con- 
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tains  little  that  ia  characteristfc,  and  the  typical  example  seems  to  be 
lost  We  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  was  based  on  a  young  indi- 
vidual of  the  large  skate  called  by  us,  on  page  252  and  elsewhere  in  these 
Proceedings  (Vol,  III),  Baia  cooperi.  The  presence  of  the  single  spine  on 
the  median  line  of  the  back  anteriorly,  as  described  by  Girard,  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  diagnostic  characters  of  the  young  of  this  species,  uid 
we  have  never  found  less  than  three  or  four  such  species  in  the  corres- 
X>onding  position  in  the  species  called  by  us  hitherto  Rata  hinoculata. 

The  Rata  cooperi  of  Girard  is  based  on  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
the  great  size  is  the  j^nly  diagnostic  character  assigned  to  it.  As  three 
of  the  species  reach  a  length  of  but  30  inches  and  the  other  a  length  of 
6  feet,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  making  an  identification  with  the  species 
described  by  us  as  Raia  cooperi  on  page  252.  Rata  binoculata  of  Girard 
is  thus  probably  the  young  of  Raia  cooperi  of  Girard.  The  large  skate 
should  therefore  be  called  Raia  binoculatq,  while  the  species  described  by 
us  on  page  134  of  the  Proceedings  as  Raia  binoculata  may  receive  the  new 
name  of  Raia  inomata. 

Specimens  of  this  species  obtained  at  Santa  Barbara  represent  a 
marked  variety,  distinguished  by  the  small  number  and  feebleness  of 
the  spines  and  prickles,  and  in  tlie  presence  (in  the  females)  of  a  band 
of  small  prickles  on  the  posterior  i>art  of  the  pectorals,  parallel  with  the 
edge.  Suprocular  spines  almost  obsolete.  Two  or  three  minute  prickles 
often  present  on  the  median  line  at  the  shoulders.  A  series  of  minute 
stellate  prickles  beginning  near  the  middle  of  the  back,  becoming  hooked 
spines  on  the  tail.  Lateral  caudal  spines  scarcely  developed,  even  in  the 
female.  A  band  of  small  prickles  on  the  iiosterior  part  of  the  back. 
Males  almost  smooth.  Size  and  color  as  in  R.  inomata.  This  form  may 
be  known  as  var.  inermis. 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  13, 1881. 


ON  THJB  FISfll«fllOBTJJLITT  IN  THE  ClVIiF   OF    JHSJUCO. 

By  ERNBST  OTOERSOLI.. 

Sib:  Pursuant  to  your  verbal  suggestion,  I  made  it  an  object,  during 
my  recent  cruise  down  the  western  coast  of  Florida  in  the  service  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census,  to  inquire  into  the  so-called  ^^ poisoned 
water ^  which  was  supposed  to  have  caused  the  remarkable  mortality 
among  the  sea-fishes  that  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  able  to  give  so  meagre  an  account  of  the  matter  as  follows;  but 
must  beg  excuses  on  the  plea  that  I  was  too  late  to  see  any  actual  de- 
struction, since  the  cause  had  wholly  disappeared  previous  to  my  arrival 
there,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to  carry  out  my  intention 
of  going  to  Key  West,  where  most  of  the  fishermen  live  who  suffered  in- 
jury, and  who  could  perhaps  have  furnished  additional  information. 
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It  appears  that  this  misfortune  is  not  a  new  exi>erience  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Oalf  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  oldest  residents  on  the  Floridan 
coast,  Mr.  Benjamin  Curry,  of  Manatee,  told  me,  what  others  confirmed, 
that  as  far  back  as  1844  a  wide-spread  destruction  of  all  sorts  of  salt- 
water animal  life  occurred,  apparently  due  to  causes  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  produced  the  lately  noticed  desolation.  Again,  in  1854  the 
fishes  suffered  all  along  the  southern  shore,  and  have  done  so  at  intervals 
since  to  a  less  degree,  until  in  1878  an  excessive  fotality  spread  among 
them,  which  was  wider  in  the  extent  of  its  damaging  ^ects  and  prob- 
ably  more  destructive  in  point  of  number  of  victims  than  the  later  visi- 
tation of  1880.  Even  the  cooler  half  of  1879  was  not  exempt  from  some 
appearance  of  the  plague. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  manifestations  of  this  deadly  influence  in  the 
sea  during  1878,  Mr.  John  Brady,  jr.,  an  intelligent  captain,  toM  me  that 
the  time  of  year  was  January,  ^nd  that  the  ^^  poisoned  water",  to  which 
universal  belief  credits  the  death  of  the  fishes,  could  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  «lear  blue  of  the  pure  surrounding  element.  This 
discolored  water  appeared  in  long  patches  or  "  streaks",  sometimes  100 
yards  wide,  drifting  lengthways  with  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  earliest 
indication  of  it  was  the  floating  up  ol  vast  quantities  of  dead  sponges — 
chiefly  "  loggerheads".  All  those  seen  by  Mr.  Brady  were  less  than  40 
miles  north  of  Key  West,  in  what  is  known  as  "The  Bay",  nor  has  any- 
fhing  of  the  sort  been  seen  at  any  time  outside  (i.  ^.,  southward  or  east- 
ward) of  the  Florida  Beefs }  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the  hith- 
erto profitable  sponging  grounds  lying  off  the  coast  as  far  north  nearly 
as  Cedar  Keys,  and  particularly  off  the  Anclotes,  had  been  ruined. 
Th^se  grounds  are  only  now  beginning  to  show  signs  of  reproductive- 
ne^ss  in  sponges.  At  the  same  time,  many  portions  of  this  area — for 
example,  Sarasota  Bay — seem  not  to  have  been  affected,  suflBciently  at 
least  to  cause  the  death  of  swimming  fishes  to  any  great  extent.  In 
the  case  of  the  sponges,  only  a  few  of  other  species  than  the  loggerhead 
would  be  seen  floating ;  but  when  they  were  hooked  into,  all  were  found 
dead,  though  still  clinging  to  the  bottom.  When  a  sponge  dies  natur- 
ally it  gradually  becomes  white  at  its  base,  through  the  loss  of  its  sar- 
codal  matter,  but  all  these  were  observed  to  have  turned  black.  The 
abandonment  of  these  sponging  grounds  from  the  Beefs  to  Cedar  Keys, 
during  the  three  or  four  years  following  thig  attack,  entails  a  loss  which 
it  is  hard  to  estimate,  because  partially  compensated  in  the  increased 
price  of  the  article  in  the  market  due  to  its  consequent  scarcity,  and 
because  at  all  times  the  product  there  is  an  uncertain  quantity;  but  I 
hazard  the  opinion  that  $100,000  would  not  repair  the  damage  to  this 
business  interest  alone.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunati^.  discovery 
just  at  that  time  of  the  sponge-tracts  off  Eock  Island,  northward  of  the 
Suwanee  Biver,  almost  a  famine  in  this  article  would  have  ensued. 

Concerning  the  attack  of  1880  I  am  able  to  say  more.  It  began  sud- 
denly, and  immediately  followed  the  terrible  hurricane  which  is  known 
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aa  the  ^^Angnst  gale",  the  fisb  and  all  other  ocean  life  snddeDly  dying 
in  hordes  all  along  the  southern  (eastern)  shore  of  Tampa  Bay,  on 
Egmont  Key,  at  its  mouth,  which  was  the  most  northern  point,  and 
thence  southward  as  far  as  Shark  Eiver,  iu  Whitewater  Bay,  on  the 
coast.  Thence  fatal  localities  wei'e  to  be  found  in  the  currents  that  set 
southward  through  Bahia  Honda  Passage,  through  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage beyond  Key  West,  and  even  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  far- 
isolated  Tortugas. 

Everywhere  throughout  this  whole  extent  of  coast,  except  in  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  shallow  bayous,  all  the  forms  of  sea- 
life  died  as  though  stricken  with  a  plague  fatal  alike  to  all,  and  were 
drifted  upon  the  beaches  iu  long  windrows  so  dense  that  near  human 
habitations  men  were  obliged  to  unite  in  burying  them  to  prevent  a 
pestilential  stendi,  or  to  haul  them  away  by  wagon-loads  to  be  pre- 
pared for  manure,  as  was  done  in  some  cyses.  Not  only  were  swimming 
fishes  destroyed,  l3ut  sponges,  crabs  (I  saw  upon  the  beaches  thousands 
of  horseshoe-crabn  laden  with  their  chains  of  undischarged  eggs),  and 
great  numbers  of  moUusks.  The  oysters  at  the  mouth  of  Manatee 
Eiver  and  in  Tampa  were  spoiled  (in  imagination  if  not  in  fact!),  and  the 
excellent  clams  of  Sarasota  Bay  became  weak,  tasteless,  and  of  a  re- 
pulsive green  hue  at  their  edges.  A  graphic  account  has  been  given 
me  in  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  jr.,  keeper  of  the  light- 
house on  Egmont  Key,  at  the  entrance  of  Tampa  Bay,  the  original  of 
which  I  transmit  herewith.  This  point  witnessed  the  height  of  the  ca- 
lamity, and  as  Mr.  Moore  was  present  during  the  whole  season,  his  ao- 
count  of  fiicts  is  valuable.    Mr.  Moore  writes: 

Egmont  Key,  Fla.,  February  20, 1881. 
Sm :  As  I  promised  to  give  you  all  the  information  about  the  fish 
dying  at  this  station,  I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  first 
dead  fish  we  saw  was  on  Sunday,  October  17,  as  the  tide  came  in.  There 
were  thousands  of  small  fish  floating  on  the  water,  most  of  them  quite 
dead.  I  saw  only  one  kind  the  first  day ;  they  were  small  fish,  four 
or  five  inches  long;  the  Key  West  smackmen  called  them  "brim''. 
They  were  a  new  fish  to  me.  The  next  day  other  kinds  were  dying  all 
along  the  shore;  the  pompano  was  about  the  next  to  give  in,  and  by  the 
25th  October  nearly  all  kinds  of  fish  that  inhabit  these  waters  were 
dying,  except  the  ray  family.  I  don't  remember  of  ever  seeing  any 
stinger  or  whipper  ray,  or  the  devil-fish,  as  we  call  the  largest  ones  of 
the  ray  family.  From  the  26th  of  October  to  the  10th  of  November  was 
the  worst  time ;  during  that  time  the  stench  was  so  bad  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  on  the  beach.  I  sent  my  family  to  Manatee,  and  the  as- 
sistant keeper  and  myself  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  rooms  and  kept 
burning  tar,  coffee,  sulphur,  rags,  etc.,  night  and  day  in  order  to  stand  it. 
It  was  warm,  damp,  and  calm  weather.  They  continued  to  die  for  about 
six  weeks ;  they  kept  getting  less  every  day.    I  counted  seventy  sharks 
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* 

within  80  yards,  all  small;  I  never  saw  a  shark  over  four  feet  long 
dead.  The  cow-iish  and  eeft  were  about  the  last  to  die.  In  regard 
to  the  cause  of  their  dying,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  it  was  caused  by 
the  fresh  water,  as  there  was  immense  quantities  of  fresh  water  coming 
down  the  bay,  and  the  water  here  was  nearly  fresh  on  the  surface,  while 
tlie  water  underneath  was  perfectly  salt.  Now,  if  the  fresh  water  could 
have  passed  off  into  the  Gulf  without  being  disturbed  by  winds,  and 
it  would  have  naturally  spread  out  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  would  have 
rolled  on  towards  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  once  it  got  there,  then  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble.  But  on  the  7th  of  October  we  had  a  heavy 
gale  from  the  southwest,  and  it  continued  to  blow  from  the  south  and 
west  until  the  11th  of  October,  and  a  very  heavy  sea  running  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  it  churned  the  fresh  and  salt  water  all  up  together, 
and  the  strong  southerly  winds  set  this  mixed  water  back  and  kept  it 
here  for  several  days.  I  noticed,  a  few  days  before  the  fish  commenced 
to  die,  a  peculiar  smell  on  the  water,  something  like  the  smell  of  bilge- 
water,  and  the  color  of  the  water  was  a  dirty  green,  mixed  with  small 
sediment.  I  noticed  the  fish  while  they  were  dying,  when  they  first 
come  in  shoal  water;  they  would  act  crazy,  dart  around  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  in  a  short  time  would  give  up  and  float  ashore.  On  examining 
them  I  found  their  gills  all  glued  together  with  a  slimy  substance  and 
of  a  whitish  color,*  and  in  a  short  time  the  gills  would  tuni  green  and 
the  fish  bloat  very  large.  I  cannot  make  any  correct  statement  as 
to  the  number  that  died,  but  thousands  of  barrels  floated  up  on  this 
island.  There  are  no  fish  dying  now ;  all  we  catch  are  &t  and  nice.  I 
should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  have  been  very  busy.  Tve 
had  a  new  duty  to  perform,  taking  the  tide  every  half  hour.  Any  in- 
£[>rmation  1  can  give  you  at  any  time  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 
My  address  is :  Braidentown,  Manatee  County,  Florida. 

"Very  respectfiQly, 

CHARLES  MOORE,  Jr., 
Keeper  of  Egmont  Light-Souse. 

EBNEST  iNaEBSOLL, 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Along  this  region  of  the  Florida  coast  are  several  establishments  or 
<*  factones"  devoted  to  the  catching  and  salting  of  fish,  chiefly  the  mullet 
and  its  roe,  and  to  the  making  of  superphosphates.  All  of  these  were 
obliged  to  suspend  operations,  and  their  winter's  work  has  been  ruined, 
or  at  least  all  the  profits  are  gone.  One  gentleman  told  me  of  a  single 
definite  loss  he  had  thus  suffered  of  $800. 

To  this  part  of  the  coast,  also,  comes  a  large  fleet  of  smacks  and 
"smackees''  every  winter  to  catch  fish  for  the  Key  West  and  Havana 

*I  failed  to  find  any  other  instance  in  which  this  thickening  or  begnmming  of  the 
gills  had  been  observed.  The  dead  fish  were  elsewhere  reported  as  healthy  in  appear^ 
once,  and  in  one  ease,  at  least,  were  eaten  without  harm,  or  even  indigestion  occur- 
ring.—E.  I. 
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markets,  principally  the  latter.  These  smacks  found  that,  as  before,  the 
brownish,  discolored  water,  "thick  and  glutinous''  (as  one  described  it), 
which  seemed  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  lay  in  streaks  drifting  with  the 
tide.  The  small  fishes  that  swam  into  one  of  these  patches  (which  had 
a  vertical  thickness  apparently  coextensive  with  the  depth  of  the  sea  at 
that  place)  seemed  unable  to  get  out  before  they  were  stupefied,  and 
died  as  though  by  suffocation.  Even  the  large  carnivorous  swimmers, 
like  the  sharks  and  porpoises,  often  suffered  the  same  fate,  though  fre- 
quently they  would  have  strength  to  turn  back  and  flounder  out.  In 
the  pure  element,  between  the  deadly  streaks,  fish  were  as  abundant  as 
ever  at  the  distance  from  the  coast  where  the  smacks  operated^  and  their 
wells  were  often  filled  with  promptness ;  but  it  was  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible, even  by  going  straight  out  to  the  Tortugas,  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  poisoned  water  floating  between  there  and  Cape  Sable,  since  if 
once  it  was  encountered,  and  entered  the  weU,  a  very  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  bring  about  the  death  of  every  fin  of  the  cargo.  I  have  a  few^ 
notes,  culled  from  the  Key  West  journals,  which  show  that  a  loss  of 
nearly  $10,000  resulted  from  only  four  or  five  such  misfortunes.  The 
consequence  was  that  for  some  weeks  the  fishing  throughout  all  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  had  to  be  wholly  abandoned,  involving  the  idleness  of  a 
large  number  of  vessels  and  their  crews. 

Seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  I  everywhere  asked  what 
was  the  local  theory  to  account  for  the  matter,  and  was  almost  always 
told  with  confidence  that  it  was  due  to  an  overflow  of  swamps  and  the 
pouring  into  the  Gulf  of  bodies,  of  fresh  water  poisoned  by  a  decoction  of 
noxious  "acids'*,  etc.,  leeched  from  the  roots  which  had  been  soaking  for 
years  in  the  pent-up  floods — a  theory  which  I  fail  to  find  supported  by 
such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Those  who  do  put  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  this  explanation,  point  out 
that  the  winter  of  1877-'78  was  unusually  wet,  and  that  this  last  fall 
saw  more  rain  falling  in  South  Florida  than  ever  before  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  people  there.  This  is  probably  true;  and  it  may  be,  as  as- 
serted, that  the  years  heretofore  when  fish  have  died  have  been  those 
noted  for  their  excessive  rainfall,  but  I  have  not  compared  meteoro- 
logical records.  It  is  no  doubt  true  also  that  if  a  sea-fish  should  be 
plunged  into  water  saturated  with  the  tannin  derived  from  decomposing 
roots  and  stems  of  palmetto,  oak,  sumach,  etc.,  which  do  abound  in  the 
Everglades,  he  would  find  it  eminently  unhealthy.  But  farther  than 
this  the  hyx>othesis  will  not  hold.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  the 
overflow  of  a  small  surface  of  swamp-land  shall  so  tincture  the  wide 
area  of  the  Gulf  as  to  destroy  its  healthfulness  through  several  weeks, 
while  the  tides  are  ceaselessly  swinging  back  and  forth,  and  rapid  cur- 
rents continuously  replace  the  water  of  every  part  with  new  and  send 
the  old  elsewhere.  This  is  preposterous.  Moreover,  provided  it  was 
true  of  the  Manatee  Biver  (as  is  claimed),  or  of  the  Caloosahatchie  far- 
ther south,  why  should  it  not  equally  be  true  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
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where  tbere  is  the  same  or  greater  drainage,  yet  no  such  trouble  known  j 
or  of  the  Withlacoochee,  Suwanee,  and  a  dozen  other  streams  draining 
swamps  like  the  Ofeekinofee,  in  whose  tangled  recesses  grow  plants  as 
noxious  as  those  farther  south,  yet  whose  discharging  currents  do  no 
harm  to  the  fishes  t  Moreover,  in  the  Manatee  Eiver  itself  no  fish  were 
killed  above  the  free  range  of  the  tides,  though  daily  breasting  the 
swamp  overflow. 

Some,  discarding  any  theory  of  the  decoction  of  poison  from  plants  as 
an  exi)lanation,  will  tell  you  that  the  excess  of  rainwater  discharged  by 
the  rivers  so  freshened  the  surf  as  to  cause  the  death  of  all  shore-swim- 
ming fishes.  This,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  is  Mr.  Moore's  expla- 
nation of  the  mortality  at  Egmont  Key. 

In  a  tew  confined  spots,  where  fishes  could  not  escape  at  will,  this 
might  now  and  then  cause  a  death;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  fishes 
of  the  Gulf  coast  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  salt  and  fresh 
water.  Alligators  swim  to  the  outermost  keys,  and  the  best  sheeps- 
bead  caught  are  those  far  up  the  Galoosahatchie,  where  the  stream  is 
always  sweet,  while  the  poriK>ise  and  shark  chase  the  mullet  away  in 
toward  the  head  of  the  bayous,  or  until  the  river-channel  gets  too  shal- 
low for  them  to  swim  farther.  A  little  fresh  water,  or  a  good  deal, 
more  or  less,  would  receive  no  attention  whatever  from  a  Floridan  fish. 
The  Mississippi  has  been  deluging  the  Gulf  with  a  well-nigh  Amazonian 
volume  of  water,  fresh  not  only,  but  thick  and  nasty,  yet  no  one  sup- 
poses the  fishes  oflf  the  delta  are  obliged  to  stay  in  its  murky  flood  unless 
they  choose,  or,  if  they  do,  that  they  suffer  by  it,  except  to  the  palate 
of  the  epicure. 

But  a  more  cogent  argument,  from  facts  perhaps  overlooked  hereto- 
fore, exists  against  any  theory  which  seeks  to  explain  the  destruction  of 
marine  life  inside  the  Florida  reefs  by  any  landward  agency.  This  is 
that  it  was  in  all  cases  the  dwellers  on  the  bottom  that  perished  first, 
while  the  surface-feeders  were  the  last  to  be  affected,  and  as  a  rule 
escaped  altogether.  (Until  1880,  I  was  told,  no  mullets  were  ever 
known  to  be  killed.)  It  was  the  death  of  sponges,  conchs,  sea-anemones, 
crawling  horseshoe-crabs,  of  toad-fish,  cow-fish,  skates,  and  the  like, 
which  keep  close  down  on  the  bottom,  that  first  apprised  the  fisher- 
men of  the  presence  of  their  dreaded  and  mysterious  enemy.  Next 
came  the  bodies  of  red-fish,  groupers,  pompanos,  and  other  deep  swim- 
mers, and  last  of  all  a  few  mullets  and  sharks.  Fresh  water,  tinctured 
with  tannin  or  untinctured,  would  not  efi'ect  this.  It  would  float  on  the 
surface,  having  a  lesser  density.  If  it  exerted  a  noxious  influence  it 
would  be  the  sarface-life  that  would  first  succumb,  the  bottom-life  long- 
est escape.  But  quite  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  this,  with 
other  appearances,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "poison^  springs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  is  formed  in  its  waters. 

The  only  way  to  account  for  this  is  by  supposing  that  eruptions  of 
volcanic  gases  may  have  taken  place  through  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
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along  a  line  stretching  from  Tampa  Bay  to  the  Tortngas,  ami  thiongli 
the  western  half  of  the  Florida  Keys,  luqniring  as  well  as  I  could 
whether  there  had  been  any  evidences  of  plutonic  action  in  that  i^egion 
within  a  few  years,  I  heard  a  tradition  that  about  the  holidays  of  1877-'7S 
an  earthquake  shock  had  been  felt  on  the  west  coast  I  have  had  no 
opportunity,  as  yet^  to  verify  this,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  just 
previous  to  the  hurricane  of  last  August,  so  well  remembered  by  all  the 
people  of  Florida  West  as  a  time  of  almost  un]»araUeled  destruction 
of  shipping  and  height  of  tidal  waves,  a  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  southwestern  end  of  the  peninsula.  It  did  con- 
siderable damage  in  the  city  of  Key  West,  and  was  so  alarming  at 
Tampa  that  several  persons  ran  in  a  fright  from  their  houses.  Imme- 
diately after  it,  began  the  sudden  destruction  of  fish  I  have  described. 

Whether  the  physical  shock  of  such  an  occurrence,  touching  the  fish 
and  creepers  on  the  bottom,  would  do  them  harm,  or  whether  the  sub- 
sequent patches  of  "  poisoned  water"  owed  their  discoloration  and  un- 
doubted deleterious  properties  to  being  saturated  with  sulphurous  or 
carbonic-acid  gases  derived  from  subterranean  vents,  I  cannot  presume 
to  decide.  But  if  the  last  supposition  had  been  proved  true,  or  shall  be 
at  some  future  time,  would  it  not  be  a  rational  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  death  of  the  fishes,  sponges,  and  their  kin,  whenever  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  discolored  water  alluded  to  t 

Analysis  of  the  suspected  water  would  have  done  more  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion, probably,  than  anything  else  can  do,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  continued 
regret  that  I  could  not  obtain  specimens  of  it  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  end  of  September,  however,  the  evil  diminish!  d,  and  by  Christmas 
all  of  the  harmful  water  had  disappeared  from  the  Gulf. 

Eegrettiug  that  I  could  not  have  done  more  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  in  essaying  which  I  was  offered  every  aid  by  the  citizens  of 
Florida,  but  continually  impeded  by  bad  weather  and  other  untoward 
circumstances,  I  beg  to  submit  this  little  that  I  have  learned;  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  be, 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

ERNEST  INOEBSOLL. 

Professor  Spengeb  F.  Baibd,  , 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^ 

Washingtonj  D.  0- 
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UrOTKS  ON  HAMjUOIfMl^JB  OF  THE  UPPER  COI^ITIIIBIA. 
Bjr  CAPT.  CHARLES  BEIVDIRE,  V.  S.  A. 

[Note. — The  XJnited  States  National  Museum  has  lately  received  from 
Captain  Bendire  a  very  fine  series  of  fishes  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  by  far  the  most  valuable  collection  of  fishes  ever  made 
in  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  The  series  is  especially  valuable, 
as  it  throws  much  light  on  the  life  history  of  the  £lue-back  Salmon  or 
"  Red-fish"  {Oncorhynchus  nerka)y  and  shows,  apparently  beyond  a  doubt? 
what  no  one  had  before  suspected,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  supposed 
land-locked  little  red  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  kenncrlyi)  is  nothing  but  the 
young  breeding  male  or  grilse  of  the  Oncorhynchus  nerka.  Accompany- 
ing the  collection  are  many  valuable  field-notes  on  the  different  species. 
Those  relating  to  the  Salmon  and  Trout  are  here  extracted,  each  para- 
graph being  preceded  by  my  identification  of  the  species  to  which  the 
remarks  refer. — D.  S.  Jordan.] 

a.  Oncorhynchus  nerka  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jot, 

(Adalts  in  spring  dress;  the  ordinary  "  Blue-back"  of  the  Lower  Colambia.) 

Species  of  Salmon,  9  and  i ,  caught  in  the  Columbia  Eiver  near  Wal- 
lula.  Wash.,  July  7, 1880.  Local  name.  Silver  Salmon.  Some  250  miles 
£Bu1;her  up  the  Snake  River  the  same  fish  (at  least  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  fish)  are  called  Blue-backs  or  Steel-backs. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  species  which  during  the  spawning  stage 
is  known  as  the  Eed-fish  found  in  the  Wallowa  Lake,  Oregon,  and  Pay- 
ette and  Salmon  Lakes,  Idaho  Territory. 

h.  Oncorhynchus  nerka. 

(Yoang  male,  exactly  like  the  types  ofSalmo  kennerlyi  Suckley.) 

A  very  interesting  specimen.  I  take  this  to  be  a  two-year  old  Eed- 
fish,  the  only  one  of  this  size  seen  or  caught.  It  was  very  deep  for  its  size, 
and  resembles,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  tyi)e  of  Salmo  kennerlyi 
very  much.  It  was  caught  on  a  hook  by  one  of  Mr.  Messenger's  men 
September  1, 1880,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  size  ever  observed  by  any 
of  them.    Color  bluish  black  above,  silvery  white  on  lower  parts. 

e.  Oncorhynchns  nerka. 

(Yonngy  not  yet  showing  hooked  jaws.) 

Young  Bed-fish.  In  some  back  steel-blue,  in  others  back  bluish  and 
greenish  bronze ;  sides  lilac-colored,  showing  almost  all  the  colors  of  a 
rainbow;  bellies  silvery  white;  iris  silvery  with  black  centre.  In  life 
one  of  the  handsomest  little  fish  I  have  ever  seen.  Some  specimens 
show  spots  of  a  bluish-black  color  like  trout  on  the  head  and  near  the 
tan  and  caudal  fin,  a  few  only  along  the  whole  back.  Most  of  these 
spots  disappear  shortly  after  death,  but  in  some  I  noticed  them  some 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 0  June  3,  1881. 
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hours  after  capture.  These  fish  are  all  about  the  same  size,  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  seem  to  be  all  males,*  and  the  milt  often  flows  fix)m  them 
while  being  taken  from  the  hook,  through  squeezing  them. 

d.  Oncorh3nichuB  nerka. 

(Adult  in  September;  "Red-fish.") 

Description  and  color  notes  taken  of  several  specimens,  just  a«  they 
came  out  of  the  water,  showing  the  differences  in  individuals.  All  were 
from  Wallowa  Lake,  Oregon,  caught  with  a  seine  near  the  head  of  the 
lake  August  31  and  September  1, 1880. 

'No.  1,  ^ .  Upper  half  of  sides  and  back  bright  scarlet  red,  posterior 
parts  shading  off  to  a  bright  crimson ;  the  two  upper  flns  same  color  as 
the  back,  lower  fins  bluish  on  lower  parts,  the  upper  ends  greenish  olive; 
belly  bluish ;  whole  upper  piwrt  of  head  light  greenish  yellow,  showing 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  body;  base  of  upper  jaw  steel-blue,  lower  jaw 
bluish  white. 

No.  2,  rf .  Upper  parts  claret-color,  slightly  brighter  about  the  caudal 
Tegion,  otherwise  marked  like  No.  1.  Top  of  head  light  yellowish  green, 
the  yellow  predominating,  this  color  extending  to  and  below  the  eye, 
and  backwards  to  end  of  gills,  a  deep  olive  green  darker  than  the  upper 
parts  of  head,  giving  this  specimen  a  very  peculiar  appearance ;  belly 
bluish  white. 

No.  3.  Upper  parts  a  very  deep  purple ;  lower  parts  of  belly  a  deep 
bluish  lead-color,  otherwise  marked  like  No.  2. 

No.  4,  (f .  SmalL  Presumably  just  arrived  at  the  lake.  In  this  speci- 
men the  hooked  nose  is  not  as  fully  developed  as  in  the  preceding  ones, 
and  the  characteristic  red  of  this  species  is  obscured  and  partly  hidden 
by  a  bluish  tint.  The  hump  is  not  yet  developed  on  the  back,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  slightly  hooked  nose  this  specimen  might  readily  be 
taken  for  a  female.  Belly  silvery  white  beneath,  slightly  tinged  with 
blue  on  the  sides.    Iris  silvery. 

The  females  are  much  more  uniformly  colored.  The  head  is  consider- 
ably tinged  with  steel-blue  and  the  red  tint  on  the  sides  is  more  or  less 
donded  with  blue  and  bronze.  Females  after  spawning  show  consider- 
able amount  of  red,  only  after  spawning  I  noticed  that  the  red  color- 
ing matter  deposited  in  the  skin  appears  to  be  drawn  from  the  flesh,  and 
I  And  that  in  proportion  to  the  bright  coloring  of  the  skin  of  the  fish 
the  flesh  loses  this  tint.  In  some  instances  it  is  barely  pink-colored  or 
almost  white.  After  the  spawning  of  these  fish  they  are  brightest  out- 
side a^d  i>alest  inside  (as  far  as  the  flesh  is  concerned).  The  average 
size  of  a  number  of  males  by  actual  weight  is  only  5  pounds,  and  of 
females  only  3§  pounds.  After  death  within  half  an  hour  the  color  of 
these  fish  r^idly  changes  about  the  head  and  becomes  a  dark  olive 
green  with  bluish  reflections,  in  some  instances  almost  bluish  black. 

*  One  female  less  than  a  foot  loDg  was  found  in  the  lot.  The  eggs  were  weU  de- 
veloped, tliougli  few  in  number. — D.  S.  J. 
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AmoDg  €iny  number  of  fish  there  is  an  almost  endless  variation  in  color, 
cansedy  perhaps,  by  some  remaining  a  longer  time  in  the  lake  than 
others.  Wallowa  Lake  is  about  4J  miles  in  length  by  1 J  to  2  miles  wide. 
It  deepens  very  rapidly  out  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and  is  said  to  be 
400  feet  deep,  and  more  than  that  in  places.  Two  small  streams  flow 
into  the  lake,  and  these  form  the  spawning  ground  proper  for  these 
fish;  and  as  there  are  falls  about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  these 
streams  over  which  the  fish  cannot  leap,  they  are  restricted  to  rather 
limited  quarters  for  spawning.  The  only  place  I  saw  any  of  these  fish 
was  on  the  bar  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  there  most  of  them  are 
caught.  They  can  be  seen  in  schools  of  100  or  more  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  month  of  August  and  later.  This  year  the  run  has  been 
very  light,  and  fishing  had  to  a  great  extent  stopped  when  I  arrived  at 
the  lake  on  the  last  day  of  August.  Four  fisheries  had  been  in  oper- 
ation,  and  these  had  put  up  about  20,000  pounds  of  fish.  I  believe 
two  or  three  years  ago  it  had  been  the  practice  to  obstruct  the  entrances 
to  the  sm^l  stieams  at  the  head  of  the  lake  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
running  up  these  streams.  This  year  this  was  not  done,  and  a  number 
of  the  settlers  about  the  lake  seem  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  fish  prop- 
early  protected,  and  it  is  not  at  all  too  soon  to  do  it,  either.  The  placing 
of  obstructions  in  the  above-mentioned  streams,  and  perhaps  this  year 
of  gill  nets  on  the  bar,  has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the  scarcity 
of  these  fish.  But  the  most  abominable  things  of  all  which  I  saw  per- 
sonally in  use  are  several  clusters  of  hooks  tied  together,  so  that  they 
form  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  about  3  inches.  Just  above  these  hooks 
a  lump  of  Bed-fish  eggs  is  laid.  These  are  covered  with  mosquito- 
netting,  and  by  this  contrivance  thousands  of  young  Red-fish  (the  set- 
tlers c^  them  **  shiners,''  others  call  them  "  trout,''  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  yearling  Bed-fish*)  are  caught  and 
salted  as  well  as  the  fiiU-grown  ones.  Now,  these  fish  are  only  about  4 
inches  long,  and  for  every  one  caught  two  are  crippled  and  die.  So  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  an  immense  number  are  destroyed  yearly,  as 
some  imrties  make  it  a  business  to  salt  these  down  as  well  as  mature 
fish. 

I  examined  all  these  modes  of  fishing,  and  when  I  hooked  with  a  sin- 
gle hook  about  one  out  of  three  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  than  the 
head,  it  can  readily  be  understood  how  murderous  such  a  contrivance  as 
the  above  must  be,  and  how  many  young  fish  can  be  destroyed  by  a  sin- 
gle person  in  a  day.  They  bait  them  first,  and  when  they  become  plenty 
use  their  grappling  hooks. 

The  fishermen  at  the  lake  complain  that  the  Indians  destroy  the  fish, 
but  from  personal  observation  I  can't  at  all  agree  with  them.  It  is  true 
that  numbers  of  Indians  come  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  Wal- 
lowa Lake  yearly  to  fish,  and  they  catch  a  good  many.  While  I  was 
camped  at  the  lake  I  examined  the  catch  of  every  Indian  that  passed 
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my  camp,  and  I  looked  at  as  many  as  fifty  Indians  a  day;  each  one  had 
from  six  to  twelve  fish  usually  tied  on  his  horse,  and  I  found  that  there 
was  about  one  female  to  ten  males,  and  most  of  these  were  spent  fish 
which  had  already  spawned.  They  are  not  at  all  particular  about  this, 
and  a  fish  which  may  be  all  bruised  up  and  skinned  is  apparently  just 
as  well  relished  by  them  as  a  perfectly  sound  one,  and  even  these  In- 
dians appreciated  the  fact  that  it  would  not  do  to  catch  too  many  females ; 
at  any  rate  they  told  me  tbat  as  a  rule  they  let  the  females  go,  and  this  is 
a  good  deal  more  than  most  of  our  white  fishermen  are  willing  to 
do.  Mostly  every  one  out  here  now  concedes  that  the  Red-fish  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  lakes  wherem  it  is  found,  and  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  they  are  anadromous  and  not  land-locked.  The  only  thing  as 
yet  which  I  can't  understand  is,  how  do  they  get  rid  of  the  hooked  nose 
and  the  hump  after  going  back  to  salt  water  t  They  surely  can't  all  die 
after  spawning,  and  sometimes  one  that  weighs  as  much  as  ten  pounds 
is  caught,  and  this  fish  is  certainly  older  than  a  five-pounder ;  and  it 
would  not  be  presuming  too  much  to  assert  that  a  Salmon  of  that  size 
must  have  made  more  than  one  trip  to  sea.  While  in  the  lake  they  do 
not  appear  to  eat  anything,  and  the  stomachs  of  several  which  I  exam- 
ined were  entirely  empty.  I  cannot  understand  how  they  get  rid  of  their 
long  hooked  nose  and  hump. 

c.  Oncorh3nichuB  chouicha  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

((^iimnat  or  Cliinnook  Salmon ;  a  young  male  corresponding  to  the  ^^IcennerlyV^ 
stage  of  the  Red-fish. ) 

Salnw  quinnat  <y .  A  very  small  specimen.  If  not  a  true  Chinnook 
Salmon,  it  was  at  least  in  company  with  several  of  this  species.  The 
back  of  this  one  was  olive  green,  spotted  like  a  trout,  with  round  and 
also  irregularly-shaped  black  spots ;  sides  greenish  white.  It  was  shot 
with  several  others  in  Bear  Creek,  Oregon,  September  4, 1880. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  means  to  preserve  a  pair  of  large 
Salmon  which  I  had,  but  I  had  no  room  in  the  large  tank,  and  these 
fish  were  too  large  to  go  in  if  I  had  the  room.  A  male  specimen  meas- 
ured 40 J  inches.  Back  brownish  black,  merging  into  a  deep  olive  green 
on  the  sides,  spotted  with  well-defined  black  spots  on  back,  upper  part 
of  the  sides,  and  caudal  fins ;  a  large  bright  purple  patch,  some  8-9 
inches  long,  2J  to  3  wide,  on  the  lower  anal  region  from  the  ventral  fin 
back  to  tail.  Belly  very  pale  olive  green  and  whitish.  The  female  meas- 
ured 37 J  inches ;  colored  like  the  male,  but  without  any  trace  of  red  what- 
ever. These  fish  had  not  spawned  as  yet,  September  4.  The  red  about 
the  anal  region  is  much  more  perceptible  in  large  specimens  than  in 
small  ones.  None  of  the  females  (three)  showed  any  red  on  them  ^  all 
the  larger  males  did,  excepting  the  specimen  I  put  up.  The  fish  were 
all  in  good  condition,  none  bruised  and  skinned  up,  the  way  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Salmon  Biver.  The  Indians  catch  but 
few  of  these  Salmon,  preferring  the  Ked-fish,  which,  from  its  small  size, 
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is  easier  cared ;  partly  smoked  and  dried.  Now  and  then,  I  am  told, 
these  Salmon  run  up  the  Wallowa  River  to  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  but 
invariably  turn  back 
again  as  soon  as  they 
strike  the  deep  water. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
trutlf  of  this,  but  every 
one  of  the  fishermen 
claims  that  the  princi- 
pal spawning  grounds 
of  the  Chinnook  Sal- 
mon, in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Wallowa,  are  near 
the  head  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Wallowa 
Eiver,  and  in  Bear 
Creek,  Oregon.  But 
these  fish  arrive  in 
smaller  numbers  every 
year,  and  are  diminish- 
ing even  more  rapidly 
than  the  Bed-fish. 

/.  Salmo  purpuratUB  Pal- 
las. 

Trout  called  Salmon- 
Trout   at   Fort   Coeur 

d'Alene.    Belly  silver 

white,    a    red    stripe 

along  the   side,  head 

and    back    steel-blue, 

with  small  black  spots 

scattered    over    head 

and  back.    Small  spe- 
cimens have  also  a  few 

black  si>ots  under  the 

red  stripe;   these  are 

found  mostly  towards 

the  head. 

g,  Salmo  paxpuratus  Pal- 
las. 

Called  a  Mountain 
Trout;  J  weight  7 
pounds  2  ounces,length 
2^  inches.  I  opened 
this  fish  yesterday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  to  show  him,  and  see  that  it  has  greatly  changed.    No  red 
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was  visible  whatever  on  the  sides  when  canght  The  back  was  bluish 
horn  color  with  black  crescent-shaped  spots,  sides  and  belly  silvery- 
white.  Three  larger  specimens  than  this  were  caught  in  Wallowa  Lake 
this  season  by  Mr.  Messenger;  one  weighing  over  10  pounds.  I  had 
another  one  which  weighed  4^  pounds,  but  had  no  room  for  it  in  the 
collecting  tank,  and  therefore  had  it  cooked. 

h,  Salmo  purpuratus  PoUas.     Far.    Bouvieri  Bendire. 

(A  variety  singularly  colored,  but  ^ot  evidently  different  otlierwise.) 

Trout  from  Waha  Lake,  14  miles  from  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory. 
This  lake  has  no  visible  outlet,  is  about  3  tfiiles  long  by  IJ  miles  wide, 
and  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  Craig's  Mountain.  I  frequently 
fished  in  this  lake  in  the  years  1869  and  1870,  when  stationed  at  Fort 
Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory,  and  never  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  fish 
being  found  in  said  lake.  All  the  fish  caught  there  are  about  the  same 
size,  from  6  to  10  inches  long.  I  believe  it  is  a  new  species  or  variety, 
as  no  similar  looking  Trout  are  found  in  the  streams  or  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Back  bluish  green,  olive  color,  sides  silvery ;  in  some  instances  the 
whole  belly  is  red,  in  others  the  sides  only ;  a  few  show  a  yellowish 
tinge ;  no  red  on  the  sides.  There  are  round  black  spots  near  the  tail, 
and  fainter  ones  on  the  flanks.  A  few  have  an  occasional  spot  on  the 
head;  two  vermilion-colored  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  under  jaw ;  fins 
edged  with  brick  red,  ranging  from  this  color  to  an  orange. 

Caught  August  21, 1880. 

This  lake  is  very  deep,  and  the  water  clear  and  cold.  A  smaller  lake 
situated  only  some  400  yards  from  Lake  Waha,  and  of  somewhat  lower 
altitude,  contains  no  fish  whatever. 

i,  Salvelinns  malma  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

Bull  Trout,  CoBur  d'Alene  Lake,  August  5.  The  Bull  Trout  with  one 
exception  were  caught  by  Drum  Major  Sattors,  Second  United  States 
Infantry,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Capt  William  Mills  and  First  Lieut. 
John  K.  Waring,  Second  Infantry,  for  several  fine  specimens  of  Trout 
and  use  of  their  boats. 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  all  the  officers,  at  the  time  I 
was  at  the  lake,  the  fishing  there  was  very  poor,  at  least  as  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  the  largest  specimen  not  weighing  over  2^  or  3  pounds, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  fish  weighing  one  pound  and  upwards  were 
very  plenty.  The  lake,  no  doubt,  contains  some  large  fish,  particularly 
among  the  Bull  Trout,  of  which  specimens  have  been  caught  weighing 
10  pounds  and  over.  These  were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  very  scarce, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  gone  up  some  of  the  numerous  streams  to 
spawn. 

The  Bull  Trout  seems  to  bear  his  name  all  over  this  section  of  country, 
while  for  the  others  there  are  numerous  names,  no  two  parties  agreeing. 

The  more  I  see  of  these  Trout,  the  less  hopeful  I  become  of  adding 
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new  species  among  this  family,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  over  foui^  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  to  be  found  in  this  upper  country. 

j.  Salvelinus  malma. 

Bull  Trout,  Cceur  d'Alene  Lake,  August  5.  Belly  silver  white ;  back 
and  upper  parts  grayish,  spotted  with  round  pink  markings ;  head  darker 
than  the  back,  which  seems  to  be  bluish  black. 


A  RETIEir   OF  THIS  OENEBA  AND  »PECIE8   OF  THE  FAIfllliir  CEIV- 
TBARCHIDilS,  WITH   A  OESCBIPTIO^T  OF  OIVE  NEW  SPECIES. 

By  CHARLES  I..  llIcKAT. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  Centrarchidie  recogni^sed  by  me,  in  anticipation  of  a  monographic 
review  of  the  family  which  I  hope  to  publish  at  some  future  time.  The 
results  here  obtained  are  based  on  a  study  of  all  the  specimens  of  Cen- 
trarchidie in  the  United  States  National  Museum  and  in  the  collection 
of  Professor  Jordan.  Types  of  nearly  all  the  nominal  species  thus  far 
described  have  been  examined  and  compared,  and  I  believe  that  very 
few  of  those  here  mentioned  will  prove  invalid.  The  species  not  exam- 
ined by  me  are  designated. by  a  star  (♦). 

1.  Genus  Centrarchus  C.  &  V. 

1.  Centrarchus  maoropteruB  (Lac.)  Jor.  =  C.  irideuB  C.  &  V. 

The  characters  assumed  to  distingush  0.  macropterua  and  C.  iridem 
disappear  on  examination  of  a  large  series. 

2.  Genus  Pomoxys  Kaflnesque. 

2.  Pomoxys  sparoides  (Lac.)  Girard.  =  Centrarchtis  hexacanthui  Cav.  &  Val. 

3.  Pomoxys  annularis  Baf. 

3.  Genus  Archoplttbs  Gill. 

4.  ArchopUtes  interruptns  (Qrd.)  Gill. 

4.  Genus  Ambloplites  Bafinesque. 

5.  Ambloplites  mpestris  (Raf.)  Gill.  =  ?^.  cavifrons  Cope. 

5.  Genus  Acantharchus  Gill. 

6.  Acantliarchus  pomctis  (Buird)  Gill. 

*  Oncorhynckus  ohouicha;  0,nerka;  Sahno  purpuraius  ;  Salvelinus  vmItim,  Salmoirideui 
does  not  range  so  far  to  the  northward,  and  Salmo  gairdneri  and  the  three  other  species 
of  Oncorhynchu9  {keta  kisuiohy  gQrbuBcha)^  do  not  ascend  so  far  from  the  sea. — D.  S.  J. 
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6.  Genus  Chjenobetttus  Gill. 

7.  Cheeaobryttus  g^ulosus  (C.  &  V.)  Jor.  =  Centrarchus  viridis  C.  &V. ;  ChcenohrytiM 

viridin  Jor. ;  Lepomis  gilU  Cope  ;  Calliurus  flariden$U  Holbr. 

8.  Chsenobryttus  antistlus  McKay,  nom.  sp.  nov.  =  Glo88apUte8melanop8  Jot,  Man. 

Vert.  ed.  i,  p.  317,  and  ChcBnobryttus  gulosua  Jor.,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  1876. 

This  species  is  best  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  position  of 
the  dorsal,  the  first  spine  being  situated  over  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
opercular  lobe,  while  in  (7.  (/ttZo«iw  the  first  spine  is  situated  directly  over 
*  the  posterior  portion  of  the  base  of  the  i)ectorals.  The  only  specimens 
of  this  species  known  to  me  are  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Jordan. 
The  types  are  from  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  smaller  specimens  in  the 
collection  from  the  Upper  Wabash  and  the  Illinois  Eivers.  I  have  ex- 
amined specimens  of  G.  gulosus^  which  is  a  southern  form,  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  from  eaeh  of  the  Southern  States,  from  Texas  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

7.  Genus  Lepomis  Raflnesque. 

This  genus,  as  understood  by  me,  includes  Apomotis^  Xenotis^  Bryttus, 
Heliopercaj  XystropliteSj  and  Eupomotis  of  authors.  Apomotis  has  been 
separated  from  Lepomis  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  supplemental 
maxillary.  On  careful  comparison  this  is  found  to  be  scarcely  larger 
than  in  one  or  two  other  species  of  Lepomis.  It  disappears  by  degrees, 
but  seems  to  exist  in  all  the  species,  though  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be 
inappreciable.  I  have  even  found  it  present  in  large  specimens  of  L. 
pallidus.  Its  presence  in  the  species  is  only  a  character  of  degree,  there- 
fore not  generic.  Till  the  group  had  been  more  fully  studied,  Xenotis 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  large  number  of  species,  and  was  separated 
from  Lepomis  principally  for  convenience'  sake,  and  on  the  slight  char- 
acter of  the  feeble  gill-rakers.  By  the  comparison  of  a  very  large  series 
of  the  alleged  species  from  Professor  Jordan's  collection  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  forms  of  a  single  species.  The  gill- 
rakers  are  usually  rather  more  feeble  than  in  the  rest  of  the  species  of 
Lepomis^  but  this  again  is  a  question  of  degree.  Bryttus  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  Lepomis  by  the  presence  of  palatine  teeth.  This  is  also 
a  character  of  degree,  and  is  subject  to  the  most  perfect  gradation.  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  retain  Xystroplites  and  Eupomotis  also,  as 
there  is  complete  gradation  in  the  character  of  the  pharyngeals  between 
Lepomis  proper  and  XystropUteSj  and  again  between  Xystroplites  and 
Eupomotis  both  as  to  the  width  and  form  of  the  bones  themselves  and 
the  form  of  the  tcetli. 

0*  LepoEiis  cyaneUuB  Kaf. 

10.  Lepomis  83rmmotricua  •  Forbes,  MSS.  (in  Jordan  &  Gilbert's  Synopsis  Fishes  N, 

A.  incd.), 

11.  LepomlB  phenaz  (Cope  &  Jor.)  McKay. 
12*  Lepomia  mniinus  (Grd.)  McKay. 

Some  of  the  types  of  Galliums  murinus  Grd.  belong  to  L.  cyanellusj  but 
the  specimen  figured  by  him  in  the  U.  S.  P.  E.  E.  Exp.,  x,  pi.  vii,  Fig. 
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1,  belongs  to  a  different  species,  apparently  distinct  from  all  others 
known.    Type  B.  &  G.  No.  415,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas. 

13.  Lepomifl  llrus*  McKay,  nom.  sp.  nov.  =^  Pomotis  pallidus  Ag.  ISot  Labras  paUidus 

Mitch.  Not  MupomoUs  palliduB  Jor.  which  is  LepomuB  notatw.  According  to 
Professor  Bliss  (in  letter  to  Professor  Jordan),  the  pharyngeal  teeth  of  this 
species  are  paved. 

14.  Lepomis  ischyms  Jordan  &  Nelson. 
X5«  Lepomis  macrochixuB  Raf. 

16.  Lepomis  punctatus  (C.  &  V.)  Jor.  =  Z.  apiatus  Cope. 

17.  Lepomis  miniatus  Jordan. 

18.  Lepomis  humilis  (Grd.)  Cop  e.  =  L,  anagallinus  Cope.    Type  No.  430,  U.  S.  Nat. 

Mas.     From  Brazos  R.,  Tex. 

19.  Lepomis  auritns  (L.)  Raf. 

19.  a  Lepomis  aoritus  var.  soils  (C.  UlY,)  McKay  =  Lepomis  ruhricauda  Holbr. 
The  variety  is  the  southern  form,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  north- 
ern by  having  larger  scales  on  the  cheeks  (usually  7  rows  instead  of  8) 
and  in  front  of  the  pectorals,  and  usually  a  dark  blotch  on  posterior 
margin  of  dorsal. 

20.  Lepomis megalotis  (Raf.)  Cope.  =  Pomotis  inscripiua  Ag. ;  Lepomis peltastes Cope.  ; 

Xenoiis  aureolus  Jor. ;  Xenotis  solis  GiU  &  Jor.  j  Xenotis  lyihrochloris  Jor. ;  Ich- 
tkelis  auriius  Raf.  ;  Pomotis  sanguinolentus  Ag. ;  Pomotis  nitidus  Kirtland ;  Po- 
motis popeii  Grd.  ;  Pomotis  fallax  B.  «&.  G. ;  Pomotis  breticeps  B.  &  G. 

21.  Lepomis  marginatns*  (Holbr.)  McKay. 

22.  Lepomis  elongatus  *  (Holbr.)  Gill  <&  Jor. 

23.  liepomis  pallidas  (Mitch.)  Gill  &  Jot.  ^=  Lepomis  obscurus  (Ag.)  Jor. 

24.  Lepomis  bombifrons  *  (Ag.)  Jor. 

25.  Lepomis  heros  (B.  &  G.)  '^cKa.j  =XystropUtes  heros^  Jor. 

26.  Lepomis  albulus  (Grd.)  McKay. 

The  types  of  this  species  have  been  recently  found  and  are  identical 
with  Xystroplites  gilli  Jor.  Type  No.  421,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Kio  Blanco, 
Tex. 

27.  Lepomis  euryorus  McKay.     Sp.  nov. 

Body  very  robust,  compressed.  Form  nearly  oval;  dorsal  outline 
more  ponvex  than  ventral.  Antedorsal  outline  rather  steep,  slightly 
convex.  Profile  slightly  depressed  above  eye.  Mouth  quite  oblique, 
rather  small  j  maxillary  reaching  to  ftt)nt  margin  of  eye.  Outer  row  of 
teeth  on  both  jaws  much  stronger  than  the  others.  Teeth  on  vomer  and 
front  portion  of  palatines.  Lower  pharyngeals  with  the  rather  long  pos* 
terior  spur  turned  up ;  stoutish,  the  inner  angle  rounded,  somewhat  ob- 
tuse. Teeth  stout,  very  much  blunted,  not  close  set ;  the  inner  consid- 
erably stronger  and  less  blunt  than  the  rest.  The  characters  of  the 
pharyngeals  are  those  ascribed  by  Professor  Jordan  to  the  genus  Xys- 
troplites.    Gill-rakers  short,  stout,  nearly  terete,  about  eight  in  number. 
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the  inner  surface  roughened,  scarcely  dentate.  Branchiostegals  six. 
Maxillary  with  a  small  but  perfectly  distinct  supplemental  bone.  Eye 
very  small,  considerably  less  than  length  of  snout  (perhaps  an  individ- 
ual character).  Nostrils  in  line  with  pupil.  Preorbital  quadrate,  mostly 
below  line  of  pupil ;  preoperculum  moderately  large,  lower  angle  rounded, 
very  slightly  obtuse.  Scales  on  cheeks  moderate,  in  six  to  seven  rows. 
Opercle  rather  large,  triangular,  with  the  posterior  angle  produced  into 
a  rounded  bony  flap,  nearly  equaling  the  snout  in  length.  The  flap  is 
of  a  shiny  black  color  as  in  L.  cyaneUus,  surrounded  by  a  very  broad 
membranous  margin,  which  is  white  in  the  alcoholic  specimen.  Scales  on 
the  opercle  large,  in  Ave  rows.  Suboperculum  of  nearly  the  same  width 
throughout,  with  a  single  row  of  scales.  Interoperculum  wider  than 
suboperculum,  with  about  a  row  and  a  half  of  scales.  Scales  continued  up- 
wards a  short  distance  between  opercle  and  preopercle.  Spine  of  the 
premaxillary  stout  and  broad  5  width  at  base  equal  to  one-third  of  inter- 
orbital  space,  moderately  long,  reaching  to  i>osterior  nostril.  Mucous 
channel  from  eye  to  suprascapular  bone  extremely  narrow,  scarcely  sep- 
arating the  scales.  Scales  moderately  large,  ctenoid.  Dorsal  begin- 
ning over  base  of  pectorals.  Dorsal  and  anal  somewhat  obliquely  op- 
posed. Spinous  portion  of  dorsal  fin  low,  the  longest  spine  reaching 
very  little  past  margin  of  eye.  Spines  not  very  stout,  nearly  straight ; 
all  but  the  first  two  of  nearly  the  same  height.  Soft  portion  of  dorsal 
much  higher  than  spinous,  reaching  greatest  height  at  seventh  and 
eighth  rays,  behind  which  it  descends  abruptly.  Both  caudal  peduncle 
and  fin  short  and  stout.  Soft  portion  of  anal  rounded.  Insertion  of 
ventrals  behind  base  of  pectorals,  not  reaching  beyond  vent.  Pectorals 
short,  only  reaching  vent.  Scales  in  front  of  pectorals  not  much  re- 
duced, considerably  larger  than  those  on  cheeks.  The  description  of 
the  species  is  taken  from  a  single  specimen,  No.  4109,  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  from  Fort  Gratiot,  Michigan,  at  the  foot  of 

Lake  Huron. 

Table  of  Measurements, 

Species:  LepomU  euryoni9. 


Current  number  of  specimen  . 
Locality 


Dimensions. 


Extreme  lengtli 

Body: 

Ureatest  heiffht 

Cfreatest  witlth , 

Least  heiffht  of  tail 

Len<;th  of  caudal  peduncle 

Head: 

Greatest  leni^li  without  ear-flap., 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

Greatest  width , 

W  i^t  h  of  interorbital  area , 

Lcnj^th  of  snout 

Leu^b  of  ear-dap 

Length  of  maxillary 


4109. 
Fort  Gratiot,  Michigan. 


Inches  and 
lOOths. 


CAS 


lOOths  of 
length. 


43 

184 
IH 

271 

13 

16 

8 
12 
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Table  of  measurement$ — Continued. 


Inobos  and 
lOOtlis. 


lOOtha  of 
Ituigth. 


Head: 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinona) : 

Distance  fhmi  anont 

Length  of  base 

Greateat  height  at  fifth  apine 

Height  at  first  apine 

Dorsal  <9oft) : 

Lenjgth  of  baae 

Height  at  antecedent  spino 

Height  at  longest  my  (the  seventh) . 
Anal: 

Distance  ftt>ra  anont 

Length  of  base 

Height  at  first  spine 

Height  at  third  apine 

Height  at  longest  ray  (the  fifth)  .... 
Caudal: 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snoat 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  anont 

Length 

BranehiofltegaJs 

DonMa...!T7. 


Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Nmnber  of  tranayerae  rows  above  lateral  line  . 
Xomber  of  transverse  rows  below  lateral  line  . 


X.U 
111,10 


121 
6 

36 
26 

Si 

17* 

67 
20 

10 

Hi 

16 

8t 

20J 

17 
6 


14-15 


43 
0 


2a  Lepoimia  gibbosas  (L.)  McKay. 

In  the  little-known  eleventh  or  Halle  edition  of  the  Systema  Natune 
of  Linnseus,  occur  the  following  descriptions : 

"Labnis  auritos.  L.    canda    bifida,    opercu- 

lis  branchiarum  pinnilbr- 

mibns.  D.  if.  P.  15.  V.  6.  A.  13.  C.  17. 

Habitat  in  Philadelphia.  Mus.  De  Oeer.^  (p.  283.) 
"Perca  gibbosa.  P.   pinnis   dorsalibus   uni- 

tis,    canda  bifida,  abdo- 

m  1  n  e   luteo,    operculio 

striatis,  apice  nigro  fnl- 

voqne. 

Catesb.  car.  2.  p.  8.  t.  8. 

f.  3.  Perca  fluviatilis  gib- 
bosa, ventre  luteo. 

Habitat  in  America.''  (p.  298.) 

The  description  of  Perca  gibbosa  refers  of  course  to  Eupomotis  aureuy 
of  authors,  and  the  specific  name  of  gibbosus  must  supersede  aureus 
Walbaom  1792.  In  his  twelfth  edition  Linnseus  suppressed  his  Ferca 
gibbosaj  and  referred  Catesby's  figure  of  Perca  fluviatilis  gibbosa  with 
jdoubt,  to  the  Labrus  auritus.  The  description  in  tiie  twelfth  edition,  aa 
Professor  Gill  has  shown)  can  refer  only  to  L.  auritus.    The  specific 
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name,  gibbosuSy  therefore,  should  be  applied  to  Uupomotis  aureus  of  au- 
thors, and  auritus  to  the  northern  form  of  the  other  species. 

29.  Lepomis  holbrookl  (C.  &  Y.)  McKay  =  PofMtis  specioaus  Holbr. 

30.  Lepomia  notatUB  (Ag.)  McKay  =  Eupomotia  palUdus  Gill  &  Jordan. 
Professor  Jordan  has  received  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative 

Zoology  some  of  Agassiz's  types  of  Pomotia  notatusy  which  species  proves 
on  examination  to  be  identical  with  Eupomoiis  pallidus,  Gill  &  Jordan. 

8.  Genus  Mesogonistius  Gill. 

31.  MeBogonlBtius  chsetodon  (Baird)  Gill. 

9.  Genus  Enneacanthus  Gill. 

This  genus,  as  understood  by  me,  includes  Eemioplites  and  Copelandia. 
The  genus  HeniiopUtes  was  based  by  Cope  on  the  presence  of  eight 
spines  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  four  in  the  anal.  I  learn  from  Professor 
Jordan's  notes  that  Cope's  original  type  of  Eemioplites  simulans  has 
really  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  who  has  recently 
examined  the  specimen,  also  informs  me  that  there  are  nine  spines  in 
the  dorsal.  In  a  collection  of  young  specimens  of  Ennedcanthus  marga- 
rotis  from  Virginia,  which  I  have  examined  in  the  National  Museum, 
there  were  several  specimens  with  the  fin  formula  D.  9,  A.  4,  several 
with  the  formula  D.  10,  A.  4,  and  the  remainder  with  the  formula  D.  9, 
A.  3.  That  is,  some  of  these  specimens,  all  collected  at  the  same  time, 
and  evidently  of  the  same  species,  were  Enneacanthus  margarotis,  others 
were  HemiopUtes  simulans^  and  the  remainder  would  represent  a  second 
species  of  Copelandia. 

In  120  specimens  of  Enneacanthus  margarotls  examined  by  me,  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 

13  specimens  with  D.  8,  A.  3. 

89  specimens  with  D.  9,  A.  3. 

9  specimens  with  D.  10,  A.  3. 

5  specimens  with  D.  10,  A.  4. 

4  specimens  with  D.  9,  A.  4. 
In  the  examination  of  63  specimens  of  Enneacanthus  ohesus  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained : 

4  specimens  with  D.  8,  A.  3. 

46  specimens  with  D.  9,  A.  3. 

2  specimens  with  D.  10,  A.  3. 

1  specimen  with  D.  10,  A.  4. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  include  HemiopUtes  and  Copelandia  under 
Enneacanthus. 

32.  SnneacanthaB  fiiiiiiilanB  (Cope)  McKay  =  Enneacanthue  margai^tis  Gill  &  Jor.; 

Semwplites  timulans  Cope;  Enneticanthua pinniger  GUI  &  Jor. 

Having  examined  the  types  of  Enneacanthus  pinniger^  and  compared 
them  with  large-finned  males  of  Enneacanthus  margarotiSj  1  am  unable 
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to  find  specific  differences.  They  are  probably  specimens  which  have  de- 
veloi)ed  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  are  usually  accorded 
to  the  species. 

33.  BzmeacanthaB  obesas  (Grcl.)  Gill. 

34.  ISnneacaDthas  gloriosns*  (Holbr.)  Jor. 

35.  XSnneacanthuB  eriarchuB  (Jor.)  McKay, 

10.  (renus  MiCROPTEBUS  Lac^pfede. 

36.  MicropteruB  BalmoideB  (Lac.)  Henshall  in  ^^Book  of  the  Black  Bass"  (advance 

sheetA)  =  Micropterus  pallidus  Gill  &  Jor. 

37.  MicropteruB  dolomieu  l,Skc6pMe= Micropterus  salmoides  Gill. 

Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Ind.^  March  10,  1881. 


A  BETIBW  OF  THB  GBNVS  CBNTVBV8,  8WAIN80X. 
By  ROBERT  RIDGWAT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  collection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  contains  ex- 
amples of  all  the  known  species  of  the  genus  CenturuSj  excepting  V.  Jtypo- 
polim  (Wagl.),  0.  rubriventris  Swains.,  and  C.  terrieolor  Berlepsch,  the 
two  latter  being  of  some  what  doubtful  status.  More  or  less  confusion 
has  hitherto  existed  regarding  the  nomenclature  of  several  of  the  Mid- 
dle American  forms,  and  it  was  the  desire  to  clear  away  as  much  of  this 
confusion  as  possible  that  prompted  the  investigations  upon  which  this 
review  is  based,  and  which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  relationships 
which  were  before  quite  unsuspected,  at  least  by  the  writer. 

Of  the  fourteen  forms  treated  of  in  this  paper  as  suflSciently  distinct 
for  definition,  not  more  than  six,  or  less  than  one-half,  can  be  said  to 
be  perfectly  isolated,  or  to  possess  the  requirements  of  perfectly  distinct 
species ;  at  least  the  abundant  material  which  has  been  examined  in  this 
connection  proves  beyond  question  the  intergradation  of  four  so-called 
species,  while  it  suggests  more  or  less  strongly  the  probability  or  possi- 
bility of  such  relationship  with  regard  to  five  of  the  remaining  ten. 
Those  which  appear  to  be  unquestionably  distinct  are  the  three  West 
Indian  species,  0.  radiolatm  (Wagl.),  0.  svperciliaris  (Temm.),  and  0. 
siriatus  (Mtlll.),  and  three  continental  species,  0.  uropygialiSj  Baird,  (7. 
hypopolius  (Wagl.),  and  0.  elegans  (Swains.).  Those  which  certainly  in- 
tergrade,  and  are  therefore  to  be  united  under  one  specific  designation, 
are  0.  aurifrans  (Wagl.),  0.  santdcruzi  Bp.,  G.  dubius  (Cabot),  and  C  hoff- 
mannij  Caban.,  all  of  which  are,  however,  strongly  characterized  geo- 
graphical races  or  subspecies.  The  five  forms  of  doubtful  relationship 
are  (1)  C.  carolinus  (Linn.),  which  may  possibly  grade  into  C  rubriventris^ 
but  which  is  probably  distinct;  (2)  C.  rubriventris  (Sw.),  with  which  I 
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am  not  aatoptically  acqaain^ted,  bat  which  t^pears  to  be  a  D(H*them 
form  of  0.  tricolor  J  or,  possibly,  a  local  race  of  C  aurijrons  dubius  ;  (3) 
<J.  tricolor  (Wagl.),  which  in  some  specimens  so  closely  approaches  <7. 
aurifrofis  hoffmanni  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  which  a  given 
specimen  should  be  referred ;  and  (4)  C.  terrioolor^  Berlepsch,  which  is 
possibly  a  local  race  of  G.  tricolor.  In  the  following  synopsis,  I  have 
subordinated  as  sub-species  only  those  forms  which  are  known  with 
certainty  to  intergrade,  all  of  which  belong  to  C.  aurifrons.  Those  of 
doubtful  relationship  are  treated  as  species,  since  it  seems  best  to  ac- 
cord them  that  rank  until  it  can  be  proven  they  are  not  entitled  to  it. 
Two  more  or  less  apocryphal  species  referred  by  Malherbe  (Monogrqphie 
des  PicidSeSy  ii,  1862)  to  this  genus,  Pums  geriniy  Temm.  and  P.  auroca- 
pillusj  Vig.,  are  not  included  in  the  synoptical  table,  but  a  transcription 
of  Malherbe's  account  of  these  supposed  species  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  paper. 

LITERATURE. 

The  genus  Centrums  has  received  special  attention,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  from  but  three  authorities,  viz,  Malherbe,  Ga- 
banis,  and  Sundevall,  whose  arrangements  of  the  species,  with  the  equiv- 
alent names  of  the  present  synopsis,  are  given  below  in  chronological 
ord^.  Also,  as  showing  the  latest  arrangement,  the  names  adopted  in 
Sclater  and  Salvin's  NotnencUUor  Avium  Neotroptcalium. 

(1.)  MALHERBE  (1862). 

Monographie  des  Picid^s,  etc.,  etc.,  par  Alf.  Malherbe.  4  vols,  folio.  Metz :  1861-2. 
[The  genas  ''ZebrapieuB^'  { s=  Oeniwrtt$)  is  treated  in  toI.  ii  (text),  pp.  223-250, 
and.ToL  iv  (plates),  plL  — .  ] 

1.  Zebrapious  supercUimis,  p.  223,  pi.  102,  figs.  1,2,  and  4.    =  C.  tupercUiAriB, 

2.  **  ele§anBy  p.  225,  pi.  102,  figs.  5,6.  =  C.  tlegwu. 

3.  ''  puoherimif  p.  227,  pL  103,  figs.  1,2.  (=  Melanerpea puckermnL) 

4.  "  hypcpolius,  p.  228,  pi.  103,  figs.  4,  5.  =  C.  hypopolitu. 

5.  *'  gerinii,  ^,  231,  (=  Melanerpes puoheranit) 

5.  *'  striatus,  p.  831,  pi.  107,  figs.  2,  3.  =  C.  9iriaiw, 

6.  <^  oaroUnu9,  p.  1^,  pL  103,  figs.  7,  8.  =  C.  oarolimia. 

7.  <'  radiolaMUy  p.  237,  pi.  104,  figs.  5,  6.  =  C.  raSiolaiu; 

8.  <'  aurifr&ns,  p.  240,  pi.  104,  figs.  1,  2,  3.  =  C.  auri/nms. 

9.  ^*  9aitto-crt(^i,  p.  241,  pi.  105,  figs.  4,  5.  :=  C.  aurifrons  santa-oruzu 

10.  «  erythrophthalmus,  p.  243,  pi.  105,  figs.  1, 2.  =  C.  aurifrons  dubius, 

11.  "  JcoMpii,  p.  245,  pi.  106,  figs.  4, 5.  =  C.  wropygialk. 

12.  •'  tricolor,  p.  247,  pi.  106,  figs.  1,  2.  =  C.  tricolor, 

13.  "  ruhriventriSj  p.  248,  pi.  107,  fig.  1.  =  C,  rubriventrU. 

14.  **  aurocapiUus,  p.  250.  (Unidentified.) 

(2.)  CABANIS  (1862). 

Ubersicht  der  im  Berliner  Museom  befindliohen  Vogel  von  Costa  Rica.  <[ Jour.  fUr 
Om.  Heft  V,  x.  Jahi^ang,  September,  1862,  pp.  321-336.  [A  synopsis  of  the  species 
of  CentvaiUf  with  synonymy  and  critical  remarks,  is  given  on  pp.  322-330.1 

1.  C.  awrtfronSf  p.  323.  =  C.  aurifronsy  as  restricted. 

2.  C.  carolinua,  p.  324.  =  C.  carolinus. 

3.  C.  albifroMf  p.  324.  ==  C,  aurifrons  santacntzi  and  C.  aurifrons 

duhius. 
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4.  C.  poljfgrmiimv8,  n.  sp.  p.  326. 

5.  C,  Hoffmanniif  n.  &p.  pp.  322,  327. 

6.  C.  eleganSf  p.  327. 

7.  C.  IriooZor,  p.  327. 
a  C,  Pndieranij  p.  328. 
9.  C.  hypopoUmj  p.  329. 

10.  C.  uropygialiSy  p.  330. 


=  C.  aMn/ron«  santacrnzi  (the  south  Mex- 
ican fotm  tending  toward  hoffnmnni), 
=  C.   aurifrona  hoffnuinni. 
=  C.  elegan8. 

=  C.  irtcolor  and  C.  nihrirentris 
(=  Jfe7anerpe«i>ucAeraRi.) 
=  C.  hypopoUu$, 
=  C  uropygialis. 


(3.)  SUNDEVALL  (1866). 

Con8i>ectn8  Avium  Picinarum,  edidit  Carolus  J.  Sundevall,  Gustos  Mcsei  ZooL  Stock- 
holmiensis.  Stockholmiae :  1866.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  i-xiv.  1-116.  [The  species  ot 
Centuru$  are  referred  to  the  genus  Piciw,  under  which  they  are  ranged  as  a  "  Tribus 
"15.    Ptci  aZ&o/a«oia<t/' on  pages  52-56.] 


150.  Picus  8iriatu8  Gm.  (p.  i 


151. 
152. 
153, 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 


radiolaiwi  Wagl.  (p.  52). 
allnfrons  Swains,  (p.  52). 
aurifroM  Licht.  (p.  53). 
polygrammus  Cabanis  (p.  53). 
caroUnu8  L.  (p.  53). 
uropygialis  Baird  (p.  54). 
hoffwianni  Cabanis  (p.  54). 
tricolor  Wagl.  (p.  54). 
hypopolius  Wagl.  (p.  55). 
elegana  Swains,  (p.  55). 
superdliaris  Temm.  (p.  55). 
gerini  Temm.  (p.  55). 


=  C  striatua, 
=  C.  radiolatus, 
=z  C.  auHfrona  dubiue. 
=  C  aurifrona  (as  restricted). 
=  C.  aur^fron$  aantacruzL 
=  C.  caroUnua, 
=  C.  uropygialia, 
=  C.  aur{fron8  hoffmanni, 
=  C.  iriooJor. 
=  C.  hypcpoliua, 
=  C  elegana. 
=  C,  auperciliaris, 
(=  Melanerpea  pucherani,) 


(4.)  6CLATER  A  SALVIX  (1873). 


Nomenclator  Avium  Neotropicalium,  etc.,  etc.  auotoribus  Philippo  Liitley  Sclater, 
A.  M.,  Phil.  Doct.,  etc.,  etc.  et  Osberto  Salvin,  A.  M.,  etc.  London!:  Sumptibus 
Anctorum.  1873. 

1.  striatus  (Bodd.)  ex  ins.  Hayti.  =  C.  atriatua, 

2.  radiolsim  (Wagl.)  ex  ins.  Jamaica.        =  C.  radiolntua. 

3.  aldi/hnw  (Sw.)  ex  Mex.  et  Guatemala.    =  C,  aurifrona  aant4»oruH  and  C.  aur\fronB 

dubiui, 

4.  awri/rona  (Wagl.)  ex  Mex.  bor.  =  C.  anr^frona  (as  restricted). 

5.  tricolor  (Wagl.)  ex  Columb.  Venezuela 


=  C.  tricolor, 
=  C.  aurifrona  hoffmanni, 
=  C  hypopolius, 
=  C.  elegana, 
:  C.  auperciliaria. 


et  Veragua. 

6.  hoffmanni,  Cab.  ex  Costarica. 

7.  AjifH>po2iiM  (Wagl.)  ex  Mexico. 

8.  elcgana  {Qw.)ex.  Mexico. 

9.  tupertUiaria  (Temm.)  ex  ins.  Cuba.        = 
10.  pudierani  (Malh.)  ex  Mex.  Am.  oentr. 

et  -£quat.  occ.  (=  Melanerpea  pucker ani,) 

Genus  Centtjbus,  Swainson. 

Centurus,  Swains.    Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  310  (type,  Picua  oaroUnuay  Linn.).^BAiRD,  B.  N. 

Am.,  1858,  108.— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  553.— COUES,  Key,  1872, 

196. 
Zebrapieu8f  Malherbe,  Mem.  Ac.  Metz,  1849,  360;  Nouv.  Class.  Pic,  1850, ;  Mon. 

Pic.  ii,  1862,  223  (type,  Picua  carolinua  Linn.). 

Gh. — Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  or  a  little  longer,  the  length  from 
the  tip  to  the  nostril  about  equal  to  the  tarsus,  or  a  little  greater;  de- 
cidedly compressed  anteriorly,  but  depressed  at  the  extreme  base;  the 
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lateral  groove  distinct  for  half  tbe  length  of  the  bill;  culmen  decidedly 
but  gently  curved  from  the  base ;  gonys  nearly  straight,  and  about  half 
as  long  as  the  culmen.  Nostrils  broad,  elliptical,  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  culmen  and  tomium,  and  only  partly  concealed  by  the 
frontal  tufts.  Anterior  outer  toe  a  little  longer  than  the  posterior,  the 
inner  anterior  toe  decidedly  shorter,  and  the  inner  hind  toe  only  about 
half  its  length.  Wings  long  and  broad,  third  to  fifth  primaries  longest, 
the  first  equal  to  the  sixth  to  the  ninth.  Tail  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  wing,  graduated,  the  feathers  (except  the  outer)  rather  abruptly 
attenuated  at  ends.  Colors,  banded  with  black  and  white,  or  yellow, 
above,  with  more  or  less  of  the  pileum  scarlet  in  the  male;  below  plain, 
the  abdomen  tinged  with  red,  orange,  or  yellow  in  most  species. 

The  so-called  genus  Centurus  is  scarcely  more  than  an  artificial  division 
of  Melanerpesj  distinguished  from  the  typical  section  of  that  genus  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  by  a  difierent  system  of  coloration,  which  characterizes  most 
of  the  species.  Even  in  this  respec%  however,  the  intergradation  of 
the  two  sections  is  so  complete  that  certain  species  (notably  ZebrapicUs 
piicherani  of  Malherbe)  may,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  be  referred  to 
either  group.  The  species  referred  to  has  usually  been  included  in  Cen- 
turus; but  after  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  I  have  concluded 
to  place  it  in  Melanerpesj  as  being  more  closely  related  to  certain  species 
of  that  group  than  to  any  of  the  species  of  Centurus  as  here  restricted. 
Its  nearest  allies  are  undoubtedly  the  Melanerpes  chrysauchen  of  Salvin, 
which  it  resembles  very  closely,  and  '^^Picus^^  (= Melanerpes)  flavifrons 
of  Vieillot,  and  it  may  well  be  placed  with  them,  while  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  Centurus  its  position  would  be  that  of  an  isolated  or  aberrant 
species. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  forms  recognized  in  this  review,  with  the 
number  of  specimens  of  each  which  have  been  examined  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  this  paper: 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  CENTURUS. 

A. — No  red  on  the  rump. 
a,  "Vyitliont  black  about  the  head. 

(Bump  and  upper  iail-coverts  white,  immaculatey  or  only  eligktly  varied  wUh  black.) 

1.  C.  CARpUNUS.   ^ :  Entire  pileum  and  nape  scarlet,  paler  on  the  forehead ;  ab- 

domen tinged  ifrith  pinkish  red ;  inner  nebs  of  middle  tail-feathers  varied 
with  white.  $ :  Similar,  but  crown  ash-gray,  the  red  of  the  head  confined 
to  the  forehead,  occiput,  and  nape.  Wing,  5.0O-6.50;  culmen,  1.00-1.20. 
JTod. — Eastern  United  States. 

2.  C.  TRICOLOR.     ^:  Crown,  occiput,  and  nape,  deep  scarlet,  sometimes  inter 

rnpted  across  the  occiput ;  forehead  dingy  yellowish  white,  abdomen  deep 
scarlet;  both  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  broadly  barred  or  transversely 
spotted  with  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  immaculate  white,  or  scantily  barred, 
lower  with  dusky  V-shaped  markings.  9 :  Pileum  li^^tdrab,  growing  whitish 
anteriorly;  otherwise  like  the  ^.  Wing,  4.05-4.55;  culmen,  0.75-1.10. 
Hab, — ^Trinid^od  and  Venezuela  to  Yeragua. 
[3.T  C.  RUBRiYENTRis.  ^ :  Similarto  MooloTf  but  fit>ntlet,  cheeks,  and  chin  bright 
yellow,  separated  fit)m  the  scarlet  of  the  crown  by  a  white  frontal  band ; 
white  bars  of  back,  etc.,  very  much  narrower  than  in  irieolw;  middle  tail- 
feathers  without  white  markings,  except  toward  base  of  outer  webs.  Wing, 
4.75;  culmen,  0.60.  Hah. — Yucatan. 
[4.  f  C.  TERRICOLOR.  Similar  to  tricolor,  butl  arger,  the  bill  longer  and  broader;  the 
lower  parts  darker  olive-brown,  the  abdomen  darker  red,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  tail-coverts  regularly  barred  with  black.  Hob. — '^Orinoco  district  or 
Trinidad."] 
5.  C.ACRiFRONS.  ^:  Cro  wn  deep  ficarlet;  nape  scarlet,  orange,  or  yellow,  coalesced 
with  the  scarlet  of  the  crown  or  separated  from  it  by  an  occipital  band  of 
grayish  or  olivaceous ;  frontlet  yellow,  orange,  or  red,  separated  from  the  red 
of  the  crown  by  a  whitish  frontal  band ;  abdomen  tinged  with  yellow,  orange, 
or  red ;  markings  of  the  tail-feathers  and  coverts  exceedingly  variable.  9 : 
Differing  in  the  color  of  the  crown,  which  is  entirely  grayish,  instead  of  red. 
Size  exceedingly  variable.    Hab, — Middle  America. 

CL  aurifrone.  Ked  crown-patch  usually  isolated ;  frontlet  and  abdomen  usually 
yolk-yellow ;  breast,  etc.,  pale  dingy  ash,  or  dull  grayish  white ;  tibise  and 
crissum  with  broad  V-shax>€d  marks  of  black ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers 
usually  solid  b^ack ;  white  bars  of  upper  parts  broad,  nearly  or  quite  as  wide 
as  the  black  ones.  Wing,  5.20-5.65 ;  culmen,  1.20-1.40.  ^a&.— Table-lands 
of  Mexico,  north  to  Southern  Texas. 

p,  santacruzi.  Red  crown-patch  usually  confluent  with  the  orange-red  of  the 
nape;  frontlet  and  abdomen  saffron-orange;  breast,  etc.,  olive-drab,  or  deep 
smoky  gray ;  tibise  and  crissum  thickly  barred  with  blackish  on  a  dingy  yellow- 
ish ground ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  usually  marked,  more  or  less, 
with  white ;  white  bars  of  upper  parts  much  narrower  than  the  black  ones. 
Wing,  5.00-5.75;  culmen,  .95-1.25.  Hab. — Southern  Mexico,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala. 

y.  dubius.  Crown,  occiput,  and  nape  intense  scarlet,  without  any  shade  of 
orange ;  frt>ntlet  scarlet,  separated  from  the  red  of  the  crown  by  a  band  of 
nearly  pure  white ;  abdomen,  intense  scarlet  or  almost  carmine-red ;  inner  webs 
of  middle  tail-feathers  usually  solid  black ;  white  bars  of  upper  parts  very 
much  narrower  than  the  black  ones ;  tibise  and  crissum  densely  barred  with 
blackish.    Wing,  4.95-5.40;  culmen,  1.00-1.30.    ^a&.— Yucatan. 

S.  hoffmanni.  Ked  of  crown  usually  isolated,  as  in  aurifrans;  frontlet,  pale  dull 
yellowish ;  lower  parts  dark  colored,  with  the  abdomen  saffron  yellow  as  in 
saniacrtusi;  flanks,  etc.,  coarsely  barred,  as  in  aurifronSy  and  white  bars  of  up- 
per parts  broad,  as  in  that  race ;  inner  webs  ofmiddle  tail-feathers  edged  with 
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white  and  deeply  indented  with  broad  spots  of  the  same,  the  outer  webs  with 
a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white.  Wing,  4.60-4.75 ;  culmen,  .90-1.05.  Hob.— 
Costa  Bica. 

{Rump  and  upper  iail-coverU  hJackt  narrowly  barred  with  white,) 
€.  C.  RAD10LATU8.  ^  :  Pileum  and  nape  bright  scarlet-crimson ;  remainder  of  the 
head,  including  a  frontal  band,  soiled  white  (sometimes  pure*  whlt/C  on  the 
forehead),  changing  quite  abruptly  on  the  jugulum,  breast,  etc. ;  abdomen, 
deeply  tinged  with  saffiron-red,  upper  parts  black  with  narrow  thread-like 
bars  of  white ;  crissum,  etc.,  black,  narrowly  barred  with  white.  $ :  Similar, 
but  crown  and  occiput  smoky  gray,  lighter  anteriorly.  Wing,  5.00-5.40 ;  cul- 
men, 1.30-1.45.    Hab, — Jamaica. 

(Bump  and  upper  tail-coverts  whitey  regularly  barred  with  black.) 

7.  C.  UROPYGiALis.  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  rather  light  smoky  drab,  usually 

deepest  on  the  nape ;  paler  on  the  forehead,  and  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
abdomen ;  upper  parts,  including  rump  and  upper  tail-covertSj  broadly  barred 
with  black  and  white ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  white,  broadly 
barred  with  black.  ^ :  Crown  with  a  central  patch  of  scarlet-crimson.  9 : 
Without  any  red  on  the  crown.  Wing,  5.00-5.30 ;  culmen,  .95-1.25.  Hab, — 
Northwestern  Mexico  and  contiguous  portions  of  Southwestern  United  States. 
h.  With  black  markings  about  the  head. 

8.  C.  HYPOPOLius.    ^:  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  deep  smoky  gray,  or  purplish 

drab,  darkest  on  head  above  and  nape,  lightest  on  forehead,  chin,  and  throat ; 
orbits  surrounded  by  a  blue-black  circlet,  interrupted  posteriorly  by  white 
on  the  upi)er  eyelid ;  centre  of  crown  with  a  patch  of  crimson,  and  lower  part 
of  ^uriculars  touched  with  the  same ;  upper  parts  broadly  barred  with  glossy 
black  and  brownish  white ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  varied  with 
white.  $ :  Similar,  but  lacking  the  red  of  the  crown.  W^ing,  4.90-5.00;  cul- 
men, .85-.90.    Hab, — ^Table-lands  of  Southern  Mexico. 

9.  C.  ELEQANS.      ^  :  Crown  and  occiput  rich  crimson-scarlet,  nape  bright  orange 

or  yellow ;  orbits  surrounded  by  black,  broader  above  and  behind  the  eye ; 
rest  of  head  smoky  grayish,  tinged  more  or  less  anteriorly  with  golden  yel- 
low ;  abdomen  tinged  with  golden  yellow ;  upper  parts  broadly  barred  with 
black  and  white ;  both  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  broadly  barred  with  white. 
$ :  Similar,  but  crown  and  occiput  ash-gray,  the  latter  sometimes  suffused 
with  black.    Wing,  4.50-4.90 ;  culmen,  .95-1.10.    fio*.— Western  Mexico. 

10.  C.  SUPERCiUABis.  ^  :  Pileum  and  nape  bright  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  large 
longitudinal  patch  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  crown,  extending  fit>m  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  occiput ;  rest  of  head,  including  band  across 
forehead,  dull  whitish,  changing  gradually  to  buflfy  drab  on  breast,  etc.; 
middle  of  abdomen  bright  red ;  upper  parts  broadly  barred  with  black  and 
white,  the  back  tinged  with  buff-yellow ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers 
white,  with  broad  bars  of  black,  the  outer  webs  with  a,  longitudinal  stripe  of 
white.  $  :  Similar,  but  whole  forehead  and  anterior  part  of  crown  white, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  crovm,  and  the  occiput,  black,  this  confluent  with 
the  black  superciliary  patches.  Wing,  5.40-6.00 ;  culmen,  1.30-1.65.  Hab, — 
Cuba. 

B.  Rump  bright  blood-red,  or  crimson-scarlet.] 

11.  C.  STRiATUS.  ^  :  Pileum,  nape,  lower  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  bright 
scarlet-crimson ;  lower  posterior  side  of  neck  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
black  and  dingy  white ;  remainder  of  head  and  neck  smoky-gray,  gradually 
changing  to  deep  smoke-brown  on  breast,  etc. ;  abdomen,  crissum,  etc.,  light 
yellowish  olive-green,  without  markings;  upper  parts  (back,  etc.),  broadly 
barred  with  black  and  bright  yelloTvish  olive-green;  middle  tail-feathers  solid 
black.    Wing,  4.30-5.C0;  culmen,  1.00-1.30.    -ffa6.— Hayti  and  St.  Domingo. 
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1.  CENTUEUS  CAROLINUS. 

£pdch€  on  Pie  ray4de  la  Louislane,  Buff.  Ois.  vii,  73. 

Pw  rayi,  de  la  Louisiane,  Buff.  PI.  Enl.  692  (  9  ad.)— Vieill.  N.  D.  xxvl,  90. 

Picus  ventre  rubro,  Catksby,  Car.  i,  19,  pi.  19,  f.  2. 

Pku9  caroUnnSf  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  10,  i,  1758, 11.3  (baaed  on  Catesby,  1.  c.) ;  ed..l2,  i,  1776, 
174.— WiLS.  Am.  Om.  i,  1808, 115,  pi.  7,  fig.  2.— Nutt.  Man.  i,  1832, 572.— AtiD. 
Cm.  Biog.v,1839,  169,  pi.  415;  Synop.  1839,183;  B.  Am.iv,  1842, 270,  pi.  270. 
SUNDEV.  Consp.  Pic.  1866, 53. 
CenturM  oaroUnenaia,  Swains.    Cl^fisif.  B.  ii,  1837. 

Ccniuru»carolinu9,  Bonap.  Comp.  List,  1838,  40;  Consp.  i,  1850, 119.— Baird,  B.  N. 
Am.  1858,  109;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  no.  91.— Dbesser,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (S- 
Texas ;  common  resident). — Atj.en,  Pr.  Essex  Inst,  iy,  1864,  53  (Massachu. 
setts;  accidental);  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  306  (Jlorida);  iii,  1872,  180  (Kan- 
sas).—CouRS,  Key,  1872, 196;  Check  List,  1873,  no.  306;  B.  N.-W.  1874,  289.— 
RiDOW.  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  Nov.  1873,  185  (Colorado);  Field  &  Forest,  June. 
1877,  209  (Boulder  Co.  Colorado);  Cat.  N.  A.  B.  1880,  no.  372 ;  Norn.  N.  A.  B, 
1881,  no.  372.— B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  554,  pi.  52,  figs,  1,  4.— 
Nels.  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  viii,  1876,  116,  153  ( n.  e.  Illinois :  rare  sum.  res. 
leaving  last  of  Oct. :  comm.  in  migr.). — Merriam,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad,  iv, 
1877,  65  (accid.  in  Connecticut). — ^Brewst.  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  ii,  Oct. 
1877, 108  (do.).— MEARN8,  ib.  July,  1878,  146  (Cornwall,  N.  Y.  Sept.  1870).  • 
Zebra  pious  earoUnue,  Malh.  M^m.  Ac  Metz,  1849,  361;  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862, 234;  iv, 

1862,  pi.  cui,  figs.  7  (  ^  ad.)  8  (  $  ad.). 
MeUmerpea  (Centurua)  caroUnuaf  RiDOW.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Jan.  1874,  378  (Illinois). 

Picua  zebar,  Bodd.  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783  (ex  PI.  Enl.  602). 

Pieua grieeua,  ViEiix.  O.  A.  S.  ii,  1807,  pi.  116  ( ^  ad.;. 

Pieua  eryihraucken,  Wagl.  Syst.  Ay.  1827,  no.  38 ;  Isis,  1829,  513. 

Le  Pie  Carolin,  Valenc.  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  xi,  — ,  181. 

Le  Pic  griSf  Vieill.  1.  c. 

Pic  gria  ray4,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xxvi,  77. 

Pic  ray4gai8f  Vieill.  "Diet.  pitt.  hist.  nat.  p.  627." 

Bed-bellied  Woodpecker,  Catesby,  Car.  i,  1731, 19,  et  auct. 

Carolina  Woodpecker,  Lath.  Synop.  i,  1781,  570. 

Le  Piezh  bre  de  la  Caroline,  )  tlt  .  -  „  i  « 
PkzebreCarolin,  '  ^Malh.1.c. 

Hah. — ^Eastern  United  States,  west  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Eocky 
Mountaii^y  south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  Bi^e  in  northern  States,  and 
apparently  wanting  in  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande.  Most  nnmeroos 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  States. 

Adult  i  :  Entire  pileum  and  nape  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  the  crown, 
the  forehead  lighter,  or  more  pinkish  (sometimes  approaching  reddish 
white);  rest  of  the  head  and  neck,  with  lower  parts,  pale  buff-grayish, 
lighter  on  the  chin  and  throat;  middle  of  the  abdomen  pinkish  red,  the 
remainder  of  the  lower  parts  sometimes  tinged  with  the  same,  especially 
on  the  breast  and  cheeks ;  tibiae  and  crissum  white,  relieved  by  rather 
sparse  hastate  marks  of  black.  Back  scapulars  and  upper  part  of  rump 
broadly  and  distinctly  barred  with  black  and  white,  the  two  colors  in 
about  equal  proportion,  or  the  black  bars  rather  the  wider;  wings  black, 
the  coverts  and  secondaries  barred  with  pure  white ;  primaries  tipped 
with  white,  narrowly  margined  with  the  same  beyond  their  emargina- 
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tions,  and  blotched  with  white  near  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  and 
lower  part  of  rump  white,  relieved  by  rather  sparse  irregularly  hastate 
spots  or  bars  of  black,  the  coverts  sometimes  nearly  immaculate.  Tail 
black ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermedxce  chiefly  white,  crossed  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  broad  black  bars,  or  transverse  Fpots,  the 
outer  webs  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white  on  the  basal  half;  outer 
rectrices  broadly  barred  at  the  ends  with  dull  white,  and  with  spots  of 
the  same  indenting  the  outer  web;  next  pair  of  feathers  tipped  with 
yellowish  white.  Adult  9  :  Similar  to  the  ^,  but  red  of  the  crown  re- 
placed by  deep  ash-gray,  lighter  anteriorly;  lower  parts  tinged  with 
red  only  on  the  abdomen,  and  cheeks  with  little  if  any  red  tinge.  Young 
9  :  Whole  pileum  dull  brownish  gray,  transversely  mottled  with  darker; 
nape  dull  light  fulvous-red ;  back  and  scapulars  barred  with  grayish 
white  and  grayish  dusky,  much  less  sharply  than  in  the  adult ;  abdo- 
men tinged  with  dull  buff,  but  without  red.  Adult:  Total  length  (fresh 
specimens),  9-lOJ  inches;  extent,  15|-17J;  wing  (skins),  4.85-5.40;  tail, 
3.50-3.90;  culmen,  1.00-1.20;  tarsus,  .80-.90.  Bill  (in  life),  slate-black, 
the  basal  portion  of  gonys  sometimes  mixed  with  light  ashy;  iris  vary- 
ing from  ferruginous  to  bright  scarlet;  naked  orbital  spaces  olivaceous- 
ashy;  legs  and  feet  olivaceous.    In  the  young,  iris  brown. 

Among  adult  males  of  this  species,  the  principal  variation  is  in  the 
amount  of  red  tinge  on  the  lower  parts.  In  most  examples  from  the 
Atlantic  States  and  in  many  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  reddish  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  while  on  the  head  there 
is  a  mere  tinge  of  it  on  the  lores  and  cheeks.  Many  western  specimens, 
however,  have  the  breast  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  purplish 
pink,  while  two  now  before  me  (No.  34317,  Eiinsas  City,  Mo.,  May  14, 
1864,  E.  Cones,  and  one,  in  my  own  collection,  from  Mount  Oarmel,  IlL 
May  28,  1878),  have  not  only  the  lores  and '•cheeks,  but  the  whole 
chin  and  upper  throat  also,  bright  salmon-color,  or  saffron-pink.  In 
these  highly-colored  specimens  the  forehead  is  a  bright  saffron-red, 
while  the  Kansas  City  specimen  above  alluded  to  has  the  red  cm  tiie 
abdomen  very  intense,  approaching  a  saffron-scarlet.  Moridfui  speci- 
mens are  slightty  smaller  than  northern  ones,  have  the  white  bars  of  the 
dorsal  region  narrower,  but  are  on  the  average  less  richly  colored  than 
examples  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  only  one  of  five  adult  males  ap- 
proaching those  described  above  in  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  red 
tinge  to  the  lower  parts,  throat,  etc.  The  under  surface  is  usually  more 
dingy  than  in  northern  examples,  while  the  forehead  appears  to  be 
lighter  red,  more  abruptly  contrasted  with  the  intense  crimson-scarlet 
of  the  jcrown.  Of  six  adult  females  from  South  Florida,  two  (Nos.  395, 
coll.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Cedar  Keys,  December  6, 1871,  and  4924,  Amelia 
Island,  G.  Wiirdemann),  have  the  occiput  slightly  mottled  with  black. 
Two  examples  from  Southern  Illinois,  in  my  own  collectfon  (obtained 
October  15, 1873,  and  October  7, 1879),  agree  in  this  respect,  however, 
with  these  Florida  examples.    Th^y  likewise  have  the  black  bars  of  the 
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dorsal  region  equally  wide,  but  they  are  decidedly  larger  birds.  A  male 
from  Waller  County,  Texas  (No.  70963,  Kumlien  and  Barll),  agrees  in 
every  respect  with  Illinois  examples.  An  adult  female  from  Southern 
Illinois  (Mount  Carmel,  October  18, 1879),  has  the  occiput  red,  like  the 
nape,  while  there  are  several  red  feathers  in  the  middle  of  the  crown. 

2.  OENTCJEUS  TRICOLOE. 

Picus  tricolor,  Wagler,  Isis,  1829,  512  (^  ad.;  "Mexico"). 

Ceniurus  tricolor y  Light.  Nomencl.  1854,  76.— Sol.  Cat.  1862,  343,  no.  2049  (Bo- 
gota; Venezuela).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  93  (Venezuela).— Scl.  &  Salt.  P. 
Z.  8. 1864,  367  (Ig^i.  Panama) ;  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  100  (Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Veragua).— Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  157  (Veragna);  1863,  169  (Venezuela).— 
Wyatt,  Ibis,  1871,  381  (Sta.  Marta,  Colombia). 
Zebrajncus  tricolor^  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  247 ;  iv,  pi.  cvi,  figs.  1,  2  ( <J  and  $ 

ad.). 
Ceniurus  oaroUnus  var.  tricolor,  B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  B54. 
^^Centurus  aubelegans"  Reich.  Handb.  1851,  411,  pL  dclxv,  figs.  4415-16  (nee  Bonap. 

1837).— Scl.  P.  Z.  8. 1855, 162;  1856,  143. 
"Centmrua  rubriventria",  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  299  (Panama;  nee  Swains. 
1838). 


Le  Picz^e  tricolore,  >  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
Picz^tre  tricolor,         3 


Adult  S :  Forehead  dull  smoky  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  yel- 
low anteriorly  (on  the  frontal  feathers) ;  crown,  occiput,  and  nape,  bright 
crimson-scarlet^  lighter  posteriorly,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  band 
of  smoky  gray  or  light  drab  across  the  occiput ;  remainder  of  head  and 
neck,  with  lower  parts,  smoky  drab,  the  head  lighter  anteriorly;  middle 
of  the  abdomen  bright  scarlet ;  tibiae  and  crissum  marked  with  broad 
V-shai>ed  bars  of  black.  Back  and  scapulars  broadly  barred  with  black 
and  white,  the  bars  of  the  latter  narrower  than  the  black  ones;  wings 
black,  the  coverts  and  secondaries  broadly  barred  with  white;  prima- 
ries bordered  terminally  with  white,  and  blotched  with  the  same  near 
the  base.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  most  of  the  rump  white,  often  im- 
maculate, sometimes  irregularly  and  scantily  barred  with  dusky.  Tail 
black,  both  webs  of  the  intermedicehvoo^y  barred  or  transversely  spot- 
ted with  white ;  lateral  rectrices  hoary  smoky  drab  on  the  under  sur- 
face, the  terminal  portion  with  several  more  or  less  complete  whitish 
bars.  Adult  9:  Similar  to  the  <^,  but  red  of  the  pileum  replaced  by 
light  drab,  growing  gradually  paler  anteriorly.  Bill  blackish;  feet 
dusky  (olivaceous  in  life  ?).  Young  9 :  Similar  to  the  adult^  but  all  the 
markings  less  sharply  defined,  and  the  colors  duller.  Young  $:  More 
dully  colored  than  the  adult,  the  nape  dull  orange-f ulvous,^  instead  of 
scarlet,  the  bars  of  the  back,  etc.,  more  indistinct,  and  tinged  with  light 
brownish.  Wing,  4.05-4.55;  tail,  2.50-2.70;  culmen,  .75-1.10;  tarsus, 
.75-.80. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  is  quite  a  miniature  of  0.  caroUnuSy 
but  it  is  probably  distinct  specifically.  Close  inspection  reveals  many 
points  of  diflference  J^esides  the  very  much  smaller  size.    The  frontlet  is 
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yellow  instead  of  pinkish  red,  and  the  deep  red  of  the  crown  is  very 
abruptly  defined  anteriorly  against  the  whitish  of  the  forehead,  instead 
of  blending  into  the  color  of  the  frontlet,  there  being  no  trace  of  a  whitish 
frontal  band  in  C.  carolinus;  the  abdomen  in  0.  tricolor  is  bright  scarlet, 
instead  of  light  pinkish  red.  In  0.  carolinus  the  tibise  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  have  a  few  longitudinal,  irregularly  sagittate  marks  of  dusky, 
whereas  these  parts  in  tricolor  are  heavily  banded  with  transverse, 
somewhat  V-shaped  bars.  In  carolinus  only  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle 
tail-feathers  are  barred  or  spotted  with  white,  while  in  tricolor  both 
webs  are  so  marked.  C.  tricolor  is  also  very  much  darker  colored  un- 
derneath than  0.  carolimis.  The  females  of  the  two  species  do  not  re- 
semble one  another  so  closely  as  do  the  males.  In  that  of  C.  tricolor 
the  red  of  the  nape  is  both  more  restricted  and  duller  than  in  that  of 
0.  carolinus,  the  pileum  is  of  a  light  smoky  drab,  instead  of  pure  ash- 
gray,  and  the  forehead  is  dull  whitish,  tinged  with  yellow  anteriorly, 
instead  of  pinkish  red. 

These  comparisons  apply  to  the  most  southern  examples  of  0.  carolinus 
I  have  been  able  to  examine,  viz,  a  considerable  number  from  Texas 
and  South  Florida. 

In  this  species,  as  in  most  others,  there  is  much  individual  variation. 
In  a  majority  of  the  adult  males  the  red  of  the  nape  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  crown,  but  in  some  (as  in  an  example  from  New  Granada,  in 
the  collection  of  Salvin  and  Godman),  the  occiput  is  completely  crossed 
by  a  wide  band  of  light  smoky  drab,  widely  separating  the  orange-red 
of  the  nape  from  the  bright  crimson  vertical  patch.  Other  examples 
show  a  more  or  less  complete  coalescence  of  the  two  red  areas,  in  varia- 
ble degree,  according  to  the  individual.  Such  examples  appear  to  in- 
clude adults  as  well  as  young  birds,  so  that  age  has  apparently  nothing 
t-o  do  with  the  variation  in  question.  In  specimens  having  the  crimson 
of  the  crown  widely  separated  from  the  more  flame-colored  red  of  the 
nape  there  is  a  rather  close  resemblance  to  some  specimens  of  C.  hoff- 
manniy  in  which,  however,  the  abdomen  is  yellow  instead  of  bright  red, 
the  outer  webs  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  streaked,  instead  of  barred  or 
spotted,  and  the  nape  decidedly  red,  instead  of  orange-yellow. 

3  (!).  CENTUEUS  EUBEIVENTEIS. 

Centurus  rubriventriSj  Swains.  Ann.  in  Menag.  1838,  354  (hab.ignot.).— Gray,  Gen,B. 

u,  1849,  442.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869,  206  (Yucatan). 
Zebrapicua rubriventris,  Malh.   Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  248 j  iv,  1862,  pi.  cvii,  fig.  1  (^ 

ad.).    (Mexico?) 
**  ZehrapieuB  awainsonii,  Malh.  1845,  in  mns  Britan."    (Malherbr.) 
"Ptciwauryroiw",  BONAP.  P.  Z.S.  1837, 116  (nee  Consp.i,  1850, 119).  (jFWcMalherbe.) 
Ficz^bre  d  ventre  aanguiUj  Malh.  1.  c. 

Hab. — ^Tucatan. 

This  bird,  which  appears  to  be  a  well-defined  form,  I  have  not  seen, 
and  therefore  copy  Swainson's  original  description,  and  Mr.  Lawrence's 
remarks  in  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.,  ix,  1869,  pp.  206-7,  which,  with  Malherbe's 
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account,  is  all  that  is  known  regarding  it.  The  specimen  in  the  Smith- 
sonian collection  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence  has  unfortunately  been 
mislaid,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  make  a  direct  comparison. 

Swainson's  description  is  as  follows: — 

"  Front  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  chin  golden  yellow ;  ears,  and  con- 
nected stripes  over  the  eyes,  cinereous  white;  nape,  middle  of  the 
crown,  and  the  belly,  crimson;  rump,  pure  white. 

"  Inhabits ?    Mus.  Nost. 

"This  most  elegant  species  is  the  smallest  Centurm  I  have  yet  seen. 
Total  length,  7j^^  inches;  bill,  gape  1;  front,  ^^'j  wings,  4y'^,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  tail,  which  from  the  base  is  3;  tarsus,  ^.  Upper  plumage, 
as  in  the  last,  banded  with  black  and  white;  the  latter  being  narrower 
than  the  former;  the  broad  grayish- white  band  over  each  eye  unites  in 
iront,  and  there  becomes  white,  so  as  to  separate  the  golden  yellow 
round  the  bill  from  the  crimson  of  the  crown ;  the  yellow  covers  all  the 
face  before  the  eye,  and  passes  round  the  chin ;  the  under  plumage  is 
light  cinereous  gray,  the  middle  of  the  body  and  belly  being  tinged 
with  crimson;  the  tail-feathers  are  black  and  unspotted,  except  the  base 
of  the  middle  pair  and  a  few  spots  and  obsolete  bands  on  the  outer- 
most; bill  deep  black.^ 

With  regard  to  a  specimen  from  Yucatan,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Swainson's  bird,  Mr.  Lawrence  {l.  c.)  writes  as  follows : — 

"  A  single  male  specimen  agrees  closely  with  Swainson's  description ; 
its  validity,  as  a  species,  has  been  doubted  by  many  writers,  and  gener- 
ally referred  to  G.  tricolor^  though  admitted  to  be  distinct  by  Malherbe, 
and  accurately  figured  and  described  in  his  splendid  Mon.  of  the  Picidw. 
It  seems  to  be  very  rare,  as  Malherbe  states  that  besides  Swainson's 
example  he  only  knows  of  the  male  in  his  own  collection.  With  spec- 
imens before  me  of  0.  tricolor  from  Bogota,  St.  Martha  and  Panama, 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  species  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  As 
stated  by  Malherbe,  the  bands  on  the  upper  plumage  of  tricolor  are 
twice  the  width  of  those  of  rubriventris  ;  in  the  last  species  the  trans- 
verse white  lines  on  the  back  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  albifronSj  while 
in  tricolor  they  are  much  as  in  C.  aurifrom  ;  another  marked  difference 
is  in  the  central  tail-feathers;  those  of  tricolor  are  deeply  and  broadly 
indented  with  white  on  both  webs,  whereas  in  the  example  of  rubriven- 
tris these  feathers  are  black,  except  for  a  small  space  at  the  base  on  the 
outer  web,  where  it  is  white,  this  color  extending  higher  up  next  the 
shaft.    In  size  and  general  coloring  the  two  species  are  much  alike. 

"  The  acquisition  of  this  specimen  is  of  much  interest,  as  it  helps  to 
set  at  rest  any  doubt  of  its  claim  as  a  distinct  species,  and  determines 
its  locality  heretofore  unknown,  though  supposed  to  be  some  part  of 
Mexico," 
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4  (?).  CENTURUS  TEERICOLOE. 

Centurus  terricolor,  Beblepscii,  Ibis,  Jan.  1880, 113  (<^  Orinoco  district  or  Trinidad"). 

-^<  Afflnifi  C,  trioolori  (ex  Bogota),  sed  major,  et  roetro  longiore,  latiore;  capitis  lateribus, 
gul&  et  abdomine  toto  obscor^  brunneo-oliyacelB ;  ventre  medio  obscnr^  rnbro 
(nee  flavo-rubro) ;  tectricibus  caadsB  superioribus  inferioribosque  nigro  regu- 
laritor  fosciatis,  primo  viso  distinguendas.  Long,  alie  108,  candte  60,  rostri 
24,  tarsi  19." 

Judging  from  the  above  description,  this  bird  closely  resembles  C. 
triwlor^  but  is  much  darker  colored,  and  with  the  upper  tail-coverts 
much  more  distinctly  and  regularly  barred  than  in  that  form.  It  is  pos- 
sibly a  local  race  of  C.  tricolor. 

5.  CENTURUS  AURIFRONb. 

Picus aurifronSf  Wagl.  Isls,  1829,  129,  512  (<J  ad.;  Mexico).— Light." Nomencl.  1854, 

76.— SuNDEV.  Consp.  Pic.  1866,  53. 
Centurus  aurifronSj  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii,  1849, 442.— Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850, 119.— Cabax. 

J.  f.  O.  1862,  323.— Cooper  Om.  Cal.  i,  1870,  399  (Texas).— Coues,  Key, 

1872,  196,  Check  List,  1873,  no.  307.— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  u,   1874, 

577,  pi.  lii,  figs.  3  and  0.— Sexxett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Gool.  &  Geogr.  Surv.  Terr,  iv, 

no.  1,  1878,  39  (Hidalgo  and  Brownsville,  Texas;  abt.).— Merrill,  Pr.  U.  S. 
.    Nat.  Mus.  i,  1878,  151  (Ft.  Brown,  Texas,  abt.).— Ridgw.  Cat.  N.  Am.  B. 

1880,  no.  373:  Nom.  N.  A.  B.  1881,  no.  373. 
Zebrapicus  aurifronsy  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  240 ;  iv,  pi.  104,  figs.  1-3  (  ^  and  9 

ad.,  ^  juv.). 
Centurus  subeUganSy  Bonap.  P.  Z.  S.  Nov.  14,  1837,  109  {$  ad. ;  Mexico) ;  Consp.  i, 

1850,  119 ;  Notes  Delatr.  1854,  85 ;  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  no.  220  (excl.  syn.). 
Centurus  flaviventriSj  Swains.  An.  in  Menag.  1838,  354  (hab.  ignot. ;  ^  ad.). — Sol.  P. 

Z.  S.  1857,  8.— Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  ItO;  ed.  1860,  pi.  42;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B. 

1859,  no.  92;  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859, 5,  pi.  4.— Heerman,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep. 

X.  c.  1859,  18.— Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (R.  Grande,  n.  e.  to  Guadalupe  R. ; 

resid.). 
Picusomatusj  Less.  Mag.  Zool.  1839, 102  ( ^  ad. ).— Weigm.  Arch.  fUr  Naturg.  1841,99. 

Centurus  omatus,  Reich.  Handb.  1854,  410,  pi.  664,  figs.  4409-^10. 
"  Centurus  eJegans'*,  Lawr.  (nee  Swains.)  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v.  Apr.  28, 1851, 116(Texas). 
"  Centurus  Santa-Cruziy"  Lawr.  (nee  Bonap.)  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1851, 123(W.  Texas). 
Yellow-helUed  Woodpecker^  Baird,  L  c.  et  Auct. 
Golden-fronted  Woodpecker^  Coues,  1.  c. 
U  Piczebre  d  front  d^or  ?  ^^^^  jj  ^ 
P'lC-Zhhre  d  F)-ont  Wor     S 

Rob. — Table-lands  of  Mexico,  north  to  the  Guadalupe  Kiver  in  South- 
ern Texas. 

Adult  S :  Frontlet  yolk-yellow  5  nape,  bright  orange-yellow,  varying 
to  orange-red  in  some  specimens ;  occiput  (usually)  and  sides  of  the 
crown  ash-gray  ;  middle  of  the  crown  covered  by  a  patch  (usually  iso- 
lated) of  bright  crimson- scarlet ;  rest  of  the  head,  including  a  band  across 
the  forehead,  dingy  ashy  white,  or  pale  dingy  ash,  as  are  also  the  lower 
parts  back  to  the  flanks  and  abdomen ;  middle  of  the  abdomen  more  or 
less  deeply  tinged  with  yolk-yellow ;  tibiae  and  crissum  grayish  white, 
marked  with  irregular  broad  V-shaped  bars  of  black.    Back,  scapulars, 
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'wing-coverts,  and  upper  part  of  rump  barred,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, with  block  and  white,  the  former* predominating  on  the  wings; 
secondaries  black,  broadly  barred  with  white ;  primaries  black,  tipped 
with  white,  »id  with  a  somewhat  broken  but  conspicuous  patch  of  the 
same  near  the  base,  on  the  outer  surfiEMse;  upper  tail-coverts  and  lower 
part  of  rump  white,  usually  nearly  or  quite  immaculate.  Tail  black,  the 
inner  webs  of  the  intermediw  usually  wholly  black,  but  very  rarely  (in  only 
one  among  twonty-five  specimens)  with  a  slight  blotching  of  white  toward 
the  base,  and  partially  concealed  by  the  coverts ;  outer  rectrices  inclin- 
ing to  hoary  drab  on  the  under  sur£Eice,  the  outer  webs  notched  with  white 
toward  the  end,  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inner  web  with  one  or 
two  bars  of  white ;  next  feather  sometimes  tipped  with  brownish  white 
or  light  brown.  AdtUt  $ :  Similar  to  the  male,  but  red  crown-patch  want- 
ing, ihe  whole  pileum  being  ash-gray,  lighter  anteriorly.  Young  ^  (not 
full  grown) :  Colors  much  more  dingy  than  in  the  adult,  and  all  the 
markings  less  clearly  defined.  Pileum  dull  light  grayish  brown,  the 
feathers  somewhat  mottled  with  dusky,  passing  gradually  into  light 
yellowish  fulvous  on  the  nape,  the  middle  of  the  crown  dull  red;  back 
washed  with  fulvous ;  breast  streaked  with  black.  (No.  45044,  Laredo, 
Tex.,  July  28,  1866;  H.  B.  Butcher.)  Bill  slate-black;  feet  dusky 
(olivaceous  inlifel).  Wing, 5.20-5.65; tail, 3.40-3.75;  culmen,!  20-1.40; 
tarsus,  1.00. 

Decidedly  the  largest  specimen  among  the  twenty-five  before  me  is 
an  adult  male  from  Silao,  Mexico  (Mme.  Yerdey),  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Salvin  and  Oodman.  In  this  the  red  crown-patch  is  very  large, 
covering  the  entire  vertex,  and  anteriorly  touching  the  orange-yellow 
frontlet,  thus  almost  obliterating  the  usual  grayish  white  frontal  band; 
the  nape  is  a  deep  reddish  orange,  more  yellow  below.  No.  46816,  from 
Laredo,  Texas  (January  16, 1867 ;  H.  B.  Butcher),  also  has  the  red  crown- 
patch  very  large,  and  the  nape  still  more  intense  flame-color  than  the 
preceding ;  the  white  frontal  band  is  well  defined  and  complete,  how- 
ever, though  posteriorly  the  red  crown  very  nearly  joins  the  orange-red 
of  the  nape  along  the  middle  line.  No.  74677,  Medina  County,  Texas, 
(April  19, 1878 ;  G.  H.  Bagsdale),  has  the  whitish  frontal  band  broader, 
and  the  red  crown  much  more  restricted,  though  posteriorly  it  ap- 
parently does  join  the  bright  orange  nape  in  the  middle  portion.  In 
most  examples,  however,  the  red  on  the  crown  forms  a  thoroughly  iso- 
lated patch  of  variable  form  (oval,  shield-shaped,  or  squarish,  according 
to  the  "  make''  of  the  skin),  the  nape  bright  orange-yellow,  and  the 
frontal  band,  of  grayish  white,  broad  and  complete.  In  the  female  the 
yellow  of  the  nape  is  usually  much  less  intense  than  in  the  male,  in  one 
example  belonging  to  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Grodman's  collection  (vicinity 
of  Mexico  City,  Boucard)  being  of  a  dull  oily-yellow  hue. 

An  adult  male  from  Texas,  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  collection,  has  the  red 
of  the  crown  completely  confluent  with  that  of  the  nape,  exa.ctly  as  in 
typical  santa>cruzij  except  that  the  gray  of  the  superciliary  region  en- 
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croaches  a  very  little  on  the  sides  of  the  occiput ;  the  deep  golden  yel- 
low of  the  forehead  is  nnusnally  extended  posteriorly,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  bar  of  white  between  it  and  the  red ;  the  nape  is  decidedly  more 
flame-colored  than  the  crown,  and  changes  quite  abruptly  below  and 
along  each  side  into  olivaceous  golden  yellow.  The  lower  parts  are  as 
light  as  in  the  most  extreme  examples  of  auri/ronSy  while  the  flanks  and 
crissum  are  entirely  destitute  of  bars,  having,  instead,  longitudinal  sag 
ittate  marks  of  black.  The  inner  webs  of  the  intermedice  are  solid  black. 

5a.  CENTURUS  AURIFRONS  SANTA-CRUZI. 

Ccnturus  Santa  Cruzi^  Bonap.  P.  Z.  S.  Nov.  14,  1837,  116  (^  ad. ;  Mexico);  CoDsp.  i^ 
1850,  119;  Cousp.  Zygod.  1854,  uo.  221.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  343;  1858,  359; 
1859,  367  ( Jalapa) ;  1860,  286,  297 ;  1864,  177  (city  of  Mexico) ;  Catal.  1862, 
343,  uo.  248  (S.  Mexico;  Salama,  Guatemala).— Sol.  &  Salv.  Ibia,  1859,  136 
(Guatemala). — Owen,  Ibis,  1861,  67  (San  Geronlmo,  Guat. ;  descr.  eggs). 
Zehrapicus  santa-cruzif  Malh.  Mon.  Picid.  ii,  18(i2,  241;  iv.  pi.  cv,  figs,  4  (<?  ad.) 
5(9  ad.). 

ricns  GratelonpemiSy  Less.  Mag.  Zool.  1839,  41  ( <J  ad. ;  Mexico). 

Centurus  grateloupensiSj  Bonap.  Cousp.  Zygod.  18,54,  no.  223(excl.  syn.). 

^^Piciis  auhelegann",  Less.  Descr.  d'Ois.  r^c,  d^c.  1847,  206  (nee  Bonap.  1837). 

Picus  chrysogenysy  ViG.  ZooL  Beechey^s  voy.  1840,  24.— Weigh.  Archiv.  1841,  99. 

"  Ccnttirm  aurifrans^',  Lawr.  Bull  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  4,  1876,  35  (Cliihuitan,  JucLi- 
tan,  and  Sta.  Efigenla,  Isth.  Tohuantepec ;  Nov.,  Jan.). 

''CenUn-us  alhifron8^\  Caban.J.  f.  0. 1882,  324.— ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1869,364;  Nom. 
Neot.  1873, 100.  (Probably  not  Picm  atbifronSy  Swains.,  which  apparently  =  C. 
radiolatus,) 

Centurus  polygrammu8f  Cadan.  J.  f.  O.  Sept.  1862,  326  (St.Bartolo,  S.  Mexico). 

Le  Pic  de  Grateloupj  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  41. 

Le  Pic  subeUgantf  Less.  Descr.  d'Ois.  t6c.  d6c.  1837,  206. 

Lc  Piczhbre  de  Santa-Cruz,  Malii.  L  o. 

Eab, — Southern  Mexico,  Houduras,  and  Guatemala. 

Adult  i  :  Frontlet  yellowish,  varying  from  pale  yolk-yellow  to  bright 
orange,  with  a  red  tinge  centrally;  entire  crown  and  nape  bright  red, 
darker  (deep  scarlet-crimson)  anteriorly,  lighter  and  brighter  on  the 
nape,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  orange ;  the 
occiput  sometimes  ash-gray  laterally,  thus  partly  separating  the  deep 
red  of  the  crown  from  the  more  orange  hue  of  the  nape ;  forehead  and 
anterior  part  of  superciliary  region  ashy  white,  forming  a  distinct  and 
sharply-defined  band  across  the  former;  remainder  of  the  head  light 
dingy  ash  (sometimes  tinged  with  dingy  yellow  anteriorly),  deepening 
gradually  into  olive-drab  on  the  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides ;  abdomen 
rather  dull  orange-yellow,  in  some  specimens  inclining  to  orange-red  j 
tibiae,  anal  region,  and  crissum  pale  fulvous,  or  dingy  yellowish  white, 
thickly  barred  with  blackish,  the  bars  inclining  to  V-shape,  especially 
ton  the  crissum.  Back,  scapulars,  wings,  andail  black,  narrowly  barred, 
except  on  the  primaries  and  tail,  with  white;  upper  tail-coverts  and 
rump  immaculate  pure  white,  the  shafts  of  the  former  brownish  or  dusky ; 
primaries  narrowly  skirted  with  white  beyond  their  emargiuations,  more 
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broadly  tipi)ed  with  the  same,  and  (usaally )  with  more  or  less  of  white  spot- 
ting near  the  base  on  the  outer  webs ;  inner  webs  of  middle  pair  of  tail- 
feathers  usually  more  or  less  marked  with  white  (very  rarely  solid  black) ; 
outer  rectrices  hoary  drab  on  the  under  surface^  the  outer  edge  indented 
with  small  white  spots,  or  indications  of  bars^  the  end  portion  of  the 
inner  webs  usually  with  one  or  more  white  bars  (sometimes  with  none). 
Adult  9  :  Similar  to  the  i ,  but  entire  pUeum  light  ash-gray,  becoming 
lighter  anteriorly;  nape  varying  from  bright  saflfron-yellow  to  scarlet, 
with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  orange.  Young  3  :  Similar  to  the  adult,  but  all 
the  markings  much  less  distinct,  and  the  colors  duller.  Bill  black;  iris 
bright  red  j  feet  olive-greenish.  (MS.  notes  on  labels.)  Wing,  5.00-5.75 ; 
tail,  3.10-4.00;  culmen,  .95-1.25;  tarsus,  .90-1.00. 

Whether  the  present  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  grades  directly  into  three  other  forms, 
viz,  C.  aurifrons,  C.  dubiuSj  and  C.  hoffmannu  In  its  typical  condition,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  very  strongly  characterized  race.  Among  the  large  series 
of  specimens  now  before  me,  many  striking  variations  from  the  normal 
type  are  observable;  some  of  them  tending  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above-named  races,  others  quite  unique  in  their  characteristic  features.  In 
most  of  the  adult  males,  the  red  of  the  nape  is  entirely  continuous  with 
that  of  the  crown;  but  in  some  (as  in  No.  57834,  Sta.  Efigenia,  Isth. 
Tehuantepec,  Jan.  10, 1869,  F.  Sumichrast,  and  27955,  Mirador,  0.  Sar- 
torius),  the  occiput  is  crossed  by  a  band  of  ash-gray,  almost  completely 
separating  the  two  bright-colored  areas.  In  the  former  of  the  above 
specimens,  the  head  is  colored  throughout  exactly  as  in  some  examples 
of  pure  (7.  aurifronSj  the  nape  being  bright  orange,  markedly  different 
from  the  deep  red  of  the  crown,  and  barely  connected  with  it  along  the 
median  line;  but  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  deep  olivaceous  drab,  the  ab- 
domen deep  saffron,  and  the  posterior  parts  densely  barred,  as  in  typical 
santacruzi.  The  upper  parts  are  more  broadly  banded  with  white  than 
in  true  santucruzij  but  less  widely  than  in  either  aurifrons  or  hoffmanni. 
A  near  approach  to  the  latter  form  is  seen  in  the  broad  and  distinct 
white  bars  (about  7  in  number)  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle  rectrices, 
the  outer  webs  of  which  are  marked  with  a  long  narrow  white  stripe  ^ 
but  the  size  is  much  greater,  the  dimensions  fully  equalling  the  maxi- 
mum of  aurifrons  (wing  5.60,  tail  4.10,  culmen  1.25).  The  Mirador  speci- 
men is  evidently  a  young  bird,  and  has  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle 
rectrices  chiefly  occupied  by  a  large  longitudinal  blotch  of  white.  An- 
other adult  male  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  (Xo.  57836,  Chihuitan, 
'Sov.  20, 1868,  F.  Sumichrast)  is  in  all  respects  like  the  one  described, 
except  that  the  nape  is  deep  orange-red,  and  this  color  more  completely 
coalesced  with  the  crimson  of  the  crown.  It  is  also  equally  large  (wing 
5.70  tail,  4.00,  culmen  1.12).  C.polygrammuSy  of  Cabanis,  appears  to  have 
been  based  upon  specimens  representing  this  style.  Adult  females  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  agree  with  the  males  in  the  broadness  of  the 
white  bars  of  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  white  markings  of  the  middle 
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rectrices  j  one  of  them  (No,  57833)  has  the  nape  bright  golden  yellow,  the 
other  (No.  54197,  Judiitan,  Sept.  8, 1868)  saffron-orange.  Both  have  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries  largely  blotched  with  white  toward  the  base. 
As  to  the  females,  there  appears  to  be  no  correlation  between  the  color  of 
the  nape  and  the  locality ;  those  with  deep  red  napes  coming,  resj^ectively, 
from  Baonl,  Goban,  imd  Duenas,  Guatemala,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
those  with  orange  napes  fh)m  Eastern  Mexico  ( Jalapa  and  Mirador), 
Guatemala  (Retaluleu),  and  Western  Mexico.  Two  examples  from  Hon- 
duras, in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Gk)dman,  are  remarkable 
chiefly  for  their  small  size.  The  male  (San  Pedro,  6.  M.  Whitely)  is 
very  intensely  colored,  the  white  bars  of  the  dorsal  region  narrower 
than  in  any  skins  from  Guatemala  or  Mexico,  and  very  strongly  tinged 
with  fulvous,  the  lateral  and  lower  portions  of  the  head  deep  olive-drab, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  white  frontal  crescent,  the  white  of  the 
rump  stained  with  fulvous-yellow,  and  the  lower  parts  much  deei>er 
olivaceous  than  other  specimens ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle  rectrioes 
are  solid  black.  The  measurements  of  this  specimen  aro  as  follows : 
Wing,  5.00;  tail,  3.30;  culmen,  1.15;  and  tarsus,  .88.  The  female  (Julian, 
G.  M.  Whitely)  is  of  abnormally  small  dimensions,  measuring,  wing, 
4.00;  tail,  2.90;  culmen,  .95;  tarsus,  .80.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  an 
immature  bird,  and  may  not  have  attained  its  Ml  size.  In  colors,  it  is 
very  dark,  like  the  male  from  San  Pedro. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  very  highly-colored  examples  to  have  the  white 
of  the  rump  and  upi>er  tail-covcTts  moro  or  less  tinged  with  yellow. 

5&.  CENTTJEUS  AXJEIFEONS  DUBIUS. 

**Picus  carolinus*\  Cabot  (nee  Linx.),  App.  Stephens'  Trav.  ii.,  — ,  475.    (Uxmal,  Fw- 

catan.) 
Plcu8  dubius,  Cabot,  Jour.  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.  v,  1845, 91.     (Uxmal,  Yacatan.) 
Plcu$  erythropUhalmm,  Light.  "Cat.MSS.  Mas.  BeroL  1844";  NomencL  1854,  76.— 

Reich.  Handb.  Oct.  1854, 403,  tab.  664,  figs,  4396-7  (  ^ ,  $  ad.). 
^^ZebrapUms  erjfthrophthulmtM  (Licht.)"  Malh.  Mon.  Picid.  ii,  18^,  243;  iv,  pl.cv, 

figs.  1-3. 
*' Ceniurus  albtfrons  (Sw.) ",  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869, 205.    (Yucatan.) 
"  Picus  capistratuB,  Light.  Mas.  BeroL  1841,  uec  Natter."    (Maluerbe.) 
Piczhhre  aux  yeux  rouges,  Malh.  1.  c. 

Adult  ^ :  Entire  pileum  and  nape  bright  criinson-Bcarlet  (mncli  as 
in  0.  caroUnu8)j  witliont  a  trace  of  orange  tinge;  frontlet  scarlet,  sep- 
arated from  the  deeper  red  of  the  crown  by  a  narrow  band  of  dull, 
smoky  white,  or  grayish  white  (sometimes  nearly  pore  white),  across 
the  forehead;  rest  of  head  and  neck  light  ashy  drab,  approaching 
smoky  grayish  white,  deepening  on  the  jngnlnm,  breast,  sides,  flanks, 
and  upper  part  of  abdomen  into  light  olive-drab,  or  smoky  gray ;  middle 
of  abdomen  bright  scarlet,  usually  witiiout  trace  of  orange  tinge;  tibise, 
anal  region,  and  crissum,  grayish  white,  thickly  marked  with  V-shaped 
bars  of  black.  Back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  upper  part  of  rump 
black,  with  sharply-defined  narrow  bars  of  white,  much  narrower  than 
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the  black  bars  (ava'aging  about  half  as  wide)  5  secondaries  narrowly 
barred  with  white ;  primaries  black,  margined  t^minally  with  white, 
and  with  a  few  irregular  spots  of  the  same  near  base  of  outer  webs ; 
upper  taU-coverts  and  rump  immaculate  pure  white.  Tail  deep  black, 
the  under  surface  hoary  drab,  and  the  lateral  pair  of  feathers  sometimes 
showing  indications  of  narrow  white  bars  near  the  end.  Adult  9  : 
Similar,  but  the  whole  crown  light  drab-gray,  becoming  lighter  ante- 
riorly (nearly  white  on  the  forehead).  Bill  slate-black;  feet  dusky  (oli- 
vaceous in  life?).  Wing,  4.95-5.40;  tail,  3.40^.80;  culmen,  1.00-1.30; 
tarsus,  .90-.95. 

This  form  is  evidently  most  closely  related  to  C  santacritzij  but  it  may 
be  Immediately  distinguished,  in  its  typical  condition,  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  even  the  slightest  trace  of  orange  in  the  red  of  the  nape,  while  the 
frontlet  and  abdomen  are  a  pure  deep  scarlet,  instead  of  orange-yellow. 
In  other  respects,  however,  there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  in  all 
the  colors  and  markings,  even  to  a  minute  degree,  almost  the  only  dif- 
ference consisting  in  the  white  bars  of  the  dorsal  sur&ce  being  still 
narrower.  In  the  red  abdomen,  and  pure  red  pileum,  nape,  and  front- 
let, there  is  a  closer  resemblance  to  C.  carolinus  than  to  0.  suntacruzij  but 
the  red  of  all  the  parts  named  is  more  intense,  while  the  forehead  is 
invariably  crossed  by  a  sharply-defined  band  of  nearly  pure  white.  In 
other  respects  the  two  are  very  different,  0.  ca^olinus  having  t^e  white 
bars  on  the  back,  etc.,  about  three  times  as  wide,  the  upper  tail-coverts 
varied  with  black,  the  middle  tail-feathers  largely  varied  with  white, 
etc  Comparing  the  females  of  the  two  species,  the  present  one  has  the 
crown  an  altogether  lighter  gray,  and  the  red  of  the  nape  and  firontlet 
mach  more  intense — the  latter  also  more  abruptly  defined. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  characters  of  this  form,  as 
given  above,  are  absolutely  constant,  for  this  is  not  the  case;  on  the  con- 
trary, specimens  now  before  me  plainly  indicate,  if  they  do  not  actually 
prove,  intergradation  with  0.  sant^cruzi.  Specimens  from  northern  Yu- 
catan are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  purely  typical ;  but  an  adult  male  in  Mr. 
Lawrence's  collection,  «ai(f  to  be  from  Guatemala,  has  the  red  of  the  belly 
decidedly  lighter  and  more  flame-colored  than  in  Yucatan  examples,  while 
an  adult  female  from  Orizaba  agrees  with  it  in  this  respect.  The  former, 
moreover,  has  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle  pair  of  rectrices  deeply 
notched  with  white,  while  the  latter  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  blotching  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  same  feathers,  the  outer  webs 
of  which  are  marked,  on  their  basal  half,  with  a  conspicuous  longitu- 
dinal stripe  of  white,  mostly  concealed,  however,  by  the  upper  coverts. 
In  this  example,  the  white  bars  above  are  broader  (about  as  in  average 
si>ecimens  oi  santa/cruzi)^  while  the  dark  bars  of  the  flanks  and  crissum, 
as  well  as  the  white  ones  of  the  terminal  portion  of  lateral  rectrices,  are 
much  broader  than  usual. 

The  type  of  P%cm  dubim^  Cabot,  which  has  been  kindly  loaned  me  by 
its  describer,  is  a  fully  adult  male  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  other 
specimens  from  northern  Yucatan, 
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5c.  OENTURUS  AUEIFEONS  HOFFMANNI. 

Centurus  hoffmannii,  Caban.  J.  f.  O.  x,  1862, 322  (Costa  Rica).— Lawk.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix 
1868, 131  (Snn  Jos^  and  Orecia,  Costa  Rica).— Scl.  &  Salt.  Norn.  Neotr.  1873, 
100  (Costa  Rica). 

PUma  hojpnanni,  Suxdev.  Consp.  Pic.  1836, 54. 

Centurus  aur\froHS  var.  Tio/'/nanni,  D.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874, 554. 

Sab. — Costa  Kica. 

Adult  $':  Frontlet,  pale  dull  yellow;  forehead  and  anterior  part  of 
superciliary  region,  dull  whitish;  crown  crimson- scarlet;  nape  saffix)n- 
yellow,  varying  to  orange,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange-red;  remain- 
der of  the  head  deep  smoky  gray  (lighter  anteriorly  and  underneath), 
the  lower  parts  similar,  but  darker;  abdomen  deep  saflfron-yellow; 
tibiae,  anal  region,  and  crissum  heavily  barred  with  black,  the  bars  on 
the  latter  more  V-shaped.  Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  broadly 
barred  with  black  and  white,  the  two  colors  in  about  equal  proportion 
on  the  dorsal  region,  the  black  in  excess  on  the  wings,  the  white  bars 
on  the  secondaries  being  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the  interspaces ; 
primaries  black,  the  outer  webs  tipi)ed  with  white  and  usually  spotted 
with  the  same  near  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  and  lower  rump  immac- 
ulate white,  usually  faintly  tinged  with  yellow ;  tail  black,  the  inner 
webs  of  the  intermedice  edged  with  white  and  deeply  indented  with  broad 
bars  of  the  same,  the  outer  webs  with  a  narrow  longitudinal  stripe  of 
white ;  lateral  rectrices  hoary  drab  on  the  under  surface,  margined  ter- 
minally with  dull  white,  the  outer  web  notched  along  the  edge,  near  the 
end,  with  the  same,  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inner  web  sometimes 
with  one  or  more  indications  of  white  bars.  Adult  $ :  Similar  to  the 
^,  but  crown  without  any  red,  and  yellow  of  the  nape  duller  and  (usu- 
ally  at  least)  without  orange  tinge.  BiU  black ;  iris  hazel  (MS.  note  on 
label  of  9  ad.) ;  feet  dusky  (olivaceous  in  life!).  Wing,  4.60-4.75;  tail, 
2.40-2.90;  culmen,  .90-1.05;  tarsus,  .75-.80. 

This  form  presents  a  curious  combination  of  the  features  of  (7.  aurifrons 
and  (7.  santmruzi  with  characteristics  which  are  its  own.  The  plumage 
of  the  upi)er  parts  is  exactly  that  of  the  former,  except  that  the  occiput 
and  sid6s  of  the  crown  are  of  a  decidedly  more  smoky  hue,  while  the 
inner  webs  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  invariably  largely  marked 
with  white,  as  described  above.  The  plumage  of  the  lower  parts,  how- 
ever, is  even  darker  than  in  santdcruziy  though  the  posterior  portions  are 
more  coarsely  barred,  as  in  aurifrons.  The  peculiar  features  consist  in 
the  small  size,  and  constancy  of  the  white  markings  on  the  middle  tail- 
feathers,  which  is  only  an  occasional  feature  in  santacruzi  and  apparently 
never  occurs  in  true  aurifrons. 
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C.  CBISTUJBUS  EADIOLATUS. 

Picus  raritu  medius  jamaicenais,  Ray,  Syn.  av.  18^,  no.  11. 

Pieusjamaieensis,  £dw.  Qleanings, pi.  244  ( ^  ad.). 

Pic  mri4 Femelle,  de  la  Jamaique,  Buff.  PI.  Enl.  697  ( ^  ad.). 

Picus  caroltnus,  part,  Linn.  S.  N.  i  ed.  12, 1766, 175  (quotes,  ^^ Pious  varius  mediuSf  Sloan 

j am.  2,  p.  299,  t.  255.    Picus  varius  jamaioensis,  Briss.  av.  4,  p.  59.    Picus  jamaicen- 

sisy  Edw.  av.  5,  p.  71,  t.  244.  "—Not  of  ed.  10,  1758, 113,  which  is  based  entirely 

on  Catesby). 
Picus  radiolatusy  Wagler,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Picus,  no.  39  ( <J  ad. ;  Jamaica) ;  Isis,  1829, 

572. 
Centurus  radiolaius,  Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850, 118;  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  no.  215. — GosSE, 

B.  Jam.  1847,  271.— Reich.  Handb.  1854,409,  no.  961,pLdclxiii,fig.  4406  (^ 

ad.).— ScL.  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  79 ;  Catal.  1862, 343,  no.  2046.— March,  Ptoc.  PhOad. 

Acad.  1863, 284.— Scl.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Neotr.  1873, 100  (Jamaica). 
Zthrapicusradiolatus,  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862, 2.37 j  iv, pi.  civ,  figs.  5 ( ^  ad.) 6 (  $  ad.) 
T  Picus  amfrons,  Swains.  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827, 439  ( <J  ad. ;  "Table-lands  of  Mexico  "— 

error*).— Wagl.  Isis,  1829, 514.— Less.  Compl.  Bofif.  iz^  1837,318. 
Picus  larvatus,  Temm.  PI.  GoL  livr.  73®,  1838,  in  text,  sub  P.  superciliaris, 
Le  Pizhhre  de  la  Jamaique,  Malh.  1.  c. 
The  Woodpecker  of  Jamaica,  Edwards,  1.  c. 
Badiolaied  Woodpecker,  GossE,  1.  c. 
Le  front  hlane,  Less.  L  c. 

Hob. — Jamaica  only. 

Adult  S :  Pilenm  and  nape  bright  scarlet-crimson,  darkest  on  the 
crown;  remainder  of  the  head,  including  forehead,  lores,  and  supercili- 
ary stripe,  soiled  white,  changing  quite  abruptly  to  smoky  drab  next  to 
the  red  of  occiput  and  nape,  and  on  the  jugulum,  the  breast,  sides,  and 
abdomen  uniform  deep  olivaceous  (slaty  plumbeous  beneath  the  sur- 
face), and  with  a  deep  golden-ochraceous  wash  in  some  examples ;  middle 
of  the  abdomen  deeply  tinged  with  saf&on-red,  the  tibiae  tinged  with 
the  same,  and  indistinctly  barred  with  grayish  dusky  and  dull  whitish ; 
crissum  black,  narrowly  and  rather  distantly  barred  with  dingy  white. 
Upper  parts  black,  relieved  by  very  narrow  thread-like  bars  of  white, 
these  widest  apart  on  wings ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  lower  part  of  rump 
also  black,  crossed  by  broader  and  more  distinct  bars  of  white;  tail 
deep  black,  the  inner  webs  of  middle  pair  of  feathers  (sometimes  outer 
webs  also)  marked  with  narrow  white  bars.  Adnlt  9  :  Similar,  but 
crown  and  upper  part  of  occiput  smoky  gray,  and  the  white  of  the  an- 
terior i)ortion  of  the  head  more  obscured,  or  dingy.    Bill  black ;  feet 

*  ''Above  blaekish,  transversely  miurked  with  white  lines,  beneath  olivaoeons;  front, 
chin,  and  sides  of  the  head  white ;  crown  and  neck  red. 

'  *  Table  land ;  rare. 

"Total  length,  lO^;  bill,  1^;  wings,  5;  tail,  4." 

This  bird  has  nsually  been  referred  to  one  or  another  of  the  forms  of  C.  aur{frons. 
Judging  from  the  above  description,  however,  and  especially  by  Bonaparte's  comments 
in  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  p.  116,  it  seems  more  probable  that  thepresent  species  was  the  one  Swain- 
son  had  in  view,  there  being  at  least  one  other  West  Indian  bird  in  the  same  coUection 
erroneonsly  ascribed  a  Mexican  habitat  (Tyrannula  barbirostris,  also  from  Jamaica). 
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dusky.  Young  9  :  Similar  to  the  adult,  but  with  red  feathers  on  the 
middle  of  the  crown.  Wing,  5.00-6.40  5  tail,  3.70-4.30;  culmen,  1.30- 
1.45. 

The  only  species  bearing  auy  resemblance  to  the  present  one  is  C. 
santacruziy  which,  however,  besides  being  very  much  smaller,  has  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  lower  rump  immaculate  white,  the  frontlet  golden- 
yellow  or  orange,  the  lower  parts  much  paler,  and  the  white  bars  of  the 
upper  surface  much  broader.  With  the  exception  of  C.  supereUiaris  (of 
Cuba),  it  is  the  largest  member  of  the  genus,  and  in  the  decided  pre- 
dominance of  black  on  the  rump  and  lower  tail-coverts  is  entirely 
peculiar. 

7.  CENTURUS  TJROPYGIALIS. 

Cenlurus  uropygialis,  Baird,  Proc.  Philad.  Acad,  vii,  Jane,  1854|  120  (BiU  Williams' 
River,  Anzona) ;  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  111 ;  ed.  1860,  pi.  36 ;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859, 
no.  93.— Reich.  Handb.  1854,  310.— Cabax.,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  330  (northern  Mex- 
ico).—Kexnerly,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  b.  1859,  pi.  36.— Heerm.  lb.  x,  c.  1859, 
17.— SUNDEVALL,  Consp.  Pic.  1866,  54.— Coues,  Proc.  Philad.  Acad.  1866, 
57  (S.  Arizona);  Key,  1872, 196;  Check  List,  1873,  no.  308.— Cooper,  Om. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  399  (Ft.  Mojave).— B.  B.  <&  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  558,  pi. 
lii,  figs.  2  and  3.  — Ridgw.  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1880,  no.  374 ;  NomencL  N.  Am.  B. 
1881,  no.  374. 

Centurua sulfureicenter,  Reich.  Handb.  Oct.  1854,  410,  pi.  dclxiv,  figs.  4411-12  (^  & 
9  ad.). 

Zebrapicus  kavpiif  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  245 ;  iv,  1862,  pL  cvi,  figs,  4,  5  (  ^  and 
9  ad.).» 

^^Centuriu  hypopotius",  PCCH.  Rev.  et  Mag.  ZooL  1853,  163  (neo  Light.,  ex  Wagl.). 

Le  Piczkbre  de  Kaup,  Malh.  L  0. 

Gila  Woodpecker,  Baird,  I.  c. 

Hab. — Western  Mexico,  extending  into  Arizona  (as  {at  as  the  Gila 
Valley),  southeastern  California,  and  western  New  Mexico;  Lower 
California. 

Adult  ii  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  soft,  rather  light  smoky  drab, 
nsuaUy  deepest  on  the  nape  and  paler  on  the  forehead ;  middle  of  the  ab- 
domen pale  yolk-yellow,  in  some  specimens  inclining  to  bofT;  a  patch  of 
scarlet-crimson  on  the  middle  of  the  crown;  tibise  and  crissnm  white, 
broadly  barred  with  black.  Back  and  scapulars  broadly  and  regularly 
barred  with  black  and  white,  in  about  equal  proportion ;  wings  black, 
the  coverts  and  secondaries  broadly  and  sharply  barred  witii  pure 
white ;  primaries  tipped  with  white,  largely  blotched  with  the  same  near 
the  base,  the  longer  quills  narrowly  edged  with  white  beyond  their 
emarginations ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  regularly  barred 
with  black ;  tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermedice  white,  broadly 
barred  with  black,  the  outer  webs  with  a  stripe  of  white  extending  the 

*  Malherbe  claims  (Mon.  Pic.  ii,  p.  245,  foot-note)  1853  as  the  date  of  his  specific 
name  ^^kaupiV\  on  the  gronnd  that  Bonaparte  instituted  the  name  ''eneffef'by 
dedicating  it,  in  the  Retme  et  Magazin  de  Zoologie  for  that  year,  to  "an  savant  directear 
de  Mns^  de  Darmstadt''.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  not  even  Dr.  Kaup's  name  was  given 
in  the  passage  quoted  as  evidence,  it  wiU  readily  appear  that  Professor  Baird's  specific 
term  uropygialia  was  really  the  first  proposed. 
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greater  length  of  the  feathers ;  oater  pair  of  rectrices  broadly  barred 
with  white  for  at  least  the  terminal  half  (sometimes  the  whole  length), 
and  next  pair  with  several  broad  bars  across  the  terminal  portion. 
AdtUt  9:  Similar  to  the  ^,  bnt  without  the  red  crown  patch.  Wing, 
5.00-5.30  5  tail,  3.50-3.90;  cuhnen,  .95-1.25;  tarsus,  .90-.95. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  which  the  female  has  neither 
red  nor  yellow  anywhere  about  the  head  or  neck,  and  in  which  the  lat- 
eral tail-feathers  are  banded  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  the 
upper  tail-coverts  transversely  barred. 

Among  thirteen  adult  males  now  before  me  I  find  considerable  varia- 
tion, which,  however,  affects  chiefly  the  color  of  the  nape,  the  exact 
shade  of  color  pervading  the  head  and  lower  parts,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  red  crown-spot  In  two  specimens  (76735,  Fort  Yuma, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann,  and  49689,  Gamp  Grant,  Arizona,  March  20, 
1867,  Dr.  E.  Palmer),  the  nape  inclines  very  strongly  to  a  light  ful- 
vous-buff^  strikingly  different  in  color  from  the  occiput,  sides  of  the 
crown,  etc.  Usually  the  nape  is  similar  in  tint  to  the  breast,  but  of  a 
decidedly  darker  shade,  this  being  particularly  the  rule  in  fall  speci- 
mens, in  which  the  colors  are  darker  and  the  texture  of  the  feathers 
softer  than  in  spring  and  summer.  The  exact  tint  varies  greatly,  how- 
ever, the  darkest  example  (No.  67153,  Pueblo  Viejo,  New  Mexico,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1873,  0.  J.  Newberry),  having  the  nape  a  deep  sepia-drab, 
while  in  the  lightest  (No.  6129,  Gamp  Yuma,  Galifornia,  A.  Schott),  it 
is  a  light  ochraceous-buffi  the  lower  parts  being  also  much  paler  than 
usuaL  Summer  specimens,  having  the  plumage  more  worn  and  bleached 
than  those  killed  in  the  £etll  or  winter,  are  of  course  paler  colored.  The 
exact  shape  and  extent  of  the  red  crown-patch  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent examples,  but  this  may  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  '^make" 
of  the  skin. 

8.  CENTUBUS  HYPOPOLIUS. 

Pieu$  h^popoUus,  Waol.  Isis,  1829,  514. 

Zebrapicus  hypopolius,  BIalh.  M6m.  Ac.  Metz,  184S-^,  361 ;  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862, 228 ;  iv, 

pi.  103, figs. 4,5  (^  and  $  ad.). 
Cmturu8  kifpopoliuSf  Light.  Nomencl.  1854, 76.— Keich.  Handb.  1854,  410,  pi.  665, 
figs. 4413-14  (i  &  9  ad.).— Lawr.  Bull.  U.  S.Nat.  Mus.  no.  4, 1876, 35 (Cha- 
polcoy  Pneblo). 
PiczUn-e  dlesan  cendr^,  Malh.  U.  c. 

JEToi.— Southern  Mexico. 

Advlt  ii  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts,  back  to  flanks  and  anal  re- 
gion, deep  smoky  gray,  or  purplish  drab,  darkest  on  the  head  above, 
and  nape ;  forehead,  chin,  and  throat  lighter,  the  first  inclining  to  soiled 
white;  eyelids  surrounded  by  a  blue-black  circle,  separated  posteriorly 
by  white  on  the  upper  eyelid ;  crown  with  a  quadrate  patch  of  crim- 
son, and  lower  part  of  auriculars  tinged  with  the  same.  Back  and 
scapulars  barred  with  glossy  black  and  brownish  white,  wing-coverts 
and  secondaries  barred  with  purer  white,  the  white  bars  broader  on 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 8  June  3^  1881* 
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the  secondaries  and  outer  greater  coverts;  primaries  black  (without 
white  on  outer  webs,  except  at  extreme  base  of  the  inner  quills,  and  a 
very  narrow  edging  to  the  outer  quills),  but  each  bordered  terminally 
with  white.  Eump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  marked  longitudinally 
with  black.  Tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermedice  partly  white, 
this  crossed  by  oblique  bars  of  black;  lateral  tail-feathers  barred  at 
ends  and  on  outer  webs  with  white,  the  next  pair  with  incomplete  bars, 
at  end  only.  Lower  part  of  abdomen,  anal  region,  flanks,  and  crissum, 
soiled  white,  the  flanks  transversely  spotted,  or  irregularly  barred  with 
black,  the  crissum  with  irregular  V-shaped  marks  of  the  same;  anal 
region  with  smaller,  nearly  obsolete  spots.  Adult  9:  Similar  to  the 
^,  but  lacking  the  crimson  crown-patch.  Wing,  4.90-5.00;  tail,  3.70; 
culmen,  .85-.90;  tarsus,  .80.  "Ins  brown;  bill  blacldsh ;  feet  ashy-blue.'^ 
(SUMICHEAST,  MS.) 

This  species  is  very  peculiar  in  its  coloration,  and  needs  no  compari- 
son with  any  other.  Its  nearest  ally  is  perhaps  C.  e^^ganSj  with  which 
it  agrees  in  the  dark  color  of  the  breast  and  the  black  surrounding  the 
eyes,  although  0.  uropygialis  is  about  equally  related,  in  the  uniform 
brown  color  of  the  nape,  and  the  squarish  crimson  spot  ornamenting 
the  pileum  of  the  male  alone.  It  is  a  much  smaller  and  decidedly  more 
delicate  species  than  either  of  those  named,  however,  and  differs  widely 
in  other  characters  of  plumage.  The  absence  of  any  red  or  yellow  tinge 
on  the  abdomen,  and  the  longitudinal  markings  of  the  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  which  characterize  this  species,  aie  unique  features  in  this 
genus. 

Of  the  single  pair  of  specimens  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
the  female  (B.  Mus.  Salv.-Godm.  "  Mexico;  ex  Darmstadt  Mus.")  differs 
from  the  male  (Mus.  Salv.-Godm.  *«  Valley  of  Mexico ;  H.  S.  Le  Strange"), 
besides  in  the  absence  of  the  red  coronal  patch,  in  having  much  nar- 
rower and  sparser  streaks  of  black  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  in  having  the  white  spots  on  the  outer  greater  wing-coverts  larger, 
vor  even  so  nearly  coalesced  as  to  form  a  broken  longitudinal  patch. 

9.  CENTUEUS  ELEGANS. 

Picas  elegans,  Swains.  Philoe.  Mag.  1827, 439  (^  ad. ;  "maritime  land "  of  Mexico). — 

Less.  Compl.  Buflf.  ix,1837, 318.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  Brem.  1870, 356  (Mazatlan). 

CenturuB  eUganSy  Gray,  Oeii.B.  ii,1849,  442.— Bonap.  Conap.  i,  1850,  119  j  Consp. 

Zygod.  1854,  no.  219.— Ebich.  Handb.  1854, 411.— ScL.  Catal.  1862, 342,  no.  2043 

(Mexico) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 177  (city  of  Mexico).— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 

101  (Mexico).— Lawr.  Mem.  Boston  Soo.  ii,  pt.  ili,  no.  ii,  1874,  294  (Mazatlan, 

Guadalajara,  Tepic,  and  Sonora ;  habits). 

Zehrapicus  elegans,  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862, 225  j  iv,  1862,  pi.  102,  figs.  5, 6  ( ,J ,  9  ad. ). 

Piczkibre  iUganty  Maui.  11.  c. 

jTaft. — ^Western  Mexico. 

Adult  S:  Crown  and  occiput  scarlet-crimson;  nape  bright  orange- 
yellow^  sometimes  abruptly  defined  against  the  red,  often  grading  in- 
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seiisibly  iato  it;  bare  orbital  space  sarrounded  by  blacky  this  much 
broadest  above  the  eye^  where  forming  a  large  longitudinal  patch,  widest 
posteriorly,  on  each  side  of  the  red  crown;  remainder  of  the  head  smoky 
olive-gray,  lighter  on  the  forehead,  the  fipontlet,  cheeks,  and  chin  more 
or  less  strongly  washed  with  golden  yellow;  throat,  jagulam,  breast, 
sides,  and  upper  part  of  abdomen,  uniform  smoky  gray;  middle  of  the 
abdomen  stained,  more  or  less  deeply,  with  golden  yellow;  tibiae,  anal 
region,  and  crissum  thickly  marked  with  V-shaped  bars  of  black.  Up- 
per parts  sharply,  and  rather  broadly,  barred  with  black  and  white,  the 
bars  of  the  two  colors  nearly  equal  in  width ;  primaries  black,  bordered 
terminally  with  white,  and  marked  at  the  base  (of  outer  webs)  with 
large  blotches  of  the  same;  primary  coverts  uniform  black ;  lower  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  rather  distant  broad  bars  of  black. 
Tail  black,  the  intermedice  broadly  barred,  on  both  webs,  with  white; 
lateral  pair  of  rectrices  distinctly  barred  on  both  webs,  to  the  base,  with 
white,  the  bars  not  touching  the  shaft,  however,  except  near  the  end  of 
the  feather;  next  tail-feather  usually  barred  on  the  inner  web  only, 
the  next  two  wholly  black  or  with  mere  indications  of  bars.  Adult  9 : 
Kg  red  on  the  crown  or  occiput,  which  are  uniform  ash-gray,  the  occiput 
sometimes  (but  rarely)  blackish,  in  consequence  of  the  coalescence  of 
the  black  supraocular  patches.  Young  i:  Similar,  to  the  adult,  but 
colors  of  the  head  less  brilliant,  and  all  the  markings  of  the  plumage 
less  sharply  defined ;  light  bars  of  the  dorsal  region  obscured  by  an  oli- 
vaceous wash.  Wing,  4.50-4.90;  tail,  3.10-3.60;  culmen,  .95-1.10;  tar- 
sus, .85-.90. 

In  tiiis  handsome  species  there  is  rather  an  unusual  amount  of  indi- 
vidual variation.  In  the  adult  males,  the  bright  Indian-yellow  of  the 
nape  is  usually  quite  distinctly  defined  against  the  red  of  the  occiput 
and  crown;  but  in  one  (I^o.  26991,  Mazatlan),  only  the  lower  margin  of 
the  nape  is  yellow,  the  rest  being  bright  red,  like  the  occiput.  In  this 
example  the  firontlet,  chin,  cheeks,  and  auriculars  are  a  bright  golden 
yellow,  while  the  jugulum  and  breast  are  darker  and  more  olivaceous 
than  in  others.  In  the  adult  females  the  red  of  the  crown  and  occiput 
is  usually  wholly  replaced  by  uniform  rather  light  brownish  gray;  but 
sometimes  (as  in  No.  23817,  Mazatlan,  J.  Xantus),  the  whole  occiput  is 
black,  while  it  is  not  unfrequently  spotted  with  this  color.  Further- 
more, in  this  example,  also  in  two  others  (Nos.  23752  and  39977,  Mazat- 
lan), the  nape  is  intense  orange-red  with  merely  a  lower  border  of  yellow. 

10.  CENTUEUS  SUPERCILIAEIS. 

Piewt  BuperciliariSf  Temm.  PI.  Col.  iv,  1838, 433 (  ^  ad.).— Cuv.  R^g.  An.  ed.  1829,  451.— 
Wagl.  Isis,  1829,  515.— Less.  Trait6,  1831,  227 ;  Compl.  Buff,  ix,  1837,  324.— 
Drap.  Diet.  Class,  xiii, ,  506.— Thkinem.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  153. 

ColapteB  superdliaria,  ViG.  Zool.  Jour,  iii,  1827,  445.— D'Orb.  La  Sagra's  Cuba, 
Ois.  1839,  146,  pi.  23  (albinotic  9  ad.). 

Colaptes  supercillosus,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii,  1849,  446. 
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Centurus  superciliaris,  Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850,'  118 ;  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  no.  214. — 
Reich.  Handb.  1854,  408,  pi.  682,  figs.  4400  ( ,?  ad.)  4401  (albinotic  $  ad.).— 
GCXDL.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  103 ;  Repert.  i,  1866,  294.— Scl.  Catal.  1862,  342,  no.  2042 
(Cuba).— SCL.  &.  Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  101  (Caba). 
Zebrapicus  auperciliariSf  Malh.  Mem.  Ac.  Metz,  1848-d,  361 ;  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  223 ; 
iv,  1862,  pi.  102,  figs.  1  ( <J  ad.),  2  (  $  ad.),  3  (  $  ad.,  alb.). 

"Ptcu«  subociUaris,  Less,  Dlscr.  d'Ois.  r<Sc.  d6couv.  1847,  p.  205,  no.  33,  lomAle".  {Mat- 
Tierhe,) 

Pic  Bourcil  noiVy  Temm.  1.  c. 

Pic  d  sourciU  noirs,  Less.  1.  c. 

Colapte  d  sourcils  runrs,  D'Orb.  1.  c. 

Le  Pio  i^ plaque  noire.  Less.  Descr.  d'Ois.  r^c.  d^c. 

Ckirpinterojahado    Jy^j^Q 

Carpintero  oommun  i 

Le  Piczhbre  sourcil  noir  ou  superciliare  )  \r . ,  „  n  « 

Pio-zebre  superciliare  i 

Hob. — Cuba. 

Adult  $ :  Crown,  occiput,  and  nape  bright  scarlet-crimson,  darker  an- 
teriorly ;  frontal  feathers,  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  culmen,  reddish 
(usually  deeply  red,  occasionally  merely  stained  with  this  color) ;  a  large 
longitudinal  patch  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  crimson  crown,  the  lower 
edge  bordering  the  bare  orbital  space,  and  extending  from  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  back  as  far  as  the  occiput ;  remainder  of  the  head  doll 
whitish,  including  a  distinct  and  usually  broad  band  across  the  fore- 
head ;  white  purest  on  auriculars  and  forehead,  more  tinged  with  light 
buffy-gray  on  the  throat,  this  changing  gradually  to  a  deeper  shade  of 
the  same  on  jugulum,  the  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen  deeply  buffy 
drab,  tinged  with  golden  buff  posteriorly ;  middle  of  the  abdomen  bright 
red;  flanks,  tibise,  anal  region,  and  crissum  varied  with  V-shaped  marks 
of  black.  Back,  scapulars,  and  wings  broadly  barred  with  black  and 
white,  the  dorsal  region  strongly  washed  with  buff  yellow ;  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  white,  often  tinged  with  pink  and  buff  yellow,  the 
former  with  transverse  bars,  the  latter  with  V-shaped  marks  of  black ; 
tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermediw  white,  with  broad,  rather 
oblique,  bars  of  black,  the  outer  webs  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white, 
narrow  and  pointed  posteriorly,  often  barred  with  black  anteriorly ;  lat- 
eral pair  of  rectrices  marked  with  broad  bars,  or  transverse  spots,  of 
white,  not  touching  the  shaft  except  the  terminal  and  (rarely)  the  sub- 
terminal  spots ;  inner  webs  with  one  or  two  broad  bars  of  white  near  the 
end.  Primaries  black,  the  outer  webs  blotched  with  white  near  the 
base.  Adult  9 :  Similar  to  the  ^ ,  but  anterior  part  of  the  crown  white, 
like  the  forehead,  the  occiput  and  posterior  part  of  the  crown  black,  this 
confluent  with  the  black  superciliary  patches  5  bill  blackish ;  feet  oliva- 
ceous dusky.  Wing,  6.40-6.00 ;  tail,  4.50-4.80 ;  culmen,  1.30-1.65$  tar- 
BUS,  1.00-1.10. 

The  unique  characters  of  this  very  distinct  species  consist  in  the  large 
size  (largest  in  the  genus),  superciliary  black  patches  combined  with 
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scarlet  nape  and  red  frontlet ;  eqaal  width  of  the  light  and  dark  bars 
of  the  upper  surface  (in  this  respect  most  resembling  C.  carolinus)^  and 
the  distinct  buff-yellow  wash  which  pervades  the  dorsal  region. 

11.  CENTURUS  STEIATUS. 

PicuB  dominioeMis  slriaius,  Briss.  Orn.  iv,  1760,  65,  pi.  iv,  fig.  1  ( ^  ad.). 

Ficus  dominicensis  alriatua  nUnory  Briss.  t.  c.  67,  pi.  iii,  fig.  2(9  ad*)* 

Ficus  8triatu8  MCix.  S.  N.  Suppl.  1776.— Bodd.  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783  (ex  PI.  Enl.  281,  614).— 

Gmel.  S.  N.  i,  1788,  427.— Lath.  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 238.— Valenc.  Diet.  Sc.  Nat. 

xl,  — ,  173  (  9  ).— ViEHJ.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  pi.  114  ( <^  ad.) ;  Nouv.  Diet. 

xxvi,  1818,  90;  Enc.Mdth.  1823,  1316.— Cuv.   Rhg,  An.  i,  1829,  451.— Drap. 

Diet.  Class,  xiii,  — ,  505.— Wagl.  Syst.  Av.  1827,  no.  40  ( ^  d:^   9 ).— Less. 

Traits,  1831,  227;  Compl.  Biiff.  ix,  1837,  324.— Bryant,  Pr.  Boston  Soe.  xi, 

1866,  96  (St.  Domingo). 
Centurus  strialua,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii,  1849,  442.— Bp.  Consp.i,  1850, 119  ( 9 );  Consp. 

Zygod.  1854,  no.  216.— Reich.  Handb.  1854,  409,  pL  dclxiu,  figs.  4404^5  (  9  )•— 

SCL.  <fe  Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  100  (Hayti). 
2^6rapioii«  striatua,  Malh.  Hon.  Pie.  ii,  1862,  231 ;  iv.  pi.  evii,  figs.  3,  4,  5  ( ^    &, 

9  ad.). 
Le  Fie  ray6  de  St.  Damingue,  Briss.  Om.  iv,  1760,  65,  pi.  4,  fig.  1  ( ^  ad.). 
Le petit  Pic  ray4 de  St.  Dominigue,  Briss.  t.  c.  67,  pi.  3,  fig.  2  ( 9  ad.). 
Pie  ray 4,  de  8t.  Dfrningucy  Buff.  PL  Enl.  281  ( ^  ad.). 
Pic  ray4d  tSte  noir  de  St.  iHmingue,  Buff.  PI.  Enl.  614  (9  ad.). 
Le  Pic  ray4,  Vieill.  II.  c— Valenc.  I  c— Less.  I.  o. 
Ficz^re  ray6  ou  de  Saint-Dominguej  Malh.  1.  e. 

Hob. — Island  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti,  only. 

Adult  i :  Crown,  occiput,  nape,  lower  part  of  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  deep  blood-red  or  scarlet-crimson,  the  red  of  the  nape  extending 
over  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  a  point  immediately  behind  the  auriculars ; 
sides  of  the  neck  below  this  with  two  longitudinal  stripes  of  dingy 
white,  separated  by  a  black  one  of  about  equal  width ;  the  posterior 
white  stripes  of  opposite  sides  separated  by  a  black  space  on  the  ex- 
treme lower  part  of  the  nape.  Bemainder  of  the  head,  smoky  gray, 
gradually  becoming  smoky  drab  or  brown  on  the  jugulum  and  breast, 
this  in  turn  passing  gradually  into  light  yellowish  olive-green  on  the  ab- 
domen, anal  region,  crissum,  sides,  and  flaqks,  all  of  which  are  immacu- 
late.* Back,  scapulars,  and  upper  part  of  rump  sharply  banded  with 
deep  black  and  bright  yellowish  olive-green,  the  black  bars  broadest, 
except  on  the  rump.  Wings  black,  the  coverts  banded  with  greenish 
buff,  the  secondaries  with  golden  buff;  outer  webs  of  primaries  spotted 
with  pale  buff.  Tail  uniform  black,  the  lower  surface  dull  hoary  oliva- 
ceous. Bill  plumbeous-dusky,  the  mandible  paler  (probably  bluish 
white  in  life);  feet  olivaceous  or  plumbeous.  $:  Similar,  but  crown 
deep  black,  the  red  of  the  head  and  neck  being  confined  to  lower  part  of 
occiput  and  upper  half  of  nape.  Wing,  4.30-6.20 ;  tail,  3.35-4.10;  cul- 
men,  1.00-1.30;  tarsus,  .90-1.00. 

This  is  the  only  Centurus  having  red  on  the  rump  or  upper  tail-coverts, 

•  In  some  examples  the  lower  tail-coverts  have  indistinet  dosky  shaft-streaks. 
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and  the  only  one,  excepting  C.  hypopolivLs^  without  a  decided  red  or  yel- 
low wash  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  bright  yellow-green 
color  of  the  lighter  bars  of  the  mantle,  and  in  the  longitadinal  black  and 
white  stripes  of  the  lower  hind-neck,  it  is  entirely  peculiar  in  the  genus ; 
but  in  all  the  essentials  of  form,  as  well  as  the  general  style  of  color- 
ation, it  is  a  true  Centurus. 

APPENDIX. 

In  addition  to  the  species  given  in  the  above  synopsis,  Malherbe,  in 
his  Monographie  des  Picidees  (ii,  18G2),  gives,  besides  Melanerpes  pucher- 
ant,  which  he  includes  in  this  genus,  two  additional  species  of  "  Zebra- 
piCM«,"  viz:  "Z.  gerinii  (Temm.)''  and  ^^Z.  aurocapillus  (Vig.).''  They 
may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  genus  Centurus^  in  the  restricted  sense ; 
and  since  I  know  nothing  of  either  from  autoptical  acquaintance,  I 
transcribe  below  Malherbe's  account  of  each  in  full,  as  embodying  all 
that  is  known  regarding  these  doubtful  species. 

ZEBRAPICUS  GERINII  (Temm.). 

Picas  varius  indicua;  G^RIN,  Omith.j  ii,  p.  48,  pi.  171. 

Picas  carolinoBy  Var.  D  ;  Lath.,  Ind  orn.y  i,  p.  231,  spec.  18. 

Picas  gerinii ;  Temm.,  pi.  color. ,  73°  livr.,  article  du  P.  saperoUiaris, 

Mas  Adul. — ^Albo  uigroque  sapra  variolosas ;  pUeo,  nach4  abdominoque  cocciueis ; 
fronte  coUoque  sabths  flavo-griseis ;  line^  nigr4  anaribasperocnlosadhumeros  ntrin- 
que  ducta ;  tergo  et  uropygio  fer6  tolis  albis ;  remigibus  rectricibusque  nigria 

LE  PICZfiBRE  DE  GfiRIN. 

"Cette  espfecc;  que  nous  ne  connaissons  que  par  la  description  qu'en 
donne  G^rin  et  que  reproduit  Latham,  tout  en  faisant  une  vari^t^  da 
Zebrapicns  caroUnuSj  m'anrait  paru  6tre  le  Piczfebre  capistrate  de  M. 
Lichtenstein,  si  G4rin  n'annongait  pas  qu'une  bande  iioire  descend  des 
marines  jusqu^aux  Spaules,  en  passant  sur  les  yeux.  Ce  caract^re  rap- 
proche  done  ce  Piczfebre  de  Velegans  de  Swainson,  du  superciliaris^  de 
Vhypopolius  et  de  mon  puclieraniy  qui,  tons,  ont  les  yeux  entour^s  de 
noir. 

^^  M.  Temminck  nomme  seulement  ce  grimpeur  dans  son  article  sur  le 
superoiliaris  (pi.  col.  433) ;  mais  il  parait  ne  I'avoir  jamais  observe  et  ne 
le  conn£^tre  que  par  la  description  de  G6rin. 

<*  Nous  n'avons  aucnn  renseignement  sur  Vhabitat  precis  de  cet  oiseau 
am^ricain. 

^^  Coloration. — Le  maUj  d'aprfesG^rin  et  Latham,  a  lespaties  sup^rieures 
ray6es  transversalement  de  noir  et  de  blanc ;  le  dessus  de  la  t6te,  la 
nuque  et  le  milieu  de  I'abdomen,  sont  rouges;  le  frouteet  le  dessous  da 
cou  sont  d'un  gris  jaundtre,  une  bande  noire  s'^tend  de  chaque  c6te  da 
con,  ^  partir  des  narines  jusqu'aux  ^paules  et  en  couvrant  les  yeux )  les 
r^miges  et  les  rectrices  sont  noires ;  le  mOieu  da  dos  et  le  cropion  sont 
presqu'entiferement  blancs. 

" Lafemelle  n'a  pas  6t6  d^crite  paries  auteurs. 
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^^HaMte  FAm^riqne,  sans  pouvoir  indiquer  dans  quelle  contr<Se,  pro- 
bablement  le  Mexique  ou  rAm6rique  centrale. 

^^  Dimensions. — O^rin  et  Latham  n'ont  mdiqa6  les  dimensions  memo 
approximatives  de  cette  espfece,  qui  semble  se  rapprocher  pour  la  taille 
du  Zd)rapicas  carolimtSy  puisque  Latham  en  fait  une  vari^t(5. 

"  On  ignore  ce  qu'est  devenu  I'exemplaire  ddcrit  par  G6rin  et  Latham." 

ZEBRAPICUS  AUROCAPILLUS  (Vig.). 

Pieus  aurooapillm;  Vig.  Proceed,  Zool.  Soc,  Lond,y  1832,  p.  4.— Less.,  CompJ.  Buff,, 

ix,  p.  315. 
Picus  aureocapillus ;  Gay  ex  Vig.,  Hist,  fis,  de  Chile,  1847  ;  ZooL  p.  373. 

Fjemixa  f  Sapra  ater,  albo  fasciatusmaculatusque  ;  stnga  lata  supra  oculosadhn- 
meros  extendeute,  alteraque  subocularo  interrupts,  gul^ue  albis ;  pectore  abdomine- 
qoe  sordid^  albescentibus,  strigis  parvis  fuscis  notatis ;  capite  atro ;  fronte  anreo 
strigatim  notato,  vertice  aureo. 

LE  PICZfiBRE  A  TfiXE  DORIilE. 

Pic  a  tite  dfyrfe  ;  Less.,  Compl.  Buflf.,  ix,  p.  315. 

"Cette  espece,  du  Mexique,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  la  description 
qu'en  donne  M.  Vigors  dans  les  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  J  et  je  ne  Tai  observ^e  dans  aucune  coUection  d'Europe.  Jo  dois 
ajouter  queje  ne  suis  pas  mfeme  certain,  quoique  cela  soit  probable,  que 
cette  espece  appartienne  au  groupe  dans  lequel  j'ai  cru  devoir  la  faire 
figurer,  en  dgard  ^  sa  coloration,  la  description  de  Pauteur  anglais  ^taut 
tr^ssommaire.  Ce  grimpeur  est  plus  petit  que notre  Z. pucheranij  dont 
il  difR^re  surtout  par  I'absence  de  rouge  sur  la  t^te  et  sur  I'abdomen. 

"  Je  suis  trfes-port^  a  croire  que  le  sujet  d^crit  par  M.  Vigors  etaituno 
femelle,  et  que  I'espfece  ne  se  trouve  point  au  Chili,  comme  en  doute  aussi 
31.  Gay,  tout  en  la  d^crivant  d'aprfes  Vigors. 

"  La  femelle  f  Corps  noir  audessus,  tachet6  et  ray6  transversalement 
de  Wane ;  audessus  des  yeux,  une  large  bandelette  blanche  qui  s'etend 
jusqu'aux  6paules,  et  une  seconde  interrompue,  de  m^me  couleur,  sous 
les  yeux ;  la  gorge  est  aussi  de  cette  derni^re  couleur  j  le  thorax  et  lo 
ventre  sont  d'un  blanch^tre  sale  avec  quelques  stries  brunes ;  lat^te  est 
noire  avec  des*rayures  jaunes  sur  le  fronte,  et  le  sommet  de  la  t^te  jaune 
d'or. 

^^Habite  le  Mexique. 

"  Dimensions. — ^Longueur  totale,  165  millimetres  (les autres  dimensions 
ne  sont  pas  indiqu^es). 

"  Cette  espfece  flgurait  dans  la  collection  de  M.  Cuming,  que  je  n'ai 
malheureusement  pu  examiner,  et  ce  dernier  I'avait  regue  du  Mexique.'' 

Smithsonian  Institute, 

January^  1881. 
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OB8ERTATIONS  ON  8IBEDOIV  LICHBNOIDBS. 

By  "Wm.  E.  CABLI.Y. 

Como  Lake  is  a  body  of  water  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference.   It  has  no  known  outlet,  but  is  fed  by  a  stream  of  pure  spring 
water  about  2  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  which,  continually  running, 
prevents  the  lake's  absorption  by  evaporation.    The  lake  is  quite  shal- 
low and  can  be  easily  waded  at  almost  any  part,  being  not  rnorj^  than 
10  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  place  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.    The 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  soft  and  is  covered  in  most  places  with  grass  and 
weeds.    The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  and  a  large 
number  of  cattle  are  said  to  have  died  a  number  of  years  ago  from 
drinking  it.    It  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.    The  amount  of  water 
varies  about  14  inches  during  the  year,  being  highe-st  in  the  spring  from 
the  melting  snows,  and  lowest  in  the  autumn.    This  is  the  home  of  the 
Siredon  lichenoides  (Baird);     They  never  enter  the  stream  of   fresh 
water,  preferring  the  alkali  water  of  the  lake.    They  seem  to  suffer  no 
inconvenience,. however,  if  placed  in  fresh  water.    I  have  caught  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  placed  them  in  a  cauf,  and  have  never 
had  one  die  from  the  change.    The  change  to  fresh  water  undoubtedly 
hastens  the  metamorphosis  into    the  Amblystoma  form,  as  I   have 
noticed  quite  a  change  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  in  individuals 
placed  in  the  cauf,  while  an  equal  number  kept  in  the  alkali  water  in 
the  boat  have  shown  no  change  in  any  of  them  in  several  days.    I  have 
kept  six  at  different  times  in  jars  of  fresh  water  until  they  have 
completed  their  metamorphosis.    I  made  no  systematic  note  of  appear- 
ance from  day  to  day,  but  my  observation  was  careful  and  regular.    In 
two  cases  the  change  in  external  appearance  was  so  abrupt  that  I  would 
have  been  almost  certain  that  another  salamander  had  been  substituted 
for  the  one  in  the  jar  had  I  not  had  him  so  completely  under  observa- 
tion that  it  was  impossible.    The  gills  had  assumed  a  stubby  form  about 
half  the  length  that  they  were  the  night  before,  and  the  gill  on  the 
back  of  the  body  was  nearly  half  gone;  it  took  air  quite  often,  and  I 
removed  it  from  the  jar  and  placed  it  in  a  box  with  some  lake  grass 
around  it  to  keep  it  moist.    It  completed  the  metamorphosis  in  a  few- 
days.    I  did  not  feed  it  any  during  this  time.    While  it  was  in  the  jar 
it  was  well  fed  with  flies.    The  jar  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  tele- 
graph office.     The  flies  at  first  had  to  be  pushed  in  front  of  it  with 
a  pencil.    It  finally  got  to  know  that  tapping  the  jar  with  a  pencil 
meant  a  fly,  and  would  rise  to  the  surface  immediately  and  snap  at 
whichever  it  saw  first,  pencil  or  fly.    It  furnished  train-men  continual 
amusement  while  here,  and  they  kept  it  constantly  gorged.    Those  that 
I  kept  well  fed  in  jars  and  seldom  changed  the  water,  say  once  in  three 
days,  usually  began  to  show  a  slight  change  in  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
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and  all  of  them  completed  the  change  into  the  AmbJyntoma  inside  of 
six  weeks,  while  I  have  had  bat  three  changes  of  those  kept  in  the  canf 
(sixty  of  them)  in  three  months.  Daring  that  time  they  have  not  been 
fed  at  all.  The  Siredan  mexicanus  is  said  to  never  undergo  the  trans- 
formation in  its  home,  and  Professor  Marsh  doubts  that  it  ever  makes 
it  here.  This  doubt  I  can  put  at  rest.  They  do  make  the  change  here, 
and  in  large  numbers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July 
and  the  entire  month  of  August,  if  the  day  is  rainy  or  misty,  they  come 
from  the  lake  in  to  the  shore  in  large  numbers,  and  secrete  themselves 
under  some  piece  of  wood  or  rock  where  they  can  keep  moist.  Some- 
times they  venture  out  in  a  shower,  and  th^  sun  catches  them  before 
they  can  obtain  shelter  either  in  the  lake  or  under  cover,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  kills  them.  They  can  be  found  dried  hard  anywhere  about  the 
lake,  on  the  shore  or  in  the  grass.  While  catching  Siredon  I  have  seen 
and  caught  a  number  of  Aniblystoma  in  the  lake,  with  the  metamor- 
phosis, as  far  as  I  could  see,  as  complete  as  those  we  find  half  a  mile 
from  the  lake.  They  cover  the  ground  by  thousands  during  a  warm 
summer  rain,  coming  from  every  conceivable  place  where  they  could 
have  found  shelter,  from  under  rocks,  boards,  old  ties,  and  out  of 
gopher  holes.  I  have  a  cat  that  eats  them  greedily.  She  has  fished 
several  out  of  jars  on  the  table  and  devoured  them  during  the  night 
when  there  was  no  one  to  watch  her ;  and  I  am  told  by  a  resident  that 
the  numerous  skunks  that  live  around  the  lake  live  principally  on  them. 
They  are  of  two  colors,  a  blackish  green  and  a  yellowish  green  color.  I 
have  had  two  of  the  blackish  green  complete  the  change  in  sequence, 
while  one  of  the  yellowish  green  was  completing  it  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  change  of  water  and  food.  I  think  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  result  in  all  similar  cases.  I  have  caught  them  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  in  all  stages  of  their  changes  into  the  Amblystoma  state. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August  they  lie  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  it  is  shallow;  but  after  the  first  frost  they  disappear 
completely,  or  at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  them.  I  think 
they  must  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  as  I 
have  stirred  up  the  grass  often  and  have  not  seen  them  issue  from  it. 


05r  TSB   DBtlTRUCTION   OF  FISH  BY  POISOIVOITS  IVATBB  IN  THE 

OtTLF  OF  MBXICO. 

By  JOSEPH  Y.  PORTER,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

United  States  Aemy  Hospital, 
Office  of  Post  Suegeon,  Key  West  Barbacks,  Fla.^ 

January  21, 1879. 

Professob  :  I  forward  you  to-day  by  express  a  small  box  containing 

a  quart  of  Gulf  water,  procured  20  miles  from  this  port.    I  enclose  you 

a  slip  of  paper  taken  from  the  "Key  of  the  Gulf,''  a  local  of  this  place, 

which  in  its  turn  clipped  it  from  the  "  Forest  and  Stream."  It  seems  to  be 
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the  general  opinion  in  this  section  among  non-scientific  men  that  the  de- 
struction offish  has  been  due  to  the  saturated  condition  of  the  water 
with  dogwood  (Comus  Florida).  I  am  informed  that  the  shores  of  Lake 
Okheechobee  abound  in  this  vegetation,  aa  well  as  the  country  around 
it;  and  as  the  land  was  completely  overflowed  last  year — summer — some 
couple  of  hundred  miles  in  that  vicinity,  water  4  and  5  feet  deep,  it  is 
thought,  as  it  remained  some  little  while  before  running  off,  that  some 
of  the  properties  of  the  Comus  may  have  been  imparted  to  the  water, 
and  this  in  its  turn  contaminated  the  Gulf  water.  However,  this  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  may  not  be  any  nearer  the  truth  than  a  theory  ad- 
vanced by  a  "  Partington"  of  this  place,  viz,  that  the  fatality  of  the 
fish  was  due  to  a  vulgar  corruption  (volcanic  eruption)  of  the  Everglades. 
The  fishermen  have  suffered  terribly  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  re- 
turning to  port  trip  after  trip  with  their  "  wells  "  full  of  dead  fish.  They 
say  that  they  meet  with  good  success  in  catching  the  fish  above  Pin© 
Island,  Charlotte  Harbor,  and  are  able  to  keep  them  alive  until  return- 
ing, preparatory  to  going  to  the  Havana  market.  They  meet  with  this 
belt  of  poisoned  water  between  this  port  and  PuntaEussa,  and  immedi- 
ately on  entering  or  attempting  to  cross  it  their  fish  come  to  the  surface, 
gasp,  and  die. 

I  trust  that  as  soon  as  the  water  I  sent  you  shall  be  analyzed  you  may 
be  pleased  to  inform  me ;  for  which  favor  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful. 
I  am.  Professor,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  Y.  PORTER, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Post  Surgeon. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baied, 

Washingtonj  D.  C. 


THE  pish  MORTALITY  IN  THE  GULF. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  26, 1878. 
Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  reply  to  your  communication  soliciting  information  regarding  the 
mortality  among  the  fish  on  the  coast  and  ocean  near  the  Keys,  I  can 
only  say  that  from  personal  observation  I  have  none  to  communicate. 
Through  the  public  press  I  have  noticed  that  fish  have  been  dying  in 
immense  quantities  for  some  time. 

By  some  the  mortality  is  attributed  to  the  freshness  of  the  water  as 
a  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  summer  and  autumn.  Bat 
in  my  opinion  this  explanation  will  not  sufiQce,  as  the  main  outlets  of  the 
Okheechobee  empty  into  the  ocean  north  of  Pavillion  Key,  and  that 
sheephead,  tarpum,  channel  bass,  and  mullet  visit  and  live  in  brackish 
and  even  fresh  water.  By  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  volcanic  ac- 
tion, and  by  others  to  the  breaking  forth  of  a  subterranean  stream,  tJio 
waters  of  which  are  poisonous.  One  fact  is  positively  known,  and  that 
is  that  fish  in  enormous  quantities  are  dying  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
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Golf  from  the  effects  of  something  contained  in  the  water — be  that  some- 
thing deleterious  gases,  mineral  substances  held  in  solution,  or  fungi. 

The  fishing  interest  of  Key  West  is  an  important  one,  for  it  supplies 
thousands  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  if  the  fish  mortality  should 
continue  it  will  bring  privation  and  suffering  to  many  a  family. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  existing  mortality  among  the  fish  is  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  I 
would  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  Revenue  Department  or  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  sending  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  mortality.  The  government  has  a  dispatch  boat  at  Key  West  which 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  expense  would  be  trifling.  As 
a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  independent  of  its  commercial  importance, 
this  subject  demands  investigation. 
I  remain  yours,  truly, 

C.  J.  KENWOETHY. 

We  warmly  second  Dr.  Kenworthy's  suggestion,  and  hope  the  gov- 
ernment will  i>ermit  the  use  of  facilities  for  investigation  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  in  readiness  at  Key  West.  We  have  already  hinted  that 
the  use  of  fluorescine  in  those  waters  of  Florida  which  empty  into  the 
Gulf  might  serve  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  boiling  spring,  whose  dis- 
covery somewhere  off  the  Gulf  coast  was  announced  two  months  ago. 
If  such  a  volcanic  spring  exists,  the  poisoning  of  the  water  can  easily  be 
accounted  for ;  though  the  remedy  to  prevent  continued  mortality  of  the 
fish  is  not  so  readily  found.  The  locality  of  this  boiling  spring  was 
given  by  the  Key  West  Key  of  the  Gulf,  of  November  6,  or  thereabouts, 
as  "along  our  bay  coast  from  two  to  ten  fathoms  out."  This  is  not  very 
definite,  but  it  is  the  most  positive  designation  that  we  have  seen.  No 
authentic  information  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source. 
The  fishermen  whose  occupation  has  been  cut  short  so  suddenly  should 
devote  their  leisure  time  to  efforts  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  ob- 
noxious cause,  wherever  or  whatever  it  is,  and  report  at  once  to  the  rev- 
enue station  at  Key  West,  thereby  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  remedy  the  evil.  It  will  be  a  direct  way  of  putting  bread  in 
the  mouths  of  their  now  starving  famOies.  The  poUuting  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  evidently  most  subtle,  for  its  influence  is  seen 
for  a  distance  of  200  miles,  dead  fish  covering  the  surfiEtce  of  the  ocean 
wherever  the  eye  rests.  One  proof  of  its  volcanic  origin  is  that  the 
water  so  polluted  is  of  a  "  red  brick  color,"  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  while  the  interval  of  water  along  the  land  is  natural 
in  color  and  taste.  Of  its  subaqueous  origin  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
whether  it  has  connection  with  waters  in  the  interior  of  Florida  by  sub- 
terranean passages,  or  hsa  a  deeper  and  independent  source  and  seat,  is 
what  we  wish  to  know.  The  phenomenon  in  itself  is  not  wonderfid  or 
incomprehensible,  being  only  a  reproduction  of  boiling  springs  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  land  and  ocean.  Off  Matanzas  there  is  an 
immense  spring,  not  hot,  but  of  clear,  cold,  pure  water.— l^ore**  and 
Stream, 
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AN  ANAIiYSIfl   OF  "WATMU  I^BSTRCCTITE   TO   FISH  IN  TSE  GMJE.W 

OF  MEXICO. 

By  F.  m.  ENOUGH. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  April  6, 1879. 
Sm :  Having  completed  the  examinatioa  of  sea-waters  from  the  Golf 
of  Mexico,  so  fiur  as  the  scant  sapply  would  permit,  I  have  the  honor  to 
oflfer  the  following  report  thereupon,  the  water  in  which  the  fish  die 
being  designated  as  A,  the  good  water  as  B : 

A.  B. 

Specific  gravity 1. 024       1. 022 

Solid  constituents  (total),  per  cent 4. 0780      4. 1095 

Ferric  compounds,  per  cent 0. 1106      0. 0724 

Injurious  organic  matter ratio=3   ratio=2 

I  find  that  the  water  A  contains  a  large  quantity  of  Algw  and  infu- 
soria. It  is  eminently  probable  that  the  former  may  have  had  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  fish.  Specimens  of  the  algae  have  been  submit- 
ted to  Professor  Goode,  who  will  send  them  to  some  expert,  in  order 
that  their  specific  character  may  be  determined. 

The  "dead  fish''  in  possession  of  the  United  States  National  Museum 
are  such  that  any  examination  of  the  organs  of  respiration  will  be  of 
no  avail. 

I  cannot  find,  even  by  spectroscopic  analysis,  any  mineral  constituents 
iu  the  water  A  which  could  noxiously  affect  the  fish. 

In  my  estimation  the  death  of  fish  was  caused  by  the  more  or  less 
parasitic  algae,  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  water  A,  but  do 
not  occur  at  all  in  water  B. 

In  case  the  same  phenomenon  should  recur,  the  presence  of  an  expert 
in  the  questions  involved,  more  particularly  chemistry  and  botany,  would 
most  likely  lead  to  definite  results. 
Eespectfully, 

F.  M.  ENDLICH. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baied, 

Secretary  Smitlisonian  Institution^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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FISH  MORTALITY  Ilf  THB  OCLF  OF  MBXICO. 

By  M.  A.  mOOBE. 

Braidentown  p.  O.,  Manatee  County,  Florida, 

November  30, 1880. 

Sir:  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  you  this  let- 
ter, but  on  yesterday  Mjy.  W.  I.  Turner  gave  me  a  blank  circular  of 
yours  and  asked  me  to  fill  out  the  queries  for  him,  which  I  did,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it  at  the  time.  But  on  thinking  the  matter  over  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  ^  matter  here  that  might  be 
of  some  interest  to  your  commission,  as  it  is  one  of  most  vital  importance 
to  many  here. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  we  have  employed  here  a  number  of 
vessels  as  fishing-smacks,  ranging  from  30  to  50  tons,  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  carry  live  fish  to  the  Cuban  markets.  This  industry  provides  occu- 
pation and  subsistence  for  a  large  portion  of  our  population  in  South 
Florida, 

About  two  years  ago  certain  portions  of  our  Gulf  waters  became 
poisoned  in  some  way  that  caused  the  death  of  all  the  fish  that  came  in 
contact  with  it.  Whenever  a  smack  with  a  full  fare,  t.  c,  a  fidl  cargo  of 
fine  healthy  fish  in  her  well,  sailed  into  this  poisoned  water  every  fish 
would  die,  and  they  would  have  to  be  thrown  away.  This  compelled 
the  vessel  to  return  to  fishing,  at  the  loss  of  a  month's  hard  work. 

This  state  of  afEairs  has  occurred  again  j  the  waters  of  some  portions 
of  the  Gulf  becoming  so  noxious  as  to  kill  the  fish.  The  poison  seems 
to  be  confined  to  certain  localities  and  currents  for  the  time  being,  as 
sometimes  this  state  of  affairs  is  observed  more  marked  at  one  place  and 
sometimes  at  another.  However,  there  seems  to  be  more  of  it  about  the 
mouth  of  Charlotte  Harbor  and  off  Punta  Eassa  than  elsewhere. 

When  this  condition  of  water  prevails,  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
covered  with  dead  fish,  and  the  beach  is  covered  with  them  in  such  num- 
bers that  sometimes  the  stench  is  intolerable.  During  its  prevalence 
two  years  ago  the  military  commander  at  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  Tortugas 
had  to  make  daily  details  to  carry  off  the  dead  fish  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  for  fear  it  would  breed  a  pestilence. 

I  live  immediately  on  the  beach  of  Palma  Sola  Bay,  and  some  two 
weeks  ago  the  beach  was  covered  with  dead  fish.  The  only  thing  that 
seems  to  be  inexplicable  i^  that  this  water  seems  to  affect  what  are  termed 
here  bottom- fish  more  than  any  others.  The  principal  game  of  the  fish- 
ing-smack are  the  grouper  {Serranus  nigritis)^  and  the  snapper  {Ser- 
ranns  erythrogaster).  These,  with  the  perch,  king-fish,  trout,  and  all 
-  those  fish  which  take  the  hooks  seem  to  be  much  more  affected  than  the 
mullet  {Mugil  lineatm)^  or  the  pompano  {Bothrolcemus  pampanus).  In 
our  parlance  here  fish  that  take  the  hook  are  called  bottom-fish  in  contra- 
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distinction  from  those  that  go  in  schools  and  are  taken  with  the  net, 
and  the  bottom-fish  seem  to  be  more  affected  by  this  water  than  the 
others.  Numbers  of  sharks  and  rays,  eels  and  catfish  are  thrown  up 
dead  on  the  beach. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  report  of  this  matter  made 
to  your  commission,  or  any  attempt  made  at  the  analysis  of  the  water, 
and  would  not  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing,  save  for  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  fishermen  are  comparatively  illiterate.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  water  are  caused  by  some 
volcanic  action  at  the  bottom.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  technical  names 
of  the  fish,  but  our  fish  have  never  been  properly  classified,  and  I  give 
you  the  best  I  can  do. 

With  a  renewed  apology  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  1  remain,  most 
respectfully, 

M.  A.  MOORE. 

Professor  Baied, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washington,  D.  C. 


ON  TBB  JDKBTBUCTION  OF   FISH  BT  POIil^VTBl^  ITATBBA  IN   TBTB 

017I.F  OF  iUBXICO. 

Bjr  W.  €•  ir.  GLAZIER,  Assistant  Snrgr^on,  M.  H.  S. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  Supervisino  Surgeon-General 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  December  7, 1880. 
Sir:  I  have* the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  received 
on  the  3d  instant  from  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  0.  W.  Glazier,  of  this 
service,  now  on  duty  at  Key  West,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHK  B.  HAMILTON, 
Surgeon-General  U.  8,  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washington,  D.  C. 


United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
District  of  the  Gulf,  Port  op  Key  West,  Fla., 
Swrgeon^s  Office,  November  25, 1880. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  int^:^est, 
that  it  has  occurred  several  times  that  fishermen  returning  from  the 
coast  of  Florida  with  fish,  in  an  apartment  of  their  boats  communica- 
ting freely  with  the  surrounding  water,  have  had  them  die  suddenly  on 
reaching  a  certain  kind  of  water  distinguishable  by  its  color.    This  has 
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occnrred  several  times,  notably  aboat  1865  and  in  1878,  when  large  num- 
bers were  thrown  on  the  shore  at  Key  West,  many  of  them  of  very  large 
size,  so  that  perhaps  all  that  came  within  the  influence  of  the  poisoned 
water  perished  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  nothing  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  waters  that  affect  the  fish  in  this  way,  but  the  prevalent  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  something  emptied  into  the  beds  of  the  fresh- 
water courses  from  volcanic  or  geyser-like  springs,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  water  thus  impregnated  reaches  the  sea  it  kills  every  living  thing 
that  comes  under  its  influence. 

It  has  been  reported  that  several  smacks  have  lost  their  cargoes 

within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  that  the  waters  of  Tampa,  Sarasota,  and 

Charlotte  Harbor  were  covered  with  thousands  of  dead  fish,  and  that  the 

stench  was  so  great  that  the  vessels  were  obliged  to  keep  free  from  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  0.  W.  GLAZIER, 
Assistant  Surgeon^  M.  R.  8. 
The  SubgeonGeneral  U.  S. Mabine  Hospital  Service, 

Washington^  2>.  0. 


NOTES  ON  sons  FISHES  FBOM  BrJDSON'S  BAY. 

By  TARL.ETOM  H.  BEAN. 

Two  small  collections  of  fishes  collected  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  region, 
and  received  by  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  1880,  are  worthy 
of  note,  because  fishes  from  that  quarter  are  rarely  added  to  museums 
in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  is 
limited. 

One  of  these  lots  embraces  the  following  four  species,  presented  by 
Walton  Hayden,  esq.,  fi['om  Moose  Factory.  The  numbers  at  the  left 
of  the  name  of  the  species  refer  to  the  Museum  Fish  Catalogue. 

27782.  Pebcopsis  outtatus  Ag. 

The  dorsal  has  9  to  11  developed  rays;  the  anal  i,  7 ;  ventral  8;  scales 
in  lateral  line  47  to  48.    Seven  specimens  were  obtained. 

27783.  Stizostethium  vttbeum  (Mitch.)  Jord.  &  Copeland. 
Two  young  examples  about  3  J  inches  long. 

27784.  ACIPENSEB  MACULOSUS  LcS. 

A  young  individual  4|  inches  long. 

27785.  Ubanidba  spilota  Cope. 

One  specimen  measuring  4  inches  without  the  tail,  which  is  wanting. 
Vometine  teeth  only.    D.  ix,  18 ;  A.  12 ;  V.  i,  4. 

From  Robert  BeU,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,  have  just  come  the  following  six  species,  all  of  them  collected 
at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River  except  Cottus  labra^oricuSj  which  is  from 
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near  York  Factory.  As  the  last  species  has  figured  among  the  doubt- 
ful ones  in  our  lists  of  East  Coast  fishes,  I  give  a  somewhat  detailed  de- 
scription  of  it. 

27776.  Pebcopsis  gutta'4;us  Ag. 

27777.  Stizostbthium  vitreum!  =  {Lucioperca  americana  Cuv.) 

The  example  is  very  young  and  entirely  without  scales,  but  the  species 
is  most  probably  vitreum. 

27778.  Gasterosteus  pungitius  L.  =  {Pygoateus  occidentalia  [C.  &  V.] 
Brev.). 

This  is  the  form  described  as  O.  nebulosus  by  Agassiz.  It  does  not 
differ  from  moiriue  pungitim  except  in  its  fresh-water  habits. 

27779.  Gasterosteus  aouleatus  var.  gymnurus  Cuv. 

The  few  scaly  plates  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are  present,  but 
rudimentary. 

27780.  COTTUS  LABRADORicus  (Girard). 

Taken  near  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,  by  Robert  Bell,  M.  D.,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1880. 

Br.  vi;  D.  X,  U;  A.  14;  V.  i,  3^  P.  17 ;  C.  11  (developed). 

Two  small  spines  above  the  snout ;  a  rough  irregular  prominence 
above  each  orbit  and  two  similar  ones  on  the  occiput.  The  slight  de- 
pression on  the  crown  becomes  narrower  posteriorly  where  its  width  is 
about  one-half  the  length  of  the  space  included  between  the  supraorbital 
and  occipital  prominences.  Four  preopercular  spines^  two  of  which  are 
at  the  angle;  the  uppermost  and  longest  is  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
eye,  but  the  spine  is  slightly  imperfect;  the  two  lower  spines  are  short 
and  extend  downward  and  slightly  forward.  The  length  of  the  longest 
preopercular  spine  equals  the  distance  between  the  eyes  measured  on 
the  bone.  The  long  diameter  of  the  eye  is  one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  snout.  The 
maxilla  is  twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  about  half  as  long  as  the  head  to 
the  end  of  the  opercular  spine,  and  extends  to  about  the  vertical  through 
the  hind  margin  of  the  eye.  Teeth  on  the  vomer,  none  on  the  pala- 
tines. The  dorsal  spines  are  slender;  the  first  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
distance  between  the  eyes;  the  third  and  longest  is  five-sixths  as  long 
as  the  maxilla  and  one-half  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  end  of  the  occipital  prominences.  The  length  of  the 
spinous  dorsal  base  is  one-fourth  of  the  total  length  without  caudal. 
The  interval  between  the  spinous  and  soft  dorsals  is  one-half  as  long  as 
the  eye.  The  longest  ray  of  the  soft  dorsal  (9th)  is  about  as  long  as 
the  middle  caudal  rays,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  length  with  caudal. 
The  pectorals  reach  a  little  beyond  the  origin  of  the  anal  (to  the  second 
ray  of  the  anal) ;  the  ventrals  are  as  long  as  the  postorbital  part  of 
the  head  and  do  not  reach  near  the  vent.    Skin  above  the  lateral  line 
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with  a  few  spiny  taberdes,  none  of  them  more  than  one-fourth  as  long 
as  the  eye.  The  specimen  sent  is  a  dried  individni^  and  its  colors  cannot 
be  made  out.  There  is  a  small  slit  behind  the  fourth  gilL  The  local 
name  at  York  Faetcny  is  <^  Miller's  Thamb,"  according  to  Dr.  BelL 

2778L  GoBBOONUS  Abtedi  LeS.  var. 

The  species  agrees  in  all  respects  with  typical  Artedi  from  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  exception  of  its  smaller  eye.  Two  larger  examples  col- 
lected at  Moose  Factory  many  years  ago  also  have  the  eye  notably 
smaller  than  in  0.  ArtedL  The  local  name  at  York  Factory,  says  Dr. 
Bell,  is  ^^  tulUri.^  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  species  is 
at  all  like  Oareganus  tuUibeej  for  it  is  not  closely  related  to  this  form. 
I^;>ecimens  in  alcohol  are  mndi  desired. 

U.  S.  National  Musbxtm, 

WasJUngtony  D.  C,  M^iroh  28, 188L 


ON  THB  nilfBBAEiOOICAIi  COlHPOSITIOlf  OF  THB  If  OBHAI.  BUB  BO- 
ZOIC  JDIABASK  ITFOlf  THB  ATIiAlfTlC  BOR9KB. 

Mr  OfiOBOfi  ir.  HAWB8,  Ph.  D. 

In  my  opinion  the  Mesozoic  ^^  trap  rocks"  have  excited  more  interest 
and  received  more  lithological  attention  than  any  other  defined  rock 
species  upon  the  Atlantic  border.  There  is,  therefore,  no  rock  concern- 
ing the  geological  features  and  chemical  composition  of  which  we  are  so 
well  informed;  but  much  as  it  has  been  discussed,  the  mineralogical 
composition  has,  in  part,  remained  a  matter  of  si>eculation  rather  than 
of  definite  knowledge.  As  our  methods  for  determining  such  points  are 
now  much  more  satisfletctory,  I  think  that  the  final  determination  of  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  normal  variety  of  this  rock  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  this  will  be  of  much  interest  on  account  of  the  wide  dis- 
tribution and  the  uniform  character  of  these  diabases. 

1  will  give  a  few  references  to  show  the  development  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  rocks  and  the  essential  uniformity  in  their  composition. 

When  Perceval  wrote,  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  their  com- 
position, and  their  geological  features  and  distribution  were  chiefly  con- 
sidered.^ 

Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  has  at  different  times  pointed  out  the  wonderful 
uniformity  of  these  rocks  wherever  they  occur,  intersecting  the  Meso- 
zoic sandstones  on  the  Atlantic  border.'  He  quotes  specific  gra\ity 
determinations  by  Professor  Brush  of  New  Haven,  Professor  Gooke  of 
Kew  Jersey,  Professor  Kerr  of  Baleigh,  K.  G.,  and  Professor  Howe  of 
ITova  Scotia,  made  upon  specimens  from  their  respev*tive  localities,  and 

^  See  Daoa's  Geology,  page  20. 

>  AmericaD  Joaroal  of  Science,  series  ill,  toI.  vi,  page  104. 

Proc  Nat.  Mus.  81 9  Jane  99,  1881. 
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which  arc  essentially  alike.  Professor  Dana  considered  these  rooks  as 
composed  of  pyrox^ie,  magnetite^  and  labradohte. 

Professor  Howe^  soon  afterward  made  farther  determinations  of  spe- 
cific gravity  with  the  view  of  iUnstrating  more  fully  the  uniformity  of 
this  composition. 

Chemical  analyses  of  these  rocks  have  been  made  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Cooke,^ 
Prof.  W.  G.  Mixter,3  S.  T.  Tyson,^  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth,^  which  are  all 
nearly  concordant,  and  show  the  ultimate  composition  to  be  always 
nearly  the  same. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  analyses  has  been  made  by  myself  upon 
specimens  taken  from  various  points  in  the  Connecticut  Yi^ey,  and  a 
specimen  from  Jersey  City,  which  was  intended  to  represent  the  Hud- 
son palisades.  These  analyses  demonstrated  the  essential  uniformity  of 
the  composition,  all  variations  being  referable  to  the  degree  of  hydra- 
tion which  represents  the  extent  of  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  degree  of  alteration  of  its  pyroxene  to  chlorite.  I  concluded  that 
the  feldspar  was  labradorite,  but  demonstrated  that  the  large  kernels  in 
one  variety  were  of  anSrthite. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Dana^  began  the  microscopic  examination  of  these  rocks. 
He  confirmed  the  determination  that  these  rocks  are  composed  of  augite, 
triclinic  feldspar,  and  an  iron  oxide,  and  assumed  from  my  analysis 
that  this  feldspar  was  labradorite.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  rocks 
are  stated  to  this  day  by  Credner^  to  be  diorites,  that  is,  hornblendic 
rocks. 

Mr.  P.  Frazer"  has  discussed  my  analysis  of  West  Bock  together  with 
the  analysis  by  Professor  Genth.  He  assumed  the  feldspar  to  be  a 
labradorite  of  normal  composition,  and  calculated  that  labradorite  and 
augite  were  present  in  equal  proportion. 

From  these  works  it  is  then  evident  that  the  unaltered  Mesozoic  dia- 
bases are  all  very  much  alike,  and  are  composed  of  augite,  iron  oxide,  in 
the  form  of  magnetite  and  titanic  iron,  and  a  feldspar  that  has  been 
reasoned  to  be  labradorite.'  This  latter  determination  is  in  need  of 
verification. 

The  method  employed  by  me  for  this  determination  was  that  proposed 

iPhiloAophioal  Magazine,  Febniary,  1876. 

sQeologioal  Report,  New  Jeisey,  page  215. 

s  Amerioaa  Journal  of  Science,  lii,  toI.  vi,  page  105. 

*2d  Geological  Survey  of  Penna.  report  of  progress  in  York  and  Adams  coontiesf 
page  130. 

>  American  Journal  of  Science,  1875,  voL  ix,  page  185. 

0  Proc.  Am.  Association  Adv.  ScL,  Aug.,  1874. 

f  Credner,  G^logie,  page  532.  With  his  ill-defined  definition  of  melaphyr,  to  which 
he  refers  a  part  of  these  rocks,  they  eertainly  have  nothingto  do.  These  rocks  had 
long  been  demonstrated  to  be  ang^tic  when  the  last  edition  of  his  work  appeared, 
which  still  states  the  palisades  to  be  of  diorite. 

•2d  Geological  Survey  of  Penna.,  vol.  C,  report  of  progress  in  the  district  of  York 
and  Adams  counties. 

'I  speak  now  only  of  its  essential  original  o6n8titnents.    Biotite  and  hombleinde 
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by  Dr.  Thoalet,  which,  thoagh  not  ioveDted  by  him,  was  brought  into 
general  notice  by  his  more  sucoessftil  devdopment  of  the  method.^ 

In  a  soliition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  mercary  was  dissolved, 
and  the  sp.  gr.  (rf  the  resultant  fluid  was  8.18.*  Some  of  the  diabase 
from  Jersey  City,  which  is  particularly  fresh,  was  pulverized  till  all  the 
grains  would  pass  through  coarse  muslin.  From  this  powder  the  dust 
was  separated  by  washing  in  water,  and  the  mass  of  uniformly  fine 
groins  was  put  into  tiie  fluid,  when  the  iron  oxide  and  augite  sank  to 
the  bottom  and  only  fiddspar  remained  on  the  top.  I  diluted  till  the 
sp.  gr.  decreased  to  8,  when  some  grains  of  a  compound  character  set- 
tled out,  and  the  microscope  indicated  that  the  floating  mineral  was 
entirely  of  feldspar.  I  diluted  and  made  the  gravity  2.00,  and  nothing 
of  oonsegoence  fell  down,  neither  dad  any  considerable  portion  settle 
from  the  mass  till  the  sp.  gr.  had  reached  2.00,  tirhen  at  this  point  the 
mass  of  feldspar,  on  being  mixed  with  the  fluid  as  before,  separated  into 
two  parts  with  such  fedlity  as  to  plainly  show  that  two  minerals  were 
present  Further  experiments  on  the  parts  did  not  result  in  any  fhrther 
separations,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  analyze  these  parts.  These 
analyses  were  performed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Howe,  of  the  Sdentiflc  School  at 
ISew  Haven,  and  were  found  to  be  composed  as  foUows: 


FELDSPAB  IN  JBBSET  CITY  DIABASE. 


Sp.  Gr.  over  2.00. 

SiO, 62.84 

AIA ii8.02 

Fe^Oj 1.52 

CaO 11.81 

MgO 40 

Na,0 2.38 

K,0 80 

H,0 1.00 


.278 

.000 

.21 

.01 

.038 

.009 


E  O  :  E,08  :  SiO, 
1  1      3.3 

E,0:EO 
1.       4.7 


99.55 


Sp.  Gr.  under  2.09. 

SiO, 60.54 

Al,03 24.11 


Fe,0, 

OaO 

MgO, 

Na,0. 

K,0  . 

H,0., 


E  O  :  EjOa :  SiO, 
1       96      4.09 
E,0 :  E  O. 
1.        2.2 


1.14 
.  9.15 
.  .27 
.  4.11 
.  1.06 
.       .59 

100.97 


.01 

.234 

.007 

.163 

.107 

.066 

.011 


It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  felds^thic  element  in  this  rock  is  not 
any  single  feldspar.  One  of  the  feldspars  is  very  plainly  labradorite,. 
and  the  other  has  the  ratio  of  andesite.    The  two  feldspars  were  dis- 

haYe  been  found  in  small  amonnt  in  some  specimens.  Apatite  is  nniformly  present 
as  a  minutely  ndcroscopio  oonstitnent,  and  the  whole  sequence  of  seolites  and  ohlo|itee> 
with  qnarte,  oaldte,  and  other  minerals,  are  present  as  decomposition  products,  but  as 
a  rule  it- Is  a  monotonously  uniform  mixture  of  the  above  three  minerals. 

>  Theeto  pr^sent^es  h  la  £scult^  des  sciences  de  Paris,  pour  obtemr  le  grad  de  doe- 
teur.  Contributicms  i,  V^tude  des  propzl^t^  phy^quea  et  ohimiques  des  mineraux 
mieroaeopiques.    Par  M.  J.  Thonlet. 

'  Thia  result  was  obtained  by  uniting  the  proportions  reo<Hnmended  by  Yictor  Gold, 
Schmidt,  Ueber  Yerwendbarkeit  einer  Kaliumquecksilbeijodidlosung,  ^^  Xnangural 
Dsissvlatlon  m  Hfildelbeig,  Stuttgart,  1680, 
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tingnishable  nnder  the  ini<»tMeope,  and  tlra  optical  properties  of  the 
grains  offered  no  pecaliarities  to  confliot  with  the  aboTO  determination. 

The  analysis  of  the  an^thite  and  angite  that  I  picked  firom  West 
Bock  may  be  added^  and  onr  knowledge  of  this  diabase  may  be  said  to  be 
qnite  complete  as  regards  the  compositkm  of  tiie  fresh  rock.  I  will  place 
together  the  analyses  of  the  rock  and  its  othar  components.  Professor 
Oenth's  analyses^  to  which  I  have  rrferred,  is  m<nre  oomi^eto  tiian  any 
that  I  hare  made,  since  he  determined  the  traces  of  lithia,  copper,  and 
snlphor.  Bat  Ms  analysis  was  made  on  more  hydrous  material;  tliere- 
ibre  I  will  use  my  old  anidyns  of  West  Bock,  ^ew  Haven,  because  the 
analyzed  material  was  very  fiiedi,  bright,  and  dear,  and  also  illustrates 
the  commcmest  variety  of  the  rock. 

This  rock  and  the  following  minerals  from  it  have  been  analysed: 


1. 
1 

it 
f 

a 

8iO» ** *.. 

8L78 

12.78 

8.68 

8L25 
.44 

10.78 

T.88 

114 

.88 

1.41 

.14 

.88 

88.71 

ass 
"iiio' 

.81 
18.85 
18.88 

41k  86 

84.70 
.84 

"i&tt 
Tr. 
L80 

.45 

AlfOi 

7^^     

PeO 

MbO 

CaO 

MeO 

n£o;::;;::;ii::i::;:::;;::":;:;i;:::":i 

KK) 

TlOi 

PaOi  

Iffnlton 

L17 

.88 

88L88 

108.00 

100.88 

*  Xt  uuIyslB  with  Ute  tituio  acid  detenniaattoiis  by  Br.  A.  B.  Howe,  Ameriaan  foaruil  of  Sotonoo, 
▼oLlz.l87fi,  page  186. 

Knowing  that  the  feldspathic  element  is  complex  ve  can  now  calca- 
late  approximately  the  percentage  composition  upon  the  basis  of  the 
elements  which  are  pecoliar  to  the  species  involved.  If  in  this  manner 
neglecting  the  water  we  determine  the  percentage  of  the  mineral  oon- 
stitaents,  we  obtain 

Anorthite,  16.62;  al^ite,  22.16;  potash  feldspar,  2.32 ;  angite,  64.47; 
titanic  iron,  2.68;  magnetite,  1.76;  apatite,  .32;  total,  99.23. 
-    The  composition  of  this  mixtore,  on  adding  again  the  water,  woald  be 
as  follows : 

2.62 

, 39 

, 1.41 

14 

«3 


SiO, 61.78 

AljOs 12.46 

FcOs 92 

FeO 10.67 

MnO 44 

CaO 10.77 

MgO 7.63 


Ka,0. 
K,0.. 
TiO,  . 
P.O,  . 
H,0.. 


99.86 
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This  analysis  differs  from  the  one  aotaally  performed  only  in  fractions 
of  percentages  in  the  alumina  and  soda^  md  I  think  may  be  assumed 
as  being  nearly  eorrect  The  amount  of  iron  in  the  two  analyses  is 
identical,  but  tliere  is  some  diflGerenee  in  the  state  of  oxidation,  which 
can  readily  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  seoondmry  actions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  rock  analysed. 

It  becomes  very  easy  now  to  aee  how  extremely  div^iufied  the  feld- 
qiathio  element  may  be  in  rocks  of  this  nature.  The  molecules  may 
arrange  themselves  in  very  diversified  ways,  while  the  rocks  remain 
identical  in  composition.  Circumstances  of  cooling  might  cause  anor- 
thite  to  8^>arate  in  a  nearly  pure  omdition,  when  th^re  would  be  a  com- 
pensating acidity  in  the  remainder  of  the  feldspathic  element.  This  is 
a  much  more  satisfiaotory  explanation  than  thac  which  I  offered  at  the 
time  I  d^nonstrated  the  presence  of  anortbite  in  the  West  Bock  dia- 
base,^ for  as  my  anidysis  showed,  the  presence  of  the  anorthite  did  not 
modify  the  ultimate  composition  of  tiie  rock.  On  the  other  hand  pure 
anorthite  might  be  entirely  absent  and  its  molecules  might  enter  into 
eombinaticm  with  the  molecules  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  fBldspars, 
to  form  one  or  more  intermediate  species,  as  in  the  Jersey  City  diabase, 
and  much  diversity  might  exist  in  this  feldapathic  element  in  different 
localities  without  the  slightest  diange  taking  place  in  the  ultimate  com- 
portion  of  the  rock. 

I  regard  this  w(»>k  as  of  seme  importance,  since  it  completes  our 
knowledge  of  the  normal  composition  of  a  rock  which  has  a  great  dis- 
tribution and  very  uniform  characters,  and  shows  that  this  rock  is  more 
complex  in  composition  than  had  been  supposed.  Besides  it  has  been 
common  to  consider  what  feldspar  enters  into  the  composition  of  basic 
rocks  like  tiiis,  rather  than  what  feldspars.  An  exquisite  balance  of 
oon^position  and  drcumstance  would  be  necessary  to  crystallize  such  a 
rock  with  a  single  feldspar,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
ma88ive  rocks  are  rarely  simple  as  regards  their  feldspathic  constituent.' 

It  has  also  an  important  bearing  upon  the  microscopic  determination  of 
feldspars  by  means  of  optical  properties.  The  method  proposed  by 
Pumpelly,  and  further  developed  by  Fouqu6  and  Levy,  is  used  for  the 
determinalion  of  the  species  of  feldspar  by  seeking  for  the  greatest 
angles  which  elasticity  planes  make  with  twinning  planes,  in  the  zone 
with  axis  perpendicular  to  the  twinning  plane.    There  is  of  course  a  pos- 

1  Am.  Jour.  8ci.  1875,  vol.  ix,  p.  189.  I  oonclnded  that  a  minnte  change  in  the  com- 
poBition  of  the  rock  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  anorthite,  which 
on  account  of  its  infusibllity  would  first  crystallize  from  the  rock  mass,  as  was  evi- 
dently the  case. 

•  Fonqu^  has  demonstrated  the  complexity  of  the  feldspar  in  Sftntorin  andesites, 
Santmn  et  ses  firapUons,  page  366. 

I  have  examined  the  basic  cocks  at  PeekskiU,  cm  the  Hudsop,  recently  described  by 
FiDfieiaor  Dana,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xx,  page  194.  The  feldspathic  ele- 
ment was  easily  separated  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  a  pink  variety  of  ande- 
iste  and  the  other  white  orthoclase. 
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sible  chance  in  a  section  that  no  ciyatals  should  be  intersected  in  a 
plane  possessing  the  approximate  maYimnm  angle  between  the  traces 
of  the  twinning  pluie  and  elasticity  plane,  and  there  is  also  a  possibility 
that  one  might  examine  many  sections  witii  approximatelj  equal  angles 
of  extinction  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  twinning  plane,  as  the 
method  requires,  without  meeting  sucn  as  possess  an  angle  characteristic 
of  the  species,  ev.en  were  such  present;  hence  the  correct  determinaticm 
of  the  species  by  this  method  must  remain  to  a  certain  degree  a  matter 
of  (diance.  But  when  the  feldspathic  element  is  complex,  a  determina- 
tion based  upon  this  method  woul4  lead  one  to  determine  the  whole  of 
the  feldspar  as  belonging  to  the  species  with  the  maximum  angle  of  ex- 
tinction. This  method  has  been  applied  to  a  y^y  considerable  extent, 
but  the  considerations  here  advanced  show  that  the  metiiod,  although 
entirely  correct  in  principle,  bhA  certainly  of  some  value  in  lithological 
research,  is  not  adapted  to  the  final  det^mination  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  feldspathic  constituent,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  erroneous  concla- 
sions. 

All  are  funiliar  with  the  grand  diversity  of  the  secondary  products 
that  occur  in  these  rocks,  and  which  have  enriched  the  mineral  cabinets 
of  the  whole  wcnrld.  The  contact,  modifications,  and  structural  features 
are  none  the  less  interesting;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  to  consider 
these  questions  here.  It  will  be  well  to  record  the  observation  that  thciy 
are  sometimes  so  modified  by  quick  cooling  upon  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  dikes  in  contact  with  the  sandstones  that  they  become  crypto- 
crystidline,  and  contain  long  acicular  feldspar  crystals  in  a  glassy  ground 
mass,  and  in  other  microstructures  resemble  augite  andesites.  The  oc- 
currence of  glass  has  not  been  heretofore  noticed  in  these  rocks.  Ex^ 
cepting  such  local  modifications  the  rocks  are  always  like  the  ordinary 
old  diabases,  and  even  in  microscopic  features  monotonously  s^ke 
wherever  fresh  stones  occur. 

These  rocks  so  characteristic  of  our  Triassic  are  additionally  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of  eruptive  material  intruded 
in  the  similar  Triassic  sandstones  of  Europe. 

National  Museum,  Washington^  D.  0.,  April  5, 1881. 


ONTBEJDETBBHINATIOIVOF  FElillBPABIIf  THIN  SECTIOIf B  OF KOCK8. 

By  OEOROE  W.  HA  WES,  Ph.  D. 

In  my  recent  article  upon  the  composition  of  the  diabases  *  which  in- 
tersect the  Mesozoic  red  sandstones  upon  the  Atlantic  border,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  complexity  of  the  feldspathic  element  in  basic  rocks  is 
probably  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  this  com- 
plexity is  liable  to  cause  a  serious  error  if  the  method  of  determination 

•  This  Yolame,  page  189. 
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by  means  of  the  measorement  of  the  maximnm  angle  between  the  twin- 
niog  plane  and  the  elasticity  planes  in  thin  sections  cat  in  the  zone  with 
its  axis  perpendicmlar  to  the  twinning  is  followed. 

I  wish  also  by  means  of  an  analysis  to  draw  attention  to  the  circnm- 
stance,  that  the  absence  of  a  twinning  plane  parallel  to  the  brachypin- 
acoid  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  this  is  a  circnmstance  bearing  npon  the 
same  point  and  demanding  recognition  in  lithological  woik. 

At  the  St  Paul  Island,  Labrador,  from  whence  the  beantifol  striated 
labradorite  SQedmens  are  obtained,  there  are  also  foond  large  pieces  of 
feldspar  with  beantifhl  broad  basal  cleavage  planes,  which  show  no  trace 
of  striation,  and  basal  sections  of  which  in  polarized  light  nnder  the  mi- 
croscope show  no  trace  of  twinned  stmctnre. 

A  piece  of  this  feldspar  in  the  cabinet  of  Professor  Brash,  at  New 
Haven,  is  of  a  blnishgray  color,  its  basal  cleavage  ismnch  more  perfect 
dian  is  asnally  the  case  with  labradorite,  and  its  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
chnopinacoid  is  very  mnch  poorer  than  nsaal.  It  only  shows  in  the 
latter  direction  a  conchoidal  vitreons  fractare,  with  mere  traces  of  cleav- 
age. Its  dark  color  is  imparted  to  it  by  a  maltJtade  of  minnte  black 
needles,  the  larger  of  which  are  inlaid  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
crystal.  The  intersection  of  an  elasticity  plane  and  the  base  is  inclined 
50  to  the  edge  between  the  basal  and  brachypinacoidal  cleavages,  while 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  and  the  brachypinacoid  is 
inclined  17^  to  the  same  edge,  and  both  inolinations  are  in  the  directions 
characteristic  of  labradorite. 

An  analysis  of  this  feldspar  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  National 
Hoseam,  yielded  him  the  following  resnlt : 

SiO,        53.66  4-     60.        .890        3. 

AljOs      27. 78  -r  103.        .269  L 

FcjOa        1. 15  -r  160.        .007  J    -^S 

CaO        12.01  -1.    56.        .214 

MgO  tr. 

K,0  4. 10  -1.     62.        .066 

Na,0         1.68  ^  94.2        .018        1. 


100.28 
SiO,:      EjOa:    EO.        E,0:  EO 
3  1  1  1        2.5 

The  angles  and  analysis  therefore  show  that  this  is  a  typical  labra- 
dinite,  and  as  it  forms  at  the  St.  Panl  Lsland  a  component  of  a  coarse- 
grained rock,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  a  triclinic  feldspar,  which 
coald  not  be  determined  in  a  thin  section  by  means  of  any  method  based 
npon  the  existence  of  twinning  planes. 

I  wonld  also  call  attention  to  some  other  cases. 

The  diorite  from  Dixville  Notch  in  the  White  Monntains,  described  on 
page  96  of  my  report  on  the  Lithology  of  New  Hampshire,*  contains 
*  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Piol  C.  H.  Hitchoook,  yoL  IIL 
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large,  clear,  glassy  crystals  (microtine  of  Tschermak)  of  a  feldspar  simple 
in  stracture,  my  analysis  of  which  proved  it  to  be  andesite.  Some  of 
the  anorthosites  described  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  Geology  of  Can- 
ada, 1863,  were  proven  by  his  analysis  to  be  composed  of  pure  labradorite, 
and  some  sections  of  the  same  which  he  submitted  to  me  for  examination 
were  found  to  be  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  grains,  none  of  which 
were  twinned.  Some  of  the  fine  crystals  of  oligoclase  from  Bodenmais 
are  simple  crystals  so  far  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  twinning  is  concerned. 

If  feldspar  habitually  showed  their  deaVages  in  thei^ sections!  the 
optical  method  might  still  be  followed  with  some,  certainty,  but  as  they 
do  not,  when  the  grains  are  too  small  to  allow  cleavage  fragments  to  be 
obtained  for  optical  examination,  the  method  followed  by  me*  in  the 
examination  of  the  feldspathic  constituent  of  the  Triassic  diabase  is  the 
most  reliable. 

In  consideration  both  of  the  complexity  of  the  feldspathic  element  in 
most  rocks,  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  simplicity  of  structure  in  tri- 
dinic  feldspars,  the  very  carefully  developed  methods  founded  upon  the 
relation  of  twinning  planes  and  elasticity  planes  in  chance  sections  Mre 
liable  to  lead  to  wrong  results. 

National  Museum,  April  20, 1881. 


ON  CBBTAIff  CBBTACBOVS  FOlMIIiS  FBOH  JJULANSAS  Alf1»  €OI««* 

KADO. 

By  C.  A.  WHITIB. 

In  volume  III  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  pp.  157-162,  five  species  of  Cretaceous  fossils  (together  with 
some  Tertiary  species}  were  described,  but  not  then  illustrated.  Illos- 
trations  of  those  Cretaceous  species  are  now  given  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate  of  this  volume,  together  with  those  of  two  other  Cretaceous 
forms  which  are  for  the  first  time  described  in  this  article. 

The  Arkansan  species  were  collected  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Ulrich  in  the 
vicinity  of  Little  Bock,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum,  together 
with  a  parcel  of  other  fossils,  mainly  mollusca,  which  he  found  asso- 
ciated with  them.  The  greater  part  of  these  Arkansan  specim«^s  are 
in  the  condition  of  mere  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  shells,  and  therefore 
the  determination  of  their  specific  and  generic  relations  is  not  entirely 
satis£a>ctory  in  all  cases. 

*Thi8  volume,  page  — .  The  method  of  separating  oonBtitaents  of  looks  by  means 
of  a  heavy  solution  ww  first  proposed,  according  to  von  Lasaulx,  by  Fleuvian  da 
Bellevue  and  Cordier,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Church  suggested  the  use  of 
the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  iodide  of  merenry,  in  the  MineraLogieal 
Magazine  in  November,  1877. 

Thoulet  bettered  the  method  and  introduced  improved  apparatus.  (BuUetin  de  la 
Soc.  Mineral,  de  France,  1879,  No.  1. )  Victor  Goldschmidt  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
special  gravity  of  the  fluid  to  3.2.    (Inaugural  Dissertation,  Stuttgart,  1880.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


Fio.    1.  Cantharas?  Jalesburgensis;  lateral  view. 

2.  "  **  apertnral  view. 

3.  Lucina  clebomi ;  right-side  view. 

4.  "  **         dorsal  view. 

5.  Lucina  profnnda;  right  valve. 

6.  "  "  left  valve. 

7.  Pteria  (Oxytoma)  erecta;  right  valve. 

8.  "  "  *»        left  valve. 

9.  Solemya  bilix ;  right  valve. 

10.  Callianassa  alrichi;  left  manns;  exterior  view. 

11.  "  "  **  interior  view. 

12.  Tabulostiom  dickhauti ;  lateral  view. 

13.  •*  "  peripheral  view. 
All  of  natural  size. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  them  so  fitr  as  their  specific  and  generic 
identity  could  be  determined : 
CdUianassa  ulrichi  White. 
Tvbulostium  dieJchoMti  White. 
JfautUus  texanus  Shumard. 
Turritellal apparently  two  speciee^ 


Anchura f 

X/unatia f 

Corfci*tot-T 1 

Cytherea 1 

CrassatelM  1 

AxincBa 1 

CucvXUBa      ■       1 

Idonearca 1 

Modiola         ■    1 

Ostrea 1 

Oryphcea  pitcheri  Morton  f 

Spines  of  an  Bchinoid. 

The  two  species  described  in  this  article  as  new  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Glebnm  in  the  valley  of  South  Platte  Biver,  a  few  miles  from  Jules- 
burg,  Colo.  He  found  associated  with  these  two  species  several  other 
molluscan  forms,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  later  Cretaceous 
strata,  equivalent  with  those  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Biver  region,  which 
are  generally  known  as  the  Fox  Hills  and  Fort  Pierre  Groups.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  tiie  species  collected  by  Mr.  Olebum,  so  fSeur  as  they 
are  determinable : 

Nautilus  dekaijft  Morton. 

Placenticeras  placenta,  Dekay. 

Scaphites  conradi  Morton. 

Turris  {Seroula)  contartus  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Cantharusi  julesburgensU  (sp.  nov.). 

Ppropsia  bairdi  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Fasciolaria  {Pieatocheilus)  culbertsani  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Pyrifimis  inibturritus  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Anchura  americana  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Ludna  cMmmi  (sp.  nov.). 

Bolemya  bilix  White. 

Inoceramus  harabini  Morton. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  the  two  new  spedes  before  referred  to^ 
and  also  references  to  the  other  Ave  Gretaoeoos  species  which  were 
described  in  volume  HE,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate  in  this  volume. 

Oallianassa  ULEiom  White. 

(Plftte  — ,  Figt.  10  and  11.) 
CaUianoBM  ulHMf  White  1880,  Ftoo.  U.  8.  National  Moaenm,  toL  iii,  p.  161. 
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TUBULOSTIUM  DICKHAUTI  White. 
(Plate  — ,  Pigs.  12  and  13.) 
SpirorhUt  diokhauH  White,  1880,  Proo.  U.  Q.  National  Masenm,  vol.  iii,  p.  161. 

Since  the  description  of  this  species  was  published  (loc.  cit.),  certain 
fragments  have  been  brought  to  light  which  indicate  that  this  shell 
really  belongs  to  a  group  for  which  Dr.  Stoliczka  in  PaL  Indica,  vol.  iiy 
p.  237,  proposed  the  generic  name  Tubulostium.  Our  species  is  indeed 
very  closely  related  to  his  T.  disooideum  (op.  cit,  pi.  xviii^  figs.  20-25). 
The  tubular  prolongation  of  the  mouth  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  group  of  shells.  Our  specimens  do  not  show  this  fea- 
ture clearly,  but  it  is  probable  that  that  portion  of  the  shell  has  been 
broken  off,  as  is  suggested  by  the  added  outline  in  figure  12. 

GANTHABUS  f  JULESBUBOENSIS  (sp.  nOV.). 
(Plate —,  Figs,  land 2.) 

Shell  short  fusiform  j  spire  moderately  elevated ;  volutions  convex, 
apparently  five  or  six  in  number,  obscurely  flattened  upon  the  outer 
side  and  obliquely  flattened  or  slightly  concave  upon  the  distal  side ; 
the  outer  side  of  the  volutions  marked  by  four  strongly-raised  revolving 
ribs  (including  the  two  prominent  ones  which  border  the  flattened  por- 
tion of  the  outer  side)  which  are  narrower  than  the  spaces  between  them; 
the  distal  side  marked  by  two  or  three  similar,  but  less  distinct  revolving 
ribs,  the  convex  proximal  side  of  the  last  volution  marked  by  numerous 
ribs  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  side,  but  which  decrease  in  prominence 
anteriorly  after  the  fijrst  two;  longitudinal  varices  irregular,  somewhat 
numerous,  giving  the  shell,  in  connection  with  the  revolving  ribs,  a 
rugose  aspect. 

Length  about  50  millimeters ;  diameter  of  the  last  volution  22  milli- 
meters.   (Museum  No.  11468.) 

Only  a  sinfp^le  example  of  this  species  has  been  discovered,  and  that 
is  imperfect,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Its  characteristics  are,  however, 
80  well  marked  that  it  may  be  readily  recognized  as  distinct  firom  any 
hitherto-described  form. 

Position  and  looality. — Later  Cretaceous  strata  (equivalent  with  the 
Fox  Hills  and  Fort  Pierre  Groups  of  the  Upper  Missonii  Biver  region) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Julesburg,  Colo.,  where  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W. 
Glebum. 

LuoiNA  PBOPUin)A  White. 

(Plate  — ,  Figs.  5  and  6.) 
iMoima  profunda  White,  1880,  Ftoo.  U.  8.  National  Mnsenm,  vol.  iii,  p.  158. 
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LUCINA  CLEBUBNI  (sp.  nOV.). 
(Plate  — ,  Figs.  3  and  4.) 

Shell  moderately  large^  indistinctly  pentahedral  in  marginal  outline; 
valves  moderately  convex ;  posterior  side  truncate,  basal  border  rather 
short,  nearly  straight  or  slightly  convex,  abruptly  rounded  up  to  the 
posterior  border  and  broadly  rounded  up  to  the  antero-basal  border; 
fipont  prominent,  somewhat  abruptly  rounded  above;  anterodorsal  bor- 
der slightly  concave,  nearly  horizontal;  postero-dorsal  border  slightly 
convex,  sloping  downward  and  backward,  its  whole  length  occupied  by 
a  large  prominent  external  ligament;  lunule  very  narrow,  hardly  so 
wide  as  the  ligament,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  antero- 
dorsal border;  beaks  small,  situated  subcentrally;  umbonal  ridge  not 
well  defined,  passing  near  the  posterior  and  postero-dorsal  borders. 
Surface  marked  by  the  usual  distinct  lines  of  growth,  and  also  by  some- 
what numerous  strongly  and  sharply  raised  concentric  lines,  especially 
upon  its  upper  and  umbonal  portions. 

Length  37  millimeters;  height  30  millimeters;  thickness,  both  valves 
together,  14  millimeters.    (Museum  No.  11469.) 

This  fine  shell  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but  it  is  a 
more  robust  form,  its  transverse  diameter  is  proi)ortionally  greater,  the 
front  more  prominent,  the  basal  border  less  abruptly  rounded,  and  the 
external  ligament  larger  and  more  prominent.  In  its  large  size  it  re- 
sembles L.  ocoidentalis  Morton,  as  identified  by  Meek  and  figured  in 
vol.  ix,  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  Terr.,  but  in  its  abrupt  posterior  truncation  and 
greater  prominence  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  fh>nt  it  differs  con- 
spicuously from  that  species. 

The  ligament  of  this  shell  is  unusually  large  and  prominent  for  that 
of  a  Lucin€t^  but  it  has  the  outward  characteristics  of  a  species  of  that 
genus.  Besides  this,  an  imperfect  separate  valve,  too  fragile  for  pre- 
servation, which  was  found  associated  with  the  other  specimens,  and 
which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same  species,  shows  the  hinge,  pallial 
line,  and  muscular  markings  which  characterize  Luoina. 

Position  and  locality. — Later  Cretaceous  strata  (equivalent  with  the 
Fox  Hills  and  Port  Pierre  Groups  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Eiver  region) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Julesburg,  Colo.,  where  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W, 
W.  Clebum,  and  in  whose  honor  the  specific  name  is  given. 

SOLEMYA  BELIX  White. 
(Plate— ,  Fig.  9.) 
SoUmya  UUx  White,  1880,  Proc  U.  S.  National  Museum,  vol.  iii,  p.  158. 

This  species  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Oelebum,  near  Julesburg,  Colorado. 
Ptebia  (Oxytoma)  bbeota  White. 

(FUte— ,  Fig8.7and8.} 
Fkaria  {OxifUma)  ertcta  White,  1880,  Ftoo.  U.  8.  National  Mnseom,  toL  iii,  p.  157. 
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HESCBIPTION  OF  A  IfBW  8PBCIB8  OF  G0BIS80X  (G0BIE80X  BIIB8- 
MIODON)  FBOH  SAN  I»IBC^.  CAXIFOBlflA. 

By  BOSA  SMITH. 

Allied  to  OoUesox  reticulatus  Oirard. 

Form  essentially  like  thatof  G.  retUmlatuSy  and,  as  in  that  species,  the 
snoat  blontly  and  evenly  carved.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is 
across  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  width  is  also  greatest  between  those 
fins.  Head  broader  than  body  bat  less  deep.  Cleft  of  the  month  ex- 
tending to  the  anterior  rim  of  the  orbit.  Lips  thickish  as  in  G.  reticulatua. 
The  anterior  incisors  of  the  lower  Jaw  are  less  declined  than  those  of  O. 
reHctdatuSj  nearer  vertical  than  horizontal,  each  of  them  tricaspid  at 
tip,  the  central  casp  largest;  about  eight  incisors  on  the  mandible. 
Teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  conical,  in  an  irregular  series  of  seven  to  nine, 
the  alternate  four  or  five  being  larger  than  the  other  three.  Oill-mem- 
branes  free  from  the  isthmus.    Opercular  spine  sharp. 

Sucking  disk  entirely  similar  in  form  and  structure  to  the  other  spe- 
cies, its  tips  extending  nearly  as  far  as  do  the  free  tips  of  the  pectorals. 

The  distance  from  vent  to  base  of  the  caudal  fin  is  contained  in  the 
distance  from  vent  to  tip  of  snout  slightly  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  (2^  in  G.  reticulatus). 

Length  of  head  contained  two  and  three-fourth  times  in  total  length 
to  base  of  caudal  as  in  6.  reticulatus;  the  tail  proportionally  longer  than 
in  G.  reticulatusy  although  the  vertical  fins  have  fewer  rays ;  in  both  the 
dorsal  fin  is  a  little  longer  than  the  anal,  having  its  origin  in  advance 
of  the  anal  and  terminating  opposite  it  The  caudal  fin  is  rounded 
and  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  generally  with  few  punctulations  and 
these  at  its  base.     Dorsal  rays  11 ;  anal  10. 

Slate  color  rarely  nearly  plain,  usually  with  rather  broad,  distinct, 
slightly  mottled  with  paler  yellowish  bands  across  the  dorsal  region ; 
the  first  a  distinct  band  through  the  eyes,  the  second  much  lHX>ader 
and  situated  at  the  posterior  margin  of  pectorals;  a  roundish  spot 
of  same  color  may  be  seen  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  An ; 
these  spots,  when  viewed  from  above,  form  a  third  light  band,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  second  band  equalling  that  between  the  orbital  band 
and  the  second  or  central  one.  A  dark  bar  at  base  of  caudaL  Under- 
neath yellowish,  with  dark  punctulations  on  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
belly,  fine  punctulations  on  the  light  bands,  on  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins 
and  base  of  caudaL 

This  species  is  known  to  me  by  about  flfly  examples  collected  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Orcutt,  and  found  adhering  to  stones  in  company  with 
TyphlogoUus  calif omiensii  *  at  Point  Loma.    It  di£FecB  from  G.  recticula- 

*  TgphlogoHut  oaliformeMU  SteindaclmeF,  lohtiiyol.  Beitrige  VIU,  SitEgber.  Wien. 
Akad.  1879, 142=  0{k4mop$  w» m.    Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Hub.  1881, 19. 
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tu8  in  the  fewer  rays  in  dorsal  and  anal  and  in  the  tricaspid  teeth.    The 

nsaal  color  is  also  diff(»eiit» 

The  type  speoimeM  have  been  presented  to  the  National  Mnsenm, 

and  they  are  nnmbered  28,399  on  the  Mnsenm  Register.    The  largest 

measured  If  inches. 
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TI#lf  OV  A  imW  OSIVIXB  AmO  8FKC1B9  OF  COTTIDJI. 

By  Hr.  Br.  LOCKIBI GTOBT . 

CUtonottiB  gon.  nov. 

Allied  to  Artedius  Oirard. 

Anal  papilla  of  males  excessively  developed,  and  terminating  in  a 
narrower  crescentic  portion,  from  which  springs  a  long  tabnlar  fila- 
ment. First  dorsal  incompletely  divided  into  two  portions,  the  anterior 
ttie  shorter.  Lateral  line  armed  with  a  series  of  keeled  scales,  toothed 
on  keel  and  on  hinder  margin.  Entire  npper  portion  of  body,  save  a 
narrow  area  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  covered  with  small  strongly 
ctenoid  scales.  Other  characters  as  in  Artedius.  Type  Chitonotus  megu- 
c^hahts  Lockington. 

This  genns  is  institoted  for  the  reception  of  Artedmt  pugettenris  Stein- 
dachner  (IchthyoL  Beitrage  Y.  133)  and  of  the  species  here  described. 
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Chltonotcui  megaoephaliM. 

D.  in,  VII  I  16-16.    A.  16-16.    C.  9  I  11  I  9.    P.  18.    V.  1 1  3. 

Body  deepest  under  origin  of  first  dorsal,  thence  decreasing  regularly 
to  the  caudal  peduncle,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  about  two-sevenths 
of  the  greatest  depth.  Hinder  part  of  head  almost  quadrangular  in  sec- 
tion, compressed,  the  compression  increasing  from  the  eyes  forward. 

Head  ^fr-m  y  greatest  depth  6f  times  in  total  length.  Greatest 
width  at  gill-covers  sMghtly  less  than  greatest  depth. 

Eyes  large,  oval,  about  3^  times  in  length  of  side  of  head,  their  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  exceeding  the  length  of  the  snout  by  about  five- 
twelfths  ;  the  hinder  margin  of  the  orbit  rather  nearer  the  tip  of  the 
operculum  than  that  of  the  snout,  and  the  interorbital  space  very  nar- 
row, so  that  the  eyes  are  directed  obliquely  upwards. 

Upper  jaw  slightly  longer  than  the  lower,  which  is  received  within 
it ;  posterior  extremity  of  maxillary  slightly  in  front  of  or  beneath  ttie 
posterior  orbital  margin.  Teeth  in  both  jaws  villifonn,  sharp,  uniform, 
in  a  long  but  not  wide  band.  Intermaxillaries  protractile  downwards. 
Snout  convex  longitudinally  and  transversely. 

JSTostrils  with  membranous  tubes ;  the  anterior  lateral,  in  a  line  between 
the  centre  of  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  i)osterior  in  a 
concavity  between  the  extremities  of  the  ascending  processes  of  the  pre- 
maxillaries  and  the  raised  anterior  upper  orbital  margin.  Nasal  ten- 
tacles long  but  narrow,  situated  above  the  anterior  nostril  and  just  in 
front  of  the  sharp,  backward-directed  nasal  spine.  Eye  tentacles  simi- 
lar to  nasal  tentacle. 

Four  preopercular  spines ;  the  upper  longest,  with  2-4  prongs  on  its 
upper  side  besides  the -tip;  second  horizontal;  third  directed  down- 
wards ;  lowest  directed  downwards  and  forwards. 

Operculum  unarmed,  its  membranous  tip  vertical  with  the  first  ray  of 
the  second  half  of  the  first  dorsal.  An  inner  and  outer  pair  of  spines 
behind  each  eye  on  top  of  head,  out^  spines  the  larger.  Posterior  to 
these  spines  a  short  ridge,  ending  in  a  backward-directed  spine  on  back 
of  head.  Area  between  these  spines  somewhat  concave  transversdy. 
Suborbital  ring  and  stay  narrow. 

Origin  of  first  dorsal  over  the  commencement  of  the  free  horizcoital 
upper  border  of  the  operculum.  First  ray  nearly  equal  in  height  to  the 
length  of  the  head^  second  about  two-thirds  as  long,  third  shorter  than 
fourth,  and  sejparated  from  it  by  an  interepa^oe  twice  as  long  as  ihe  othersj 
the  membrane  between  these  rays  also  deeply  notched.  Fifth  and  sixth 
rays  longer  than  the  fourth  or  than  the  following  rays,  which  gradually 
diminish,  giving  the  upper  margin  of  the  second  part  of  the  spinous  dor- 
sal a  rounded  outline.  Central  rays  of  second  dorsal  about  half  as  long 
as  the  head.    Anal  similar  to  second  dorsal. 

Pectoral  &nlike,  its  base  very  oblique,  parallel  witb  the  hinder  mar- 
gin of  the  operculum,  its  longest  rays  about  equal  to  four-flfiOis  of  Ae 
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head  and  reachinfi^  backwards  to  the  second  anal  ray.  Lower  rays  very 
short. 

Middle  ray  of  ventral  rather  longer  than  the  first,  considerably  longer 
than  the  third,  and  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  anal  papilla.  All  the 
rays  of  the  preceding  fins  simple. 

Gandal  nearly  straight  on  its  posterior  border,  the  two  out.er  principal 
rays  simple,  the  remaining  nine  once  bifiircate.  Accessory  rays  numer- 
ous. 

Upper  part  of  head  and  body  covered  with  strongly  ctenoid  scales, 
except  a  narrow  line  along  each  side  of  dorsal.  1?he  scales  of  lateral 
line  (about  39)  more  than  twice  as  long  and  deep  as  those  above  them, 
ctenoid  on  hinder  margin,  and  with  a  toothed  keel  near  their  upper  mar- 
gin.   Lower  portion  of  body  scaleless. 

Oill-openings  continuous ;  the  membrane  emarginate,  not  attached  to 
the  isthmus.    Branchiostegals  six. 

Males  with  a  long  anal  papiUa,  ending  in  a  cr^scentic  stif^  tapering 
portion,  from  the  upper  side  of  which,  near  its  tip,  springs  a  long  tubu- 
lar filament. 

Color  of  upper  part  of  body  reddish  brown  or  gray,  with  obscure 
darker  transverse  bands.  Fins  dark  olivaceous  in  recent  examples, 
darkest  toward  the  margins,  the  pectorals  near  base  and  the  sides  of 
the  head  greenish,  thickly  dotted  with  black.  In  some  the  dorsal  and 
anal  are  lighter. 

I  have  only  seen  adult  males. 

This  species  was  first  found  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  and  was  noticed  by  me  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Min- 
ing and  Scientific  Press  of  that  city,  1879,  in  the  following  terms : 
*^  Some  months  ago  I  wrote  for  publication  a  description  of  a  small  scul- 
pin  which  I  named  OhUonotus  megacephalusj  the  large-headed  mailed- 
back.  •  •  •  I  find  that  Dr.  Steindachner  has  got  ahead  of  me,  and 
has  described  the  same  fish  from  specimens  obtained  in  Puget  Sound. 
He  also  gives  a  figure.  From  this  figure  I  judge  that  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  dorsal  fin  vary  considerably.  Li  my  specimens  the  first 
spine  is  exceedingly  long,  the  third  quite  short,  shorter  than  the  fourth, 
and  as  these  spines  are  twice  as  distant  from  each  other  as  are  any  of 
the  others,  and  the  membrane  between  them  dips  down  almost  to  its 
base,  the  fin  is  practically  divided  in  two.  Dr.  Steindachner's  figure 
shows  only  a  slight  eroargination  of  the  fin,  the  first  spine  only  slightly 
longer  than  the  others,  and  the  spines  equidistant.'' 

Professor  Jordan,  who  has  handled  numerous  examples  from  Puget 
Sound,  informs  me  that  they  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  figure  given 
by  Steindachner,  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  distinctness  of  t^ 
Califomian  type.  In  his  description  Dr.  Steindachner  mentions  the  di- 
vision of  the  dorsal  in  terms  that  lead  me  to  suspect  that  he  possessed 
both  types. 
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The  name  megaoephalu$j  sinoe  it  has  been  published  along  with  a  diagp- 
nosis  of  its  leading  i)oints  of  difference  from  0.  pugettensiSj  must,  I  pre^ 
sume,  be  retained,  instead  of  a  more  expressive  t&tm  which  might  be 
drawn  fh>m  the  form  of  the  dorsal  fins. 

0.  megdcephalua  is  tolerably  abundant  in  moderately  deep  water  oat- 
side  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Specimens  numbered  27185  are  in  the 
National  Museum. 


HBSCBIPTlOIfS  OV  IfBW  FI9HK«  FBOH  AI.A8KA  AM1»  SIBESIA. 

BT  TABEiETOlf  H.  BEAN. 

Most  of  the  species  here  described  were  obtained  for  the  United  States 
National  Museum  during  the  summer  of  1880,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  schooner  Yukon,  whose  party  the  writer 
was  permitted  to  accompany  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections,  more 
particularly  of  fishes  and  fishery  statistics,  in  Alaska.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  so  valuable  a  collection  of  the 
fishes  in  any  other  way,  the  Yukon  having  called  at  numerous  ports 
along  the  m%jor  portion  of  the  Alaskan  coast  as  well  as  at  Plover  Bay, 
Siberia,  where  several  species  not  elsewhere  found  were  taken.  The 
whole  number  of  species  taken  is  above  80,  and  it  is  due  to  tJie  Super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and  to  Mr.  W.  H  Dall  to 
say  that  their  generous  help  has  made  this  result  possible. 

In  this  article,  which  is  simply  preliminary  to  a  detailed  account,  short 
notices  only  are  given  of  fishes  which  are  to  be  more  ftdly  described 
hereafter. 

LyoodMi  oooolneiu  n.  s. 

Museum  Catalogue  number  27748 ;  collector's  number  (1712). 

Big  Diomede  Island,  September  10, 1880. 

Br.  YI ;  D.  including  half  of  caudal  87 ;  A.  including  half  of  caudal 
69  ^  P.  18 ;  Y.  3.  Posterior  two-thirds  of  tail  covered  with  scales  which 
are  not  in  contact.    Fins  and  all  parts  of  the  body  and  head  scaleless. 

The  total  length  of  the  typioi^  specimen  in  its  finesh  state  was  19.7 
inches  (484  millimeters).  In  its  present  state  of  preservation  it  has 
shrunk  to  475  millimeters. 

The  species  resembles  L.  mmoosus  Bich.,  but  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  more  extensive  sqnamatioo,  shorter  and  deeper  head, 
stouter  tail,  more  advanced  position  of  ventrals  and  vent,  and  by  its 
col<»ration;  L.  fHueoBWj  too,  has  a  lateral  line  o(»sisting  of  rounded  open 
pores,  while  L.  eocdneua  has  simply  a  few  Cunt,  short  linear  scratches 
which  are  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  These  traces  are  seen  only 
on  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  has  scales. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  head,  which  constitutes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  length.  The 
pectordd  is  twice  as  long  as  the  intermaxillary  and  terminates  at  a  dis- 
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tance  from  the  vent  equal  to  its  own  length.  The  distance  of  the  ven- 
trals  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  one-fifth  of  the  total  length.  The 
dorsal  begins  over  the  anterior  half  of  the  pectoral ;  the  anal,  under  the 
twenty-first  dorsal  ray.  The  length  of  the  palatine  series  of  teeth 
equals  half  that  of  the  maxilla.  The  tail  is  much  stouter  than  in  L. 
mtuxmtSj  resembling  that  of  the  species  known  in  this  Museum  as  L. 
Vahlii. 

GoLOBS  (taken  from  the  fresh  fish) :  The  colors  are  somewhat  faded. 
Ground -color  brown,  with  red  on  the  lower  parts.  Pectorals  reddish- 
brown  on  the  upper  half,  the  lower  part  carmine ;  mottlings  of  whitish 
at  base.  Nine  bluish-white  bands  on  the  dorsal.  A  few  irregular 
blotches  of  the  same  color  on  the  sides.  Anal  brown  mingled  with  car- 
mine ;  lips  similar.  The  brown  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  tinged  with 
carmine  everywhere.  Under  side  of  head  white.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  gill-covers  have  a  few  small  blotches  of  whitish.  A  whitish 
blotch  about  as  long  as  the  eye  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  gill-opening. 

Measurements, 
(Taken  from  the  fresh  speoimen.) 


Cnirent  number  of  specimen. . 
Locality 


27748 

G-reat  Diomede, 
S^t  10, 1880. 


MiUi. 
meters. 


lOOtbs  of 
length. 


Extreme  length 

Body: 

Greatest  heicht 

Greatest  width 

Height  at  ventTols 

Head: 

Greatest  length ' 

Greatest  length  to  upper  gill  opening . 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 
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Width  of  interorbital  area 

Width  of  interorhitol  area  on  bone 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  palatine  series  of  teeth 

Length  of  maxillary   

Length  of  intermaxillary   

Length  of  mandible 
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Diameter  of  eye 
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Btfcharas  ?  Rothiookl,  n.  s. 

Seventeen  small  individuals  of  the  family  StidkceidwwereohtameA  in 
Plover  Bay  and  at  Gape  Lisbnme,  the  largest  of  them  being  only  36 
millimeters  long.  The  lateral  lines  are  undeveloped,  so  that  I  cannot 
with  certainty  decide  whether  my  species  is  a  Stickasus  or  a  Eumeso- 
grammusyhnt  the  resemblance  to  StuJicBm punotatus  appears  to  me  suffi- 
ciently great  to  warrant  me  in  referring  it  to  the  same  genus. 

Catalogue  numbers  of  the  types :  27565,  Head  of  Plover  Bay,  Siberia; 
27580,  Port  Providence,  Plover  Bay ;  27673,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska,  Arc- 
tic Ocean. 

Br.  VI;  D.  48-49;  A.  I,  34-35;  V.  1,4;  P.  15;  C.  2L 

The  height  of  the  body  equals  the  length  of  the  head  without  the 
snout,  and  is  contained  6  times  in  the  total  length  without  caudal.  The 
length  of  the  head  is  contained  4^  times  in  total  without  caudal.  Snout 
subconical,  equal  to  eye,  which  is  |  as  long  as  the  head.  Distance  be- 
tween the  eyes  equals  length  of  snout.  The  maxilla  reaches  the  vertical 
through  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  nostrils  are  midway  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  end  of  the  snout  The  dorsal  begins  in  the  ver- 
tical through  the  upper  axil  of  the  pectoral,  and  is  connected  by  a  low 
membrane  with  the  caudal.  The  anal  begins  under  the  14th  dorsal 
spine,  and,  like  the  dorsal,  is  snbcontinuous  with  the  caudaL  The  pec- 
toral is  comparatively  short  and  broad,  its  length  being  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  body,  and  to  that  of  the  head  without  the  snout.  Vent- 
rals  short,  only  i  as  loug  as  the  head  and  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
pectorals;  they  are  placed  very  close  together.  The  distance  of  the 
vent  from  the  snout  is  contained  nearly  3  times  in  the  total  length  with 
the  caudal.  The  longest  dorsal  spines  are  equal  to  half  the  height  of 
the  body.  The  longest  anal  rays  are  about  |  as  long  as  the  longest 
spines  of  the  dorsal.  The  expanded  caudal  is  slightly  emarginate^  in  which 
the  species  differs  from  8.  punctatus  and  JSJumesogrammui  subbifurcatus. 
Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  apparently  on  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones. 
Branchiostegal  membrane  deeply  cleft,  free  from  the  isthmus. 

Colors. — Body  very  light  brown,  intermingled  with  numerous  light 
spots  in  three  series  (supra-lateral,  median,  and  infra-lateral),  those  of 
the  median  series  in  some  individuals  being  longer  and  narrower  ll'an 
those  of  the  other  two  series.  The  largest  light  spots  of  the  supra-la«.- 
eral  series  are  about  %  as  large  as  the  eye.  On  the  top  of  the  back,  tra- 
versed by  the  basis  of  the  dorsal  fin,  is  a  series  of  10  or  11  whitish 
spots,  the  anterior  ones  being  about  as  large  as  the  eye.  A  dark  stripe 
around  the  nose,  and  continued  behind  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  oper- 
culum. A  very  narrow  dark  stripe  running  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal, 
its  lower  margin  seeming  to  mark  the  course  of  the  superior  lateral  line. 
In  some  individuals  the  origin  of  each  anal  ray  is  nuu*ked  by  a  minute 
dark  point.    Body  covered  with  minute  scales. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  the  developed  form  of  the  species  shows  but  one  lat- 
eral line  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal  and  not  far  re- 
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mored  from  it^  tbis  charaoter,  combined  with  the  emarginate  caudal,  will 
^ktiUe  the  species  to  rank  as  the  representative  of  a  distinct  genus  for 
which  the  name  Notogrammus  is  here  proposed. 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  my  preceptor  in  zoology  and  medicine,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Bothrock,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

MnraBiioidefl  maziUailfl,  d.  (f)  s. 

f  Miurcsnoides  fasciatMf  (Bl.  Schn.) 

Catalogae  number  of  the  single  type  specimen  23999,  collected  in  1872 
by  Mr.  Henry  W,  Elliott,  at  Saint  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea. 

Br.  vi— v;  D.  88;  A.  ii,  43;  V.  %  1. 

This  Bpecies,  as  well  as  M.  omatus  Oirard,  may  be  at  once  separated 
from  M.  nebulo8U8  Schleg.  by  its  scaleless  head. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  cleft  is  very  little  oblique  and  tiie  tip 
of  the  low^  jaw  is  in  a  horizontal  through  the  middle  of  the  eye;  the 
width  of  the  mouth  across  the  tips  of  the  maxill»  equals  the  length  of 
the  pectoral  and  almost  one-half  the  length  of  the  head.  The  length  of 
the  maxilla  equals  one-half  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to 
the  beginning  of  the  dorsal.    The  mandible  is  as  long  as  the  pectoral 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body  slightly  exceeds  the  length  of  the 
head  and  equals  one-seventh  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal;  it 
equals,  alsb,  one-fourth  of  the  distance  fit)m  the  end  of  tiie  snout  to  the 
beginning  of  the  anal.  The  length  of  the  head  is  contained  Si  times  in 
the  total  length.  The  width  of  the  interorbital  space  is  a  little  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  eye,  which  equals  the  length  of  the  snout  The 
length  of  the  x>ectoral  equals  one-half  the  height  of  the  body  at  the 
origin  of  the  anal;  the  greatest  width  of  the  fully  expanded  fin  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  length.    The  ventral  spine  is  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  eye. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  dorsal  is  not  far  from  the  origin  of  the  fin, 
and  equals  one  half  the  length  of  the  mandible.  The  length  of  the 
caudal  equals  one-half  the  length  of  the  head.  The  vent  is  not  far  be- 
hind the  middle  of  the  total  length,  and  is  directly  under  the  43d  dorsal 
QHue. 

Colors  from  the  alcoholic  specimen :  A  blown  band  occupies  the  whole 
interoeular  space,  and  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  whitish  band  only 
one-half  as  wide.  Immediately  below  the  eye  a  brown  band,  whose 
width  equals  one-half  the  length  of  the  eye,  extends  down  to  the  throat; 
a  whitish  band  a  little  wider  than  the  brown  <me  is  immediately  behind 
it.  It  seems  as  if  t^e  fresh  fish  may  have  on  this  part  of  the  head  two 
whitish  bands  with  a  brown  one  between  them.  Back  with  a  series  of 
11  rounded  or  oblong  light  spots,  the  longest  of  which  is  one-half  as 
long  as  the  head;  all  of  these  spots  include  at  the  top  a  rather  large 
brown  spot  and  below  numerous  little  brown  spot».  Between  the  first 
and  second  large  light  blotches  are  two  very  dark  spots  on  i3ie  dorsal 
membrane,  aad  between  the  dark  spots  there  is  a  light  one  of  edmilar 
8120.    On  the  sides  are  about  26  light  bands,  most  of  them  very  distinctly 
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defined,  especially  between  the  gill-opening  and  the  vent.  Behind  the 
vent  the  bands  are  not  so  well  marked,  and  a  few  small  light  spots  eae 
in  the  intervals  between  them.  The  ground  color  of  the  fish  is  brown. 
The  longest  light  bands  are  aboat  as  long  as  the  head. 

I  have  not  seen  M.faseiatuSy  and  know  it  only  firom  the  descriptions 
and  figures.  These  seem  to  indicate  a  species  with  the  maxilla  only  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  space  between  the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dorsal,  with  the  ventrals  little  developed  and  with  the  head 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  length.  M.  maxillaris  has  a  much  longer 
maxilla,  a  wider  mouth  (measured  over  the  tips  of  the  maxillae  with  the 
mouth  closed),  well  developed  and  sex>arate  ventrals,  and  the  head 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  total  length. 

Iiiparis  gibbosy  n.  s. 

This  is  a  species  resembling  L.fdbrioii  Eroyer  and  L.  timiccUa  Ehdt 
in  its  dorsal  and  anal  ray-formul»;  but  it  shows  imi)ortant  differences 
from  both. 

From  L.  fabridi  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  smaller  eye 
(one-fourth  as  long  as  the  head)  and  its  depressed  snout  (the  distance 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  base  of  the  anterior  nostril  being 
less  than  one-half  the  greatest  depth  of  the  head).  It  differs  from  L. 
tunicata  in  ha\ing  (1)  a  larger  eye,  (2)  a  much  smaller  number  of  pec- 
toral rays,  (3)  a  much  smaller  number  of  unarticulated  dorsal  and  anal 
rays. 

In  preparing  the  description,  I  have  made  use  of  the  following 
specimens: 

24010  (1203),  Unalashka,  W.  H.  Dall  (1  specimen). 

24047,  Saint  Paul  Island,  1872,  H.  W.  Elliott  (1  specimen). 

26625  (1654),  off'  Gape  Tchaplin,  Siberia,  1880,  Dall  &  Bean  (1  speci- 
men). 

27535  (1722),  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880,  Dall  &  Bean  (1  specimen). 

27545  (1638)  Plover  Bay,  1880,  Dall  &  Bean  (2  specimens). 

Of  these  number,  24047  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  the  lax 
integument  being  largely  or  partly  separated  from  the  body  in  most  of 
the  other  individuals.  I  have  examined  number  27535  most  closely  to 
learn  the  structure  of  the  fins,  and  find  that  it  has  44  dorsal  rays,  of 
which  only  the  first  12  are  not  articulated ;  the  anal  has  36  rays,  only  the 
first  one  being  unarticulated;  the  pectoral  has  35  rays,  and  the  caudal 
12.    The  radial  formulse  of  the  other  examples  are  as  follows: 

24010,  D.  38+ J  A.  29+. 

24047,  D.  42;  A.  ca.  32. 

26625,  D.  41;  A.  ca.  33. 

27545a,  D.  42;  A.  35. 

275456,  D.  42;  A.  ca.  34. 

The  dorsal  and  anal  are  connate  with  the  caudal,  ttie  free  portion  of 
the  caudal  being  only  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  head.    The  great- 
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est  width  of  the  head  is  nearly  equal  to  its  greatest  length  and  exceeds 
its  greatest  depth.  The  interocolar  region  is  shallow  concave,  and  the 
vertex  and  nape  are  somewhat  elevated.  The  snout  is  obtuse  and  mod- 
erately depressed.  The  body  is  rather  abrubtiy  compressed  at  the  vent, 
where  its  thickness  equals  only  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  head. 
The  anterior  dorsal  rays  are  regularly  graduated,  and  much  shorter 
than  the  rays  in  the  middle  of  the  fin.  The  longest  dorsal  ray  is  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  head.  The  length  of  the  eye  is  contained  4  times 
in  that  of  the  head,  which  equals  one-fourth  of  ibe  total  length  with 
caudal*  The  length  of  the  snout  equals  one-third  of  that  of  tiie  head. 
The  nostrils  are  tubular,  the  anterior  pair  having  much  the  longer 
tubes,  their  distance  from  each  other  equaling  tiie  length  of  the  eye. 
The  maxilla  extends  to  below  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pupiL  Denti- 
tion as  in  L.  fahricii.  The  ventral  disk  is  nearly  circular,  its  length 
contained  8  to  8^  times  in  the  total  length.  The  distance  of  the  dorsal 
from  the  snout  equals  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  length  without  the 
caudal.  The  length  of  the  caudal  equals  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
length.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  equals  the  length  of  the  head. 
The  pectoral  extends  to  the  origin  of  the  anal. 

Colors  of  specimen  26625  taken  from  the  living  fish. 

(Dredged  off  Indian  Point  (Gape  Tchaplin),  E.  Siberia,  Behring  Strait, 
August  15, 1880.) 

Upper  parts  gray,  punctulated  with  brown;  on  the  top  of  the  snout 
and  on  head  and  back,  as  far  as  beginning  of  dorsal,  two  concentric 
stripes  or  elongated  rings  of  brown  inclosing  gray  areas;  similar  stripes 
along  side  of  head,  and  extending  back  to  near  middle  of  body;  also  on 
posterior  part  of  body;  between  these  long  stripes  are  two  irregular 
rings  of  brown  inclosing  gray;  a  brown  stripe  along  lower  part  of  head 
and  body,  blending  into  a  wider  area  of  brown  of  the  lower  parts;  belly 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  punctulated  with  brown;  iris  brown,  mingled 
with  a  little  vermilion;  pupil  has  a  yellow  margin;  fins  brown  and 
punctulated;  a  dark  band  at  caudal  base;  snout  whitish  on  top. 

A  more  common  pattern  of  coloration  is  the  following: 

Head  and  body  very  light  brown  or  gray  intermingled  with  brown; 
belly  and  under  surface  of  head  lighter;  dorsal  and  anal  with  some 
irregular  dark  markings  simulating  bands;  caudal  with  three  dark 
bands;  sometimes  the  posterior  half  of  the  body  is  mottled  with  dark 
blotches. 

Cottiui  htmiilis,  n.  s. 

Museum  number  27972;  collector's  number  (1700).  Ghamisso  Island, 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  August  31, 1880. 

D.  X,  16;  A.  13,  V.  I,  3;  P.  18;  Br.  VI. 

Head  broad,  subtriangular,  much  depressed,  contained  2§  times  in 
total  length,  caudal  included.  Greatest  depth  of  head  contained  2§ 
times  in  its  greatest  length.  Eye  equal  to  interocular  space,  contained 
twice  in  length  of  snout  and  4  times  in  postorbital  portion  of  head  to 
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end  of  q[>ercalar  flap.  Whole  upper  snrfiEioe  of  head  covered  with  smaU 
skiDny  tubercles.   Tomeitne  patch  of  teeth  very  large. 

Two  strong  simies  above  the  snout,  an  obtuse  prominence  above  each 
orbit  and  a  pair  on  the  occiput.  In  large  individuals  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  division  and  enlargement  of  the  prominences  and  their  exten- 
sion, so  as  to  form  imperfect  keels  on  the  vertex.  Behind  the  supra- 
orlHtal  prominences  are  several  radiating  sharp  ridges  similar  to  those 
of  0.  poly4Ui€mihocephalu8.  Interocular  space  concave.  There  is  also  a 
depression  on  the  vertex,  becoming  narrower  posteriorly.  Thifie  pre* 
circular  spines,  the  uppermost  being  longest  and  equal  to  the  eye  in 
length.  The  longest  dorsal  spine  (fourth)  is  half  as  long  as  postorbital 
part  of  head,  or  slightly  mote.  The  length  of  the  maxillary  bone  is 
contained  2^  times  in  tiie  length  of  the  head.  £nd  of  maxilla  reaches 
slightly  past  hind  margin  of  eye.  The  ventrals  when  extended  straight 
backwards  are  equal  to  their  distance  fh>m  the  beginning  of  the  anal. 
The  pectorals  reach  the  vertical  from  the  beginning  of  tiie  soft  dorsal. 
Skin  above  the  lateral  line  with  a  single  series  of  rough  bony  tubercles 
which  are  finely  toothed  and  sometimes  d^ressed  in  the  centaie.  A 
few  similar  but  smaller  spiny  tubercles  below  the  lateral  line. 

The  dorsals  are  separated  by  a  short  interspace.  The  spinous  dorsal 
begins  in  a  line  with  the  upper  axil  of  the  pectoral.  The  longest  ray  of 
the  second  dorsal  is  contained  4  times  in  the  distance  from  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  dorsal.  Ti^l  little  rounded, 
contained  5}  times  in  total  length  without  caudal. 

Colors  of  the  alcdidtc  spectm^i:  Purplish  brown  above,  whitish  be- 
low. First  dorsal  has  two  broad,  oblique  dsurk  bands  separated  by  a 
light  area.  Second  dorsal  has  about  5  dark  bands,  anal  about  6.  1^ 
pectorals  have  about  4  interrupted  bands ;  the  caudal  has  3.  Yentrals 
whitish,  faintiy  tinged  in  two  areas  with  ds^rk  color.  Sides  wiUi  a  few 
white  blot<dies ;  a  larger  individuid  has,  also,  some  small  white  blotches 
on  the  belly. 

Length  of  type  240  millimeters  (OJ  inches).  j^^j^^ 

Length  of  head S.4 

Len gth  of  snout 8 

Greatest  height  of  body 1.6 

Least  height  of  tail 4 

Greatest  width  of  body 1.6 

Width  of  interocular  space 5 

Long  diameter  of  eye 5 

Length  of  fourth  dorsal  spine « .      .9 

Length  of  fifth  dorsal  ray ^ 1. 2 

Length  of  sixth  anal  ray « 9 

Length  of  pectoral 1.9 

Length  of  ventral ••.....•.    1.3 

Length  of  caudal » »••• ••• 1.4 

Length  of  maxilla • 1.4 
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Oottos  nicer,  n.  s. 

Museam  nambera  23029^  27052,  and  27971.  Ck>IIectoi'd  nninbers 
(1021),  (1622),  (1623),  (1624),  (1625). 

St  Panl  Iduid,  Bering  Sea,  1872  (H.  W.  Elliott),  and  Angost  6, 
1880  (Dali  &  Bean,  from  Mr.  Arm^rong). 

Br.  YI 5  D.  IX,  15-17 ;  A.  11-13 ;  V.  i,  3 ;  P.  16-17. 

Two  very  blant  prominences  above  the  snout  entirely  enveloped  in 
tiie  skin  in  a  specimen  10  inches  long.  No  spines  above  the  orbits  or 
on  the  occiput.  The  spines  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  preoperde  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  not  covered  up  in  the  skin,  and  these  are  almost 
hidden.  The  two  uppermost  preopercular  spines  are  the  only  sharp 
ones  present.  Top  of  head  covered  with  fine  skinny  granulations  and 
the  vertex  with  numerous  slender  tentacles.  The  place  of  the  supraor- 
bital spine  is  occupied  by  a  soft  tentacle  of  moderate  length.  The  long- 
est preopercular  spine  is  as  long  as  the  eye,  which  is  i  as  long  as  the 
head  to  the  end  of  t^^e  opercular  spine,  and  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
space  between  the  eyes.  Snout  equals  length  of  orbit.  Jaws  equal,  the 
lower  not  at  all  received  within  the  upper.  Maxilla,  longer  than  fourth 
dorsal  spine,  equals  one-half  length  of  head  to  end  of  opercular  spine, 
and  extends  to  hind  margin  of  orbit.  Head  one-third,  or  slightly  less 
than  one-third  of  total  length,  caudal  included.  Longest  dorsal  spine 
is  contained  7  to  9  times  in  total  with  caudal.  The  longest  anal  ray  is 
contained  about  3  times  in  length  of  head.  Caudal  and  ventral  equal 
to  one-half  lengtli  of  head.  Pectoral  as  long  as  post-orbital  part  of  head 
and  does  not  reach  the  vent,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  total  length 
with  caudal.  Caudal  rounded.  Height  of  body  at  origin  of  dorsal  is  a 
little  less  than  its  width  at  the  base  of  the  pectorals  and  is  contained  from 
5  to  6  times  in  total  length,  caudal  included.  The  spinous  dorsal  begins 
at  a  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total 
length  without  caudal.    Skin  smooth. 

Colors  of  the  alcoholic  specimens :  Very  dark  brown  (almost  black) 
with  a  purplish  tinge  in  some  individuals ;  sides  mottled  with  lighter 
brown  and  whitish  and  frequently  bearing  large,  roundish  white 
blotches  similar  to  those  of  the  male  0.  grdnlandicus.  These  white 
blotches  in  some  instances  become  confluent  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  belly.  Posterior  surfEtce  of  the  pectoral  with  white  blotches 
near  the  margin  in  some  examples,  and  uniform  dark  brown  in  others. 
There  is  no  individual  that  is  entirely  free  from  white  blotches.  In 
some  examples  the  belly  is  dark,  very  little  mingled  with  whitish.  Lips 
and  lower  surface  of  head  in  some  examples  have  numerous  nearly 
black  spots,  the  largest  of  which  are  not  more  than  one-third  as  long  as 
the  eye.    The  largest  of  the  types  is  10  inches  long. 

Coitus  niger  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  C.  Brandti  Steind.,  but 
there  are  too  many  important  discrepancies  to  allow  me  to  identify  it 
with  Steindachner's  si)ecies.  (1)  the  length  of  the  head  is  not  more  than 
^  of  total  length  with  caudal  in  any  of  our  14  examples ;  (2)  the  vomer- 
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ine,  intermaxillary,  and  mandibolary  teeth  are  all  of  equal  size  and 
strength ;  (3)  the  distance  between  the  eyes  measured  on  the  bone  is 
always  equal  to  the  length  of  the  eye  (§  of  length  of  eye  in  Brandiiyy 
(4)  there  are  no  prominent  occipital  ridges  such  as  are  figured  in  C. 
Brandti,  but  the  vertex  has  numerous  slender  filaments;  (5)  the  length 
of  the  ventral  is  J  that  of  the  head  (f  in  C.  Brandti)-,  (6)  the  length  of 
the  caudal  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  of  the  front  margin 
of  the  eye  from  the  tip  of  the  jaws ;  (7)  the  bony  plates  of  the  lateral 
line  are  so  thin  and  soft  that  they  are  inconspicuous  under  the  skin ; 
(8)  the  ventrals  of  0.  niger  are  always  either  purplish  dark-brown  with 
whitish  tips,  or  whitish  with  several  dark  bands.  There  are  white 
blotches  on  all  our  examples  notwithstanding  the  great  variation  in  size. 

Cottus  vexTuoosas,  n.  b. 

27547  (1638).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880,  T.  H.  Bean. 

Br.  VI 5  D.  XI,  16;  A.  15;  V.  I,  3;  P.  17;  C.  12  (developed  rays). 

Length  of  the  typical  specimen  3^  inches  (88  millimeters). 

Two  sharp  spines  above  the  snout  A  short  tentacle  above  the  pos- 
terior part  of  each  orbit  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertex.  Vertex  and 
interorbital  space  deeply  concave.  Crown,  nape,  and  interorbital  region 
with  small  skinny  warts.  Three  preopercular  spines,  the  uppermost 
being  as  long  as  the  short  diameter  of  the  eye.  Eye  equals  snout  which 
is  ^  as  long  as  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  opercular  spine.  Lower  jaw 
barely  included  within  the  upper.  The  maxilla  is  longer  than  the  fourth 
dorsal  spine,  which  is  only  a  little  longer  than  the  eye  and  less  than  ^ 
as  long  as  the  head.  The  maxilla  equals  I  of  the  total  length  without 
the  caudal,  and  neariy  i  the  length  of  the  head ;  it  extends  to  below  the 
middle  of  the  eye.  The  mandible  extends  to  the  hind  margin  of  the  eye; 
its  length  equals  i  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dorsal .  The  head  is  ^  of  the  total  length  with  caudal.  Teeth 
in  the  jaws  and  on  the  vomer.  The  longest  dorsal  spine  equals  the 
longest  anal  ray  and  -^  of  the  total  length  with  caudal.  The  length  of 
the  ventral  equals  i  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal.  The  vent 
is  slightly  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  length  with  caudaL  The 
pectoral  reaches  to  the  origin  of  the  anal.  The  caudal  is  ^  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  height  of  the  body  at<  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  is  con- 
tained 4^  times  in  the  total  length  without  the  caudal,  and  is  a  little 
greater  than  its  greatest  width.  The  distance  of  the  first  dorsal  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  about  i  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal. 
Skin  smooth.  Lateral  line  with  numerous  short  accessory  branches 
extending  upward  and  downward  and  placed  exactly  opposite  each 
other. 

Colors  of  the  alcoholic  specimen:  Upper  parts  very  dark  brown ;  belly 
and  under  surface  of  head  whitish ;  whitish  on  the  sides  along  and  behind 
the  anal  fin ;  spinous  dorsal  colored  like  the  body  but  with  a  median 
and  a  posterior  light  band ;  soft  dorsal  with  about  five  dark-brown  bands 
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alternating  with  whitish ;  caudal  whitish  on  its  anterior  third,  the  rest 
of  the  fin  having  brown  on  the  skin  covering  the  fln-rays ;  the  pectoral 
has  Ave  brown  bands ;  the  anal  is  all  whitish  except  a  dark  stripe  run- 
ning through  near  its  middle ;  the  ventrals  are  whitish. 

Gynmaoanthtui  galeatOB.  n.  8. 

Museum  catalogue  number  28097 ;  collector's  number  (1603).  Five 
individuals  were  caught  on  a  trawl-line  at  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  30, 
1880,  for  Messrs.  Dall  &  Bean,  by  Sylvanus  Bailey. 

As  these  specimens  differ  in  several  important  details  from  our  ex- 
amples of  O.  pistilliger  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  Siberia  as  well,  I  will 
briefly  Indicate  the  differences  and  call  attention  to  them  by  giving  the 
8X)ecies  a  new  name. 

The  smallest  example  is  7f  inches  long;  the  largest,  10^  inches. 

Br.  VI;  D.  XI,  16-17;  A.  19;  V.  I,  3;  P.  10-20. 

No  vomerine  teeth.  Two  small  spines  above  the  snout ;  a  small  tuber- 
cle at  the  upper  posterior  margin  of  each  orbit.  Four  preopercular 
spines,  the  upper  as  long  as  the  short  diameter  of  the  eye,  bearing  two 
or  three  antler-like  processes.  The  space  between  the  eyes  is  deeply 
concave  and  completely  covered  by  aggregated  bony  granulations,  as  are 
also  the  crown  and  the  neck.  Similar  bony  granulations  are  at  the  hind 
margin  of  the  orbit,  on  the  suborbital  ridge,  and  on  the  operclen.  The 
body  is  naked.  The  pectorals  and,  in  males,  the  ventrals  reach  beyond 
the  origin  of  the  anal ;  in  females  the  ventrals  do  not  reach  the  vent. 
Dorsals  and  pectorals  with  interrupted  black  bands  as  in  0.  pistilliger; 
ventrals  and  anal  uniform  whitish ;  back  with  four  distinct  brown  spots, 
tiie  longest  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  extending  a  little  below  the 
lateral  line,  and  there  blending  into  an  interrupted  wavy  brown  lateral 
stripe.  The  maxilla  extends  to  below  the  middle  of  the  eye.  TJie  great- 
est height  of  the  body  is  contained  twice  m  the  length  of  the  heady  and  7} 
times  in  the  total  length  including  the  caudal.  Pectoral  as  long  as  the 
head  without  the  snout,  its  upper  axil  immediately  under  the  beginning 
of  the  spinous  dorsal. 

Oymnacanthus  galeatus  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  0.  pistilliger 
by  its  longer  and  more  bony  head  and  its  elongate  form.  I  have  com- 
pared it  with  specimens  of  O.  pistilliger  from  Norway,  Cumberland  Gulf, 
and  East^m  Siberia. 

Hemflepldotiis  Jordanl,  n.  8. 

Museum  number  27698;  collector's  number  (1602). 

Length  of  larger  type,  13  inches ;  smaller,  10|  inches. 

Taken  at  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka  Island,  on  a  trawl-line,  by  Sylvanus 
Bailey,  July  30, 1880. 

Larger,  D.  X,  i,  21 ;  A.  17 ;  V.  i,  4. 

Smaller,  D.  X,  i,  21 ;  A.  16;  V.  i,  4. 

The  dorsal  band  of  scales  contains  4  rows  at  the  widest  part  (6  rows 
in  spinostis). 
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Height  of  body  1§  tunes  in  length  of  head^  and  ^  times  in  total  length 
without  candaL    Length  of  head  2§  times  in  length  of  fish  withoat  caudaL 

Eye  equals  snout  and  one-fourth  of  head.  Interorbital  space  equals 
short  diameter  of  eye  (only  half  of  short  diameter  in  &pinosu9). 

Distance  of  spinous  dorsal  from  tip  of  snout  equals  length  of  pectoral 
(the  pectoral  is  much  shorter  in  »p%no9U8). 

First  spine  of  dorsal  equals  maadlla  in  length  (only  half  as  long  as 
maxilla  in  gpinosus).  Longest  dorsal  spine  (5th)  is  contained  2^  times 
in  length  of  head  (4  times  in  spinosus). 

Pectoral  reaches  to  origin  of  anal ;  ventral,  nearly  or  quite  to  vent. 

Maxilla  extends  slightly  behind  middle  of  eye;  mandible,  to  posterior 
margin  of  eye. 

Throat  and  belly  pure  white.    Ko  spots  as  in  tradturus. 

Hezagrammus  acaber,  n.  (?)  s. 

In  the  collection  of  Alaskan  fishes  are  two  small  individuals  of  the 
genus  Hexagrammusy  which  I  cannot  refer  definitely  to  any  known  spe- 
cies. They  are  nearest  to  H.  supercilioaus  Pallas,  but,  as  we  have  none 
of  the  young  of  this  species,  I  must  compare  them  with  half-grown  ex- 
amples. From  these  and  from  the  adult  my  species  differs  (1)  in  hav- 
ing a  rudimentary  but  quite  distinct  median  lateral  line,  (2)  in  the 
absence  of  palatine  teeth,  (3)  in  having  a  forked  caudal,  whereas  super- 
cUiosus  has  a  distinctly  rounded  caudal.  It  may  be  found  that  a  large 
series  of  specimens  of  differ^it  ages  will  show  a  gradation  into  super- 
oiUosus  by  the  acquisition  of  palatine  teeth,  the  obsolescence  of  the  me- 
dian lateral  line,  and  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  caudal ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  base  such  a  conclusion  upon  at  present,  and  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  form  by  describing  it  as  probably  new. 

The  types  are  numbered  23961,  Amchitka,  W.  H.  Dall,  and  27920, 
Unalashka,  T.  H.  Bean.  The  first  measures  2^  inches  and  the  second 
2^0-  iiiches  to  the  base  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

23961— D.  XX,  25;  A.  23;  Y.  i,  5;  L.  lat.  about  100;  6  lateral  lines. 

27920— D.  XXI,  25;  A.  24;  V.i,5;  L.  lat.  about  107;  L.  transv.  about 
50;  6  lateral  lines. 

In  this  description  number  27920  is  taken  fcv  the  principal  type,  since, 
being  a  more  recent  specimen,  it  shows  the  characters  more  clearly. 

Body  oblong,  moderately  compressed,  its  depth  near  the  origin  of 
the  dorsal  equals  the  length  of  the  head  (excluding  the  opercular  flap) 
and  is  contained  4^  times  in  the  total  length  to  the  base  of  the  middle 
caudal  rays;  upper  outline  of  head  convex,  but  with  a  slight  frontal  de- 
pression. The  least  height  of  the  tail  equals  one-half  the  length  of  the 
head,  or  one-ninth  of  the  total  length  to  base  of  caudal. 

The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  contained  three  times  in  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  snout  is  blunt  and  only  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  eye, 
which  is  one-third  as  long  as  the  head  and  equals  tiie  interorbital  dis- 
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tance.  Jaws  equaL  The  maxilla  does  not  quite  reach  to  below  the 
Interior  margin  of  the  pnpil,  and  is  one-third  as  long  as  the  head.  The 
mandible  extends  to  below  the  middle  of  the  eye  and  is  contained  10 
times  in  the  total  length  to  base  of  middle  candal  rays.  A  tentacle 
above  each  orbit.  Teetii  m  the  jaws  and  in  the  vomer;  none  on  the 
palatine  bones. 

The  spinous  dorsal  originates  immediately  over  the  base  of  the  pec- 
toral; its  longest  spine  is  one-eleventh  as  long  as  the  fish  without  the 
caudal  The  loagest  ray  of  the  second  dorsal  equals  the  length  of  the 
I>08^orbitBl  part  of  the  head.  Hie  dorsals  are  separated  by  a  deep 
notch,  immediately  under  which  the  anal  originates. 

The  length  of  the  anal  base  equals  one-third  of  total  length  without 
the  caudal.  The  vent  is  equidistant  firom  the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the 
base  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

The  middle  caudal  rays  are  only  §  as  long  as  the  longest  rays,  the 
caudal  being  deddedly  fidrked. 

The  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  tip  of  snout  equals  one-fourth  of 
the  total  length  to  base  of  middle  caudal  rays;  the  pectoral  does  not 
quite  reach  to  the  vent ;  its  length  equals  that  of  the  head  including  the 
opercular  flap. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  snout  is  slightly  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  the  ventral,  which  is  one  seventh  of  the  total  length  to 
base  of  middle  caudal  rays. 

There  are  6  lateral  lines  on  each  side,  the  uppermost  of  which  meets 
its  f^ow  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  is  continued  for- 
ward on  the  nape  by  a  single  short  line,  runs  ba<^wards  close  to  the 
dorsal,  base  and  ends  at  about  tiie  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  soft 
dorsal  The  second  begins  on  the  nape,  is  one-half  as  far  from  the  up- 
p^*most  as  it  is  from  the  third,  and  extends  to  the  caudal.  The  third 
begins  at  the  extreme  npper  limit  of  the  gill -opening,  curves  very  grad- 
ually to  follow  the  dorsal  outline  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  second 
dorsal,  whence  it  runs  straight  out  on  the  caudal.  The  fourth  begins  a 
little  above  the  pectoral,  carves  v^y  slightly  downward  and  disappears 
about  the  middle  of  the  body;  it  is  not  so  weU  developed  as  the  rest. 
The  fifth  originates  eiose  under  the  pectoris,  near  the  giU-opening, 
passes  above  liie  ventral  and  on  the  lower  part  of  tiie  side  of  the  body, 
Elding  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  anal.  The  sixtb 
meets  its  fellow  of  tiM  opposite  side  a  little  behind  the  ventral  base  (a 
single  line  extending  forward  from  this  Junction  on  the  median  line  of 
the  bellyasfaras  the  throat)  and  nms  backward  close  to  tiie  base  of  the 
anal  fin,  ending  on  the  eaudal.    The  scales  are  everywhere  very  rough. 

Colors:  Each  of  ttie  dorsals  has  3  black  blotches,  smaller  than  the 
eye,  resembling  bwids  but  not  extending  to  the  bases  of  the  fins.  The 
pectorals,  ventrals,  and  anal  are  uniform  yellowish  white.  The  body  is 
light  brown  above  and  silvery  or  golden  on  the  sides  and  lower  parts. 
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Coregontui  lanrettaB,  d.  b. 

Among  the  fishes  brought  down  from  northern  Alaska  during  the 
summer  of  1880  are  4  white-fish  taken  at  Point  Barrow  by  the  IT.  S.  S. 
Thomas  Gorwin,  Oapt.  0.  L.  Hooper  commanding,  and  one  of  the  same 
species  obtained  at  Port  Clarence,  by  the  U.  S.  Sch.  Yukon.  The  mu- 
seum catalogue  numbers  of  these  specimens  are : 

27695.  Point  Barrow,  1880,  (4  examples). 

27915.  Port  Clarence,  1880,  (1  example)^ 

The  species  is  allied  to  C.  Artedi  Le  Sueur  and  to  (0.)  lucidus  Bich- 
ardson.    It  differs  from  0.  Artedi  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  The  eye  is  J-  as  long  as  the  head  (|  in  Artedi) ; 

(2)  The  length  of  the  dorsal  base  corresponds  wiUi  that  of  16  oblique 
series  of  scales  immediately  under  it  (10  in  Artedi) ; 

(3)  The  length  of  the  mandible  is  contained  2^  times  in  that  of  the 
head  (2^  times  in  Artedi) ; 

(4)  The  lateral  line  runs  through  84  to  95  scales  (not  more  than  77  in 
Artedi) ;  there  are  10  scales  in  a  transverse  series  from  the  origin  of  the 
dorsal  to  the  lateral  line  and  as  many  from  the  origin  of  the  ventral  to 
the  lateral  line  (  9-9  in  Artedi) } 

(6)  The  ventral  has  12  rays  (11  in  Artedi), 

From  C.  lucidus  it  is  separated  by  the  following  characters : 

(1)  There  are  lingual  teeth  (none  in  lucidvs) ; 

(2)  The  ventral  appendages  are  less  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  ven- 
tral (more  than  one-half  in  luddtts) ; 

(3)  The  transverse  rows  of  scales  between  the  origins  of  dorsal  and 
ventral  and  the  lateral  line  are  10-10  (10-8  in  lucidus) ; 

(4)  The  lower  jaw  is  contained  2^  times  in  length  of  head  (2^  times  in 
lueidus  according  to  Bichardson's  measurements) ; 

(5)  Judging  from  the  figure  given  by  Bichardson  the  number  of  rows 
of  scales  under  the  dorsal  base  of  my  species  is  6  greater  than  in  lucidus. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Br.  IX— X;  D.  11—12  divided  rays;  A.  10—11  divided  rays;  V.  12; 
P.  16 ;  L.  lat.  84-96 ;  length  of  types  12—16  inches. 

The  height  of  the  body  is  greater  than  the  length  of  the  head  and 
equals  one-fourth  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal ;  the  distance 
of  the  nape  from  tiie  front  margin  of  the  jaw  is  contained  2^  times  in 
its  distance  from  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal.  The  diameter  of  the  eye 
equals  the  length  of  the  snout  and  about  ^  that  of  the  head.  Maxillary 
reaches  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  eye,  its  length  contained  3^  times  in 
that  of  the  head ;  the  supplemental  bone  is  slightly  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  maxilla  and  its  greatest  width  equals  ^  of  its  length.  The 
length  of  the  mandible  equals  f  of  that  of  the  head,  reaching  to  the  hind 
margin  of  the  orbit.  The  appendage  of  the  ventral  fin  is  less  than  half  as 
long  as  the  fin  and  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  7  scales  immediately 
over  it. 
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This  white-fish  is  also  represented  in  the  National  Mnseom  by  two 
well-preserved  specimens  (I^os.  24023  and  24024)  collected  by  William 
H.  Dall,  March  12  and  March  19, 1867  (collector's  numbers  666  and  672), 
at  Nulato  on  the  Yukon  Biver. 

I  dedicate  the  species  to  my  wife,  Lauretta  H.  Bean. 

PtiUohthy%  n.  g.  (MaataoembelidcBt) 

Body  elongate,  serpentiform,  apparently  covered  with  very  thin  scat- 
tered scales.  Mandible  little  movable,  projecting,  with  a  skinny  ap- 
pendage at  tip.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  narrow.  Minute  teeth  in  a  single 
series  in  the  jaws,  becoming  larger  and  slightly  curved  posteriorly. 
Margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  entirely  by  the  intermaxillaries.  Maxilla 
curved  forward  below.*  The  gill-opening  extends  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  pectoral ;  the  membrane  is  slightly  emarginate  behind 
and  is  free  from  the  isthmus ;  4  gills,  a  slit  behind  the  fourth.  Gill- 
rakers  stout  and  short,  moderate  in  number.  Spinous  poi*tion  of  the 
dorsal  consisting  of  many  isolated  spines,  a  narrow  membrane  behind 
each.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  with  many  rays.  End  of  the  tail  free.  Yen- 
trals  none. 

Ptfliohthys  Ooodel,  n.  8. 

Museum  number  26619,  collector's  number  (1590) — Dall  and  Bean. 

Dredged  in  10  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Levasheff,  Unaloshka, 
on  the  ridge,  hard  bottom,  by  Sylvanus  Bailey,  July  28, 1880. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  loan  of  tiie  only  other  known  specimen,  an  example  302  milli- 
meters long  taken  at  Unalashka.  Length  of  type  160  millimeters.  The 
species  is  dedicated  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  G.  Brown  Gk)ode. 

Br.  V;  D.  XC,  145j  A.  ca.  185;  P.  ca.  12. 

Greatest  height  of  body  equals  the  post-ocular  part  of  the  head.  Bye, 
equal  to  snout,  5  in  head.  Head  15^  times  in  total  length.  Maxilla 
extends  to  a  little  beyond  the  front  margin  of  the  orbit ;  mandible  to 
middle  of  the  eye.  The  mandibulary  appendage  is  one-half  as  long  as 
the  eye.  The  dorsal  begins  slightly  in  advance  of  the  pectoral;  the 
spinous  portion  equals  6^  times  the  length  of  the  head.  The  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  anus  equals  4%  times  the  length  of 
the  head.  The  anal  begins  under  the  fifty-third  spine  of  the  dorsal. 
The  pectoral  is  half  as  long  as  the  head.  Kone  of  the  dorsal  spines 
are  quite  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  eye.  The  soft  dorsal  and  the 
anal  are  highest  near  the  middle  of  their  length ;  the  height  of  each 
equals  about  f  of  the  body  height  at  the  same  point.  The  free  caudal 
tip  is  about  %  as  long  as  the  eye. 

Raia  pamiiiera,  n.  s. 

Collector's  number  (1763);  Museum  number  27651. 

Taken  at  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  12, 1880,  and  preserved  almost 
entire  after  measurements  and  color  notes  were  made. 
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Bisk  broader  tlum  hmg}  tip  af  moat  riightly  projeotlng,  Anterfor 
margin  of  pectorals  convex  in  front,  then  skidlow  concave,  postericHr 
margin  convex.  Interorbital  distance,  measured  on  tiie  bone,  is  con- 
tained 3^  times  in  distance  from  tip  of  snoat  to  a  line  connecting  the 
front  margins  of  the  orbits.  Interocolar  space  deeply  concave  in  the 
preserved  specimen. 

Breadth  of  disk  eqnals  distance  from  tip  of  tail  to  shoulder-girdle. 
Length  of  tail  eqnals  distance  from  its  root  to  middle  of  eye. 

Tail  nearly  flat  below  with  a  well-marked  lateral  fold  which  is  widest 
posteriorly,  bnt  nowhere  eqnals  the  height  of  the  caudaL  Gandal  small, 
its  height  (7""»)  contained  3  times  in  its  length  (21™»). 

Month  slightly  arched,  its  width  equal  to  3  times  the  length  of  first  dor- 
sal base.  Nasal  flaps  with  a  few  fringes  posteriorly.  Distance  between 
nostrils  contained  1^  times  in  their  distance  from  tip  of  snout.  Teeth 
in  26  or  27  rows,  with  a  short,  moderately  sharp  median  cusp,  which  is 
occasionally  much  worn  in  the  front  of  the  jaws. 

The  largest  spiny  bucklers  on  the  back  are  17  millimeters  long  at  the 
base. 

Snout  above,  supra-occipital  region  and  the  whole  margin  of  pectorals 
and  ventrals  covered  with  small  prickles,  as  is  also  sai  area  along  the 
taU,  especially  on  its  anterior  halt  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
the  top  of  the  tail  is  a  row  of  29  large  spines.  Between  the  dorsals  is 
a  single  large  spine.  Along  the  sides  of  the  tail  are  spines  a  little  larger 
than  those  around  the  margin  of  the  disk.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
disk  is  smooth.  In  a  male,  number  28098,  of  which  we  have  portions 
only,  the  bucklers  are  in  about  22  rows,  with  6  in  a  row  at  the  widest 
part;  the  claspers  are  slender  and  more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  taiL 

Under  surface  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  an  elliptical  patch  of 
small  spines  near  the  tip  of  the  snout 

General  color  olive-brown  above.  There  are  numerous  indistinct  light 
blotches  on  the  disk,  two  of  them  larger  than  the  rest;  the  largest  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  and  surrounds  an  inner  blotch  of  white  nearly 
as  long  as  the  eye.  There  are  two  small  light  blotches,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  tail,  between  the  17th  and  18th  spines  of  the  median  series. 

Ja€ii9UT€1li€1l  t$. 


Cnrrent  number  of  specimen < 

LocaUty | 


(I7») 

27651  9 

UnalAshkm» 

Oct  12, 1880. 


MnUmeton. 


Extreme  lenffth 

Len^hof  duk 

_^  reatest  width  of  diak 

Greatest  width  of  tail  at  base* . . . 

Length  of  branchial  area 

Width  of  branchial  area  tn  tmat . 
Width  of  branchial  area  behind. . 


975 
M7 


47 

70 

196 

IW 
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Mea9uremeni9 — Continued. 


MUUxneUn. 


Head: 

Distance  between  enter  edges  of  spinolee 

Greatest  width  of  month 

Width  of  interorbital  area  on  the  bone  — 

Loigthof  snontlhnneye 

Length  of  eye 

Length  of  snoat  firom  mouth 

Length  of  spiracles 

Distance  fh»m  snout  to  first  dorsal 

Distance  between  outer  humeral  spines  .. 
Dorsal: 

Length  of  base  of  first  dorsal 

Height  of  first  dorsal 

Internal  between  dorsals 

LenjTthof  second  dorsal 

H^ghtof  second  dorsal 

Length  ot  base  of  ventnls 


DisUnce  from  snout  to  end  of  base  of  pectoral . 
nostrils 


Distance  between  outer  edges  of 

Distance  from  snout  to  outer  angle  of  disk 
Caudal: 

Length  of  base 


Veni 


Height . 
itral: 


110 
106 

48 
158 

80 
140 

82 
875 
125 

82 

24 

10 

80 

20 

184 

510 

90 

403 

21 
7 


Length. 


*  Taken  where  the  ventral  insertion  ends. 
▲mmoooBtes  aiirati%  n,  s. 

r  Peinmygon  FlwviaHs  Bioh.  Franklin's  First  Jonroey,  1623,  p.  705 ;  F.  B.  A., 
p.  294. 

f  Petromyzan  horealia  Grd.  Pacific  B.  B.  Beport,  Fishes,  p.  377  (withont  descrip- 
tion). 

Maxillary  tooth  single,  bicuspid ;  mandibulary  with  seven  cusps,  those 
at  the  ends  being  larger  than  the  other  five.  Head  shorter  than  the 
space  occupied  by  the  branchial  openings  and  contained  10^  times  in 
the  total  length  (5^  times  in  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  lip  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  dorsal).  The  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  first 
dorsal  is  3  times  as  long  as  the  first  dorsal  base.  Second  dorsal  base  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  first,  and  the  fin  is  twice  as  high  as  the  first  at  its 
highest  part  The  interspace  between  tiie  dorsals  is  about  §  as  long 
as  the  head.  The  distance  from  the  vent  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  length.  Eye  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  largest 
branchial  opening. 

Colors  of  the  alcoholic  example :  Back  plumbeous,  sides  and  belly 
golden  yellow,  under  surface  of  head  and  neck  silvery. 

Length  of  typ^y  15  inches ;  catalogue  number,  21524 ;  collector's  num- 
ber, 1038,  Anvik,  Yukon  Biver,  Alaska,  Lucien  M.  Turner  (Lat.  63^  N., 
Lon.  160O  ^.  from  Greenwich).  Mr.  Turner  notes  that  it  is  extremely 
abundant  and  is  used  for  food. 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  Jfoy  5, 1881. 
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0BSCRIPTION  OF  A  NKIT  UPBCIBS  OF  FISH,  APOOON  PANDIOIVIS, 
FRO.^  THB  ]»BBP  WATER  OFF  THE  HOUTH  OF  CHESAPEAKE 
BAF. 

BF  O.  BBOITN  GOODE  AND  TABIiETON  H.  BEAN. 

Among  the  fishes  collected  in  October^  1880,  by  Gapt.  Z.  L.  Tanner, 
on  the  Fish  Commission  steamer  Fish  Hawk,  ofif  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  is  a  single  specimen  of  a  species  of  Apogauy  apparently  new 
to  science.  The  specimen  being  somewhat  mutilated,  this  description 
is  necessarily  incomplete. 

Apogon  pandionls,  new  species.    Goode  and  Beau. 

Body  oblong,  rather  robnst,  its  greatest  width  (behind  the  gills)  being 
eqnal  to  half  the  length  of  the  head,  and  contained  six  times  in  the 
length  of  body  without  caudal ;  its  greatest  height  contained  about 
thrice  and  two-thirds  in  the  body  length.  Least  height  of  tail  almost 
equal  to  half  the  greatest  height  of  the  body.  Scales,  small  cycloid, 
forty-five  in  the  lateral  line^  three  longitudinal  rows  above  and  nine 
below  the  lateral  line }  lateral  line  complete. 

Length  of  head  one-third  of  standard  length  of  body,  its  greatest 
width  equal  to  greatest  widtii  of  body.  Length  of  snout  four  and  one- 
half  times  in  length  of  head.  Maxilla  extends  to  a  point  a  very  little 
behind  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pupil,  the  mandible  to  the  vertical 
from  the  middle  of  the  eye.  Length  of  maxilla  equal  to  long  diameter 
of  the  eye.  Preoperculum  apparently  unarmed.  Operculum  with  two 
flexible  points  near  its  upper  posterior  angle.  Gill-rakers  very  long 
and  slender. 

Eye  nearly  circular,  its  longest  diameter  nearly  equals  half  the  length 
of  the  head  and  is  contained  seven  times  in  the  standard  body  length 
nearly  horizontal.  Width  of  interorbital  space  equals  two-thirds  the 
diameter  of  the  eye.  Mouth  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  projecting.  Denti- 
tion in  jaws  hardly  perceptible.  Feeble  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  vomer 
and  on  the  palatine  bones. 

Distance  of  dorsal  from  snout  equal  to  twice  the  greatest  width  of  the 
body;  its  longest  spine  (fourth)  equal  in  length  to  ihree-fourths  the  diam- 
eter of  the  eye.  Distance  from  origin  of  first  dorsal  to  origin  of  second 
dorsal  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  latter 

Dist^ance  of  anal  from  snout  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  head ; 
the  length  of  it49  base  is  equal  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  eye ;  of  its 
longest  ray  to  the  length  of  the  maxilla.  First  anal  spine  minute,  its 
length  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  least  height  of  the  tail ;  the  second 
anal  spine  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  first.  Caudal  deeply  furcate, 
scaled  upon  the  lower  portions  of  the  lobes. 

Distance  of  pectoral  from  snout  equal  to  length  of  head;  its  length 
equal  to  that  of  the  maxilla. 

Distance  of  ventral  from  snout  Blightly  greater  than  one-third  of  the 
standard  body  length. 
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Badial  formula.— D.  VH,  I,  9;  A.  II,  7|;  P.  16;  V,  I,  5. 

SedleSj  in  lateral  line^  45 ;  above  lateral  line,  3 ;  below,  9. 
*  Color  nearly  uniform  light,  reddish  brown,  with  no  blotches.    Scales 
finely  pnnctulate  withbaek. 

Our  description  is  based  upon  mosenm  specimen  No.  26228. 

Among  the  other  interesting  forms  collected  in  the  same  locality  is  a 
yonng  specimen  of  Hoploatethus  mediterraneuSy  and  also  a  species  of 
8corp€enaj»soon  to  be  described. 


OIBTAIililC  CASTINGS  OF  OEIilCATE  NATURAI«  OBJECTS. 

[Translated.] 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Abbass  for  producing  me- 
tallic castings  of  flowers,  leaves,  insects,  &c.  The  object,  a  dead  beetle 
for  example,  is  first  arranged  in  a  natural  position,  and  the  feet  are  con- 
nected with  an  oval  rim  of  wax.  It  is  then  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  paper 
or  wooden  box  by  means  of  pieces  of  tine  wire,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  free, 
and  thicker  wires  are  run  from  the  sides  of  the  box  to  the  object,  which 
subsequently  serve  to  form  air-channels  in  the  mold  by  their  removaL 
A  wooden  stick,  tapering  toward  the  bottom,  is  placed  upon  the  back  of 
the  insect  to  produce  a  runner  for  casting.  The  box  m  then  filled  up 
with  a  paste  of  three  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  one  of  brick-dust, 
made  up  with  a  solution  of  alum  and  sal  ammoniac.  It  is  also  well  first 
to  brush  the  object  with  this  paste  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air  bub- 
bles. After  the  mold  thus  formed  has  set,  the  object  is  removed  from 
the  interior  by  first  reducing  it  to  ashes.  It  is  therefore  dried  slowly, 
and  finally  heated  gradually  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  to  prevent  the  formation  of  flaws  or  cracks.  The  ashes  are  re- 
moved by  i)ouring  mercury  into  the  cold  mold  and  shaking  it  thor- 
oughly before  pouring  it  out,  and  repeating  this  operation  several 
times.  The  thicker  wires  are  then  drawn  out,  and  the  mold  needs  sim- 
ply to  be  thoroughly  heated  before  it  is  filled  with  metal  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  flow  into  all  portions  of  it.  After  it  has  become  cold  it 
is  softened  and  carefully  broken  away  ftx)m  the  casting. 


TUB  OCCITBBElfCB  OF  THE  CANADA  PORCUPINE  IN   HABYI^ANB. 

By  OTTO  LIJOOEB. 

Keferring  to  the  paper  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Canada  Porcupine  in 
West  Virginia  by  Mr.  Goode,  in  Vol.  I,  Proceedings  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  page  264,  I  wish  to  mention  that  this  Porcupine,  Erethizon 
dcrmiusy  is  stiU,  though  rarely,  found  in  Maryland.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  specimen  from  Alleghany 
Proc  Nat  Mus.  81 ^11  Aug.  1 1,  1881. 
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Ooonty,  Maryland.    Another  specimen  I  saw  living  in  confinement  in 
the  Blue  Eidge  Moantains,  where  it  was  caught  two  years  ago.    One 
was  killed  quite  recently  near  Ellicott  City,  Maryland. 
Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  » 

BcUtimorey  May  22, 1881. 


IfOTB    ON  TSB   I«ATII.OI0  OBNBBA. 

By  THEODORE  OII^I.. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  63),  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Gilbert  have  accepted  the  name 
Bekaya  instead^of  Caulolatilus  for  a  genus  of  the  family  Latilidcey  with 
a  foot-note,  ^^CaulolaUluSy  Gill :  nomen  nudum.^  In  order  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  view  may  be  at  once  arrested,  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  history 
of  those  names. 

In  1862,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia"  (p.  240),  the  name  Caulolatilm  was  proposed  as  the  ge- 
neric denomination  of  LatUus  chrysops  and  its  allies,  in  the  following 
terms: 

"The  MalacantUni  of  Poey  form  a  natural  family.  The  Latilus  chrys- 
opsj  VaL,  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  congeneric  with  the  type  of 
LatiluSy  but  is  distinguished  by  its  form  and  the  structure  of  the  fins. 
It  may  be  called  Caulolatilus  chrysopsP 

It  will  be  thus  seen  (1)  that  the  respects  in  which  Caulolatilus  differs 
from  Latilus  were  indicated;  (2)  the  relationships  were  exactly  appre- 
ciated; (3)  a  specific  type  was  mentioned.  There  could  consequently 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant  nor  as  to  the  characters  by  which  it 
should  be  distinguished. 

In  1864,  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences"  (VoL  3,  p.  70),  Dr.  Cooper  proposed  the  name  of  DeJcaya  for  a 
supposed  new  fish,  concerning  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion as  to  its  proper  relationships,  considering  it  "to  be  a  very  aberrant 
form  of  the  Percoid  family,  having  many  of  the  characters  of  other 
orders^  [sic!  ],  but  that  on  the  whole  it  seemed  to  be  most  nearly  related 
to  "the  genus  Heterognaihodortj  of  Bleeker.^  The  remarks  respecting 
the  "other  orders"  and  the  affinities  indicated  the  most  complete  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  type.  The  description  was  equally  at  fault. 
The  "  general  shape''  was  said  to  be  "  elongated  and  fusiform,''  although 
a  shape  less  "fusiform"  could  scarcely  be  associated  with  moderate 
elongation.  In  other  respects  the  description  was  faulty  and  erroneous 
or  vague,  but  these  lapses  need  not  detain  longer. 

The  question  arises  in  such  a  case,  What  is  the  advantage  of  any  de- 
scription?   According  to  the  rules  of  the  British  and  American  associa- 
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tions  for  the  advaucement  of  science,  a  description  is  necessary  as  the 
basis  of  permanent  nomenclatare,  but  like  many  of  the  other  rules  pro- 
pounded in  those  codes,  there  is  no  proper  logical  basis  therefor.  If  a 
description  is  necessary,  it  is  necessary  that  the  description  should  be 
apt,  but,  as  every  naturalist  is  weU  aware,  the  description  is  completely 
ignored  in  practice.  We  adopt,  for  example,  the  name  Perca  and  many 
others  from  LinnsBos  and  his  saccessors,  but  inasmuch  as  those  names 
were  applied  by  older  naturalists  to  forms  that  are  now  relegated  to 
distinct  families,  it  wUl  be  obvious  that  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  definitions.  This  is  recognized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  a  definition  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  the  writer  had 
some  idea  as  to  what  he  was  treating  about.  In  the  case  in  questiou, 
(1),  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  evident  from  the  words  that  the  author  of 
Caulolatiltis  did  have  an  adequate  idea  as  to  both  what  he  was  writing 
of  and  as  to  the  true  distinctions  of  the  fish  considered,  and  (2),  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  author  of  the  name  Bekaya  had  not  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  form  he  described,  and  that  the  name  orig- 
inated simply  from  an  almost  inexcusable  blunder  and  ignorance  of  the 
subject  he  ventured  to  write  upon.  There  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  that  in  any  case  the  name  GauMaUlm  should  be  retained  in 
preference  to  Dekaya,  But  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  complication 
in  the  consideration  of  the  choice  of  names  even  from  the  extreme  stand- 
point from  which  it  is  viewed  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Gilbert.  The  name 
Dekaya  is  inadmissible  as  the  denomination  of  the  Latiloid  fish,  if  for  uo 
other  reason,  because  the  same  name  under  the  form  Dekayia  had  been 
applied  previously  by  Messrs.  H.  Milue  Edwards  and  Haime  to  a  genus 
of  Corals  of  the  family  GhceteUdcB.  (Dekayia,  ff.  Milne  Edwards  et  J. 
Haimej  Monographic  des  Polypiers  fossiles  des  Terrains  Palaeozoiques  in 
Archives  du  Museum  d'  Histoire  Naturelle,  t.  5,  p.  154, 1851;  H.  Milne 
EdwardSj  Histoire  I^aturelle  des  Corallaires  ou  Polypes  proprement  dits, 
t.  3,  p.  283, 1860.) 
The  history  of  the  genus  may  therefore  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

Caulolatilus. 

Synonymy, 

=Caulolatilu8  Gillj  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14,  ]  p.  240, 1862.  (Characters  indi- 
cated.) 

=Dekaya  Cooper j  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  70,  1864.  (Described,  but  errone- 
oosly,  and  name  preoccupied  by  Edwards  and  Haime  in  1851.) 

=Caulolatilu8  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17,]  p.  66,  1865.  (FuUy  de- 
scribed.—Adopted  by  Cooper  (later),  Poey,  Sleeker,  Goode  and  Bean,  Jordan 
&  Gilbert  (at  first.) 

=Dekaya  Jordan  #•  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  v.  4,  p.  53, 1880.  (Name  revived  for 
Caulolatilus,) 

latilus  sp.  Cmv.  et  Val.y  Oilnther^  etc. 
Type  Caulolatilus  ohrysops^Latilm  ohrysops  0.  &  V. 
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The  following  genus  is  very  nearly  allied,  viz: 

Pbolatilus. 

Spnanymy, 

=ProlatUu8  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17,]  p.  67,  1865. 
latilus  sp.  Cuv.  &  YaLy  JenynSy  Oilnthevj  etc. 

Type  Prolatilus  ju^ulari8=Latilus  jugularis  0.  &  V. 

Apparently  closely  related  to  ProlaUlus  is  Pinguipes,  viz: 

PiNauiPBS. 

8}fnonifmy, 
=Piiigaipe8  Cuv,  /*  Val,f  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  t.  3,  p.  277,  1829. 
Type  Pinguipes  hrasiliantLS  G.  &  Y. 

The  following  genus  has  been  associated  with  the  preceding  by  all 
who  have  treated  of  them,  save  Dr.  P.  von  Bleeker.  That  ichthyologist 
ha«  referred  Latilus  to  the  family  of  "Percoidei''  and  its  tenth  subfam- 
ily, "Sparifbrmes''  and  **  Phalanx  Denticini,"  and  removed  CaulolatUus 
and  Prolatilus  from  all  close  relationship  therewith.  '*(Spec.  plures 
familiaa  Parapercioid.  adnumer.)''  What  are  the  exact  affinities  must  be 
determined  by  a  study  of  the  anatomy. 

Latilus. 

<LatilaB  Cuv.  #-  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  dea  Poissons,  t.  5,  p.  369,  (t.  9,  p.  495,)  1890. 
=Latilu8  Gillf  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.,  [v.  17,]  p.  67,  (by  exclusion,)  1865. 
=Latilas  Bleeker j  Archives  Norland.  Sc.  exactes  et  nat.,  1. 11,  p.  279,  1876. 

Type  Latilm  ^mvs^Ckyryphama  sima  Bl.  Schneid.=:XaMti«  argenitatus- 
C.  &  V. 

To  Latilus  the  following  genus  seems  to  be  most  nearly  related,  but 
whether  such  is  really  the  case  cannot  be  considered  settled  till  its  oste- 
ology is  examined. 

LOPHOLATILUS. 

Synonjfmy, 
=:Lopholatilu8  Goode  ^  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  v.  2,  p.  205, 1879. 

Type  Lopholatilus  chamceleonticeps  Goode  &  Bean. 
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I.IST  OF  SPBCIBS  OF  HIO^I^B  AIf]»  SOVTH  AMBBICAN  BIRDS  NOT 
€ONTAIIfB]»  MN  TKB  VNITBD  9TATB8  NATIONAJL  JHITSBirJII. 

By  ROBERT  RIBOITAT. 

[Corrected  to  July,  1881.] 

[^one  of  the  species  named  in  the  following  list  are  at  present  in  the 
collection  of  the  United  States  I^ational  Moseom,  and  any  of  them  that 
can  be  supplied  by  correspondents  of  the  Mnseom,  or  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institation,  wiU  be  very  thankfully  received.  | 

Family  Tubdid^. 

Oatharos  anrantiirostris  (JZar^.).    Yeneznela, 
mexicanns  Bp.    Mexico  to  Yeragna. 
mentalis  8cl.  et  Salt.    Bolivia, 
phaeopleoras  Sol.  et  SaU.    Colombia, 
alticola  Oodm.  et  8alv.    Guatemala. 
Tardus  luridus  Bp.    Golombia. 

f umigatus  lAcht.    Venezuela  to  Brazil. 

fnscater  Xa/r.  et  WOrh.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 

olivater  Lafr.    Venezuela. 

nigriceps  Jelslci.    Western  Peru. 

brunneus  Lawr.    Upper  Amazons. 

leucops  Taczan,    Northwestern  Peru.  * 

maranonicus  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 
Margarops  sanctse-lucisB  8cl.    Sta  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Harporhynchus  ocellatus  8cl.    Southwestern  Mexico. 
Mimus  dorsalis  {L<tfr.  et  WOrh,).    Bolivia. 

lividus  Lichi.    Eastern  BraziL 

patachonicus  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Patagonia  and  Arg.  Bep. 

tiifasciatus  OaulcL    Galapagos. 

parvulus  Oauld.    Galapagos. 

Family  PTiLOOONATiD-ffi. 

Myiadestes  ardesiaceus  Less.    BraziL 

griseiventer  Tschudi.    Peru. 

montanus  Cory.    Haiti. 
GichlopsiB  leucogonys  Cah.    BraziL 

Family  SyJjYUDM. 
Polioptila  plumbeiceps  Lator.    Venezuela. 
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FamUy  Troglodytid^. 

Campylorhynchas  gularis  ScL    Mexico. 

nuchalis  Cab.    Venezuela  and  Trinidad, 
variegatas  {Chm.).    Brazil. 

hypostictus  ( Oould.)    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia, 
bicolor  Pelz.    Goiana. 
Cinnicerthia  peruana  {Caban.).    Peru. 
Cyphorinus  modulator  (WOrb.).    Amazons. 

diclirous  8cl.  et  Salt.    Colombia. 
Microcerculus  bambla  {Bodd.).    Guiana. 

albigularis  Scl.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
marginatus  Scl.    Peru  and  Colombia, 
squamatulus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
tseniatus  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Thryophilus  rufiventris  Scl.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
minor  {Pelz.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
longirostris  (VieilL).    Brazil, 
nisorius  Scl.    Mexico, 
fulvus  Scl.    High  Peru. 
Thryothorus  coraya  {Gm.).    Guiana  and  Amazonia. 

mystacalis  Scl.    Western  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
euophrys  Scl.    Western  Ecuador, 
cantator  JeMi.    Central  Peru, 
sclateri  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 
Troglodytes  tessellatus  Lafr.  et  WOrb.    Panama  to  Bolivia. 
Cistothorus  graminicola  Jelski.    Central  Peru. 

brunneiceps  Salv.    Western  Ecuador, 
sequatorialis  Later.  ,  Ecuador. 

Family  Motacillid^. 

Anthus  chii  Vieill.    Southern  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
nattereri  ScL    Southern  Brazil, 
peruvianus  JVic^o/«(m.    Peru, 
calcaratus  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
brevirostris  Tacza/n.    Central  Peru. 

Family  Mniotiltid^. 

DendrcBca  eoa  Oosse.    Jamaica. 
Geothlypis  speciosa  Scl.    Eastern  Mexico, 
semiflava  Scl.    Ecuador, 
chiriquensis  Salv.    Chiriqui. 
Basileuterus  hypoleucus  Bp.    Eastern  Brazil. 

bivittatus  {Lafr.  et  d?Orb.).    Costa  Rica  to  Bolivia, 
griseiceps  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 
cinereicoUis  ScL    Colombia. 
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Basileateras  mesoleacos  Sol.    Oaiana. 

lateoviridis  Bp.    Colombia. 

leacophrys  yatt    Brazil. 

eaopbrys  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 

cabanisi  Berlepsch.    Vonezuela. 

conspicillatus  Salv,  et  Oodm.    Colombia. 

trifeficiatus  Stolzm.    Northern  Peru. 

striaticeps  Cahan.    Central  Pera. 

diachloras  Cahan.    Central  Peru. 

castaneiceps  Scl.  et  Salv.     TFestem  Ecuador. 
Setophaga  brunneiceps  (Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia, 
ruficoronata  Kaup.    Ecuador, 
albifirons  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
flaveola  {Lafr.).    Ecuador, 
chrysops  Sa^lv.    Colombia, 
melanocephaia  Ischudi.    Peru, 
castaneocapilla  Cahan.    Guiana. 
Granatellus  pelzelni  Scl.    Amazons. 

Family  Vibeonid^. 

Hylophilus  thoracicus  (Max.).    Southeastern  Brazil  and  Amazons, 
pectoralis  Scl.    Brazil  to  Guiana, 
muscicapinns  Scl.  et  Salv.    Brazil  to  Guiana, 
semibrunneus  Lafr.    Colombia. 

hypoxanthus  Pelz.    Trinidad,  Venezuela,  and  Amazons, 
brunneiceps  Scl.    Amazons  and  Guiana, 
ferrugineifrons  Scl.    Colombia  and  Amazons, 
insularis  Scl.    Tobago, 
acuticauda  Lawr.    Venezuela, 
semicinereus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Lower  Amazons, 
fiiscicapillus  Scl.  ct  Salv.    Ecuador, 
flaviventris  Cohan.    Western  Peru. 
Vireolanius  eximius  Baird.    Colombia. 

chlorogaster  Bp.    Amazons. 
Cyclorhis  albiventris  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Brazil, 
wiedi  Pelz.    Southern  Brazil, 
virenticeps  Scl.    Western  Ecuador, 
contrerasi  Taczan.    Peru, 
altirostris  Salv.    Argentine  Republic. 

Family  Dulid-E. 

Dulus  nuchalis  Sic.    Antilles. 

Family  HiBUNDiNiDiB. 

Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota  ( Vieill).    Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 
Tachydneta  andecola  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Peru. 
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Tachycineta  leucopygia  Stolzm.    Northern  Peru. 
Atticora  melanoleaca  (Max.).    Eafitem  Brazil. 

cinerea  {Ghn.).    Ecuador. 

tibialis  {Cass.).    Pera  and  Panama. 
Ootile  facata  (Temm.).    Brazil  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 

Family  Ccebebid^. 

Diglossa  major  Cab.    Guiana. 

carbonaria  {Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia. 

gloriosa  8cl.  et  8alv.    Venezuela. 

glauca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 

pectoralis  Caban.    Central  Peru. 

mystacalis  Lafr.    Andes  of  Bolivia. 
Diglossopis  caerulescens  Scl.    Venezuela  to  Ecuador. 
Oreomanes  fraseri  Scl.    Ecuador. 
Conirostrum  ferrugineiventre  Scl.    Bolivia, 
atrocyanea  Lafr.    Bolivia, 
cyaneum  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Xenodacnis  parina  Cdban.    Peru. 

Dacnis  analis  Lafr.  et  d^Orb.    Upper  Amazons  and  Guiana, 
xanthopthalma  JelsU.    Central  Peru, 
modesta  Caban.    Peru. 
Dacnidea  leucogastra  IVu^an.    Central  Pern. 
Certhidea  fusca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Galapagos. 
Chloropbanes  purpurascens  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 
Certhiola  caboti  Baird.    Yucatan  (Cozumel  I.). 

magnirostris  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 

Family  Tanagbid^. 

Chlorophonia  frontalis  Scl.    Venezuela, 
flavirostris  ScL    Ecuador, 
pretrei  {Lafr.).    Colombia. 
Euphonia  sclateri  Sund.    Porto  Eico. 

trinitatis  StricJcL     Trinidad  and  coast-region  of  Venezuela 
and  Colombia. 

minuta  Cab.    Guiana  to  Guatemala. 

ruficeps  Lafr.  et  WOrb.    Bolivia^  Amazons,  and  Venezuela. 

vittata  Scl.    Brazil. 

gnatho  Cab.    Costa  Bica. 

chrysopasta  ScL  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons  and  Venezuela. 

chalcopasta  Scl  et  Salv.    Colombia. 

cayana  {Linn.).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

plumbea  Du  Bus.    Amazons. 

finschi  Scl.  et  Salv.    Guiana. 

insignis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Tanagrella  calophrys  Cab.    Guiana  and  XTp]>er  Amazons. 
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Pipridea  castaneiventris  Scl.    Bolivia. 
Galliste  fastaosa  {Less.).    BraziL 

fiorida  Sd.  et  Salv.    Costa  Bica. 
graminea  {8p%x).    Oniana. 
cacollata  {Sw.).    Yenezoela. 
cyaDoptera  {Sw.).    Venezuela, 
lavinia  Oclss.    Panama  to  Nicaragua, 
albiventris  Otoai.    Guiana, 
atrocsemlea  {Tsch.).    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
cabanisi  8cL    Western  Guatemala 
argentea  {Tsch.).    Peru, 
rufigenis  BcL    Venezuela, 
hardaubi  Scl.    Colombia, 
xanthocephala  {Tsch.).    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
fnlvicervix  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
argyrofenges  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
punctulata  Scl  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
melanotis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
albertinsB  Pelz.    Brazil. 
Iridomis  reinhardti  ScL    Peru, 
jelskii  Caban.    Peru. 
PcedlothraupiA  igniventris  (Lafr,  et  WOrh).    Bolivia, 
lacrymosa  {Du  Bus).    Peru, 
melanogenys  Salv.  et  Godm.    Colombia, 
ignicrissa  Caban.    Central  Peru. 
Buthraupis  montana  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia. 

edwardsi  Elliot.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Gompsocoma  sumptuosa  {Less.).    Venezuela  to  Peru. 

flavinucha  {Lafr.  et  dHOrb.).    Bolivia. 
Dnbusia  selysia  Bp.    Ecuador. 

Tanagra  olivina  Scl.    Interior  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 
Spindalis  zena  {Linn.).    Bahamas. 
Bamphoccelus  ephipialis  Scl.    Upper  Amazons, 
uropygialis  Bp.    Guatemala, 
chrysonotus  Lafr.    Colombia. 
Pyranga  erythrocephala  {Sw.).    Mexico. 

roseigularis  Cabot.    Yucatan. 
Ortbogonys  cyanicterus  ( VieilL).    Guiana. 
Lamprotes  albocristatus  Lafr.    Colombia. 
PhcBnicothranpis  gutturalis  Sd.    Colombia. 
Lanio  versicolor  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Eucometis  penidUata  {Spix).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

albicoUis  {Lafr.  et  d?Orb.).    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
spodocepliala  {Bp.).    Veragua  to  Guatemala. 
Tachypbonus  phceniceus  Sw.    Upper  Amazons. 

ruflventris  {Spix).    Upper  Amazons. 
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Tachyphonus  intercedens  Berlepsch.    Trinidad. 
Nemosia  peruana  (Bp.).    Upper  Amazons, 
ruflceps  (Lajr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia, 
falvescens  StricJcl.    Brazil  and  Amazons, 
sordida  (Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia, 
ornata  8cL    Western  Ecuador, 
fulviceps  (Cab,).    Venezuela, 
inomata  Taczan.    Northern  Peru, 
chrysopis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Pyrrhocoma  ruflceps  {StricJcl.).    Southern  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Chlorospingus  flavipectus  {Lqfir.).    Colombia. 

atripileus  (Lafr.).    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
melanotis  Scl.    Colombia, 
oleaginous  Scl.    Colombia, 
verticalis  (Lafr.).    Colombia, 
lichtensteini  Scl.    Colombia, 
castaneicollis  Scl.    Eastern  Peru, 
goeringi  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
calophrys  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
cinereocephalus  Jelski.    Central  Perti. 
chrysogaster  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
chrysophrys  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
olivaceus  (Bonap.).    Guatemala, 
berlepschl  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
nigrifrons  Later.    Ecuador, 
auricularis  Cohan.    Peru. 
phsBOcephalus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Buarremon  torquatus  (Lafr.  et  WOrb,).    Bolivia, 
phseopleurus  Scl.    Venezuela, 
rufinuchus  (Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia, 
leucopterus  (Jard.).    Ecuador, 
albi&enatus  (Boiss.).    Colombia. 
meridsB  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
schistaceus  (Boiss.).    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
semirufiis  (Boiss.).    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
fulviceps  (Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia, 
castaneiceps  Scl.    Ecuador, 
specularis  Salv.    Northern  Peru, 
tricolor  Taxizan.    Central  Peru, 
melanops  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
taczanowskii  Scl.  et  Salv.    Peru, 
castaneifrons  Scl.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Venezuela, 
elaeoprorus  Sol.  et  Salv.    Colombia, 
melanolsemus  ScL  et  Salv.    Southern  Peru, 
spodionotus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
comptus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
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BoarremoQ  inorDatus  8cL  et  8alv.    Ecuador. 

melanocephalns  8alv.  et  Oodm.    Oolombia. 
leacopis  ScL  et  8alv.    Ecaador. 
castaneiventris  8cl.  et  Salv. 
PhsBnicophilns  dominicensis  Cory.    Haiti. 
Arremon  orbignyi  8cU    Bolivia. 

devillei  Bp.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
wuchereri  Sol.  et  8alv.    Eastern  Brazil, 
nigriceps  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 
Oreothraupis  arremonops  8cl.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Lamprospiza  melanoleuca  ( VieiU.).    Ouiana. 
Psittospiza  elegans  {Tsch.).    Peru. 

Saltator  superciliaris  {8pix).    Amazons,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
c^rulescens  Vieill.    Paraguay  and  Bolivia, 
maxillosus  Oah.    Southern  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
rufiventris  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Bolivia, 
orenocensis  Lafr.    Venezuela. 
Oonothraupis  speculigera  {Oould).    Upper  Amazons. 
Malacothraupis  dentata  Sol.  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 
Microspingus  trifasciatus  JelsTci.    Central  Peru. 
Pit^lns  fuliginosus  {Daud.).    Southern  and  Eastern  BraziL 
celsBuo  (Lioht).    Mexico, 
humeralis  Lawr.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

Family  Fbingillid^. 

Pheucticus  uropygialis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
chrysogaster  (Less.).    Venezuela  and  Ecuador, 
crissalis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Geospiza  magnirostris  Oould.    Oalapagos  Islands, 
nebulosa  Oould.    Oalapagos  Islands, 
dentirostris  Oould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
dubia  Oould.    Oalapagos  Islands. 
Gnathospiza  raimondi  Taczan.    Northern  and  Western  Peru. 
Oryzoborus  maximiliani  Cab.    Southern  and  Eastern  Brazil, 
occidentalis  Scl.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
melas  Scl.  et  Salv.    Guiana,  Amazons,  Brazil, 
atrirostris  Scl.  et  Salv.    Peru. 
Amaurospiza  concolor  Cab.    Costa.  Eica  and  Panama. 

unicolor  {Burm.).    Brazil. 
Spermophila  pileata  Scl.    South  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

nigro-rufa  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  interior  of  Brazil, 
lineata  {Om.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons, 
ocellata  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons  and  Venezuela, 
bicolor  Lafr.  et  WOrb.    Bolivia, 
obscura  Ta^sza/n.    Central  Peru, 
simplex  JeUiH.    Western  Peru. 
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Spermopliila  enlefi  Caban.    Soatheastem  Brazil. 
Keorhynchus  nasesus  Bp.    Western  Peru. 
Gamarbynchos  crassirostris  Qould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
psittaculas  Chuld.    Galapagos  Islands, 
variegatus  8cL  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
habeli  Scl.  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
prosthemelas  8oL  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
clnereus  (Lafr.).    Northern  and  Eastern  Pern. 
Gactomis  assimilis  Gould.    Galapagos  Islands. 

ablngdoni  Scl.  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
pallida  Scl.  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands. 
Dolospingas  nnchalis  Elliot.    Orinoco  Biver. 
Phonipara  fumosa  Lawr.    Trinidad. 
Haplospiza  nniformis  ScL  et  Salv.    Mexico. 

Paroaria  capitata  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Paraguay  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
Coryphospingus  gnseocristatos  (Lafr^  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia. 
Porphyrospiza  cyanella  {Sparm.).    Interior  of  BraziL 
Tiaris  omata  {Max.).    Brazil. 
Xenospingos  concolor  (Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Pern. 
Poospiza  omata  {Landb.).    Argentine  Bepublic  (Mendoza). 

torquata  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).     Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic 

(Mendoza). 
bonapartei  Scl.    Western  Peru, 
cinerea  Bp.    Brazil. 

melanoleuca  Vieill.    Argentine  Bepublic  and  Paraguay. 
c8Bsar  Scl.  et  Salv.    Peru, 
hypochoudriaca  (LPOrb.  et  Lafr.).    Bolivia. 
Spodiomis  jardinei  Scl.    Ecuador. 
Phrygilus  atriceps  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
ocularis  Scl.    Ecuador, 
plebeius  Cab.    Peru  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
melanoderus  (Qtu^  et  Oaim.).     Falkland  Islands  and  Pata- 
gonia, 
erythronotus  (Phil,  et  Landb.).    Chili. 
Diuca  minor  Bp.    Patagonia. 

sx)eculifera  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Catamenia  homochroa  Scl.    Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

inomata  (Lafr.).    Bolivia. 
"Zonotrichia''  quinquistriata  Scl.  et  Salv.    Mexico, 
strigiceps  Qould.    Patagonia, 
canicapilla  Qould.    Patagonia. 
SpizeUa  pinetorum  Salv.    Guatemala. 
Peuc2da  notosticta  Scl.  et  Salv.    Mexico. 
Ammodromus  petenicus  Salv.    Guatemala. 

Cotumiculus  peruanus  Bp.    Bolivia  and  Upper  Amazons  to  Colombia. 
Saltatricula  multicolor  Burm.    Argentine  Bepublic. 
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Embemagra  olivascens  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Be- 
pnblic  (Mendoza). 
superciliosa  8alv.    Costa  Biea. 
Emberizoides  melanotis  Temm.    Sonthem  and  Eastern  BraziL 
Haemopbila  sumichrasti  Lavor.    Western  Mexico, 
homeralis  Cab.    Mexico. 

stolzmanni  Taezan.    Northern  and  Western  Peru. 
Pipilo  mystacalis  Taczan.    Central  Pern. 
Pyrgisoma  kieneri  Bp.    Mexico. 
Chrysomitris  strata  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia  and  Penu 
spinesceus  Bp.    Colombia, 
atriceps  8alv.    Guatemala. 
capitaUs  Oaban.    Central  Pern. 
Sycalis  flaveola  {Linn.).    Columbia  to  South  Brazil. 

Columbiana  Cab.    Yeneznela,  Guiana,  and  Lower  Amazons. 

luteola  {Sparm.).    Colombia  to  Chili  and  Argentine  Bepublic 

chrysops  8cl.    Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

lutea  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 

luteocephala  [Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia. 

nropygialis  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia. 

raimondi  JeUH.    Western  Peru. 

Family  Iotebid^. 

Clypeicterus  oseryi  DevUle.    Upper  Amazons. 
Ostinops  bifasciatus  {Spix).    Lower  Amazons. 

atrovirens  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).   Colombia  and  Amazons  to  Bolivia, 
atrocastaneus  Caban.    Peru. 
Gassicus  chrysonotus  IPOrh.  et  Lafr.    Bolivia. 
Icterus  cayanensis  {Linn.).    Guiana. 

maculi-alatus  Cassin.    Guatemala. 
Molothrus  purpurascens  Sahn.    Western  Peru. 

discolor  {Cassin).    Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
AgelsBus  cyanopus  {VieiU.).    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Lampropsar  guianensis  {Cab.).    Guiana  and  Venezuela. 

warszewiezi  Cab.    Ecuador  and  Peru. 
Quiscalus  assimilis  Scl.    Veragua  to  Colombia, 
lugubris  8w.    Guiana  and  Trinidad, 
subalaris  Boiss.    Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

Family  CoBViD-ffl:. 

Xanthura  yncas  csBruleocephala  {Dubois).    Venezuela  and  Trinidad. 
Oyanolyca  viridicyanea  {Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 

jolysea  {Bp.).    Peru. 

armillata  {Cray).    Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

meridana  {8ol.  et  8alv.).    Venezuela. 

bogotana  {8cl.  et  Salv.).    Bogota. 
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Apheloooma  ultramarina  {Bp.).    Mexico. 
Gjanocorax  cayanos  (Linn.).    Guiana. 

diedngi  Pelz.    Brazil. 

Bclateri  Heine.    Oolombia. 

intermedins  Heine.    Venezuela. 

chilensis  {Bonap.).    Bolivia  and  GhilL 

inexpectatus  Elliot.    Brazil. 

heckeli  Pelz.    Brazil. 

flavigastra  (Lath.).    Trinidad  to  Oolombia;  Oniana? 
Gissolopha  germana  {ScLet 8alv.).    Belize,  Peten,  and Merida  (Yncatan). 
Psilorhinns  cyanogenys  Oray.    Coast  of  Honduras. 
Corvus  minutus  Oundl.    Cuba. 

solitarius  Wurt.    St.  Domingo. 

Family  OxYEHAMPHiD-fflu 

Oxyrhamphus  flammiceps  {Temm.).    Brazil. 

Family  TtbannidIzb. 

Conopophaga  aurita  {Oni.).    Guiana. 

torrida  8cl.    Eastern  Ecuador. 

peruviana  Des  Murs.    Eastern  Ecuador  and  Amazons, 
gutturalis  Scl.    Colombia, 
castaneiceps  Scl    Peru  and  Colombia, 
ardesiaca  Lafr.  et  d'Orb.    Bolivia  and  Upper  Amazons, 
melanogastra  M6n6tr.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Amazons, 
maximiliani  Cab.    Southern  Brazil  (Rio). 
Corythopis  anthoides  {Puck.).    Quiana. 

humivagans  Jelshi.    Central  Peru, 
nigro-cincta  {IPOrb.  et  Lafr.).    Bolivia. 
Agriornis  pollens  iScl.    Ecuador, 
solitaria  Scl.    Ecuador, 
insolens  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru.    * 
Myiotheretes  erythropygia  Scl.    Ecuador. 
Teenioptera  velata  Licht.    Southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
murina  {Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Patagonia, 
rubetra  Burnt.    Argentine  Republic  and  Patagonia, 
australis  Philippi.    Patagonia. 
OchthodiflBta  fumigata  {Boi88.).    High  Colombia.  ^ 

signatus  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
fuscorufus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia  and  interior  of  Peru. 
Ochthceca  fumicolor  Scl.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

superciliosa  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Venezuela, 
oenanthoides  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    High  Bolivia, 
polionota  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru, 
leucophrys  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.),    High  Bolivia. 
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OchthoBca  albidiema  {Lafr.).    Oolombia. 

rufipectoralis  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia, 
rufimarginata  Later.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
nigrita  8cl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
cinnamomeiventris  {Lafr.).    Colombia, 
diadema  (Hartl.).    Colombia, 
gratiosa  ScL    Ecuador, 
murina  8cl.    Oniana. 
pulchella  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
arenacea  Scl.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Colombia, 
salvini  Taczan.    Peru. 
.    leucometopa  Scl.  et  Salv.    Western  Peru, 
thoracica  Jelski.     Central  Peru, 
poliogastra  Salv.  et  Oodm.     High  Colombia, 
taenioptera  (Caban.).    Peru. 
Sayomis  latirostris  Cab.    Ecuador. 
Fluvicola  pica  {Bodd.).    Guiana. 

climacura  ( VieilL).    Brazil, 
atripennis  Scl.    Western  Ecuador. 
Cnipolegus  nigerrinius  ( VieilL),    Brazil, 
aterrimus  Kaup.    Bolivia. 

anthracinus  Heine.    Argentine  Bepublic  (Mendoza). 
unicolor  Kaup.    Upper  Amazons, 
hudsoni  Scl.    Patagonia. 
pusillu8  Scl.  et  Salv.    Amazons. 
Muscisaxicola  albifrons  Tsch.    Peru. 

flu\iatili8  Scl.  et  Salv.    Peru, 
rufipennis  JelsJci.    Central  Peru. 
Platyrhynchus  rostratus  {Lath.).    Brazil, 
flavigularis  Scl.    Colombia, 
senex  Sal.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Todirostrum  chrysocrotaphum  Strickl.    Amazons. 

guttatum  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Colombia, 
calopterum  Scl.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
picatum  Scl.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
capitale  Scl.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
pulchellum  Scl.    High  Peru, 
rufigene  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
signatum  Scl.  et  Salv.    Amazons. 
Enscarthmus  nidipendulus  {Max.).    Brazil, 
fumifrons  {Hartl).    Brazil, 
gularis  {Temm.).    Brazil, 
grenadensis  {Hartl.).    Colombia, 
striaticollis  {Lafr.).    Brazil, 
impiger  Scl.  et  Salv.    Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
wuchereri  Scl.  et  Salv.    Brazil. 
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Eascarthmas  Mviceps  8cL    Peru  and  Western  Ecnador. 
spicifer  (Lafr.).    Upper  Amazons, 
ocularis  8alv.    Western  Ecuador, 
mfigularis  Cdban.    Western  Peru, 
pyrrhops  Cohan.    Peru, 
pelzelni  Rcl.  et  8alv.    Brazil  (Cuyuba). 
Orchilus  auricularis  ( VidU.).    Brazil. 

ecaudatus  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).     Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  Costa 
Eica. 
Colopterus  galeatus  {Bodd.).    Guiana  and  Venezuela. 
Hapalocercus  acutipennis  8cl.  et  8alv.    Colombia  and  Peru. 
Habrura  minima  (Oould.).    Uruguay. 
Pogonotriccus  eximius  {Temm.).    BraziL 

ophthalmicus  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Leptotriccus  sylviola  Cab.    Brazil. 

superciliaris  8cl.  et  8alv.    Veragua. 
Ceratotriccus  furcatus  {Lafr).    Southeastern  Brazil. 
Btigmatura  flavo-cinerea  {Burnt.).    Argentine  Eepublic. 
Serpopbaga  subflava  8cl,  et  8alv.    Brazil  (Para). 
parvirostris  Oould.    Chili, 
poecilocerca  8cl.  et  8alv.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
albogrisea  8cL  et  8alv.    Ecuador. 
AnsBretes  femandezianus  Fhilippi.    Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
agilis  8cL    Colombia, 
flavirostris  8eL  et  8alv.    Bolivia. 
Leptopogon  peruvianus  8cl.  et  8alv.    Upper  Amazons, 
erythrops  8cl.    Colombia. 
pcBcilotis  8cl.    Colombia, 
auritus  JelsH.    Central  Peru. 
tristis  8cl.  et  8alv.    Bolivia, 
minor  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 
Phyllomyias  brevirostris  8pix.    Brazil. 

burmeisteri  Cab.  et  Hein.    Brazil, 
semifusca  8cl.    Guiana  to  Colombia;  Brazil, 
platyrhyncha  8cl.  et  8alv.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
tumbezana  Taczan.    I^orth  Peru, 
cinereicapilla  Cdban.    Western  Peru. 
Omitliion  inerme  Hartl.    Guiana. 

obsoletum  {Max.).    Brazil, 
l^ranniscus  cinereiceps  8cl.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
chrysops  8cl.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
improbus  8cl.  et  8alv.    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
leuoogonys  8cL  et  Salv.    Colombia, 
gracilipes  8cl    Eastern  Peru  and  Upper  Amazons, 
griseiceps  8cl.  et  8alv.    Ecuador, 
viridissimus  Sol    Central  Peru. 
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Tyranneutes  brachyaras  Sel  et  Salv.    British  Guiana. 
Elainea  gigas  8cl.    Eastern  Ecnador. 

pallatangsB  Sol    Western  Ecuador, 
fallax  8d.    Jamaica. 

elegans  Pelz.    Amazons,  Oolombia,  and  Oniana. 
caniceps  8w.    Amazons,  Colombia,  and  Panama, 
mficeps  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Amazons, 
obscnra  (Lajr.  et  WOrh.).    Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
mesoleuca  Cab.  et  Hein.    Brazil, 
arenarum  8alv.    Costa  Bica. 
affinis  Burm.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
leucospodia  Ta4!zan.    Northern  Peru. 
Snblegatns  glaber  8cL  et  8alv.    Venezuela. 

murinus  (/S^>ia?).    Lower  Amazons. 
Myiozetetes  ruflpennis  Lator.    Venezuela. 

similis  (l^pix).    Brazil,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
luteiventris  8cl.    Eastern  Ecuador,  Upper  Amazons,  and 
Guiana. 
Ehynchocyclus  olivaceus  (Temm.).    Brazil. 

fulvipectus  8cl.    Western  Ecuador, 
viridiceps  8cL  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons, 
megacephalns  8w.    Brazil  and  Amazons, 
peruvianus  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Conopias  inomata  {Later.).    Venezuela  and  Trinidad. 

cinchoneti  (Tech.).    Peru  and  Colombia. 
Pitangus  gabbi  Lawr.    St.  Domingo. 
Sirystes  sibilator  ( Vieill).    Brazil. 

albogriseus  Lawr.    Panama,  Colombia,  and  Amazons, 
albocinereus  ScU  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia. 
Myiodynastes  hemichrysus  (Cab.).    Veragua  and  Costa  Eica^ 
Muscivora  swainsoni  Pelz.    Eastern  Brazil. 

castelnaudi  (Dev.).    Upper  Amazons. 
Hirundinea  sclateri  Reinh.    Eastern  Peru  and  Colombia. 
Myiobius  vieillotides  (Lafr.).    Venezuela, 
pulcher  Sel.    Ecuador, 
rufescens  Salv.    Western  Peru, 
capitalis  Salv.    Costa  Eica, 
aureiventris  Sel.    High  Peru, 
superciliosus  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
stellatus  Caban.    Ecuador. 
Empidochanes  fringillaris  Pelz.    South  Brazil. 

poecilurus  Sel.    Colombia  and  Pern. 
Mitrephorus  ochraceiventris  Caba/n.    Western  Peru. 
Empidonax  griseigularis  Later.    Panama  and  Western  Ecuador, 
atriceps  Salvin.    Veragua. 
andinus  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 12  Au».  11,  1881. 
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Empidonax  pectoralis  Lawr.    Central  Mexico. 
Oontopus  ardesiacns  {Lafr.).    Venezuela  to  Ecuador, 
ochraceus  8cl,  et  Salv.    Costa  Rica, 
brachytarsus  8cl.    Mexico  to  Colombia ;  Amazons, 
schotti  Lawr.     Yucatan. 
Blacicus  blancoi  Oundl.    Porto  Bico. 
Myiochanes  cinereus  {8pix).    Brazil,  Amazons,  and  Ecuador. 

nigrescens  8cl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Myiarchus  magnirostris  {Gray).    Gulapagos  Island, 
semirufus  8cl.  et  Salv.    Peru, 
cephalotes  Stolzm.   Peru, 
apicalis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Colombia. 
GCyrannus  niveigularis  Scl.    Western  Ecuador, 
albigularis  Burm.    Eastern  Brazil, 
aurantio-atro-cristatns  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Argentine  Republic, 

Bolivia,  and  Eastern  Peru, 
apolites  {Cah.  &  Hein.).    (Hab.  ignot). 

Family  Pipeid^. 

Piprites  pileatus  {Temm.).    Brazil, 
cbloris  ( Temm.).    Brazil. 

chlorion  (Gab.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Colombia, 
griseiceps  Salv.    Costa  Rica. 
tschudU  (Jaban.    Peru. 
Xenopipo  atronitens  Cab.    Guiana  and  Colombia. 
Pipra  heterocerca  Scl.    Amazons. 
flayicolUs  Scl.    Amazons. 

fasciata  Lafr.    Amazons,  interior  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
comuta  Spix.    Upper  Amazons, 
nattered  Scl.    Amazons, 
cseruleocapilla  Tach.    Peru, 
virescens  Felz.    Amazons. 
Neopipo  cinnamomea  Lawr.    Upper  Amazons. 
Machaeropterus  pyrocephalus  Scl.    Amazons  and  interior  of  Brazil. 
Chiroxiphia  regina  Scl.    Upper  Amazons. 
Metopothrix  aurantlaca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons. 
ChiromachaBris  coronata  Bouc.    Colombia. 
Heteropelma  turdinum  {Maa.).    Brazil. 

wallacei  Scl.  et  Salv.    Lower  Amazons. 

amazonum  Scl.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia. 

Btenorhynchum  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 

virescens  (Maa.).    Brazil. 

flavicapillum  Scl.    Brazil. 

chrysocephalum  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Amazons. 

aurifrons  {Max.).    Brazil. 
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Heterocercos  linteatas  StricM.    Upper  Amazons. 

flavivertex  Pafe.    Interior  of  Guiana. 

aurantiivertex  8cl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Schiffomis  major  Bp.    Upper  Amazons, 
rufa  Pehs.    Interior  of  BraziL 

Family  CoriNGiD-ffi:. 

Tityra  inquisitor  (01/.).    Brazil  and  Ouiana. 

inquisitrix  8cl.  et  8alv.    Bolivia. 
Hadrostomus  homochrous  Sd.    Western  Ecuador  and  Panama. 

audax  Cohan.    Western  Peru. 
Pachyrhamphus  surinamus  (lAwn.).    Guiana. 

spodiurus  861.    Western  Ecuador, 
niger  Spix.   Guiana,  Amazons,  Trinidad,  and  Colombia, 
intermedins  Berlepsch.    Venezuela. 
Latfaria  plumbea  [lAoht.).    Brazil. 

subalaris  8d.    Upper  Amazons, 
cryptolopha  8cl.  et  8alv.    Western  Ecuador. 
ChirocyUa  uropygialis  8cL  et  8alv.    Bolivia. 
Aulia  hypopyrrha  ( VieiU.).    Brazil. 

lateralis  Oray  et  Mitch.    Upper  Amazons. 
Lipaugus  immundus  8cL  et  8alv.    Interior  of  Guiana. 
Ptilochloris  squamata  (Maa.).    Brazil. 

buckleyi  8el.  et  8alv.    Ecuador. 
Attila  brasiliensis  Less.    BraziL 
spadiceus  {Om.).    Guiana, 
citriniventris  8d.    Upper  Amazons, 
validus  PeU.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
thamnophiloides  {Spix.).    Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons. 
Oasiomis  fusca  8cl.  et  8alv.    Brazil  (Bahia). 
Tijuca  nigra  Less.    Brazil. 

Pipreola  meianolsema  Boiss.    Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Peru, 
aureipectus  Lafr.    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
chlorolepidota  8w.    Western  Ecuador, 
sclateri  Com.    Ecuador, 
formosa  Hartl.    Venezuela, 
viridis  {WOrh.  et  Lafr.).    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
lubomirskii  Taczan.    Northern  Peru, 
elegans  8cl.    Middle  Peru, 
frontalis  8ol    Bolivia. 
Ampelio  melanocephalus  8w.    Brazil. 
Heliochera  rufaxilla  (Tsch.).    Eastern  Peru  and  Colombia. 
Cotinga  cincta  (Bodd.).    Eastern  Brazil. 
Xipholena  lamellipennis  (Lqfir.).    Lower  Amazons, 
lodopleura  laplacei  Eyd.  et  Oerv.    Guiana. 
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Doliomis  sclateri  Taczan.    Oentral  Pern. 
Pyroderus  orenocensis  {Lajr.).    Venezuela. 
Gephaloptems  penduliger  Sol.    Western  Ecoador. 
Phytotoma  anguAtirostris  Lafr.  et  ePOrb.    Bolivia. 

Family  DENDBOCOLAPTID-fflU 

G^obates  pcBcilopterus  (Max.).    Southern  Brazil. 
Geositta  crassirostris  8cl.    Western  Peru, 
fasciata  {Phil,  et  Landb.).    Chili, 
peruviana  Lafr.    Western  Peru, 
saxicolina  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Fumarius  agnatus  8cl.  et  Salv.    Colombia. 

assimilis  Cofr.  et  Hein.    Southern  and  Eastern  Brazil, 
minor  Pelz.    Amazons. 

commersoni  Pelz.    Southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
pileatus  8cl.  et  Salv.    Lower  Amazons. 
Clibanornis  dendrocolaptoides  (Pelz.).    South  Brazil. 
Upucerthia  ruficauda  (Meyen).  Chili  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
luscinia  (Burtn.).    Argentine  Eepublic. 
serrana  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
jelskii  (Cab.).    Central  Peru. 
Cinclodes  antarcticus  (0am).    Falkland  Islands. 

bifasciatus  Sol.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
rivularis  Cohan.    Central  Peru. 
Lochmias  sororia  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 

obscurata  Cab.    Bolivia. 
Sclerurus  umbretta  (Idcht.).    Brazil, 
albigularis  8w.    Venezuela, 
olivascens  Cohan.    Western  Peru. 
Oxyurus  masafuerse  (Ph.  et  Landb.),    Masafiiera  Island. 
Sylviorthorhynchus  desmursi  Oay.    Chili. 
Phlceocryptes  schoenobsenus  Cab.    Peru. 
Leptasthenura  setaria  (Temm.)    Southern  Brazil, 
striolata  (Pelz.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
andicola  Scl    High  Eouador. 
fuliginiceps  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Argentine  Bepublic. 
@ynallaxis  msesta  Scl.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
hypospodia  Scl.    Brazil, 
subpudica  Sch    Colombia. 

guianensis  (Om.).    Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Lower  Amazons, 
albilora  Peh.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
cinerascens  Temm.    Brazil, 
propinqua  Pelz.    Amazons, 
stictothorax  Sd.    Ecuador, 
semicinerea  Bewk.    BraziL 
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Synallaxis  scatata  8cl.    BraziL 

vnlpina  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Amazons. 

unirafa  Lafr,    Colombia. 

castanea  8cl    Venezuela. 

kollari  Pelz,    Interior  of  Guiana. 

Isemosticta  ScU    Colombia. 

terrestris  JarcL    Tobago  and  Trinidad. 

gularis  Lafr.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

fuliginosa  Lafr.    Colombia. 

palpebralis  Cab.    Peru. 

torquata  {Maa.).    Southern  Brazil. 

maximiliani  WOrh.    Bolivia. 

rutilans  Temm.    Amazons. 

brunneicandalis  ScL    Western  Ecuador  and  Western  Peru. 

mustelina  JS^att.    Eastern  Peru  and  Biver  Madeira.  * 

fiructioicola  Taczan.    Peru. 

rufipennis  8cL  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 

maranonica  Taos.    North  Peru. 

tithys  Tacaan.    Peru. 

pallida  Max.    BraziL 

antisiensis  Scl    Ecuador. 

curtata  ScL    Colombia. 

roflgenis  Lawr.    Costa  Bica. 

byposticta  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana. 

subcristata  8cl    Venezuela. 

ruticilla  Cab.  et  Hein.    Southern  BraziL 

albiceps  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia. 

albicapiUa  Cab.    Pern. 

humicola  Kittl.    Chili  and  Argentine  Eepublic 

orbignyi  Beiohenb.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  BepubUo. 

arequipsB  Scl.  et  Salv.    Western  Peru. 

humilis  Cab.    Western  Peru. 

patagonica  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Patagonia. 

wyatti  Scl.    Colombia. 

flammulata  Jard.    High  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

pudibunda  Scl.    Central  Peru. 

graminicola  JeMcL    Central  Peru. 

virgata  Jelshi.    Central  Peru. 
Placellodomus  striaticeps  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 

sibilator  Daring.     Argentine  Bepublic  (Cordova)  and 
Bolivia. 
Thripophaga  guttuligera  Scl.    Colombia. 
Homorus  unirufus  {L(tfr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia. 

gutturalis  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Argentine  B^ublic. 
Thripadectes  flammulatus  {Eyt.).    Colombia, 
scrutator  JeUU.    Central  Pern. 
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Automoloa  fermginolentus  (Max.).    Brazil. 

melanopezus  8cl.    Eastern  Ecaador. 
sclateri  Pelz.    Amazons, 
subulatus  (Spix).    Amazons, 
holostictus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Colombia, 
striaticeps  Scl.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Colombia  and  Peru, 
ignobilis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Colombia, 
dorsalis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecaador. 
stictoptilns  Cohan.    Western  Peru. 
Philydor  panerythros  Scl.    Colombia. 

columbianns  Cab.    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
erythropterus  Scl.    Colombia, 
fdscipennis  Salv.    Yeragaa. 
erythronotus  Sd.  et  Salv.    Colombia. 
'  cousobrinus  Scl.    Colombia, 
ruficaudatus  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.)    Colombia  to  Bolivia, 
subfulvus  (Scl.).    Ecaador. 
erythrocercas  (Pelz.).    Oaiana  and  Amazons, 
striaticollis  Scl.    Colombia, 
amaarotis  (Temm.).    Brazil, 
subflavescens  Cohan.    Western  Pern. 
Heliobletas  saperciliosas  (Licht).    Brazil. 
Anabazenops  temporalis  Scl.    Colombia  and  Western  Ecaador. 
sabalaris  Scl.    Veragaa  to  Western  Ecaador. 
gattalatas  Scl.    Yenezaela. 
cabanisi  Taczan.    Central  Pern. 
Xenops  heteraras  Cob.  et  Rein.    Colombia  and  Eastern  Pern. 
Sittasomas  stictolsemas  Pelz.    Upper  Amazons. 
Margaromis  stellata  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecaador. 
Dendrocincla  raflceps  Scl.  et  Salv.    Panama, 
meraloides  (Lafr.).    Veneznela. 
famigata  (Licht).    Brazil, 
longicanda  Pelz.    Amazons, 
tyrannina  (Lafr,).    Colombia. 
Dendrocolaptes  pancticoUis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Gnatemala  and  Costa  Biea. 
validas  (Tech.).    Gaiana,  Pern,  and  Colombia, 
radiolatns  Scl.  et  Salv.    Pera. 
concolor  Pelz.    Amazons. 
Nasica  longirostris  (Licht).    Gaiana. 
Drympmis  bridgesi  EyUm.    Argentine  Bepablic. 
Xiphocolaptes  promeropirhynchas  (Less.).    Colombia  to  Pera  and. Bo- 
livia, 
proceras  Cob.  et  Rein.    Yenezaela. 
Dendrexetastes  temmincki  (Lafr.).    Gaiana. 

perrottl  (Lafr.).    Gaiana. 
Dendromis  gattata  (Licht).    Brazil. 
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Dendromis  rostripallens  Dea  Murs.    Amazons  and  Oolombia« 
eytoni  Scl.    Lowfer  Amazons, 
elegans  Pela.    Amazons  and  Colombia, 
spixi  LeM.    Lower  Amazons, 
moltiguttata  (Lafr.).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 
Picolaptes  squamatus  {Licht).    Brazil. 

falcinellus  {Cab.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
albolineatus  (Lafr.).    Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
puncticeps  Scl,  et  Salv.    Guiana, 
souleyeti  {Bes  Murs).    Western  Ecuador, 
fuscicapillus  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
layardi  Scl    Brazil  (Para). 
Xiphorhynchus  pusillus  Scl.    Colombia  and  Yeragua. 
pucherani  Lafr.    Colombia, 
lafresnayanus  (cPOrb.).    Bolivia. 

Family  Fobmicabitd jb. 

Thamnophilus  undulatus  Pdz.    Amazons. 

fuliginosus  Oould.    Guiana. 

gnttatus  VidlL    South  Brazil. 

borbad  Pelz,    Madeira  Biver. 

melannrus  Oould.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia. 

leuconotus  Spix.    Upper  Amazons. 

plnmbeus  Scl.    Upper  Amazons. 

cinereo-niger  Pelz.    Amazons. 

steUaris  Spix.    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

tristis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Guiana. 

simplex  Sd.    Brazil  (Para). 

immaculatns  La/r.    Amazons ;  Colombia  to  Costa  Bica. 

tschudii  Pelz.    Amazons. 

SBthiops  ScL    Upper  Amazons. 

nigriceps  Scl.    Colombia. 

nigrocinereus  Scl.    Lower  Amazons, 
dnereinucha  Pels.    Amazons, 
oinereiceps  Pelz.    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
capitalis  Scl.    Upper  Amazons, 
mnrinus  Pelz.    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
cristatus  Max.    Brazil, 
capistratus  Less.    South  and  East  Brazil, 
albicans  Lafr.    Colombia, 
multistriatus  Zafr.    Colombia, 
tenuipunctatus  Lafr.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
melanochrous  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru, 
subfasciatus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 
Thamnistes  sequatorialis  Scl.    Ecuador. 

rufescens  Caban.    Western  Peru. 
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JSeoctantes  niger  {Pelz.).    Amazons. 
Clytoctantes  alixii  Ulliot    Eastern  Ecuador. 
DysithamnuB  gattulatus  {Licht).    Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
olivaceus  {Tech.).    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
xanthoptems  Burnt.    Brazil. 
schistaceuB  cPOrb.    Bolivia  and  Eastern  Pero* 
ardesiacus  Sol.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
unicolor  8cl.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
plumbeus  Max.    Brazil  and  Lower  Amazons. 
Bemiplumbeus  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Herpsilochmus  pectoralis  Sel.    Bahia. 

atricapillus  Felz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
motacilloides  JelsM.    Central  Peru, 
frater  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Myrmotherula  multo-striata  Scl.    Amazons, 
guttata  ( VieilL).    Guiana. 
hsBmatonota  Scl.    Upper  Amazons, 
pyrrhonota  ScL  et  Salv.    Guiana, 
erythrura  Scl.    Colombia, 
erythronota  Hartl.    Brazil, 
hauxwelli  Scl.    Upper  Amazons, 
axillaris  ( Vicill.).    Guiana  and  Colombia, 
urosticta  Scl.    Brazil, 
brevicauda  {Sw.).    BraziL 
unicolor  MSn^tr.    Colombia  and  BraziL 
cinereiventris  Scl.    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Colombia, 
atrogularis  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
spodionota  ScL  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
gutturalis  Scl.  et  Salv.    British  Guiana. 
Formicivora  strigilata  (Spix).    Brazil, 
erythrocerca  ScL    Brazil, 
malura  Temm.    Brazil, 
consobrina  Sol.    Western  Ecuador, 
bicolor  Feh.    Upper  Amazons, 
speciosa  Salv.    Western  Ecuador  (Puna  Island). 
Terenura  callinota  ScL    Colombia  and  Yeragua. 
caloptera  ScL    Western  Ecuador, 
humeralis  ScL  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
spodioptila  ScL  et  Salv.    British  Guiana. 
Psilorhamphus  guttatus  (Mao).).    Interior  of  BraziL 
Microbates  torquatus  ScL  et  Salv.    Guiana. 
BamphocaBuus  melanurus  ViHU.    Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Yenezuela. 

cinereiventris  ScL    Interior  of  Colombia. 
Cercomacra  cserulescens  VieiU.    Eastern  Brazil. 

cinerascens  SoL    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
napensis  ScL    Guiana  and  Eastern  Ecuador. 
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Gercomacra  approximans  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
carbonaria  Scl.  et  Salv.    Amazons, 
nigricans  8cL    Panama  to  Western  Ecuador, 
melanaria  (Minitr.).    Soath  Brazil. 
Pyriglena  atra  Sw,    Brazil. 

picea  Cab.    Pern  and  Ecuador, 
serva  Scl.    Ecaador  and  Amazons. 
Gymnocichla  chiroleaca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Honduras  and  Costa  Bica. 
Percuostola  funebris  (Licht).    Guiana. 

minor  Pela.    Interior  of  Guiana, 
fortis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons. 
Heterocnemis  nsevia  {Om.).    Guiana, 
simplex  Scl.    Guiana, 
argentata  (Bes  Mure).    Upper  Amazons. 
Myrmeciza  ruficauda  (Max.).    BraziL 
squamosa  Pelz.    BraziL 
atrotliorax  (Bodd.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  interior  of  Brazil, 

and  Bolivia, 
ruficauda  (Pelz.).    Interior  of  Guiana, 
hemimelaena  Scl.  et  Salv.    Amazons  and  Bolivia, 
laemosticta  Salv.    Costa  Bica  and  Yeragua. 
Hypocnemis  flavescens  Scl.    Int^or  of  Guiana. 
liyi>oxantha  Scl.    Amazons, 
poecilonota  Pueh.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia, 
lugubris  Pelz.    Amazons, 
melanura  ScLet  Salv.    Upper  Amazons, 
melanopogon  Scl.    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
maculicauda  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
hemileuca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons, 
nsevia  (Chn.).    Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons, 
theresse  {Bes  Murs.).    Upper  Amazons. 
Icpidonota  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
stellata  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
subflava  Cuban.    Western  Peru. 
Pithys  lunulata  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons. 

melanosticta  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Phlogopsis  nigromaculata  {Lafr.  ct  WOrb.).    Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Up- 
per Amazons, 
erythroptera  Oould.    Interior  of  Guiana, 
trivittata  Scl.    Upper  Amazons. 
Formicarius  analis  {Lafr.  et.  cPOrb.).    Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Costa 
Eica. 
rufipectus  Salv.    Yeragoa. 
GhamsBza  nobilis  Oould.    Upper  Amazons. 

mollissima  Scl.    Colombia. 
Grallaria  varia  {Bodd.).    Guiana  and  Yenezuela. 
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Grallaiia  imperator  (Lafr.),    Brazil. 

regains  Scl.    Western  Ecuador, 
princepg  8d.  et  Salv.    Yeragoa. 
mexicana  IScL    Southern  Mexico, 
gnseonucha  Scl.  et  8dlv.    Venezuela, 
hypoleuca  Scl.    Colombia, 
modesta  Sol.    Colombia. 

brevicauda  {Bodd.).   Guiana^  Amazons,  and  Eastern  Ecuador, 
macularia  Temm.    Guiana, 
ochroleuca  (Max.).    BraziL 
fidyiventris  Scl.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
haplonota  Scl.    Venezuela, 
ruficeps  ScL    Colombia, 
flavotincta  SoL    Colombia, 
erythroleuca  Scl.    High  Peru, 
erythrotis  Scl  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
andicola  Cdb.    Central  Peru, 
rufocinerea  Scl.  et  Salv.    Colombia, 
albiloris  Taczan.    Northern  Peru, 
dignissima  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Grallaricula  loricata  Scl.    Venezuela. 

ferrugineipectus  ScL    Venezuela. 

nana  (Lafr.).    Colombia. 

cucullata  (Scl.).    Colombia. 

Family  Ptbboptoohid-ZB. 

Scytalopus  fuscoides  Lafr.    ChilL 
senilis  Lafr.    Colombia, 
sylvestris  JeUki.    Central  Peru, 
speluncsa  Minitr.    Southern  Brazil. 
Merulaxis  rhinolophus  (Ma^.).    Interior  of  Brazil. 
Ehinocrypta  lanceolata  (Oeoffr.  et  cPOrb.).    Patagonia  and  Argentine 
Republic, 
fusca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Argentine  Bepublic. 
Liosceles  thoracius  Scl.    Interior  of  Brazil. 

Family  Tboohiled^. 
Eutoxeres  heterura  Oould.    Ecuador. 

condaminei  (Bourc.)  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Androdon  flequatorialis  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Glaucis  dorhni  (Bourc.)  Oould.    Brazil. 

antonisB  (Bourc.  &  Muls.)  Muls.    Guiana, 
leucurus  (Linn.)  Bon.    Guiana. 
Doleromya  fallax  (Bourc.)  Bon.    Venezuela. 
Phaethomis  bourcieri  (Leas.)  Chray.    Peru. 

philippii  (Bourc.)  Oray.    Bolivia. 

guyi  (Les8.)  Oray.   Trinidad,  Venezuela,  and  Eastern  Peru. 

idaliaB  (Bourc.  etMuls.)  Elliot.    South  BraziL 
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Phaethornis  pygmaeos  (8pix)  Oould.    Guiana  and  Brazil, 
episcopos  Oould,    Guiana. 

nigricintus  LatDv.    Upper  Amazons^  Pern,  and  Brazil. 
Campylopterus  hyperythrus  Cab.    Guiana. 

cuvieri  {Delattr.  et  Bouro.)  Bon.  Oosta  Bica  to  Colombia; 

Yenezuela. 
phainopeplus  BaUf.   ^ira  Nevada  de  Sta  Marta,  Colom- 
bia. 
Aphantochroa  gularis  Oould.    Ecuador. 

hyposticta  Oould.  Ecuador. 
Oreopyra  cinereicauda  Lator.  Costa  Eica. 
Oreotrochilus  melanogaster  Gould.    Peru. 

adete  {B^Orh.  et  Lafr.)  Gould.    Bolivia. 
Lampomis  veraguensis  Gould.    Yeragua. 

calosoma  Elliot.    (Hab.  ignot)  t 
Chalybura  urochrysea  {C^ould)  Muls.    Panama. 
Petasophora  corruscans  Oould.    Colombia  ! 

rubrigularis  EUiot.    (Hab.  ignot). 
Phaeolaema  sequatorialis  Gould.    Ecuador, 
lolsema  luminosa  EUiot.    (Hab.  ignot.)  t 

whitelyana  Gould.    Peru. 
Stemoclyta  cyaneipectus  Gould.    Venezuela. 
Urochroa  bougueri  (Bouro.)  Gould.    Ecuador. 
Lampraster  branickii  Tdczan.    Peru. 
Diphlogsena  iris  Gould.    Bolivia. 

hesperus  Gould.    Ecuador. 
Helianthea  isaacsoni  (Parz.)  Elliot    (Hab.  ignot). 
eos  Gould.    Venezuela, 
violifera  Oould.    Bolivia, 
osculans  Gould.    Peru, 
dichroura  Taczan.    Peru. 
Bourcieria  inca  Gould.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
conradi  Gould.    Venezuela, 
insectivora  Gould.    Peru, 
traviesi  (Muls.  et  Verr.)  Elliot.    Colombia, 
purpurea  {Gould)  Elliot.    Colombia, 
assimilis  Elliot.    Ecuador  t 
boliviana  (Gould)  Elliot.    Bolivia. 
Hemistephauia  euphrosinse  (Muls.  et  Verr.)  Elliot    Ecuador! 
Floricola  albicrissa  (Gould)  Elliot    Ecuador! 
Heliotrypha  viola  Oould.    Ecuador. 

micrastur  (Oould)  Elliot    Ecuador, 
barrali  Muls.  et  Verr.    Colombia. 
Heliangelus  apencei  (Bourc.)  Bon.    Venezuela. 

amethysticoUis  (WOrh.  et  Lafr.)  Bon.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
mavors  Oould.    Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
Urosticle  ruficrissa  Lawr.    Ecuador. 
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Eustephanus  fernandensis  (King)  Reich.    Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

leyboldi  Gould.    Island  of  Mas-a-fdera. 
Topaza  pyra  (Qotdd)  Oray.    Bio  Negra 
Hylonymplia  macrocera  Govld.    ^Northern  Brazil. 
Thalorania  jelskii  Taozan.    Pern. 

watertoni  (Bourc.)  Bon.    Gaiana. 
refalgens  Oould.    Trinidad.  • 

hypoclilora  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Microchera  albocoronata  {Lawr.)  Gould.    Yeragna. 
Selasphorus  floresii  Gould.    Mexico. 

torridus  Salv.    Yeragua  and  Chiriqui. 
Catharma  orthura  (Less.)  Elliot    Guiana  and  Yenezuela. 
Ehodopis  vesper  (Less.)  Gould.    Peru. 

atacamensis  Leyh.  GhilL 
Calothorax  pulchra  Gould.  Mexico. 
Acestrura  decorata  Gould.    Colombia! 

micrura  Gould.    Bolivia. 
Cbaetocercus  jourdani  (Bourc.)  Gray.    Trinidad. 

rossB  (Bourc.  et  MuU.)  Cab.  cfc  Sein.    Yenezuela.  ' 
bombus  Gould.    Ecuador. 
Thaumastura  cora  (Less,  et  Gam.)  Bon.    Peru. 
Myrtis  yarrelli  Bourc.    Bolivia. 
Smaragdochrysis  iridescens  Gould.    BraziL 
Ptochoptera  iolaema  (Reich.)  Elliot.    BraziL 
Calliphlox  initchelli  (Bourc.)  Gould.    Ecuador. 
Lophornis  regulus  Gould.    Bolivia. 

gouldi  (Less.)  Gould.    Lower  Amazons, 
adorabilis  Salv.    Chiriqui. 
Popelaria  laetitiae  (Bourc.)  Ridgw.    Bolivia  ! 
Discura  longicauda  (Gmel.)  Reich.    Guiana  and  BraziL 
Steganura  so]stitialis  Gould.    Ecuador, 
peruana  (Gould)  Reich.    Peru, 
addae  (Bourc.)  Reich.    Bolivia, 
cissiura  (Gould)  Cab.  et  Heine.    Peru. 
Loddigesia  mirabilis  (Bourc.)  Gould.    Peru. 
Lesbia  nuna  (Less.)  Gould.    Peru. 

eucharis  (Bourc.)  Reich.    Colombia. 
Zodalia  ortoni  (Later.)  Muls.    Ecuador. 

glyceria  (Bon.)  Elliot.    Colombia. 
Cynanthus  mocoa  (Belatt.  et  Bourc.)  Bon.    Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
Sappho  sparganura  (Shaw)  Reich.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
phaon  (Gould)  Reich.    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
caroli  (Bourc.)  EUioU    Peru. 
Oxypogon  lindeni  (Farz.)  Gould.    Yenezuela. 

cyanotomus  Salv.  et  Godm.    Colombia  (prov.  Sta.  Marta). 
Oreonympha  nobilis  Gould.    Peru. 
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Bamphomicron  mflceps  (Qould)  Bon.    Peru  and  Bolivia. 

dorsale  Salt,  et  Ooim.   Oolombia  (prov.  Sta.  Marta). 
Avocettola  recarvirostris  {Swains.)  Beiok.    Gkuana. 
Metallura  opaca  (Tack.)  Cab.  et  Heine.    Pera  and  Bolivia, 
jekki  Cab.    Peru. 

cMoropogon  {Cab.  et  Heine.)  UUiot,    (Hab.  ignot.) 
enpogon  Cab.    Peru. 

sDneicaada  {Oould)  Bon.    Pern  and  Bolivia, 
primolina  Bourc.    Ecoador. 
williami  {Bourc.  et  Belatt.)  Bon.    Oolombia. 
smaragdinicollis  {jyOrb.  et  Lafr.)  Bon.    Pern  and  Bolivia. 
Angastes  Inmachellns  {Less.)  Bon.    Brazil. 

saperbos  ( Yieill.)  Bon.    Brazil. 
Phlogopliilus  hemileacurus  Cfould.    Ecoador. 
Schistes  personatas  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Adelomyia  inomata  Oould.    Pera  and  Bolivia. 

chlorospila  Oould.    Peru. 
Anthocephala  floriceps  {Chuld)  Cab.  et  Heine.    Colombia. 
Aglseactis  castelnaudi  {Bourc.  et  Muls.)  Gould.    Peru. 

pamela  {IPOrb.  et  Lafr.)  Oould.    Bolivia. 
Eriocnemis  assimilis  Elliot.    Bolivia. 

sqnamata  Chuld.    Ecuador, 
mosquera  {Bourc  et  Delattr.)  Eeieh.    Oolombia. 
glaucopoides  {B^Orb.  et  Lafr.)  Elliot.    Bolivia, 
sapphiropygia  Ta4izan.    Peru, 
chrysorama  Elliot.    Ecuador, 
godini  {Bourc.)  Reich.    Ecuador, 
smaragdinipectus  Oould.    Ecuador, 
nigrivestis  {Bourc.  et  Muls.)  Beich.    Ecuador, 
dyselius  Elliot.    Ecuador. 
Uranomitra  microrhyncha  Elliot    Honduras  t 
cyanicoUis  {Oould)  Reich.    Peru. 
Agyrtria  viridiceps  Oould.    Ecuador. 

norrisi  {Bourc.)  Elliot.    Mexico. 

compsa  Hein.    Guiana. 

neglecta  EUiot.    Bolivia. 

bartletti  Oould.    Eastern  Peru. 

nitidifrons  Oould.    Venezuela  t 

csBruliceps  Oould.    Oolombia. 

tobaci  {Omel.)  Elliot.    Tobago,  Trinidad,  Venezuela,  Guiana, 

and  Brazil, 
apicalis  {Oould)  Hein.    Colombia, 
maculicauda  {Gould)  Heme.    Guiana. 
luciaB  Lawr.    Honduras. 

nigricauda  EUiot.    Trinidad,  Giiiana,  and  I^ortheastem  Bra- 
zU. 
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Agyrtria  nitidicauda  Ulliot    Ooiaiia. 

taczanowskii  8cl.    Peru  (prov.  Oajamarca). 
pelzelni  Tdczan.    Cpper  Amazons  (Gmgango). 
Arinia  boucardi  MuU,    Costa  Bica. 
Eaphemsa  i>oliocerca  Elliot.    Mexico. 
Polytmus  leucorrhous  Scl.  et  8alv.    Brazil  and  Peru. 
AmaziUa  pristina  Oould.    Ecuador  and  Peru. 
leucophsBa  Reich.    Peru, 
alticola  Oould.    Ecuador, 
ocai  Gould.    Mexico, 
iodura  {8auc.)  Elliot.    Colombia, 
lucida  Elliot.    Colombia. 
felicisB  {Less.)  Elliot.    Venezuela, 
warszewiczi  (Gab.  &  Hein.)  Elliot    Colombia, 
saucerottii  {Bourc.  et  Delatt.)  Elliot.    Colombia, 
elegans  {Gould)  EUiot.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Eucephala  smaragdo-caBmlca  Gould.    BraziL 
cseruleo-lavata  Gould.    BraziL 
scapulata  Gould.    Guiana  t 
hypocyanea  Gould.    Brazil  f 
subcsBrulea  Elliot.    BraziH 
chlorocephala  {Bourc.)  Gould.    Ecuador, 
cyanogenys  {Prinz.)  Gould.    Brazil. 
Timolia  lerchi  {Muls.  et  Yerr.)  MuU.    Colombia, 
lache  magica  {Mul&.  et  Verr.)  Elliot.   Mexico. 
Hylocharis  lactea  {Less.)  Gray.    Brazil. 

vindiTentris  Berlefpsch.    Trinidad  and  Venezuela. 
Chlorostilbon  auriceps  Gould.    iBTorthwestem  Mexico. 
Panychlora  aliciae  {Bourc.  et  Muls.)  Cab.  et  Hein.    Venezuela, 
stenura  Cab.  et  Heine.    Venezuela. 

Family  CTPSELiD-aB:. 

Cypselus  squamatus  Ca^ss.    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

andicola  Lafr.  et  WOrb.    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Panyptila  cayanensis  {Gm.).    Guiana. 
Hemiprocne  biscutata  {Scl.).    Southern  and  Eastern  BraziL 
Chsetura  cinereicauda  Ca^s.    Brazil. 

cinereiventris  Scl.    BraziL 

sclateri  Pelzeln.    (Jpper  Amazons. 

spinicauda  {Temm.).    Guiana. 

fumosa  Salv.    Veragua  and  Colombia. 
Cypseloides  senex  {Temm.).    BraziL 

fumigatus  {Streubel).    Brazil  and  Peru. 

Family  CAPEiMULGiDiB. 

Nyctibius  longicaudatus  {Spix).    Upper  Amazons, 
leucopterus  {Maao.).    BraziL 
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Nyctibins  bracteatas  Qould.    Oaiana. 

Luiocalis  semitorquatus  (Om.).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

nattereri  (Temm.).    BraziL 
Ohordeiles  pusillas  Gouid.    BrazU. 
Kyctiprogne  leacopygia  (Spix).    Amazons  and  Brazil. 
Antrostomos  sericeo-caudatns  Cdsa.    South  America. 

nigrescens  Cab.    Oaiana,  Amazons,  and  Colombia, 
maculicaudns  (Laior.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Stenoi)si8 cayennensis  ( Chn.).  Guiana,  Tobago,  Martinique,  and  Colombia, 
ruflcervix  8cl.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
sequicaudata  (PeaU).    Western  Pera. 
Hydroi)8ali8  trifurcata  Natt    Upper  Amazons. 

furcifera  ( Vteill),    Interior  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 

and  Argentine  Eepublic. 
lyra  Bp.    Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
segmentata  Cassin.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
Heleothreptus  anomalus  {Gould).    Interior  of  Brazil. 
Steatomis  caripensis  Humb.    Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad. 

Family  VioiDM. 

Picumnus  rufiventris  Bp.    Upper  Amazons. 

cinnamomeus  Wagh    Coasts  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
castelnaudi  Malk.    Eastern  Peru, 
leucogaster  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana, 
minutus  (Linn.).    Brazil, 
aurifrons  Pelz.    Upper  Amazons, 
drrhatus  Temm.    Brazil, 
lepidotus  Cab.  et  Hein.    Guiana, 
squamatulus  Lafr.    Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
albo-squamatus  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Bolivia, 
sclateri  Taczan^    Western  and  Northern  Peru, 
micromegas  8und.    Brazil! 
lawrencei  Cory.    Haiti. 
Gampephilus  imperialis  Qould.    Western  Mexico. 

sclateri  Malh.    Western  Ecuador. 

trachelopyrus  (Malk,).    Amazons. 
Hylotomus  galeatus  {Temm.).    South  Brazil. 
Ghloronerpes  sanguinolentus  Scl.    Honduras. 

sedulus  {Cab.  et  Heine.).    Guiana. 

ruficeps  {Spix).    Lower  Amazons  and  interior  of  Brazil. 

hilans  {Cab,  et  Seine.).    Upper  Amazons. 

tffinionotus  {Reich.).    BrazU. 

malherbei  Sol.    Bolivia  and  Ecuador. 

simplex  Salvin.    Chiriqui. 

capistratus  {Malh.).    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Upper  Ama- 
zons* 
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Ghloronerpes  leucolsemus  {Malh.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
dignas  8cl.  et  Salv.    Oolombia. 
callopterus  Lawr.    Panama, 
xanthochloms  8el.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 
Ohrysoptilus  specioeus  8el.    Upper  Amazons. 

icteromelas  (VieUL).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
cristatos  ( Vieill).    Argentine  Eepnblio. 
atricollis  (Malh.).    Western  Peru. 
Melanerpes  pulcher  8cl.    Colombia. 
Centums  hypopolius  ( Wagl.).    Mexico. 

terricolor  Berlepsoh.    "Orinoco  district,  or  Trinidad.'' 
rubriventris  Swains.    Yucatan! 
Hypoxanthus  atriceps  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  regions  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

brevirostris  Taczofi^.    Central  Peru. 
Colaptes  stolzmanni  Taczan.    Korth  Peru. 

leucofrenatus  v.  Martens.    Argentine  Bepublic  (Mendoza). 
Celeus  torquatus  (Bodd.).    Guiana, 
elegans  {Mull.).    Guiana, 
reichenbachi  (Malh.).    Venezuela  and  Trinidad, 
flavus  (Mull).    Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Amazons, 
citreopygius  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons, 
grammicus  {Malh.).    Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons, 
multi-fasciatus  {Malh.).    Amazons, 
subflavus  Sch  et  Salv.    Brazil  (Bahia). 
immaculatus  Berlepsch.    Panama  (?). 
spectabilis  Sd.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 

Family  MoMOTiDiB. 

Momotus  nattereri  Sol.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

castaneiceps  Govid.    Guatemala. 
Baryphthengus  ruflcapillus  ( Vieill.).    Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Family  TODID^. 

Todus  pulcherrimus  Sharpe.    Jamaica  (?). 

Family  Algbdinid^. 
Ceryle  stellata  (Meyen.).    Chili  and  Patagonia. 

Family  Teogonid^. 

Trogon  chionurus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Panama. 

aurantius  Spix.    Brazil. 
Euptllotis  neoxenus  (Oould).    Mexico. 
Phaiomacrus  fulgidus  {Oould).    Colombia  and  Venezuela^ 

pavoniuus  {^pix).    Upper  Amazons. 

heliactin  Cab.  et  Heine.    Eastern  Ecuador. 

xanthogaster  TuraU  et  Salvad.    Colombia. 
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Family  GALBULiD-ffiJ. 

Galbola  cyaneicoUis  Cassin.    Lower  Amazons, 
leucogastra  Vieill.    Guiana, 
chalcothorax  Scl.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
tombacea  cyanescens  (Dev.).    Amazons, 
tombacea  fuscicapilla  (Scl).    Colombia, 
albirostris  chalcocephala  {Bev.).    Eastern  Peru. 
TJrogalba  amazonum  Scl.    Lower  Amazons. 
Brachygalba  goeringi  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 

albigularis  (Spix).    Upper  Amazons, 
melanostema  (Scl).    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
salmoni  Scl.  et  Salv.    Colombia. 
Jacamaralcyon  tridactyla  {Pall.).    Brazil. 
Jacamerops  isidorei  Dev.    Upper  Amazons. 
Gfdbalcyrhynchus  leucotis  Des  Murs.    Upper  Amazons. 

Family  Buoconid^. 

Bueco  pectoralis  Oray.    Panama. 

ordi  Cass.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Venezuela, 
tectus  (Bodd.).    Guiana, 
picatus  Scl.    Upper  Amazons, 
pulmentum  Bp.    Upper  Amazons, 
striolatus  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
lanceolatus  Beville.    Peru  and  Eastern  Ecuador, 
macrorhynchus  nai)ensi8  (Scl)    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Malacoptila  ftisca  (Gm.).    Guiana,  Upper  Amazons^  and  Colombia, 
rufa  (Spix).    Upper  Amazons, 
castanea  Yerreatuv.    Ecuador, 
fulvogularis  Scl.    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
substriata  Scl.    Colombia.  • 
aspera  Scl.    Venezuela. 
Nonnula  rubecula  (Spix).    Lower  Amazons. 

ruficapilla  (Tsch.).    Upper  Amazons. 
Monasa  morpheus  (Hahn.).    Brazil. 
Chelidoptera  brasiliensis  Scl.    Brazil. 

Family  Cuculed^. 

Neomorphus  geoflfroyi  (Temm,).    Brazil. 

salvini  Scl.    Nicaragua  to  Colombia, 
pucherani  Beville.    Upper  Amazons, 
rufipennis  Gray.    Guiana, 
radiolosus  ScL  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Dromocoocyz  phasianeUus  mexicanus  (Bp.).    Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
Diploptcrus  naevius  (!)  chochi  ( Vieill.).    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
(!)  lessoni  (Bp.).    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 13  Wov.  18,1881. 
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Hyetomis  pluvialis  mflgalaris  "  Herz.  v  Wurtemb.^    St.  Domingo. 
Piaya  cayana  nigricrissa  (ScL).    Ecaador,  Chiriqui. 
Coccygus  ferruginens  Oould.    Cocos  Island. 

lindeni  Allen.    Lower  Amazons. 

euleri  Cdban.   'Southeastern  Braail. 

Family  Ehamphastidje. 

Bhamphastos  inca  Qould.    Bolivia  and  Pern, 
citreolaemus  Oould.    Colombia. 

osculans  Gould.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons, 
culminatus  Gould.    Upper  Amazons. 
Pteroglossus  wiedi  Sturm.    Brazil. 

erytliropygius  Gould.    Kicaragua. 

inscriptus  Wagler.    Lower  Amazons  and  interior  of  Bra- 
zil, 
beauhamaisi  Wagl.    Upper  Amazons, 
sturmi  Natt    Banks  of  Madeira  Biver. 
azart©  ( VieilL).    Interior  of  Guiana. 
Selenidera  gouldi  (J^att.).    Lower  Amazons. 

nattereri  (Gould),    Interior  of  Guiana, 
reinwardti  ( Wagl.).    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Andigena  laminirostris  Gould.    Western  Ecuador, 
liypoglaucus  {Gould).    Ecuador  and  Peru, 
cucullatus  (Gould).    Bolivia. 
Aulacorhamphus  sulcatus  Sw.    Venezuela. 

derbianus  (Gould).    Ecuador  and  Bolivia, 
atrogularis  (Sturm).    Peru, 
cyanolsemus  Gould.    Ecuador. 

Family  CAPXTONrD-E. 

Gapito  quinticolor  Elliot.    Colombia. 

versicolor  (Milll.).  Upper  Amazons, 
aurantiicollis  Sd.  Upper  Amazons, 
squamatus  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 

Family  PsiTTACiDiB. 

Ara  hyacinthina  (Lath.).    Interior  of  Brazil. 

spixi  ( Wa^l.).    Brazil. 

rubrigenis  Lafr.    Bolivia. 

tricolor  (Bechst.).    Cuba. 

caninde  ( Wa^l.).    Paraguay. 

hahni  (8ou4inc6).    Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Amazons. 

lean  (Bp.).    Brazil  ? 

couloni  Scl.    High  Eastern  Peru. 
Bhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha  (Sw.).    Mexico. 
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Conams  icterotis  {Mass.  et  SouancS).    Colombia, 
hsemorrhous  (Spix),    Brazil, 
lutens  (J5o(M.).    Lower  Amazons, 
wagleri  Gray.    Yenezuela  and  Colombia, 
fiolstitialis  {Linn.).    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
jendaya  {Chn.).    Brazil. 

ffiruginosus  {Linn.).    Venezuela  and  interior  of  Guiana, 
cactornm  {Mojc.).    Brazil. 
deviUei  Mass.  et  SouancS.    Bolivia, 
roseifrons  O.  R.  Gray.    Upper  Amazons, 
rhodocephalus  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Venezuela, 
luciani  Beville.    Upper  Amazons, 
perlatus  {Spix).    Lower  Amazons, 
molinse  Mass.  et  Sovxinci.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
rbodogaster  Scl.    Banks  of  the  Madeira, 
haematotis  {SouancS).    Venezuela, 
melanurus  Spix.    Interior  of  Guiana, 
souancsei  Verr.    Upper  Amazons, 
hilaris  Burm.    Paraguay, 
egregius  ScL    Guiana  (Demeraraf).  j 

glaucifrons  v.  Martens.    Argentine  Eepublic  (prov.  S.  Luis). 
Bolborhynchus  monacbus  {Bodd.).    Interior  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Argentine  Eepublic. 
lucbsi  PeHz.    Bolivia. 

aymara  d'Orb.  Bolivia  and  Western  Argentine  Eepublic. 
rubrirostris  Burm.    Western  Argentine  Eepublic. 
orbignianus  {Bp.).    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
andicola  {Finsch).    Peru. 
Brotogerys  virescens  {Om.).    Lower  Amazons, 
subcaerulea  {Later.).    Panama, 
ferrugineifrons  Lawr.    Colombia. 

jugularis  Beville.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons.' 
tuipara  {Om.).    Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Lower  Amazons, 
chrysosema  Scl.    Banks  of  the  Eiver  Madeira, 
tui  {Om.).    Brazil. 
Chrysotis  festiva  {Linn.).    Qoiiana,  Venezuela,  and  Amazons, 
bodini  Finsch.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
cyanopsis  ( Yieill.).    Antilles, 
pretrei  {Temm.).    South  Brazil, 
viridigenalis  Cassia.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
dufresniana  {Kuhl.).    Brazil, 
nattereri  Finsch.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
ochroptera  {Om.).    Venezuela, 
xanthops  {Spix).    Interior  of  Brazil. 
-   erythrura  {Kuhl.).    Brazil, 
lactifirons  Lawr.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
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Cluysotis  caeligena  Later.    Guiana. 

canipalliata  Caban.    Colombia, 
panamensis  Caban.    Panama. 
Pionus  corallinas  Bp.    Ecuador. 

sordidus  (Linn.).    Venezuela, 
violaceus  {Bodcl.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons. 
Pionopsitta  melanotis  (Lafr.).    Bolivia. 

pyrrhops  iSalv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Caica  pyrilia  (Bp.).    Colombia. 

vulturina  (Kuhl.).    Lower  Amazons, 
leucogastra  (Kuhl.).    Lower  Amazons. 
Urochroma  stictoptera  Scl.    Colombia, 
surda  (Kuhl).    Brazil, 
melanonota  (Kuhl).    Brazil, 
purpurata  (Om.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons, 
dilectissima  Scl.  et  8alv.    Venezuela. 
Psittacula-  sclateri  Oray.    Upper  Amazons. 

Family  Stbigid-ZE. 

Aluco  punctatissima  Gould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
flammea  glaucops  (Kaup.).    St.  Domingo. 
Ciccaba  huhula  (Daud.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  BrazlL 
melanonota  (Tsch.).    Brazil  and  Peru, 
suinda  ( Vieill.).    Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
cayennensis  (Chn.).    Guiana. 
IK)lygrammica  Gray.    Brazil, 
albigularis  Cassin.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
nigro-lineata  spilonota  (Gray).    Colombia. 
Strix  rufipes  (King).    Patagonia. 

hylophilum  (Temm.).    Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela. 
Nyctalitinus  barrisi  (Cassin).    Colombia. 
Lophostrix  cristata  (Daud.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons. 
Scops  nudipes  (Vieill).    Costa  Eica  to  Colombia. 

brasilianus  atricapillus  (Temm.)    Northern  Brazil, 
brasilianus  ustus  Scl.    Upper  Amazons. 
Speotyto  cunicularia  guadeloupensis  Eidg.    Mand  of  Guadeloupe. 
Glaucidium  plialaenoides  (Baud.).    Trinidad. 

tephronotum  Sharpe.    South  America, 
cobanense  Sharpe.    Central  Guatemala. 

Family  Faloonidje. 

Eupomis  magnirostris  saturatus  (Scl.  et  Salv.).    Bolivia. 
Buteo  galapagensis  (Gould).    Galapagos  Islands. 

unicolor  B^Orb.  et  Lafr.    Bolivia. 

hypospodius  Gurney.    Brazil,  Amazons,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia, 

pcecilochrous  Gurney.    Ecuador. 
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TTmbitinga  gandlachi  (Cdban.).    Cuba. 
Leucopteniis  palliata  (Pdz,).    Brazil. 

scotofitera  {^fax,).    Brazil. 

albicoUis  (Lath.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  Venezuela,  and  Trin- 
idad, 
melanops  (Lath.)    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
superciliaris  {Pels.).    Lower  Amazons, 
princeps  8cl.    Costa  Eica. 
plumbea  Salv.    Ecuador, 
occidentalis  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Plangus  neogseus  Sundev.    Brazil. 

Harpyhaliaetus  coronatus  ( Ywill.).    South  Brazil  to  Patagonia. 
Morplinus  taeniatus  Ourney.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Spizaetus  isidorei  {Bes  Murs).    Colombia. 
Accipiter  guttatus  ( Vieill.).    Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
X>ectoralis  Bp.    Brazil  and  Amazons, 
fringilloides  {Vig-).    Cuba, 
chionogaster  Kaup.    Guatemala  and  Venezuela, 
collaris  8cl.    Colombia, 
nigro-plumbeus  Lawr.    "Western  Ecuador, 
salvini  Ridgw.    Venezuela, 
poliogaster  {Temm.).    Brazil. 
Micrastur  zonothor. :  x  ( Cab.).    Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

concentricus  {Less.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Bolivia, 
amaurus  Ourney.    Panama, 
pelzelni  Ridgw.    Eastern  Peru. 
Q^ranospizias  hemidactylus  {Temm.).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 
Tinnundulus  [!]  ferrugineus  {Be  Sauss.)  Ridgw.    Haiti. 
(?)  Eostrliamus  leucopygus  {Spix).    Brazil. 

tceniurus  Cab.    Amazons. 
Begerliinus  megarhynchus  {Bes  Murs).    Upper  Amazons. 
Spiziaptery^  circumcinctus  {Kaup).    Argentine  Kepublic. 
(!)  Ibycter  formosus  {Lath.).    Brazil. 

ater  ( YidlL).    Colombia,  Guiana,  and  Amazons. 
Milvago  carunculatus  {Bes  Murs).    Colombia  and  Ecuador.  * 
,  albigularis  {0<yuld).    Patagonia. 

Family  Cathabtid^. 

Cathartes  pemigra  Sharpe.    Brazil. 

Sarcorliamphus  sequatorialis  Sharpe.    Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

Family  Pelecanid^. 

Pelecanus  molinse  Chray.    Coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Family  Phalaceoooeacid^. 

Phalacrocorax  bougainvillei  {Less.).    Peru  and  Chili. 
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Family  Aedeid^. 

Butorides  plumbeus  (Sund.).    Galapagos  Islands, 

Tigrisoma  fasciatnm  (Such).    Brazil. 

Nyctherodius  pauper  8cl.  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands. 

Family  Plataleid^. 

Oercibis  oxycerca  (8pix).    Colombia;  Amazons,  Guiana,  and  Brazil. 

Family  Phobnicoptebid-s:. 

PhcBnicopterus  glyphorhyncbus  Gray.    Galapagos  Islands, 
andinus  Philippi.    Chilian  Andes. 

Family  Palamedeid-s:. 

Palamedea  eomuta  Linn.    Guiaoa  and  Amazons. 
Chauna  derbiana  Oray.    Coast-region  of  Colombia. 

Family  Anatid^. 

"Bernicla"  dispar  Ph.  et  Landb.    Chili,  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  Pate- 
gonla. 
poliocephala  [Chray).    Chili,  Pategonia,  and  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, 
rubidiceps  (Scl.).    Falkland  Islands, 
inornata  (King).  \  Patagonia. 
Sarcidiomis  melanonota  (Om,).    Paraguay  to  Guiana. 
"  Anas^  chalcoptera  Kittl.    Chili  and  Patagonia. 
Querquedula  torquata  ( Vieill).    Argentine  Republic, 
oxyptera  (Meyen).    Peru, 
andium  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
versicolor  ( Vieill.)    Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  Patagonia, 

and  Falkland  Islands, 
puna  (Tsch.).    Peru  and  Bolivia. 
"Fuligula"  nationi  Scl.    Western  Peru. 
Merganetta  turneri  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru. 

leucogenys  Tsch.    Colombia  to  Peru. 
"  Mergus  "  brasiliensis  ( Vieill.).    South  Brazil. 

Family  Columbid^. 

Columba  gymnophthalma  Temm.    Interior  of  Brazil. 

plumbea  Vieill.    Brazil,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 

albipennis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Peru,  and  high  Bolivia. 
Zenaida  ruficauda  Bp.    Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
Metriopelia  aymara  (Knip  et  Prdvost).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Melopelia  plumbescens  Lawr.    Guiana. 
Columbula  campestris  (Spix).    Interior  of  BraziL 
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ChamsBpelia  cruziana  {Knip  et  PrSv.).    Peru  and  Western  Ecuador. 

buckleyi  8cL  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Gymnopelia  erythrothorax  (Meyen).    Bolivia  and  Western  Peru. 
Peristera  geoffroyi  {Temm.)    Brazil. 

cyanopis  Pelzeln.    Interior  of  BraziL 
Leptoptila  ochroptera  Pelz.    Brazil. 

megalura  ScL  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 
Greotrygon  caniceps  Cab.    Cuba. 

frenata  (Tsch.).    Peru. 
Osculatia  sapphirina  Bp.    Western  Ecnador. 

purpurata  Salv.    Ecuador. 

Family  CnxGXDM. 

Crax  globulosa  Spix.    Upper  Amazons, 
daubentoni  Oray.    Yenezuela. 
carunculata  Temm.    Sotith  Brazil, 
alberti  Fraser.    Colombia, 
mikani  Pelz.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
pinima  Pelz.     Brazil  (Para). 
erythrognatba  Scl.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Colombia. 
Nothocrax  urumutum  Spix.    Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons. 
Pauxi  galeata  (Lath.).    Guiana  and  Yeuezuela. 
Mitua  tuberosa  (Spix).    Guiana,  Upper  Amazons,  and  Peru, 
tomentosa  (Spix).    Guiana, 
salvini  Beinh.    Brazil. 
Stegnolaema  montagnii  (Bp.).    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
Penelope  greeyi  Ora^.    Colombia. 

jacucaca  Spix.    Eastern  Brazil, 
jacupeba  Spix.    South  Brazil, 
cristata  (Linn.).    Costa  Eica  to  Colombia,  Guiana, 
boliviana  Beick.    Upper  Amazons.  n 

rufiventris  Tseh.    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
pileata  Wa^l.    Amazons, 
ochrogaster  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
ruflventris  Tschudi.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
sclateri  Chray.    Bolivia. 
Pipile  cujubi  (Pelz.).    Lower  Amazons. 
Aburria  carunculata  Beich.    Colombia. 
Chamsepetes  goudoti  (Lesson).    Colombia  to  Penu 
Ortalida  motmot  (Idnn.).    Guiana. 

araucuan  (Spix).    Lower  Amazons. 

ruficeps  Wagl.    Brazil. 

ruflcauda  Jard.    Tobago  and  Venezuela. 

canicollis  Wagl.    Paraguay. 

albiventris  Wagl.    Eastern  Brazil. 

caracco  Wagl.    Colombia  and  Upper  Amazons. 
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Ortalida  superciliaris  Gray.    (Hab.  igot) 
ruficrissa  Scl.  et  ScUv.    Colombia, 
leacogastra  Gould.    Western  Guatemala  and  Kicaragaa. 
garmla  (Humb.).    Colombia, 
erythroptera  Scl.  et  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 

Family  PEEDiC5iB-as. 

Cyrtonyx  sallaBi  Verreattx.    Mexico. 

Eupsychortyx  sonninii  {Temm.).    Guiana  and  Venezuela. 

parvicristatus  Gould.    Colombia. 

leucotis  Gould.    Colombia. 

hypoleucus  Gould.    G^utemala. 
Dendrortyx  macrurus  {Jard.  et  Selby).    Mexico 

barbatus  Gould.    Mexico. 
Odontophorus  pachyrhynchus  Gould.    Peru  and  Colombia. 

speciosus  Tsch.    Peru. 

dentatus  Temm.    Brazil. 

columbianus  Gould.    Venezuela. 

stellatus  Gould.    Upper  Amazons. 

balliviani  Gould.    Bolivia  and  Peru. 

strophium  Gould.    South  America. 

thoracicus  Gambel.    Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

erythrops  Gould.    Ecuador. 

melanonotus  Gould.    Ecuador. 

hyperythrus  Gould.    Colombia. 

hypospodius  Scl.  et  Salv.    Colombia. 

spodiostethus  Salv.    Veragua. 

cinctus  Salv.    Veragua. 

Family  Balled^. 

Eallus  maculatus  Bodd.    Panama^  Colombia,  Trinidad,  Guiana,  Para- 
guay, and  South  Brazil, 
antarcticus  King.    Chili, 
semiplumbeus  Sd.    Colombia, 
nigricans  Vieill.    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Aramides  albiventris  Lawr.    Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras, 
ruflcollis  {Gm.).    Guiana, 
saracura  {Spix).    Pai-aguay  and  South  Brazil, 
mangle  (Spiv).    South  and  East  Brazil, 
calopterus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Porzana  albicollis  ( Vieill).    Paraguay,  South  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Vene- 
zuela, 
cayeuuensis  {Gm,).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  BraziL 
levraudi  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
concolor  (Gosse).    Jamaica,  Guatemala,  and  Brazil. 
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Porzana  castaneiceps  8cl  et  Salv.  Eastern  Peru, 
hauxwelli  8cL  et  Salv.  Upper  Amazons, 
melanophsea  (VieilL),    South  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and 

Venezuela, 
albigularis  {Later,).    Panama,  Costa  Eica,  and  Mosquita. 
leucopyrrha  (VieiU.).     Paraguay,  Argentine  Kepublic,  and 

South  Brazil, 
flaviventris  (Bodd.).    Guiana,  Jamaica,  Cuba,yenezuelaj  Brazil, 

and  Paraguay, 
spilonota  {Oould).     Galapagos  Islands, 
notata  (Qould).    Argentine  Eepublic  and  Patagonia, 
cinerea  (Vieill.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  Peru,  and  Trinidad, 
erythiops  Scl.    Western  Peru. 
(Buops  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Thyrorhina  schomburgki  (Cab.).    Guiana  and  Venezuela, 
lonomis  parvus  (Bodd.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  interior  of  Brazil. 
Fulica  comuta  Bp.    Bolivia. 

ardesiaca  Tsch.    Bolivia  to  Ecuador. 

armillata  Vieill.    South  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Patagonia,  and  Chili. 

leucopygia  (Hartl).    Uruguay,  Patagonai,  Falkland  Islands,  and 

Chili, 
leucoptera  Vieill.    Argentine  EepubUc,  Uruguay,  and  Bolivia. 

Family  Psophudje. 

Psophia  crepitans  lAnn.    Guiana. 

napensis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
ochroptera  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana, 
leucoptera  Spix.    Upper  Amazons, 
viridis  Spix.    Banks  of  the  Madeira  Eiver. 
obscura  Pelz.    Lower  Amazons. 

Family  GSdicnemid^. 
(Edicnemis  superciliaris  Tsch.    Western  Peru. 

Family  Chabadbitd^. 
Pluvianellns  sociabilis  Hombr.  et  Ja^q.    Straits  of  Magellan. 

Family  Hjematopodid^. 
Hsematopus  leucopus  (Oarnot).    Falkland  Islands. 

Family  THiNOCORiD-ffi. 

Attagis  latreillei  Lesson.    Bolivia. 

chimborazensis  Scl.    Andes  of  Ecuador. 

malouina  (Bodd.).    Falkland  Islands  and  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Thinocorus  orbignyanus  Oeoffr.  et  Less.    Chili  and  Peru. 
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Family  RECUEvmosTEiD-ffi:. 
Eecurvirostra  andina  Fh.  et  Landb.    High  Peru. 
Family  Scolopacidjs. 

Gallinago  frenata  (Mcuv.).    Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Antarctic  America. 

undulata  {Bodd.).    Guiana. 

gigantea  (Tenim.).    South  Brazil. 

stricklandi  Oray.    Chili  and  Patagonia. 

Jameson!  (Bp,).    High  Ecuador. 

imperialis  8cL  et  Salv.    High  Colombia. 
Phegomis  mitchelli  {Fraser).    Chili. 

Family  Labid^. 

Sterna  exilis  Tsch.    Peru  and  Chili. 

eurygnatha  Saunders.    Brazil  and  Trinidad. 
Larus  fuligiuosus  Gould,    Galapagos  Islands. 

serranus  Tsch,    Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Argentine  Republic 
Megale«tris  chilensis  {Bp,).    Chili  and  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Family  Procellaeiid^. 

Diomedea  melanophrys  {Temm,).    Falkland  Islands  and  coasts  of  Ant- 
arctic America. 
Procellaria  tethys  Bonap,    Galapagos  Islands. 
Pelagodroma  marina  (Lath.).    Coasts  of  Southern  South  America. 
Puffinus  elegans  Gigl  et  Salvad.    South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tenebrosus  Natt.    Coasts  of  Antarctic  America. 
Priofinus  antarcticus  (Om.).    Straits  of  Magellan. 
OEstrelata  fuliginosa  {Kuhl.).    Coasts  of  Brazil. 

phjBopygia  Salv.    Galapsigos  Islands. 

defilippiana  Gigl.  et  Salvad.    Southeastern  Pacific. 

armin  joniana  Gigl.  et  Salvad.   Trinidad  and  Southern  Atlantic 

magentse  Gigl.  et  Salvad.    South  Pacific  Ocean. 

externa  Salv.    Island  of  Mas-a-fuera. 
Prion  vittatus  {Gm.).    Coasts  of  Brazil. 
Halodroma  berardi  (Q.  et  G.).    Falkland  Islands. 
Pseudoprion  turtur  {87nith).    Falkland  Islands. 

Family  Podicepedid^. 

Centropelma  micropterum  Gould.    High  Bolivia. 

Family  Spheniscid^. 

Eudyptula  serresiana  Oust.    Faierland  Islands. 
Spheniscus  mendiculus  Sund.    Galapagos  Islands. 
Dasyrhamphns  herculis  Finsch.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
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Family  Tinatvttt)^. 

Tintunus  solitarius  (YieilL).    Paraguay  and  Brazil. 

tao  {Temm.).    Amazons,  Guiana,  Yonezuela,  and  Colombia, 
ruficeps  ScL  et  Salt.    Western  Ecuador  to  Veragua. 
major  {€hn.).    BraziL 
subcristatus  Cab.    Guiana, 
guttatus  Felzeln.    Upper  Amazons. 
Kothocercus  Julius  Bp.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

nigricapillus  Gray.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Crypturus  cinereus  {Gm.).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

obsoletus  (Temm.).    Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
castaneus  (ScL).    Colombia, 
tataupa  (Temm.).    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
cerviniventris  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
parvirostris  Wagl.    Brazil, 
strigulosus  {Temm.).    Brazil, 
erythropus  (Pelz.).    Interior  of  Guiana, 
noctivagus  (Max.).    Brazil, 
variegatus  (Chn.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons, 
bartletti  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons, 
radiatus  Gray.    Bolivia, 
undulatus  (Temm.).    Brazil  and  Amazons, 
transfasciatus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Bhyncbotus  maculicoUis  Chray.    Bolivia. 
Jfothoprocta  perdicaria  (Kittl).    Chili, 
ornata  (Gray).    Bolivia, 
pentlandi  (Gray).    Bolivia, 
curvirostris  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
taczanowskii  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru, 
branickii ,  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
dceringi  Odban.    Argentine  Republic, 
punctulata  Gay.    Chili. 
Nothura  marmorata  Gray.    Bolivia. 

boraquira  (Spix).    Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentine  Eepublic 
media  (Spix).    Brazil. 
Taoniscus  nanus  (Temm.).    Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Calodromas  elegans  (IP  Orb  et  Is.  Geoffr.).    Argentine  Republic. 
Tinamotis  pentlandi  Vigors.    BoUvian  and  Peruvian  Andes. 

Family  RHEiD-as. 

Rhea  macrorhyncha  Scl.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Pterocnemis  darwini  (Gonld).    Patagonia. 
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I>B8€RIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SVB-SPBCIBS  OF   liOXieililiA  FB09I  TUB 
ISIiAND  OF  8T.  CHBIMTOPHBB,  WB8T  INDIBS. 

By  OEOBOE  nr.  liAl^BElVCE.        ^ 

Lozigilla  portorloensis  var.  grandU, 

Male. — The  general  plumage  is  of  a  deep  lustrous  black,  with  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  crown,  the  throat  and  under  tail-coverts  deep  bright 
rufous ;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  white ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  black. 

Length  (skin),  S^  inches;  wing,  4;  tail,  3^;  tarsus,  1. 

As  the  pli^mage  of  the  female  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  it  seemed 
so  different  from  the  recorded  olive-colored  plumage  of  the  females  of 
all  others  of  the  genus,  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ober,  asking  if  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  sexes  were  rightly  determined ;  he  replied  that  he  was. 
I  thought  this  marked  diflerence  in  the  coloring  of  the  female  would 
entitle  it  to  full  specific  distinction. 

In  his  work  on  the  Birds  of  Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Gundlach  describes  the 
female  of  L.  portoriceims  as  being  olive-colored.  Therefore  I  wrote  to 
him  stating  the  close  resemblance  between  the  males  of  the  birds  from 
Porto  Eico  and  St.  Kitts,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  latter  island  the  female  resembled  the  male  in*  plumage.  He  an- 
swered that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his  correspondent  in 
Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Stahl,  who  informed  him  that  the  female  of  L.  porio- 
ricensis  was  like  the  male. 

Length  of  9 ,  8  inches ;  wing,  3| ;  tail,  3 J ;  tarsus,  1. 

Types  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington. 

In  the  collection  from  Mr.  Ober  were  nine  specimens,  one  only  in  tne 
olive-colored  plumage,  which  was  marked  as  a  male.  The  collection 
also  contained  specimens  of  Loxigilla  noctis. 

Remarlcs. — ^The  above-described  bird  in  distribution  of  colors  closely 
resembles  L,  portoricensis ;  the  only  noticeable  diflerence  is,  that  in  the 
Porto  Rico  species  the  under  wing-coverts  are  white,  lightly  marked 
with  rufous.  It  is,  however,  larger,  the  bills  as  a  rule  markedly  so,  but 
in  the  only  specimen  in  my  collection  from  Porto  Rico  the  bill  is  as  large 
as  that  of  the  female  from  St.  Kitts  chosen  as  the  type;  but  that  of  the 
male  is  larger. 

In  quite  a  large  series  of  L,  portoricemis  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  bills  average  much  smaller.  Many  of  these  are  in  the 
olive-colored  plumage,  but  all  are  without  distinction  of  sex. 

Probably  in  the  two  forms  from  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Kitts,  all  the 
olive-colored  birds  are  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ober  visited  St.  Christopher  on  his  second  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  in  1880,  but  the  time  spent  there  was  too  limited  to 
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admit  of  a  satisfactory  collection  of  its  birds  being  made.  The  only 
one  obtained  of  special  interest  is  that  now  described. 

Mr.  Ober's  note  of  it  is  as  follows: 

<<219.  *  Black  bhti,'  3y  Mt.  Misery.    May  21, 1880. 

"General  plnmage  soft,  glos^  black;  chin  and  throat,  top  of  head 
and  extending  back  over  the  eyes  on  each  side,  and  nnder  tail-coverts 
msty  red;  bill  and  feet  black.    Depth  of  bill  f  inch. 

^^ Sexes  alike;  yoong  male  diffiurent. 

"Length,  8J  inches;  wing,  4^;  alar  extent,  13.^ 

June  10, 1881. 


IVOTSS  ON  THE  IHOSTAIilTY  ASIONG  FISHBS  OF  THB  GVMjW  OF 

nFXICO. 

By  S.  H.  JOHNSON. 

CusTOM-HousE,  Corpus  Chbisti,  Texas, 

CoUectof^s  Office^  June  17, 1881. 
Prof.  Spenceb  F.  Baibd, 

V.  8.  Oammissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries j  Washington^  B.  C. : 
Sib:  Noticing  in  the  Forest  and  Stream  of  9th  instant  some  answers 
to  queries  as  to  the  cause  of  mortality  among  fishes  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  I  make  bold  to  present  the  result  of  my  observations. 

After  very  heavy  rains  and  overflowing  of  rivers,  the  inner  bays  on 
the  Texas  coast  suffer  a'  loss  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  their 
stock  of  salt-water  fish,  not  including  mullet,  which  live  as  well  in  fresh 
as  salt  water.  In  fact  land-locked  mullet  in  a  fresh- water  pond  or  tank 
grow  to  a  weight  of  nine  or  ten  pounds. 

Last  winter,  after  a  heavy  rain  and  a  freeze,  aU  the  salt-water  fish  in 
the  Laguna  del  Madre  (a  large  sheet  of  water  lying  between  Padre 
Island  and  the  mainland)  were  found  dead  on  the  banks. 

We  have  two  causes  for  destruction  of  fish  here,  viz.,  too  much  fresh 
water  and  too  cold  weather. 

In  the  lagoon  above  spoken  of,  in  a  long  drought,  the  water  gets 
too  salty  for  the  fish,  and  they  become  covered  with  sores,  and  unless 
relieved  by  a  rain  they  die  from  too  much  salt. 

I  have  never  known  any  serious  mortality  among  fish  on  the  Gulf 
coast  where  there  was  free  flow  of  water,  except  during  violent  storms, 
when  many  fish  both  small  and  large  were  beached  and  killed. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  H.  JOHNSOl^, 

Collector. 
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THE    C09IPABATITB    ACTION    OF   I>Bir    HBAT   AND    SUIiPHUBOVS 
ACID   UPON   PIJTBEFACTITB    BACTERIA. 

Pieces  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloths  and  wadding  were  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  putrefying  flesh  and  slightly  dried ;  and  after  being  shown 
to  be  infected  by  causing  discoloration  and  development  of  bacteria  in 
a  Pateur  solution,  one  portion  was  subjected  to  dry  heat,  and  tbe  other 
to  the  influence  of  a  definite  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  When  these 
agents  had  operated  for  a  certain  time,  the  substances  were  brought 
into  a  developing  liquid  and  again  observed. 

These  experiments,  which  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Wermch,  were  as 
follows : 

First.  Fragments  of  the  materials  above  referred  to,  treated  as  men- 
tioned and  dried,  produced  in  sixteen  experiments  an  exceptionably 
rapid  disturbance  of  the  test  liquid.  In  four  experiments  with  wadding 
this  was  somewhat  retarded.  It  took  place  most  rapidly  in  tubes  which 
had  been  inoculated  with  woolen  thread. . 

Second.  After  inoculation  with  the  material  which  had  been  exposed 
one  or  two  minut^^s  to  a  dry  heat  of  284^  to  300o  F.,  clouding  took  place 
in  four  of  eight  experiments ;  but  only  after  from  two  to  three  days. 
With  material  which  had  been  exposed  from  ten  to  sixty  minutes  to 
a  heat  of  23(P-244o  F.,  in  five  out  of  six  experiments  a  development 
of  bacteria  took  place  after  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Third.  Substances  which  were  exposed  five  ihinutes  to  a  heat  of  257^ 
to  302O  F.  produced  no  infection  whatever  in  ten  experiments.  The 
test  liquid  remained  clear  for  eleven  flays  from  the  time  of  inoculation. 

Fourth.  When  the  objects  were  exposed  under  a  bell  glass  to  the 
action  of  a  percentage,  by  volume,  of  1.5,  2.2,  and  3.3  of  sulphurous 
acid,  in  eight  out  of  nine  experiments  a  bacterial  clouding  was  devel- 
oped in  the  sulphurized  material,  whether  the  application  had  continued 
for  one  hour  or  twenty-two. 

Fifth.  In  fifteen  experiments,  in  which  sulphurous  acid  constituted 
4.6  and  7.15  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  contents  of  the  bell  glass,  the 
introduction  of  the  sulphurized  material  produced  no  cloudiness,  when 
the  experiment  continued  six  hours  and  more.  On  the  other  hand  an 
exposure  of  20,  40,  60,  and  200  minutes  was  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria. 

In  conclusion,  the  fact  was  considered  especially  interesting  that  the 
different  fabrics  gave  up  the  infection  concealed  in  them  with  different 
degrees  of  rapidity,  the  woolen  fiber  the  quickest,  the  linen  less  easily, 
and  the  wadding  with  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all. 
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lilST  OF  SPBCIAIi  I>BSI]>RBATA  AHONO  NORTH  AIHBRICAN  BIRI>8. 
B7  BOBEBT  BIBOITAT. 

[The  following  list  includes  the  species  of  North  American  birds  spec- 
imens of  which  are  particularly  desired  by  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  and  which  it  is  hoped  that  correspondents  may  be  able  to  sup- 
ply. 

The  species  marked  with  a  ♦  are  not  represented  at  all  in  the  col- 
lection, consequently  specimens  in  any  plumage  and  of  any  age  will  be 
acceptable.  Of  those  distinguished  by  a  t  the  collection  contains  no 
American  specimens,  while  in  the  case  of  others  the  particular  defi- 
ciencies are  explained.  When  no  remarks  follow  the  name  of  a  species 
it  should  be  understood  that  specimens  of  any  stage  of  plumage  are  de- 
sired. 

The  numbers  and  names  correspond  with  those  of  the  new  Smithson- 
ian catalogue.] 

2.  Rylodchla  fuscescem  (Steph.)  Baird.    Tawny  Thrush.    (Young  in 
first  plumage.) 

3.  Hylodchla  alidee  Baird.     Gray-cheeked  Thrush.    (Young  in  first 
plumage.) 

4.  Hylocichla  ustulata  (Nutt.)  Baird.    Russet-backed  Thrush.    (Especi- 
ally first  plumage.) 

4  a.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni  (Caban.)  Ridgw.   Olive-backed  Thrush. 
(First  plumage.) 

5.  Hylocichla  unalaacce  (Gmel.)  Ridgw.    Dwarf  Thrush.    (First  plumage. ) 
t  [6.1  Turdus  iliacus  Linn.    Gray-cheeked  Thrush.    Various  stages  (au- 
tumnal adult  only  is  represented). 

8.  Merula  confinis  (Baird)  Ridgw.    Saint  Lucas  Robin.    (Type  speci- 
men still  unique.) 

13  a.  Harporhynchus  rufus  longirostris  (Lafr.)  Cones.    Mexican  Brown 
Thrasher.    (Especially  first  plumage.) 

14.  Harporhynchus  cincreus  Xantus.    Saint  Lucas  Thrasher. 

14  a.  Harporhynchus    cinereus    hendirei     (Coues)     Hensh.      Bendire's 
Thrasher.    (Especially  first  plumage.) 

15  a.  Harporhynchu^s  curvirostris  palmeri  Ridgw.     Palmer's  Thrasher. 
(Especially  first  plumage.) 

16  a.  Harporhynchus  redivivus  lecontci (Lawr.)  Coues.  Leconttfs  Thrasher. 
(Especially  first  plumage.) 

17.  Harporhynchus  crissalis  Henry.  Rufous- vented  Thrasher.    (Especi- 
ally first  plumage.) 

18.  Harporhynchus  graysoni  Baird.  Socorro  Thrasher.    (Especially  first 
plumage.) 

t[20.]  Cyan€culasuecica(JAxiXi,)l^v^\im.  Blue-throated  Warbler.  (Amer- 
ican specimens.) 
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[21.]  Sdxicola  oenanthe  (Linn.)  Beahst.    Stone  Chat.    (First  plumage.) 
25.  Myiadesf^  townseiidi  (And.)  Caban.    Townsend's  Solitaire. 

28.  FoUoptiJa  j^lumhea  BdAvA.    Plumbeus  Gnatcatcher. 

29.  Polioptila  californica  Brewster.    Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher. 
31.  Begultis  ohscurus  Eidgw.    Dusky  Kinglet. 

•  32.  Regulus  cuvieri  Aud.    Ouvier's  Kinglet. 

[34.]  Phylloscopus  borealis  (Bias.)  Dresser.    Kennicott's  Warbler. 

35.  Cliamcea  fasciata  Gamb.    Ground  Tit. 

41  ft.  Parus  atricapilltis  occidentalis  (Baird)  Cones.    Oregon  Chickadee. 

1 43.  Parus  meridionalia  Scl.    Mexican  Chickadee. 

[44.]  Parus  ductus  Bodd.  Siberian  Chickadee.  (Especially  first  plum- 
age.) 

+  49.  Psaltriparus  melanotis  (Hartl.)  Bp.    Black-eared  Tit. 

f  55  a.  Certhia  familiaris  mexicana  (Gloger)  Eidgw.    Mexican  Creeper. 

t(!)59.  Gather pe^  mexicawus  (Sw.)  Baird.  Mexican  White-throated 
Wren.  (The  supposed  occurrence  of  this  form  in  the  United  States 
rests  solely  upon  Giraud's  tjpe  of  his  Certhia  albifrom^  said  to  be 
from  Texas,  which  is  in  the  National  collection.) 

1 60  a.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus  berlandieri  (Couch)  Cones.  Berlandier^s 
Wren. 

60  6.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus  miamensis  Eidgw.    Florida  Wren. 

62.  Thryomanes  hrevicaudxi  Eidgw.    Guadalupe  Wren. 

64.  Troglodytes  insularis  Baird.    Socorro  Wren. 

65.  Anorthura  troglodytes  hyemalis  (Vieill.)  Cones.    Winter  Wren. 
6oa,  Afiorthura  troglodytes  pacificus  (Baird.)  Eidgw.    Western  Winter 

Wren.     (First  plumage.) 

t  [69.]  Motaeilla  alba  Linn.    White  Wagtail. 

[72.]  Anthus  pratensis  (Linn.)  Bechst.    European  Titlark. 

76.  Helon€ea  swainsoni  Aud.    Swainson's  Warbler. 

78;  Helminthophajjabachmani  (Aud.)  Gsib2bn.  Bachman's Warbler.  (Espe- 
cially the  female.) 

79.  Helminthophaga  pinus  (Linn.)  Baird.  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 
(First  plumage.) 

*80.  Helminthophaga  lawrencei  Herrick.    Lawrence's  Warbler. 

81.  HelmintJiophaga  chrysoptera  (Linn.)  Baird.  Yellow-winged  War- 
bler.   (First  plumage.) 

*82.  Helmintliopha^ga  leuoobronchialis  Brewster.  White-throated  War- 
bler. 

83.  Helminthophaga  lucice  Cooper.    Lucy's  Warbler. 

84.  Helminthophaga  virginiw  Baird.    Virginia's  Warbler. 

85.  Helminthophaga  rufic/(pilUi(Wil8.)  Baird.  Nashville  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

87.  Hehninthoph<iga  peregrina  (Wils.)  Baird.  Tennessee  Warbler.  (First 

plumage.) 
89.  Parula  pitiayumi  insulaiHs  (Lawr.)  Eidgw.  Socorro  Warbler.  (First 

plumage.) 
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89  a.  Parvla  piHayumi  nigrilora  Goaes*    Sennett^B  Warbler. 

90.  Ferissoglossa  tigrina  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Cape  May  Warbler.  (First 
plamage.) 

♦91.  Perissoglossa  oarJxmata  (Aud.)  Baird.    Carbonated  Warbler. 

92.  Peucedramus  olivaceus  (Giraud)  Cones.  Olive  headed  Warbler.  (Es- 
pecially first  plnmage.) 

94.  Dendrceca  ocprulesoena  (Linn.)  Baird.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 
(First  plpmage.) 

97.  Dendrceca  »tao«2o«a(Qmel.)  Baird.  Black-and-yellow  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

99.  DendriBca  pennsylvanica  (Linn.)  Baird.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
(First  plumage.) 

100.  Dendrceca  castanea  (Wils.)  Baird.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

103.  pendrcBca  daminioa  (Linn.)    Baird.  Yellow-throated  Warbler. 

103  a.  Dendrceca  daminioa  cUbihraBoird.  White-browed  yellow-throated 
Warbler.    (First  plumage.) 

106.  Dendrceca  chrysoparia  ScL  &  8alv.  Gtolden-cheeked  Warbler.  (A 
series  very  desirable.) 

108.  Dendrceca  iownsendi  (Nutt.)  Baird.  Townsend's  Warbler.  (Espe- 
cially first  plumage.) 

110.  Dendrceca  kirtlandi  Baird.    Kirtland's  Warbler. 

♦  112  Dendrceca  moniana  (Wils.)  Baird.  Blue  Mountain  Warbler. 

113.  Dendrceca  palmarum  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Red-poll  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

114.  Dendrceca  discolor  (Yieill.)  Baird.  Prairie  Warbler.  (First  plu- 
mage.) 

♦  116  a.  Siurtis  ncevius  notabilis  Grinnell.    Grinnell's  Watw  Thrush. 
118.  Oporomis  agilis  (Wils.)  Baird.    Connecticut  Warbler.    (Especially 

first  plumage.) 

120.  Oeothlypis  pMla^lphia  (W\\a.)  Bdird.  Mourning  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

121.  Oeothlypis  macgiUivrayi  (Aud.)  Baird.  Macgillivray's  Warbler. 
(First  plumage.) 

♦  126.  Myiodioctea  nUnutua  (Wils.)  Baird.    Small-headed  Flycatcher. 
127.  Myiodioctes  canadensis  (Linn.)  Aud.    Canadian  Flycatching  War- 
bler.   (First  plumage.) 

t  (1)130.  Setopfiaga  mtniaia  Swains.     Red-bellied  Redstart    (Giraud's 

type  of  his  ^'  Musdcapa  derhami^^  said  to  be  from  Texas,  is  in  the 

National  Museum  collection.) 
t  (!)  132.  Ergaticus  ruber  (Swains.)  Baird.     Red  Warbler.    (The  type 

specimen  of  Giraud^s  '^Parus  leiu^tis^  is  in  the  collection,  and  is  said 

to  have  been  obtained  in  Texas.) 
t(!)  133.  Basileuterus  culicivorus  (Licht.)  Bonap.     Brasher^s  Warbler. 

(Type  of  ^^ Musdcapa  brasieri^  Giraud,  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 

Texas,  is  in  the  collection.) 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 14  Wo V.  30,  1881. 
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(tf)  134.  Basileuterus  belli  (Giraud)  Scl.  Bell's  Warbler.  (The  type 
specimen,  one  of  Giraud's  "  Sixteen  Species  of  Texan  Birds,''  is  in  the 
collection.) 

135.  Vireosylvia  oltvacea  (Linn.)  Bp.    Eed-eyed  Vireo.    (First  plumage.) 

136.  Vireosylvia  offi^is  flavo-viridis  (Cass.)  Ridgw.  Yellow-green  Vireo. 
(Especially  first  plumage.) 

137.  Vireosylvia  calidris  barbatula  (Caban.)  Ridgw.  Black-Trhiskered 
Vireo.    (Especially  first  plumage.) 

138.  Vireosylvia  philadelpkica  Cass.  Philadelphia  Vireo.  (Especially 
first  plumage.) 

140.  l^nmreo>fat?i/ron«  (Vieill.)  Baird.  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  (First 
plumage.) 

141.  Lanivireo  soKtarius  (VieiU.)  Baird.  Blue-headed  Vireo.  (First 
plumage.) 

142.  Vireo  atricapillus  Woodh.    Black-capped  Vireo. 

143.  Vireo  noveboracensis  (Gm.)  Bp.  White  eyed  Vireo.  (First  plu- 
mage.) 

144.  Vireo  huttoni  Oass.    Button's  Vireo. 

147.  Vireo  vicinior  Ooues.    Gray  Vireo. 

148.  Lanius  borealis  VieilL    Great  !N"orthem  Shrike.    (First  plumage.) 

•  149  b.  Lanius  ludovicianus  robustus  Baird.    Large-billed  Shrike. 
150.  Ampelis  garrulus  Liim.    Northern  Wax-wing.    (First  plumage.) 
152  a,  Prague  subis  cryptoleuca  Baird.    Cuban  Martin. 

159.  Cei^hiola  bahamensis  Reich.    Bahaman  Honey  Creeper. 

t(!)  160.  Euphonia  elegantissima  (Bp.)  Gray.  Blue-headed  Euphonia. 
(The  only  presumably  North  American  specimen  of  this  species  in  the 
collection  is  the  type  of  ^^Pipra  galericulata^  of  Giraud.) 

163.  Pyranga  hepatica  Swains.    Hepatic  Tanager. 

164  a.  Pyranga  (estiva  cooperi  Ridgw.    Cooper's  Tanager. 

165.  ffesperiphona  vespertina  (Cooi)er)  Bp.    Evening  Grosbeak. 

[167.]  Pyrrhula  ca>ssini  Baird.    Cassin's  Purple  Finch. 

171.  Carpodacus  amplus  Ridgw.    Guadalupe  House  Finch. 

175.  LeuoosUcte  tephrocotis  Swains.  Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch.  (Sum- 
mer adults  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

175  a.  LeuoosUcte  tephrocotis  littoralis  (Baird)  Goues.  Hepburn's  Rosy 
Finch.    (Summer  adults  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

176.  Leucosticte  atrata  Ridgw.  Black  Rosy  Finch.  (A  series  especiaUy 
desired.) 

177.  Leucosticte  atistralis  Allen.  Brown-capped  Rosy  Finch.  (Especially 
winter  specimens  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

178.  JSgiothus  canescens  Gould.    Mealy  Redpoll. 

179  a.  j^giothus  linaria  holbolli  (Brehm)  Ridgw.    Greater  Redi>olL 

•  180.  ^giothus  brewsteri  Ridgw.    Brewster's  Linnet. 

182  a.  Astragalinus  psaltria  arizonce  Cones.    Arizona  Goldfinch. 

t  (!)  182  b.  Astragalinus  psaltria  mexicanus  (Sw.)  Cones.  Mexican  Gold- 
finch. (With  the  exception  of  the  type  of  Giraud's  "  Fringilla  texensis^ 
there  is  no  'Sorth  American  example  of  this  form  in  the  collection.) 
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1 184.  Chrysometris  notata  (Du  Bus)  Bp.    Black-headed  Groldflnch. 
188.  Centrophanes  pictus  (Sw.)  Caban.    Smith's  Longspur.    (First  plom- 
age ;  also  adults  in  summer.) 

192.  Passerculus  princeps  Maynard.  Ipswich  Sparrow.  (A  good  series 
showing  individual  variations  very  much  desired.) 

193.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  (Gmel. )  Baird.    Sandwich  Sound  Sparrow. 

194.  Passerculus  anthinus  Bonap.    Titlark  Sparrow. 

195.  Passerculus  guttatus  Lawr.    Saint  Lucas  Sparrow. 

196.  Passerculus  rostratus  (Cass.)  Baird.  Large-billed  Sparrow.  (First 
plumage.) 

199.  Cotumiculus  henslowi  (And.)  Bp.    Henslow's  Sparrow. 

200.  Cotumiculus  lecontei  (And.)  Bp.    Leconte's  Sparrow. 

201a.  Ammodromus  cdudacutus  nelsoni  Allen.  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed 
Finch.    (The  young  in  first  plumage  particularly  detj^ired.) 

203.  Ammodromus  nigrescens  Eidgw.  Black-and-White  Sea-side  Finch. 
(A  good  series  much  wanted.) 

205.  Zonotrichia  querula  (Nutt.)  Gamb.  Harris's  Sparrow.  (Young  in 
first  plumage  a  special  desideratum.) 

207.  Zonotrichia  gambeli  (Nutt.)  Gamb.  Gambel's  White-crowned  Spar- 
row.   (A  good  series  of  adults  and  the  young  in  first  plumage.) 

215.  Spizella  atrigularis  (Caban.)  Bd.    Black-chinned  Sparrow. 

216.  Junco  aikeni  Eidgw.  White-winged  Snowbird.  (Especially  the 
young  in  first  plumage,  and  adults  in  summer  plumage.) 

219.  Jufico  annectens  Baird.  Pink-sided  Snowbird.  (Particularly  young 
in  first  plumage.) 

221.  Jurico  dorsalis  Henry.    Eed-backed  Snowbird. 

222.  Junco  cinereus  (Swains.)  Caban.    Mexican  Snowbird. 

223.  Jun^co  insularis  Eidgw.    Guadalupe  Snowbird. 

225.  Amphispiza  belli  (Cass.)  Coues.  Bell's  Sparrow.  (Particularly 
young  in  first  plumage.) 

226.  Peucasa  (estivalis  (Licht.)  Caban.  Bachman's  Finch.  (Young  in 
first  plumage  an  especial  desideratum;  adults  also  wanted.) 

226  a.  Peucasa  a^tivalis  illinoensis  Eidgw.  Oak-wood's  Sparrow. 
(Young  in  first  plumage  a  particular  desideratum.) 

227.  Peucasa  arizonw  Eidgw.    Arizona  Sparrow. 

228.  Peucasa  oassini  ( Woodh.)  Baird.    Cassin's  Sparrow. 

229.  Peuccea  carpalis  Cones.    Eufous- winged  Sparrow. 

230.  Peucasa  ruficeps  (Cass.)  Baird.    Eufous-crowned  Sparrow. 

230  a.  Peucasa  ruficeps  boucardi  (Scl.).    Boucard's  Sparrow. 

231  c.  Melo»piza  fasciata  samuelis  Baird.    Californian  Song  Sparrow. 
231  e.  Mehspiza  fasdata  rufina  (Brandt.)  Baird.    Sooty  Song  Sparrow. 
235  c.  Passerella  iliaca  schistacea  (Baird)  Allen.    Slate-colored  Sparrow. 
236.  Embema^arufivirgatalta^WT,   Texas  Sparrow.    (Especially  young 

in  first  plumage.) 
237  a.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  alleni  Coues.    Florida  Towhee.    (Espe- 
cially young  in  first  plumage.) 
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238.  Pipilo  maoulatm  arctums  (Swains.)  Cones.    Northern  Towhee. 

238  6.  Pipilo  maculattu  oregonus  (Bell.)  Cones.    Oregon  Towhee. 

238  c.  Pipilo  maculatus  oonsobrinus  Eidgw.    Onadalupe  Towhee. 

238  d.  Pipilo  maculatus  carmani  Baird.    Socorro  Towhee. 

240  a.  Pipilo  fuscus  aU^igula  (Baird)  Cones.    Saiot  Lncas  Brown  Towhee. 

242  a.  CardinaXis  virginiantia  igneus  (Baird)  Cones.  Saint  Lncas  Car- 
dinal. 

t247.  Passerina  pardlina  (Bp.)  Eidgw.    Blue  Bnnting. 

250.  Passerina  versicolor  (Bonap.)  Gray.    Varied  Bnnting. 

252.  Spermophila  moreletii  Pncheran.    Morelet^s  Seedeater. 

t253.  Phonipwa  zena  (Linn.)  Bryant.    Black-faced  Seedeater. 

255.  Spiza  toumsendi  (And.)  Eidgw.  Townsend's  Bnnting.  (Type  still 
nniqne.) 

262.  AgeUeus  tricolor (Nutt.) Bp.    Eed-and-whiteshonldered Blackbird. 

263  a.  Stumella  magna  mexicana  (ScL)  Eidgw.    Mexican  Meadow  Lark. 

265.  Icterus  vulgaris  Dand.    Tronpial. 

266.  Icterus  auduboni  Girand.  Audubon's  Oriole.  (Especially  young 
in  first  plumage,  and  intermediate  stages.) 

1 267.  Icterus  wagleri  ScL    Waglert  Oriole. 

268.  Icterus  parisorum  Bonap.    Scott's  Oriole. 

269.  Icterus  oucullatus  Swains.    Hooded  Oriole. 

278  a.  Quiscalus  purpureus  agl<eus  (Baird)  Coues.    Florida  Grackle. 

t  [279.]  Stumus  vulgarisTiinm    European  Starling. 

281.  Corvtbs  cryptoleucus  Couch.    White-necked  Eaven. 

282  h.  Corvus  frugivorus  caurinus  (Baird)  Eidgw.     Northwestern  Fish 

Crow. 
287.  Pica  nuttaili  And.    Yellow-billed  Magpie. 
1 288.  Psilorhinus  morio  ( Wagl.)  Gray.    Brown  Jay. 
291.  Aphelocoma  floridana  (Bartr.)  Caban.    Florida  Jay.    (Especially 

young  in  first  plumage.) 
1 294.  Aphelocoma  ultram^rina  oouchi  Baird.    Couch's  Jay. 

295.  Aphelocoma  sordida  arizonce  Eidgw.    Arizona  Jay. 

296.  Xanthura  luxuosa  (Less.)  Bp.  Green  Jay.  (Especially  young  in 
first  plumage.) 

297.  Perisoreus  canadensis  (Linn.)  Bp.    Canada  Jay. 

298.  Perisoreus  obscurus  Eidgw.    Oregon  Jay. 
t  [299.]  Alauda  arvensis  Linn.    Sky  Lark. 

t  [302.]  Milvulus  tyrannus  (Linn.)  Bp.    Fork-tailed  Flycatcher. 

303.  Tyrannus  dominieensis  (Gm.)  Eeich.    Gray  Kingbird. 

305.  Tyrannus  melancholicus  couchi  Baird.    Conch's  Kingbird. 

t(!)  309.  Myiozetetcs  texensis  (Girand)  Scl.    Giraud's  Flycatcher.    (The 

type  specimen  of  this  species  is  the  only  specimen  in  the  collection 

from  north  of  Mexico^  and  the  locality  of  this  is  perhaps  somewhat 

doubtful.) 
t(!)  314.  Myiarchus  lawrencei  (Girand)  Baird.    Lawrence's  Flycatcher. 

(No  North  American  specimen  in  the  collection,  except  the  type  of 

the  species,  said  to  be  from.  Texas.) 
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323.  Umpidonax  difficilis  Baird.    Western  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 
^1)S29.  Empidonaxfulvifrons  (QmLnd)Scl.  Fulvous  Flycatcher.  (The 

same  remarks  apply  to  this  as  to  No.  314). 
329  a.  JSmpidonaxfulvifronspallescens  Cones.  Buff-breasted  Flycatcher. 
t332.  Pachyrhamphm  major  (Bonap.)  Scl.    Thick-billed  Flycatcher. 
t333.  Hadrostomus  aglaice  (Lafr.)  Cab.    Eose-throated  Flycatcher. 

341.  Selasphorus  alleni  Hensh.    Allen's  Hummingbird. 

342.  Atthis  heloiscB  (Less.)  Eeich.    Heloise's  Hummingbird. 
344.  Cdlothorax  lucifer  (Swains.)  Gray.    Lucifer  Hummingbird. 
347.  Bdsilinna  xantusi  (Lawr.)  Elliott.    Xantus's  Hummingbird. 

349.  Cypselus  aaxatilis  Woodh.  White-throated  Swift.  (Especially 
young  in  ^t  plumage.) 

350.  Cypseloides  niger  borealis  (Kennerly)  Bidgw.    Black  Swift. 
352.  Chcetura  vauxi  (Towns.)  De  Kay.    Vaux's  Swift. 

359.  CampephUus  principalis  (Linn.)  Gray.     Ivory -billed  Woodpecker. 

(Especially  young,  of  both  sexes.) 
362.  Ficus  querulus  Wils.     Bed-cockaded  Woodpecker.     (Especially 

young.) 
363  a.  Picas  scalaris  lucasanus  (Xant.)  Bidgw.    Saint  Lucas  Wood- 

I)ecker. 
365.  Picus  stricklandi  Malh.    Strickland's  Woodpecker. 

367.  Picoides  arcticus  (Swains.)  Gray.  Black-backed  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker.   (Especially  young,  of  both  sexes.) 

368.  Picoides  tridactylus  americanus  (Brehm.)  Bidgw.  Banded-backed 
Three- toed  Woodpecker.  (A  good  series  wanted  from  Maine  or  the 
British  Provinces.) 

369  ft.  Sphyrapums  varius  ruber  {Qm.)Ri6gw.  Bed-breasted  Woodpecker. 

377  a.  Melanerpesformidvorus  angustifrons  Baird.  Narrow-fronted  Wood- 
pecker. 

378  a.  Colapies  auratus  hyhridus  (Baird)  Bidgw.  "Hybrid"  Flicker. 
(Especially  Eastern  specimens  with  red  feathers  in  the  black  check- 
stripes.) 

379.  Colaptes  chrysaides  (Malh.)  Baird.    Malherbe's  Flicker. 

380.  Colaptes  rufipileus  Bidgw.  Guadalupe  Flicker.  (Adult  male  un- 
known!) 

t381.  Momotus  cwruleiceps  G^uld.    Blue-capped  Motmot. 

383.  Ceryle  americana  ca>banisi  (Tschudi)  Cones.    Texan  Kingfisher. 

t384.  Trogon  amhiguus  Gould.    Coppery-tailed  Trogon. 

386.  Coccyzus  senioulus  (Lath.)  Yieill.    Mangrove  Cuckoo. 

389.  Croiophaga  ani  Liun.    Savannah  Blackbird. 

•  391.  Bhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha  (Swains.)  3p.    Thick-billed  Parrot. 

392.  Conurus  carolinensis  (Linn.)  Kuhl.    Carolina  Parakeet. 

393.  Conurus  holochlorus  brevipes  Baird.    Socorro  Parakeet. 

394.  Aluco  flammeus  americanus  (And.)  Bidgw.  American  Bam  Owl. 
(Especially  downy  young.) 
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395.  Asia  americanus  (Steph.)  Sharpe.     American   Long-eared  OwL 
(Downy  young.) 

396.  Afiio  a€cipitri7ius(Pa\],)'^ev!^Um,  Short-eared  Owl.  (Downy  young.) 

397.  Strix  nehulosa  Forst.    Barred  Owl.    (Downy  young.) 
397  a.  Strix  nehulosa  alleni  Ridgw.    Florida  Barred  Owl. 

398.  Strix  occidentalis  (Xant.)  Ridgw.    Spotted  Owl.    (Especially  downy 
young.) 

399.  TJlula  dnerea  (Gmel.)^Bp.    Great  Gray  Owl.    (Especially  downy 
young.) 

[399  a],  JJlula  cinerea  lapponica  (Retz.)  Ridgw,    Lapland  Owl.    (Espe- 
cially downy  young.) 

400.  Nyctale  tengmalmi  richardsoni  (Bp.)  Ridgw.    Richardson's  Owl. 

401.  Xyctale  acadica  (Gmel.)  Bp.    Saw-whet  Owl.    (Especially  young.) 

402.  Scops  asio  (Linn.)  Bp.    Little  Screech  Owl.    (Downy  young.) 
402  a.  Scops  asiofloridanus  Ridgw.    Florida  Screech  Owl. 

402  b.  Scops  asio  maccalli  (Ca«s.)  Ridgw.    Texan  Screech  Owl. 
402  c.  Scops  asio  maxwelliw  Ridgw.    Rocky  Mountain  Screech  Owl. 
402  d.  Scops  asio  ktnnicotti  (Elliot)  Ridgw.    Northwestern  Screech  OwL 

403.  Scops  trichopsis  Wagl.    Mexican  Screech  Owl. 

404.  Scops  flammeoltis  (Licht.)  Scl.    Flammulated  Screech  Owl. 

405.  Bubo  virginianus  (Gm.)  Bp.    Great  Horned  OwL    (Very  young  in 
down.) 

405  a.  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus  (Hoy)  Ridgw.  Western  Horned  OwL 
•405  6.  Bubo  virginianus  arcticus  (Swains.)  Cass.  Arctic  Horned  OwL 
405  c.  Bubo  virginianus  saturatus  Ridgw.    Dusky  Horned  Owl. 

406.  Kijctea  scandiaca  (Linn.)  IN^ewt.    Snowy  Owl.    (Downy  young.) 

407.  Surniafunerca  (Linn.)  Rich  &  Sw.    American  Hawk  Owl.    (Downy 
young.) 

t[407.]  Surnia  funerea  ulula  (Linn.)  Ridgw.    European  Hawk  OwL 

(Especially  downy  young.) 
408  a.  Speotyto  cunicularia  floridana  Ridgw.    Florida  Burrowing  OwL 

409.  Olaticiditim    gnoma  Wagl.    California    Pigmy  Owl.    (Especially 
downy  young.) 

410.  Olaucidium  phalwnoides  (Daud.)  Scl.  and  Salv.    Ferruginous  Pigmy 
Owl.    (Especially  downy  young.) 

411.  Mierathene  whitneyi  (Cooper)  Coues.    Whitney's  Pigmy  Owl.    (Es- 
pecially downy  young.) 

412.  Hierofalco  gyrfalco  candicans  (Gm.)  Ridgw.    White    Gyr&lcon. 
(Especially  downy  young.) 

412  a.  Hierofalco  gyrfalco  islandm  (Gm.)  Ridgw.    Iceland  Gyrfalcon. 

(Adults  and  downy  young.) 
412  b.  Hierofalco  gyrfalco  saucer  (Forst.)  Ridgw.    McFarlane's  Gyrfalcon. 

(Series,  especially  adults.) 
412  c.  Hierofalco  gyrfalco  obsoletus  (Gm.)  Ridgw.    Labrador  Gyrfalcon. 

(A  good  series  of  both  old  and  young  wanted.) 
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413.  Hierofaloo  mexicanu8  polyngrus  (Cass.)  Eidgw.     Prairie  Falcon. 
(Especially  adults  and  downy  young.) 

414.  FaJeo  peregHnus  nwvim  (Gm.)  Eidgw.    American  Peregrine  Fal- 
con; Duck  Hawk.    (Adults  and  downy  young.) 

414  a.  Falco  peregrinus  pealei  Eidgw.    Peale's  FsJcon. 
t415.  Faleo  albigularis  Dsmd.    Chestnut-tbigbed  Falcon, 
t  [416.J  JSsalon  reguVus  (Pall.)  Blyth.    European  Merlin.    (Good  series 
of  all  stages  wanted.) 

417.  ^salon  columbarim  (Linn.)  Kaup.    Pigeon  Hawk. 
417  a.  ^salon  columharius  sucMeyi  Eidgw.    Black  Merlin. 

418.  JEsalon  richardsoni  Eidgw.     Eichardson's  Merlin.     (Especially 
fujly  adult  male  and  downy  young.) 

419.  Ehynchofalco  fuscO'CwruUscens  (Vieill.)  Eidgw.    Aplomado  Falcom 
(Especially  downy  young.) 

420  a.  Tinnunculus  sparverius  isabellinua  (Swains.)  Eidgw.    Isabelline 

Sparrow  Hawk. 
421.  Tinnumulua  ^arverioides  (Vig.)  Gray.    Cuban  Sparrow  Hawk. 

425.  Pandian  haliaetua  carolinenais  (Gm.)  Eidgw.    American  Osprey ; 
Fisb  Hawk.    (Downy  young.) 

426.  JEJlanoides  forficattis  (Linn.)  Eidgw.    Swallow-tailed  Elite.    (Espec- 
ially downy  young ;  good  adults  also  wanted.) 

427  JElanm  glaucm  (Bartr.)  Cones.     Wbite-tailed  Kite.     (Esi)ecially 
downy  young.) 

428.  Ictinia  subcasrulea  (Bartr.)  Cones.    Mississippi  Kate.    (Especially 
downy  young.) 

429.  Bostrliamus  sociaMlis  plumheus^idgw.    Everglade  Kite.    (Espec- 
ially downy  young.) 

431.  Accipiier  cooperi  Bonap.    Cooper's  Hawk.    (Downy  young.) 

432.  Accipiter  fuscus  (Gmel.)  Bp.      Sbarp-sbinned   Hawk.      (Downy 
young.) 

433.  Astur   atricapillus    (Wils.)   Bp.    American   Gosbawk.     (Downy 
young  5  also  good  adults.)* 

433  a,  Astur  atricapillus  striatulus  Eidgw.    Western  Gosbawk. 

434.  Antenor  unicinotus  harrisi  (And.)  Eidgw.    Harris's  Hawk. 

436.  Buteo  borealis  (Gm.)  Vieill.    Eed-tailed  Hawk.    (Downy  young.) 
•  436  a.  Buteo  borealis  hrideri  Hoopes.    Krider's  Hawk. 

436  b.  Buteo  borealis  calurys  (Cass.)  Eidgw.    Western  Eed-tail.    (Melan- 
otic specimens.) 
436  c.  Buteo  borealis  lucas'anus  Eidgw.    Saint  Lucas  Eed-tail. 
436  d.  Buteo  borealis  socorroensis  Eidgw.    Socorro  Eed-tail. 

437.  Buteo  cooperi  Cass.    Cooper's  Henbawk. 

438.  Buteo  harlani  And.    Harlan's  Hawk. 

439.  Buteo  Uneatus   (Gm.)    Jard.     Eed-sbouldered   Hawk.      (Downy 
young.) 

439  a.  Buteo  Uneatus  elegam  (Cass.)  Eidgw.    Eed-bellied  Hawk. 
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440.  Buteo  abbreviatus  Gaban.    Zone-taUed  Hawk.    (Especially  downy 
young.) 

441.  Buteo  albicaudatus  Yieill.   White-tailed  Hawk.   (Especially  downy 
young.) 

442.  Buteo  swainsoni  Bonap.    Swainson's  Hawk.    (Especially  downy 
young.) 

443.  Buteo  pennsylvanicus  (Wils.)  Bp.    Broad-winged  Hawk.    (Downy 
young;  also  adults.) 

t444.  Uruhitinga  anthracina   (Licht.)    Lafr.     Mexican  Black   Hawk. 
(Especially  downy  young.) 

445.  Asturina  nitida  plagiata  (Licht.)  Eidgw.    Mexican  Goshawk.    (Es- 
pecially downy  young.) 

446.  Onychotes  gruberi  Eidgw.    Gruber's  Hawk.    (Only  two  specimens 
J^nown  to  exist  in  collections!) 

447.  Archilmteola^opusBaifwti-johanni8{Q[me\.)^\6.gw.  American Eough- 
legged  Hawk.    (Downy  young  and  melanotic  specimens.) 

448.  Archibuteo  ferrugineus    (Licht.)    Gray.    Ferruginous  Eough-leg. 
(Especially  downy  young  and  melanotic  specimens.) 

449.  Aquila  chryscLetus  canadensis  (Linn.)  Eidgw.    Golden  Eagle.    (Es. 
pecially  downy  young.) 

t450.  Thra^a^tus  harpyia  {Linn.)  QTfij.    Harpy  Eagle. 
1 452.  Haliaetus  albicilla  (Linn.)  Leach.    Gray  Sea  Eagle.    (Greenland 
si)ecimens.) 

453.  Pseudogryphus  californianus   (Shaw)  Eidgw.    California  Condor. 
-    (Adults  and  downy  young.) 

454.  Cathartes  aura  (Linn.)  lUig.    Turkey  Buzzard.    (Downy  young.) 

455.  Catharista  atrata   (Wils.)  Less.    Black  Vulture;   Carrion  Crow. 
(Downy  young.) 

461.  Zenaidura  graysoni  Baird.    Socorro  Dove. 

462.  Zenaida  amdbilis  Bp.    Zenaida  Dove. 

467.  Oeotrygon  martinica  (Gm.)  Bp.    Key  West  Dove. 

f468.  Stamosnas  cyanocephala  (Linn.)  Bp.    Blue-headed  Dove. 

469.  Ortalis  vetula  maccalli  (Baird)  Eidgw.    Chachalaca;  Texan  Guan. 
(Especially  downy  young.) 

470.  Meleagris  gallopavo  Linn.    Mexican  Turkey.    (Downy  young  and 
young  in  first  plumage.) 

470  a.  Meleagris  gallopavo  americana   (Bartr.)    Coues.    Wild  Turkey. 
(Downy  young  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

471  a.  Canace  ohscura  fuliginosa  Eidgw.    Sooty  Grouse. 

4716.  Canace  ohscura  richardsoni(jyovLg\,)'RdL\vA,    Eichardson's  Grouse. 
472.  Canace  caimdensis  {Jjum.)  B^.    Canada  Grouse ;  Spruce  Partridge. 
(Downy  young.) 

472  a.  Canace  canadensis  franJcUni  (Dougl.)  Baird.    Franklin's  Grouse. 

473  a.  Bonasa  umbellus  umbelloides  (Dougl.)  Baird.   Gray  Euffed  Grouse. 
(Downy  young  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 
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473  h.  Bonasa  umhellus  sabinei  (Dougl.)  Coues.    Oregon  Eaffed  Grouse. 
(YonDg  in  down  and  in  first  plamage.) 

475.  Lagopvs  rupeatris  (Gm.)  Leach.    Bock  Ptarmigan.    (Adults  in  sum- 
mer plumage  and  downy  young.) 

476.  Lagapus  Imcurus  Sw.    White-taile^  Ptarmigan.    (Downy  young 
and  adults  in  winter  plumage.) 

477  a.  Cupidonia  cupidopaUididncta  ^i^gw.    Lesser  Prairie  Hen.   (Es- 
pecially young  in  first  plamage  and  in  down.) 
478.  Pedicecetes  phasianelltis  (L.)  Elliot.    Northern  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

(Especially  young  in  first  plumage  and  in  down.) 
480  a.  Ortyx  virginiana  floridana  Coues.    Florida  Quail.    (Especially 

chick  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 
480  h.  Ortyx  virginiana  texana  (Lawr.)  Coues.    Texan  Quail.     (Espe- 
cially chick  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 
481.  Oreortyx picta  (Dougl.)  Baird.    Mountain  Qaail.    (Chick.) 
481a.  Oreortyx  picta  plumifera{Oto{i[d)'Ridgw.  Plumed  Qaail.   (Chick.) 
484.  Callipepla  squamata  (Vig.)  Gray.   Scaled  Quail.   (Chick  and  young 

in  first  plumage.) 
486.  Ardea  oocidentalis  Aud.   Great  White  Heron ;  Wtlrdemann's  Heron. 

(A  series  including  all  ages  and  phases  of  plumage  much  needed.) 
t499.  Myeteria  americana  Linn.    Jabiru. 
500.  Tantalus  loculator  Linn.    Wood  Ibis.    (Downy  young.) 
601.  Eudocimus  alius  (Linn.)  Wagl.    White  Ibis.    (Downy  young.) 
t502.  Eudodmus  ruber  (Linn.)  Wagl.    Scarlet  Ibis.    (Downy  young.) 
603.  Flegadis  falcinellus  (Linn.)  Kaup.    Glossy  Ibis.    (Especially  downy 

young.) 
605.  Ajaja  rosea  (Reich.).    Roseate  Spoonbill.    (Downy  young.) 
t  [606].  Hoematopus  ostragelus  Linn.    European  Oystercatcher.    (Young 
in  first  plumage  and  in  down.) 

608.  Hcematopus  niger  Prfl.  Black  Oystercatcher.  ( Young  in  first  plum- 
age and  in  down.) 

609.  Strtpsilas  interpres  (Linn.)  Ulig.    Turnstone.    (Downy  young.) 
510.  Strepsilas  melanocephala  Vig.    Black  Turnstone.    (Downy  young.) 
611.  Aphriza  virgata  (Gmel.)  Gray.    Surf  Bird.    (Downy  young.) 

t  [512.J  VaneUus  cristatus  Meyer.    Lapwing.    (American  specimens.) 
613.  Squatarola  helvetica  (Linn.)  Cuv.    Black-bellied  Plover.    (Downy 

young.) 
t  [514.]  Charadrius  plwndlis  Linn.    Golden  Plover.    (Greenland  spec!* 

mens ;  also  downy  young.) 

515.  Charadrius  dominieus  MtlU.    American  Golden  Plover.     (Downy 

young.) 
[516  a.]  Charadrius  dominieus  fulvus  (Gmel.)  Ridgw.    Pacific  Golden 

Plover.     (Summer  adults  and  downy  young.) 
518.  JBJgialites  hiaticula  (Linn.)  Boie.    Ringed  Plover.    (Downy  young.) 
j51t).J  ^giaHites  ouronicus  {Otmel.)  iiTQ,y.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  (Downy 

young.) 
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620.  ^gialites  melodus  (OrdJ  Bp.    Piping  Plover.    (Downy  young.) 

520  a.  JEgialites  melodus  circumcinctus  Eidgw,  Belted  Piping  Plover. 
(Series  of  adults;  downy  young.) 

t[524.]  Scolopaw  rmticula  Linn.  European  Woodcock.  (American  speci- 
mens.) 

t[526.]  GalUnago  media  Jjemh.  English  Snipe.  (Greenland  specimens; 
downy  young.) 

526  a.  Oallinago  media  wilsoni  (Temm.)  Eidgw.  Wilson's  Snipe. 
(Downy  young.) 

527.  Macrorhamphua  griseus  (Gmel.)  Leach.  Red-breasted  Snipe ;  Gray 
Snipe.    (Downy  young.) 

527  a.  Ma^rorhamphm  griseus  scolopacens  {Say)  Goues.  Red-bellied 
Snipe;  Greater  Gray-back.    (Downy  young.) 

528.  Jl/icropaZama^imantoputf  (Bonap.)Baird«  Stilt  Sandpiper.  (Downy 
young.) 

529.  Tringa  canutus  Linn.    Knot ;  Robin  Snipe.    (Downy  young.) 
[533.]  Actodromas  acuminata  (Horsf.)  Ridgw.    Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper. 

(Summer  adults  and  downy  young.) 

534.  Actodrom^ia  maculata  ( Vieill.)  Coues.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  (Downy 
young.) 

535.  Actodramas  cooperi  (Baird)  Coues.  Cooper's  Sandpiper.  (Type 
still  unique!) 

536.  Aoiodrom>as  fuacicollis  (Vieill.)  Ridgw.  Bonaparte's  Sandpiper. 
(Downy  young.) 

637.  Actodramas  bairdi  Coues.    Baird's  Sandpiper.    (Downy  young.) 
538.  Actodromas  minutilla  (Vieill.)    Bp.     Least  Sandpiper.    (Downy 

young.) 
t[539.]  Pelidna  alpina   (Linn.)  Boie.    European  Dunlin.     (American 

specimens ;  downy  young.) 
639  a.  Pelidna  alpina  americana  Cass.    Red-backed  Sandpiper.   (Downy 

young.) 
[540.]  Pelidna  miarquata  (Guld.)  Cuv.    Curlew  Sandpiper.    (Downy 

young.) 

542.  Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.)  Ulig.    Sanderling.    (Downy  young.) 

543.  Limosafceda  (Linn.)  Ord.    Marbled  Godwit.    (Downy  young.) 

544.  Limosa  lapponica  novcezealandiw  Gray.  Pacific  Godwit  (Downy 
young.) 

645.  Limosa  hasmastica  (Linn.)  Coues.  Hudsonian  Godwit.  (Downy 
young.) 

tf546.]  Limosa  eegoc^hala  (Linn.)  hea^iix.  Black-tailed  Gknlwit.  (Amer- 
ican specimens;  downy  young.) 

[547.]  Totanus  glottis  (Linn.)  Bechst.    Green-shank.    (Downy  young.) 

648.  Totanus  melanoleucus  (Gmel.)  Vieill.  Greater  Yellow-legs ;  Tdl- 
tale.    (Downy  young.) 

649.  Totanus  flavipes  (Gmel.)  Vieill.    Yellow-legs.    (Downy  young.) 
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550.  BhyacopMlus  soUtarius  (Wils.)  Cass.  Solitary  Sandpiper.  (Downy 
young.) 

t[551.]  Bhyacophilns  ochropus  (Linn.)  Uidgw.  Green  Sandpiper.  (Amer- 
ican specimens;  downy  young.) 

552.  Syynphemia  aemipalmata  (Gmel.)  Hartl.    Willet.    (Downy*young.) 

553.  Heteroscelm  incamis  (Gmel.)  Coues.  Wandering  Tattler.  (Downy 
young.) 

[564.]  Machetes pugnax  (Linn.)  Cuv.    Euff.    (Downy  young.) 
bo^.  Tryngites   rufescens   (Vieill.)    Caban.     Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. 
(Downy  young.) 

559.  Numenius  hudsonicus  Lath.    Hudsonian  Curlew.    (Downy  young.) 

560.  Numenius  borealis  (Forst.)  Lath.   Eskimo  Curlew.    (Downy  young.) 
t[561.]  Numenius  phwopus  (Linn.)  Lath.    Whimbrel.    (American  speci- 
mens ;  downy  young.) 

[562.]  Numenius    tahitiensis    (Gmel.)    Cass.     Bristle-thighed    Curlew. 

(Downy  young.) 
563.  Phalaropus  fulicarius  (Linn.)  Bp.  Bed  Phalarope.  (Downy  young.) 
566.  Becurvirostra  americana  Gmel.  American  Avocet.   (Downy  young.) 
t568.  Farra  gymnostoma  Wagl.     Mexican  Jacana*     (United    States 

specimens ;  downy  young.) 
570.  Rallus  obsole^  Eidgw.    California  Clapper  Bail. 
571  a.  Ballus  longirostris  saturatus  Hensh.    Louisiana  Clapper  BaiL 
f  572.  Rallus  virginianus  Linn.    Virginia  BaiL    (Downy  young.) 
t  [573.]  Porzana  maruetta  (Leach)  Bp.    Spotted  Crake.  (American  spec- 
imens 5  downy  young.) 

575.  Porzana  naveboracensis  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Little  Yellow  Bail.  (Downy 
young.) 

576.  Porzana  jamaicensis  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Little  Black  Bail.  (Downy 
young.) 

576a,  Porzana jamaicensucoturniculus  Baird.    FaralloneBaiL  (Series; 

also  downy  young.) 
t  [577.]  Crex pratensis  Bechst.    Com  Crake.    (American  specimens.) 
578.  lonornis  martinica  (Linn.)  Beich.     Purple  Gallinule.     (Downy 

young.) 

581.  Aramuspictus  (Bartr.)  Coues.    Limpkin.    (Downy  young.) 

582.  Orus  americana  (Linn.)  Temm.  Whooping  Crane.   (Downy  young.) 

583.  Orus  canadensis  (Linn.)  Temm.    Sandhill  Crane.    (Downy  young.) 

584.  •  Orus  fraterculus  Cass.    Little  Crane.    (Downy  young.) 

585.  Phcenicopterus  ruber  Linn.  American  Flamingo.  (Good  adults^ 
young,  and  downy  young.) 

t[586.]  Olor  cygnus  (Linn.)  Bp.     European  Swan.     (American  speci- 
mens ;  downy  young.) 
•  [587.]  Olor  minor  (PalL)  Bp.    Bewick's  Swan. 

589.  Olor  buccinator  (Eich.)  Wagl.    Trumpeter  Swan.    (Downy  young.) 

590.  Chen  ccerulescens  (Linn.)  Eidgw.  Blue-winged  Goose.  (Downy 
young.) 
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691.  Chen  hyperboreus  (Pall.)  Boie.    Snow  Goose.    (Downy  young.) 
591a.  Chen  hyperboreus  albatm  (Cass.)  Eldg.      Lesser  Snow  €k)ose. 

(Downy  young.) 
582.  Chen  rosin  (Baird)  Eidgw.    Ross's  Snow  Goose.    (Downy  young.) 
t  [593.]  Anser  albifrons  Gmel.    European  White-fronted  Goose.    (Green- 
land specimens^  downy  young.) 

593  a.  Anser  albifrons  gambeli  (Hartl.)  Ooues.    American  White-fronted 
Goose.    (Downy  young.) 

594  c.  Bernicla  canadensis  occidentalis  (Baird)  Dall  &  Bann.    Larger 
White-cheeked  Goose.    (Especially  downy  young.) 

595.  Bernicla  brenta  (Pall.)  Steph.    Brant.    (Downy  young.) 

596.  Bernicla  nigricans  (Lawr.)  Oass.    Black  Brant.    (Young  in  first 
plumage  and  in  down.) 

[597.]  Bernicla   lettcopsis    (Temm.)    Boie.     Barnacle  Goose.     (Downy 

young.) 
598.  Philacte  canagica  (Sevast.)   Bannist.    Emperor  Goose.    (Downy 

young.) 
600.  Dendrocycna  fulva  (Gmel.)  Burm.    Fulvous  Tree  Duck.    (Downy 

young.) 

603.  Ana^  fulvigula  Kidgw.    Florida  Dusky  Duck.    (Series;  downy 
young.) 

604.  Chaulelasmus  streperns  (Linn.)  Gray.    Gadwall.    (Downy  young.) 
[606.]  Mareca.  penelope  (Linn.)  Selby.    W^idgeon.    (Downy  young.) 
609.  Querquedula  discors  (Linn.)  Steph.    Blue-winged  Teal.    (Downy 

young.) 
[611.]  Nettion  crecca  (Linn.)  Kaup.    English  Teal.    (Downy  young.) 
612.  Kettion  carolinensis  (Gmel.)  Baird.    Green-winged  Teal.    (Downy 

young.) 

614.  FmHx  marila  (Linn.)  Baird.    Scaup  Duck.    (Downy  young.) 

615.  Fulix  affinis  (Eyt.)  Baird.    Little  Blackhead.    (Downy  young.) 

616.  Fulix  collaris  (Donov.)  Baird.    Ring-billed  Blackhead.    (Downy 
young.) 

617.  JEthyia  vallisneria  (Wils.)  Boie.    Canvas-back.    (Downy  young.) 
619.  Clangula  islandica  (Gmel.)  Bp.    Barrow's  Golden-eye.    (Downy 

young.) 

621.  Clangula  aJheola  (Lmn.)  Steph.    Butterball;  Bufflehead.    (Downy 
young.) 

622.  Histrionicus  minutus  (Linn.)  Dresser.    Harlequin  Duck.    (Downy 
young.) 

623.  Harelda  glacialis  (Linn.)  Leach.    Long-tailed  Duck;  Old  Squaw. 
(Downy  young.) 

624.  CamptoUemus  labradorius  (Gmel.)  Gray.    Labrador  Duck.    (Espec- 
ially downy  young.) 

625.  Polysticta  stelleri  (Pall.)  Brandt.    Steller's  Duck.    (Downy  young.) 

626.  Lampronettafischeri  Bvsiudt.    Spectacled  Eider.    (Downy  young.) 

627.  8omateriamollissima(L\nn.)'Boie.  Common  Eider.   (Downy  young.) 
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627  a.  Samateria  mollisHma  dresieri  (Sharpe)  Goaee.  American  Eider. 
(Downy  young.) 

629.  Samateria  spectoHlis  (Linn.)  Boie.    King  Eider.    (Downy  young.) 

630.  (Edemiaamericana  Sw.&B\ch.  American  Scoter.   (Downy  young.) 
t  [631.]  Melanetta  fmca  (Linn.)  Boie    Velvet  Scoter.    (American  speci* 

mens;  downy  youog.) 

632.  Melanettavelvetina{G2i&%.)B9kVcA.  American  Velvet  Scoter.  (Downy 
young.) 

633.  Pe/t07t6e/^r|>er8ptdUato(^inn.)Kaup.    Surf  Duck.    (Downyyoung.) 
t635.  N(nn(myxdom%nicw{Jjmn.)Bi<digw.    Black  Masked  Duck.    (Adult 

male  with  black  head,  and  downy  young.) 

636.  Jkfer^ptt«ifter^an«eraaRertO(i»ii«(Gas8.)Eidgw.  American  Sheldrake. 
(Downy  young.) 

644.  PhaUuarocarax  mexicanua  (Brandt)  ScL  &  Salv.  Mexican  Cormo- 
rant.   (Adults  in  nuptial  plumage.) 

*  648.  Phaliwroooraw  perspieiUatm  PalL    Pallas's  Cormorant. 

657.  Fagophila  eburnea  (Phipps)  Kaup.    Ivory  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

661.  Jxn'Wf  leuoopterus  Faber.    White- winged  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

662.  Larus  glaucescens  Licht.    Glaucous- winged  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

*  [605.]  LarvA  affinis  Eeinh.    Siberian  Gull. 

667.  Larus  cctchinnans  Pall.  Pallas's  Herring  GulL  (Series,  especially 
young  and  downy  young.) 

669.  Lartis  delatcarensis  Ord.    Ring-billed  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

670.  Larus  hrachyrhynchus  Eich.    Short-billed  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 
[671.]  Larus  canus  Linn.    Mew  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

672.  Larus  keermanniCBAS.    Heerman's  Gull.    (Downyyoung.) 

674.  Larus  franJclini  Sw.  &  Rich.    Franklin's  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

675.  Larus pkiladelphi€e(OiA)QTQ,Y.    Bonaparte's  Gull.   (Downyyoung.) 

676.  Bhodostethia  rosea  (Macgill.)  Bruch.  Ross's  Gull.  (Adult  and 
downy  young.) 

677.  Xema  sabinei  (J.  Sabine)  Leach.    Sabine's  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 
•678.  Creagrusfurcatus  (Neb.)  Bp.    Swallow-tailed  Gull. 

680.  Sterna  caspia  Pall.    Caspian  Tern.    (Young  in  first  plumage.) 

681.  Sterna  regia  Gamb.  Royal  Tern.  (Young  in  first  plumage  and 
downy  young.) 

682.  Sterna  elegans  Gitmb.  Elegant  Tern.  (Young  in  first  plumage  and 
downy  young.) 

683.  Sterna  cantiaca  acuflavida  (Cabot)  Ridgw.  Cabot's  Tern.  (Downy 
young.) 

684.  Sterna  trudeaui  And.  Trudeau's  Tern.  (All  stages,  but  especially 
summer  adult  and  young,  all  ages.) 

688.  Sterna  dougaUi  Montag.    Roseate  Tern.    (Downy  young.) 

689.  Sterna  aleutica  Baird.    Aleutian  Tern.    (Downy  young.) 

691.  Sterna fuliginosa  Gml.    Sooty  Tern.    (Downy  young.) 

692.  Sterna  ancestheta'  Scop.    Bridled  Tern.    (Downy  young.) 

694.  HydroeheUdon  leucoptera  (Weisn.  &  Schinz.)  Boie.  White- winged 
Black  Tern.    (Downy  young ;  young  in  first  plumage;  winter  adult.) 
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695.  Anous  stolidtis  Linn.  Noddy  Tern.  (Downy  young;  young  in  first 
plumage.) 

696.  Megalestris  skua  (Brilnn.)  Eidgw.    Skua  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

697.  SUrcorarixispomaUyrhinusi^eiXnm.)  Vieill.  Pomarine  Jaeger.  (Downy 
young.) 

698.  Stercorarius  crepidatus  (Banks)  Vieill.  Eichardson's  Jaeger. 
(Downy  young.) 

699.  Stercorarius  parasiticus  (Linn.)  Saunders.  Long-tailed  Jaeger. 
(Downy  young  and  melanotic  specimens  of  adult.) 

703.  Fhcebetria  fuliginosa  (Gmel.)  Bp.  Sooty  Albatros.  (American 
specimens  and  downy  young.) 

704.  Ossifraga  gigantea  (Gm.)  Eeich.  Giant  Fulmar.  (American  speci- 
mens and  young  in  down.) 

705  a.  FulmurtLS  ghidalis  padficus  (Aud.)  Bp.  Pacific  Fulmar.  (Young 
in  down.) 

706.  Priocella  tenuirostris  (Aud.)  Eidgw.  Slender-billed  Fulmar.  (Amer- 
ican specimens  and  downy  young.) 

t707.  Priofinus  melanurus  (Bonn.)  Eidgw.  Black-tailed  Shearwater. 
(American  specimens  and  downy  young.) 

t708.  Puffinus  huhli  (Boie)  Bp.  Cinereous  Shearwater.  (American 
specimens  and  downy  young.) 

710.  Puffinus  Creatopus  Cooper.  Pink-footed  Shearwater.  (Downy 
young.) 

[711.J  Puffinus  anghrum  Temm.  Manx  Shearwater.  (American  speci- 
mens and 'downy  young.) 

713.  Puffinus  gavia  (FoTBt.)  Fmscli.  Black- vented  Shearwater.  (Espec- 
ially young  in  down.) 

715.  Puffinus  griseus  (Gm.)  Finsch.  Dark-bodied  Shearwater.  (Espec- 
ially young  in  down.) 

716.  Puffinus  tenuirostris  Temm.  Slender-billed  Shearwater.  (Series; 
young  in  down.) 

1 717.  (Estrelata hassitata (Temm.) Coues.    Blackcapped Petrel.    (Series 5 

young  in  down.) 
t718.  (Estrelata  bulweri   (Jard.   &    Selby)   Coues.     Bulwer's   PetreL 

(Series,  including  downy  young.) 
720.  Halocyptena  microsoma  Coues.    Least  Petrel.    (Series,  including 

downy  young.) 

724.  Cymochorea  meUena  (Bp.)  Coues.  Black  Petrel.  (Series,  including 
downy  young.) 

725.  Cymochorea  homochroa  Coues.  Ashy  Petrel.  (Series,  including 
downy  young.) 

•727.  Oceanodroma  honibyi  (Gray)  Bp.    Homby^s  PetreL 
jFregetta  grallaria  (Vieill.)  Bp.    White-bellied  Petrel. 
730.  JEchmophorus  clarki  (Lawr.)    Coues.     Clark's  Grebe.     (Downy 
young.) 
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731.  FodicepB  hoTbolU  Beinh.    American  Eed-necked  Grebe.     (Tonng 
in  down.) 

732.  D^tes  auritus  (Linn.)  Eidgw.    Horned  Grebe.    (Young  in  down.) 
t733.  Bytes  nigricollis  (Brehm.)  Ridgw.    Eared  Grebe.    (American  speGi- 

mens ;  young  in  down.) 

736.  Colymbus  torquatus  Briinn.    Loon.    (Downy  young.) 

737.  Colymbus  adamsi  Gray..   Great  White-billed  Loon.    (Fispecially 
downy  young.) 

738.  Colymbus  arcUcus  Linn.    Black-throated  Diver.    (Downy  young.) 

739.  Colymbus  pacificus  JjSkWT.    Pacific  Diver.    (Downy  young.) 

740.  Colymbus   septentrumalis    Linn.     Bed-throated    Diver.     (Downy 
young.) 

f  741.  Alca  impennis  Linn.    Great  Auk. 

742.  JJtawawta  for^a  (Linn.)  Leach.    Eazor-billed  Auk.    (Downy  young.) 

743.  Fratercula  arctica  (Liun.)  St&ph.    Common  Puffin.    (Downy  young.) 
•  743  a.  Fratercula  arctica  gladalis  (Leach)  Ridgw.    Large-billed  Puffin. 

746.  Ceratorhina  monocerata  (Pall.)  Cass.    Horn-billed  Puffin.    (Downy 
young.) 

747.  Phaleris  psittaeula  (Pall.)  Temm.    Parrot  Auk.    (Downy  young, 
young  in  first  plumage,  and  winter  adults.) 

748.  Simorhynchus  cristaiellus  (Pall.)  Merrem.    Crested  Auk.    (Downy 
young.) 

749.  Simorhynehus  pygmceus  (Gmel.)  Ridgw.    Whiskered  Auk.    (Adults 
in  breeding  plumage  and  in  winter;  downy  young.) 

751.  Ptycorhamphus  aleuticus  (Pall.)  Bonap.     Cassin's  Auk.    (Downy 
young.) 

752.  Alle  nigricans  Link.    Sea  Dove  ]  Dovekie.    (Downy  young.) 

753.  SynthliborJiamphus  antiquus  (Gm.)  Cones.    Black-throated  Guille- 
mot.   Xl^owny  young.) 

754.  Synthliborhamphus    wurmizusume    (Temm.)    Cones.     Temminck's 
Guillemot.    (Series,  all  stages.) 

755.  Brachyrhamphus  marmoratus  (Gm.)  Brandt.    Marbled  Guillemot. 
(Downy  young.) 

756.  Brachyrhamphus  Jcittlitzi  Brandt.    Kittlitz's  Guillemot.    (Series, 
all  stages,  but  especially  downy  young.) 

757.  Brachyrhamphus  hypoleucus  Xantus.    Xantus's  Guillemot.    (Sum- 
mer adults  and  downy  young.) 

758.  Brachyrhamphus   craveri  (Salvad.)    Cones.    Graver's    Guillemot. 
(Summer  adulta  and  downy  young.) 

•759.  Brachyrhamphus  brachypterus  Brandt.    Short- winged  Guillemot. 
•762.  Uria  carbo  (Pall.)  Gray.    Sooty  Guillemot. 
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OIV  SE]«1PBB>S  MBTHOO  OF  IHAKIIVO  DBT  PBBPABATIONS.* 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  London  for 
August  last  it  is  stated  that  "Herr  Semper  recently  exhibited  to  the 
Wiirzburg  Society  some  zoological  and  anatomical  preparations  which 
had  been  prepared  by  a  new  method  for  dry  preservation.  After  being 
hardened  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  [the  strength  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  object  and  varying  from  one-half  to  one 
per  cent],  the  objects  are  placed  in  alcohol  [95  per  cent,  will  answer]  to 
remove  the  water  and  afterwards  steeped  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  finally 
dried.  The  tissues,  while  drying,  are  permeated  by  innumerable  small 
air-bubbles,  and  in  consequence  the  preparations  retain  their  originaj 
form  without  sensibly  shrinking,  while  in  color  they  assume  a  white  tint 
similar  to  a  gypsum  model.  The  finished  preparation,  which  is  almost 
pure  white,  and  which  possesses  a  firm,  leathery  consistency,  may  be 
painted  with  colors  in  parts  as  may  be  required  for  teaching  purposes. 
The  preparations  produced  were  partly  complete  animals — mussels, 
annelida,  and  so  forth — with  the  viscera  of  various  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate animals.  A  preparation  of  a  cat's  eye  showed  that,  after  drying, 
the  position  of  the  parts— the  lens,  ciliary  processes,  and  so  forth— 
underwent  no  change.  A  microscopical  preparation  of  brain,  treated 
on  this  method,  proved  that  still  simpler  microscopic  relations  were 
retained  after  the  drying — and,  particularly  with  carmine  coloring,  could 
be  distinctly  recognized. 

Herr  v.  Kolliker  pointed  out  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this 
method,  especially  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  preparations  for 
special  demonstration  by  painting.t 

The  utility  of  a  method  of  preparation  of  this  kind  for  moderately- 
sized  animals,  usually  treated  as  alcoholics,  will  at  once  be  apparent.  It 
would  be  possible  to  paint  the  subject  either  in  the  natural  colors  of  life, 
or,  in  the  case  of  anatomical  preparations,  to  indicate  the  parts  by  the 
use  of  arbitrary,  conventional  tints.  While  these  preparations  would 
be  readily  combustible,  they  would  be  light  and  absolutely  free  from  the 
attacks  of  Bermestes^  those  well-known  museum  pests.  As  a  most  in- 
structive method  of  making  dry  preparations  for  museum  display,  either 
of  whole  animals  or  of  their  anatomy,  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial,  as  it 
is  a  much  neater  and  cleaner  method  than  the  Wickersheimer  plan,  in 
which  glycerine  enters  as  an  important  element,  and  which  would  be 
objectionable  because  the  object  could  never  be  thoroughly  dried,  but 
would  always  be  sticky  and  disagreeable  to  handle  and  liable  to  soil  the 
shelves  of  the  museum  cases.  In  order  to  make  the  preservation  effect- 
ual, after  dehydration  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  is  strong  enough 

*  Abstract,  with  remarks  by  J.  A.  Ryder. 

t  Verhandl.  Pliy8.-Med.  GeseU.,  Wttrzburg,  XV,  1881,  8.  B.  IX. 
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for  the  purpose,  the  preparation  oaght  to  be  allowed  to  become  thor- 
oaghly  saturated  with  the  oil  of  turpentine;  the  time  which  it  will  take 
to  do  this  will  of  coarse  depend  upon  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  ob- 
ject treated.  The  principle  involved  in  this  method  is  the  same  as  that 
applied  in  making  balsam  or  damar  preparations  on  slips  for  the  micro- 
scope, only  that  after  dehydration  is  effected  oil  of  cloves  is  used  to 
make  the  object  transparent  instead  of  turpentine,  although  the  latter 
is  also  used.  The  preparation  is  then  covered  with  a  drop  of  balsam 
and  the  cover-glass  put  on,  when  you  have  a  specimen  that,  with  a  little 
care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  Semper  is  simply  the  microscopic  method 
adapted  to  large  objects  which  could  not  be  mounted  upon  slides,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  equally  as  durable  as  micro- 
scopical balsam  preparations.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  strong 
alcohol  should  completely  saturate  the  specimen,  else  the  turpentine 
will  not  find  its  way  into  all  parts  of  it  so  as  to  render  it  indestructible 
when  dry.  Two  or  three  hours  would  probably  sufQce  for  the  saturation 
with  alcohol  or  turpentine  of  moderately  large  sx>ecimens.  The  harden- 
ing in  the  chromic  acid  solution  would  require  from  12  to  24  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  object.  This  method  is  also  free  from  the 
objection  which  applies  to  Wickersheimer's,  that  there  are  no  corrosive 
metallic  xK)isons  used. 

By  placing  the  vessel  containing  the  preparation  as  immersed  under 
an  air  pump,  the  penetration  of  the  liquids  will  be  facilitated. 


NOTBS  our  A  €OI«I«B€TIOIf  OF  FISBBII,  MAOB  BV  I.IKVT.  HKIVRT  B. 
IflCHOI^S,  v.  9.  IV.»  Olf  TBB  WBST  COAST  OF  ]»IBXi€0,  WITH  DB- 
MCRIPTIOIfS  OF  IfBW  UPBCIBS. 

By  BATIB  9.  JOBBAN  and  CHABIiES  H.  OIIiBEBT. 

During  the  autumn  of  1880  a  cruise  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Oeodetic  steamer 
Hassler.  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Nichols,  the  officer  in  command,  took  much 
pains  to  make  collections  of  fishes  whenever  they  were  obtainable.  As 
a  result  of  his  labors  we  have  the  small  but  extremely  valuable  collec- 
tion noticed  in  the  present  paper.  It  will  be  observed  that  twelve  of 
the  specimens  came  from  the  Eevillagigedo  Islands,  in  the  open  sea  to 
the  westward  of  Mexico,  a  locality  where  no  collections  of  fishes  had 
been  previously  made  by  any  one.  Six  of  these  specimens  belong  to 
species  new  to  the  flEtuna  of  North  America. 

We  give  an  enumeration  by  localities  of  the  species  in  the  entire  col- 
lection, with  the  number  borne  by  each  specimen  on  the  records  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

A. —  Whaler^s  Bay^  Guadalupe  Island^  Lower  California. 

1.  PsBtJDOJULis  MODBSTUS  (Girard)  Gthr. 

2,  PsBUDOJULis  MODBSTUS  (Grd.)  Gthr.    (No.  28,391  T7.  S.  JTat.  Mus.) 

Proc.  Nat  Mus.  81 16  Dec.  94,  1881  i^OOgle 
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B. — Sulphur  Bapj  Clarion  Isl(md. 

3.  Oabanx  obthogrammus  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,345  T7.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 

Allied  to  Caranx  ferdau  and  C.  gymnostethoides ;  species  with  nearly 
straight  lateral  line,  many -rayed  dorsal  and  anal,  and  feeble  teeth. 

Body  elliptical,  compressed,  the  back  regularly  but  not  strongly  arched, 
the  ventral  outline  forming  a  rather  even  but  less  convex  curve.  Head 
longer  than  deep,  rather  pointed  in  profile,  its  median  ridge  somewhat 
elevated.  Mouth  low,  oblique,  the  maxillary  extending  to  nearly  oppo- 
site front  of  pupil,  its  length  2 J  in  head;  lower  jaw  slightly  projecting. 

Teeth  all  equally  minute,  in  villiform  bands  on  jaws,  vomer,  palatines, 
and  tongue.  Eye  large,  broader  than  preorbital,  its  diameter  IJ  in 
length  of  snout,  4§  in  head.  Adipose  eyelid  little  developed.  Cheeks 
and  temporal  region  with  line  scales;  rest  of  head  naked. 

Scales  rather  small,  those  below  pectorals  smaller;  a  naked  area  on 
breast,  becoming  wider  forwards  from  base  of  ventrals.  Lateral  line 
almost  straight,  slightly  undulated  and  curved  upwards  above  pectorals, 
becoming  straight  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  opposite  lobe  of  anal. 
Greatest  depth  of  the  arch  less  than  diameter  of  pupil;  the  length  of 
straight  part  less  than  that  of  the  curve.  Plates  developed  only  on  the 
posterior  third  of  the  straight  part;  the  plates  small,  with  low  keels, 
their  spines  little  prominent;  15  to  18  plates  developed,  including  small 
ones,  in  front  of  which  are  about  40  ordinary  scales  on  the  straight  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  line. 

Spinous  dorsal  very  small,  of  three  weak  spines  slightly  connected 
by  membrane,  the  highest  spine  not  longer  than  diameter  of  pupil 
(these  spines,  probably,  more  numerous  and  larger  in  young  examples) 
Soft  dorsal  long  and  low,  with  slender  rays;  a  well-develo|)ed  scaly 
basal  sheath  anteriorly.  Elevated  rays  in  front  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  base  of  the  fin,  a  little  more  than  half  length  of  head;  anal 
shorter  than  dorsal,  its  anterior  lobe  equally  high,  and  with  a  similar 
basal  sheath.  Free  anal  8x>ines  obsolete  in  typical  specimen.  Caudal 
lobes  moderate,  equal,  as  long  as  head,  their  length  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  fin  from  tip  to  tip.  Pectoral  fin  falcate,  its  tip  very  slender, 
•reaching  eighth  ray  of  anal,  its  length  2^  in  body.  Yentrals  short,  2^ 
in  head. 

Head  2f  in  length  to  base  of  caudal;  depth  3§. 

Fin  rays :  D.  IIl-I,  32.    A.  II-I,  26. 

Coloration  -in  spirits,  smutty  olivaceous,  everywhere  irregularly 
clouded  with  darker,  the  belly  scarcely  paler  than  the  back ;  opercular 
spot  obsolete.  Dorsal,  anal,  posterior  border  of  caudal,  and  tips  of 
ventrals  blackish;  fins  otherwise  dull  olivaceous. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species,  16  inches  in  length,  was  obtained  by 
Lieutenant  Nichols,  at  Sulphur  Bay,  Clarion  Island,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico. 

It  is  certainly  very  close  to  Caranx  ferdau  (Giinther,  Fische  Sadsee, 
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ii,  134,  taf.  87, 88),  bat  it  seems  to  differ  in  color  and  in  the  armature  of 
the  lateral  line. 

4.  Cabanx  lugubbis*  Poey.    (No.  28,376  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.) 

Body  oblong-ovate,  compressed,  deep,  the  back  elevated,  but  not 
arched.  Profile  gibbons  from  the  occiput  forward  to  above  eye,  thence 
straight  and  steep  at  a  considerable  angle  to  a  point  in  front  of  nostrils, 
whence  the  snout  again  projects  at  a  strong  angle.  Outline  of  back 
nearly  straight  from  the  occiput  to  the  front  of  the  second  dorsal,  thence 
declining  regularly  to  the  caudal  peduncle.  Ventral  outline  nearly 
straight  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  origin  of  the  anal,  the  base  of  which 
is  placed  at  a  similar  angle  to  that  of  the  soft  dorsal. 

Head  large,  very  deep,  deeper  than  long;  occipital  ridge  not  sharp. 
Mouth  large,  the  broad  maxillary  reaching  to  opposite  front  of  pupil. 
Lower  jaw  strong,  the  chin  projecting  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  Teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  in  a  narrow  villiiorm  band,  with  an  outer  series  of 
larger,  conical  teeth,  six  to  eight  in  number  on  each  side,  subequal  and 
regularly  arranged.  Lower  jaw  with  a  single  series  of  teeth  similar 
to  the  larger  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  a  few  smaller  teeth  intermixed 
with  them.  No  differentiated  canine  teeth.  ViUiform  teeth  on  vomer, 
palatines,  and  tongue.  GUI-rakers  rather  long,  close-set,  three-fifths 
diameter  of  eye.  Bye  large,  with  a  distinct  adipose  eyelid,  its  diameter 
equal  to  that  of  the  broad  preorbital,  which  is  wider  than  the  maxillary, 
4^  times  in  length  of  head. 

Cheeks  closely  scaled;  opercles  mostly  naked  below;  a  few  scales  on 
subopercle  and  interopercle.  Scales  on  body  not  very  small;  Iwreast 
closely  scaled.  Lateral  line  with  a  moderate  curve  anteriorly,  becoming 
staraight  at  front  of  anal;  the  length  of  the  arch  being  less  than  two- thirds 
that  of  the  straight  part;  greatest  depth  of  the  arch  about  one-fifth  its 
length.  Armature  of  lateral  line  beginning  at  the  curve ;  the  plates 
rather  large,  very  broad,  twenty-eight  in  number.  Fins  with  very  few 
scales  or  none. 

Spinous  dorsal  moderate,  the  spines  rather  strong,  its  last  spine  stout 
and  free,  nearly  horizontal.  Second  dorsal  falcate,  the  longest  rays  more 
than  half  the  length  of  its  base.  Posterior  part  of  the  fin  rather  low, 
rising  well  above  its  low  basal  sheath  of  scales  which  terminates  near 
the  middle  of  the  fin ;  anal  similar  to  soft  dorsal,  it«  anterior  rays  more 
than  half  the  base  of  the  fin.  Free  anal  spines  moderate.  Caudal  lobes 
rather  broad,  equal,  not  very  long,  the  upx>er  as  long  as  from  snout  to  edge 
of  opercle;  depth  of  the  fin  from  tip  to  tip,  about  equal  to  depth  of  head. 
Ventral  fins  short,  not  filamentous,  as  long  as  from  snout  to  end  of  max- 
illary. Pectoral  extremely  long,  falcate,  reaching  to  the  tenth  plate  of 
the  lateral  line,  or  about  to  seventh  anal  ray,  its  length  2|  in  that  of 
body,  less  than  than  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body. 

Fin  rays :  D.  YII-I,  21.    A.  II-1, 18. 

*  Cknranx  oscenHonis  Glinther,  Fische  der  Sndsee  ii,  132,  taf.  8S>=Caranx  aacensionis 
Cav.  A  Val.  ix,  102:  eytdently  not  Scomber  asoenHamg  Osbeck,  which  is  pale  in  color, 
and  with  D.VIII-25;    A.  25. 
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Head  3^  in  length  to  base  of  candal;  greatest  depth  2f . 

Color  sooty  blackish,  nearly  uniform,  the  belly  not  paler  than  the 
back.  A  black  spot  at  angle  of  opercle,  none  on  pectoral.  Ventrals, 
anal  and  dorsal  wboUy  black,  as  are  the  shields  of  the  lateral  line. 

The  single  specimen  of  this  species  (Xo.  28,385)  18  inches  in  length, 
was  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Nichols,  at  Sulphur  Bay,  Clarion  Island,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  fish  figured 
by  Dr.  Giinther  (Fische  Sudsee,  taf.  85)  as  Caranx  ascensionisy  from 
Kingsmill  Island,  but  the  orignal  Scomber  ascomonis  of  Osbeck  is  evi- 
dently a  different  species. 
5.  Balistes  mento  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,387  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 

Body  oblong,  elliptical,  slightly  heaviest  forward ;  dorsal  and  ventral 
outlines  similar,  neither  much  arched.  Body  not  strongly  compressed, 
its  greatest  thickness  a  little  less  than  half  its  greatest  depth.  Mouth 
very  small,  terminal,  higher  up  than  usual,  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  body,  the  chin  protruding  beyond  it;  width  of  the  mouth  from 
angle  to  angle  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Lower  jaw  the 
longer,  its  teeth  slightly  directed  backward^  upper  jaw  with  its  teeth 
directed  slightly  forwards,  shutting  outside  of  the  lower  teeth.  Teeth 
j)ale  brownish,  somewhat  unequal;  lower  teeth  wedge-shaped,  broadest 
and  nearly  truncate  at  tip ;  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  obliquely  truncate, 
slightly  emarginate,  the  outer  angle  pointed  and  projecting.  About 
eight  teeth  in  the  outer  row ;  the  mouth  so  closely  shut  that  the  inner 
row  cannot  be  seen. 

Eye  small,  high  and  well  back,  its  diameter  contained  nearly  twice  in 
the  interorbital  width,  3  in  snout.  A  groove  in  front  of  eye  below 
the  nostrils,  about  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Five  narrow 
grooves  on  the  cheek  below  the  eye,  extending  from  near  the  mouth 
backward  toward  the  base  of  the  pectoral. 

Height  of  gill-opening  slightly  greater  than  diameter  of  eye,  its  lower 
edge  opposite  middle  of'pectoral. 

Scales  of  body  comparatively  small,  not  very  rough.  Scales  of  belly 
somewhat  reduced  in  size,  arranged  in  oblique  series  running  downward 
and  backward  from  the  pectoral  region,  these  forming  a  contrast  in 
direction  with  the  scales  of  the  sides.  Scales  on  caudal  peduncle  with- 
out keel  or  spines,  similar  to  those  on  rest  of  body;  scales  on  ])Osterior 
portion  of  sides  slightly  carinate,  forming  low  ridges  along  the  rows  of 
scales.  Gill-opening  surrounded  by  small  scales  and  without  larger 
plates. 

First  dorsal  spine  ve^y  robust,  placed  somewhat  behind  eye,  it«  height 
a  little  more  than  twice  diameter  of  eye,  the  deep  dorsal  groove  as  long 
as  the  spine.  Second  spine  short  and  slender,  its  length  about  equal 
to  diameter  of  eye.    Third  dorsal  spine  whoUy  wanting. 

Soft  dorsal  rather  high,  its  longest  rays  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  base  of  the  fin,  If  in  head;  anal  similar,  its  base  a  little  shorter,  a 
few  series  of  small  scales  covering  the  base  of  each  fin ;  caudal  mod- 
erate, lunate,  its  depth  from  tip  to  tip  more  than  its  length,  and  1|  times 
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in  IcDgth  of  head.  Caadal  x)eduiicle  subtei*ete,  deeper  than  broad.  Ven- 
tral spine  slightly  movable.  Pectoral  short,  rounded,  less  than  half 
length  of  head. 

Head  3jt  in  length;  depth  2f. 

Dorsal  rays  II^I,  29.    Anal  I,  26. 

Lat.  1.  37;  23  scales  in  an  oblique  series  upward  and  forward  from 
front  of  anal. 

Coloration  in  spirits,  dark  olive  above,  rather  pale  below,  the  skin 
between  tbe  scales  somewhat  darker;  scaly  basal  part  of  dorsal  and  anal 
abruptly  black ;  membrane  of  these  tins  yellowish,  the  tips  dusky.  Scaly 
base  of  caudal  dark  brown,  the  medial  part  lighter  brownish;  a  lunate 
band  at  tip  yellowish;  pectorals  olivaceous. 

One  specimen  of  tbis  species,  lOJ  inches  long,  was  taken  by  Lieuten- 
ant Nichols  at  Clarion  Island.  It  differs  from  all  the  known  species 
of  Batistes  in  the  presence  of  but  two  spines  in  the  dorsal.  If  this  be 
not  an  accidental  variation,  the  species  should  probably  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  The  small  high  mouth  gives  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar physiognomy. 

C. — Braithwaite  Bay^  Socorro  Island.     (TaJcen  with  1iool\) 

6.  Bpinephelus  sellicauda  Gill.    (28,213.) 

7.  EPINEPHELUS  SELLICAUDA  Gill.     (28,237.) 

8.  Debmatolepis  punctatus  Gill.    (28,214.) 
0.  Dermatolepis  punctatus  Gill.    (28,223.) 

10.  Pimelepterus  lutescens  sp.  nov.    (JTo.  28,371,  U.  S.  K  M.) 

Body  oblong-elliptical,  robust;  the  dorsal  and  ventral  outlines  mod- 
erately and  nearly  equally  arched.  Head  bluntish ;  the  protile  evenly 
cur\'ed,  without  depression  in  front  of  the  eye;  the  preorbital  region  less 
gibbous  than  in  P.  bosci.  Mouth  terminal,  the  lower  jaw  slightly  tbe 
shorter,  the  broad  maxillary  reaching  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  eye, 
its  width  about  equal  to  that  of  the  preorbital. 

Teeth  in  both  jaws  broad,  rounded  or  subtruncate,  in  single  rows,  tbe 
horizontal  roots  longer  than  the  crown,  but  not  twice  as  long;  about  36 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  Behind  the  large  teeth  in  each  jaw  is  a  band  of  rasp- 
like asperities.    Gill-rakers  short. 

Preopercle  with  its  angle  rounded  and  membranaceous,  the  vertical 
limb  straight  and  minutely  serrulate.  Cheeks  with  four  rows  of  large 
scales,  besides  several  series  of  smaller  ones.  Preorbital,  jaws,  snout, 
rim  of  eye,  and  rounded  part  of  preopercle  naked;  the  head  otherwise 
closely  scaly. 

Scales  on  body  rather  small,  firm,  smoothish ;  those  on  breast  smaller; 
fins,  a5  usually,  with  the  soft  parts  covered  with  small  scales. 

Dorsal  spines  rather  high  and  strong,  the  middle  ones  highest,  higher 
than  the  soft  rays,  nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  last  spine,  and  half  the 
length  of  the  head,  3f  in  greatest  depth  of  body.  Soft  dorsal  rather 
high,  not  at  all  falcate,  the  first  rays  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  head. 
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Anal  fin  similar,  shorter  and  higher,  the  spines  graduated,  the  longest 
rays  more  than  half  length  of  head. 

Caudal  wide,  moderately  forked,  the  lobes  equal,  the  longest  a  little 
longer  than  head;  the  depth  of  the  fin.  from  tip  to  tip,  about  equal  to 
greatest  depth  of  body.  Pectorals,  short,  slightly  longer  than  ventrals; 
as  long  as  from  snout  to  edge  of  preopercle.  Ventrals  placed  well  be- 
hind pectorals,  not  reaching  vent. 

Head  3^  in  length;  depth  2J. 

Dorsal  rays,  XI,  11;  Anal,  III,  11.    Scales,  12-67-22. 

Coloration  in  spirits  nearly  uniform  light  grayish,  without  distinct 
markings;  golden  yellow  in  life,  according  to  Lieutenant  Nichols;  very 
faint  darker  streaks  present  along  the  rows  of  scales.  Preorbital,  sub- 
orbital, and  preopercle  bright  silvery;  lower  jaw  silvery;  both  jaws 
dusky  at  tip.  Fins  all  pale.  A  very  obscure  darker  blotch  in  front  of 
base  of  pectoral. 

One  specimen,  about  15  inches  in  length,  taken  by  Lieutenant  Nichols 
at  Braithwaite  Bay,  Socorro  Island.    It  differs  from  P.  boscij  in  form, 
in  color,  and  in  the  greater  development  of  nearly  all  the  fins. 
11.  Caranx  melampygus  Cuv.  &  Val.    (No.  28,355  U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Body  oblong-ovate,  compressed,  the  back  arched,  the  profile  not  steep, 
the  curve  from  snout  to  dorsal  being  a  nearly  regular  arc ;  ventral  out- 
line nearly  straight  from  the  chin  to  front  of  anal,  where  an  angle  is 
formed  with  the  ascending  base  of  the  anal. 

Head  moderate,  compressed,  not  blunt  in  profile,  the  occiput  and  inter- 
orbital  region  elevated  and  considerably  carinated.  Mouth  moderate, 
low,  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  prominent,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  upper; 
maxillary  barely  reaching  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  small  eye.  Upper 
jaw  with  a  band  of  villiform  teeth,  in  front  of  which  is  a  row  of  strong 
teeth,  about  ten  on  each  side,  the  anterior  largest,  larger  than  in  most 
species,  but  hardly  canines.  Lower  jaw  with  a  single  row  of  rather 
large  teeth,  irregularly  placed,  much  smaller  than  the  larger  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw ;  villiform  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines,  and  tongue.  Eye 
small,  placed  high  and  far  back ;  adipose  eyelid  small.  Diameter  of 
eye  2  in  length  of  snout,  IJ  in  the  depth  of  the  broad  preorbital,  2J  in 
the  post-orbital  part  of  head,  and  2  in  interorbital  area.  Cheeks  and 
upper  part  of  opercles  with  small  scales ;  rest  of  head  naked.  Gill- 
rakers  long  and  strong,  as  long  as  eye. 

Scales  rather  small;  breast  closely  scaled;  lateral  line  not  strongly 
arched,  becoming  straight  opposite  front  of  anal,  its  curved  part  If  in 
length  of  straight  part.  Plates  on  anterior  portion  of  straight  part 
scarcely  different  from  ordinary  sjjales ;  those  on  posterior  portion  mod- 
erate, with  high  keels  and  appressed  spines;  37  plates  in  all,  counting 
from  beginning  of  straight  part. 

Spinous  dorsal  moderate,  the  spines  slender,  rather  high.  Procum- 
bent dorsal  spine  obsolete.  Soft  dorsal  low,  falcate  in  front,  the  longest 
ray  little  more  than  half  the  base  of  the  fin,  or  1^  in  length  of  head. 
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Anterior  part  of  the  fin  with  a  distinct  scaly  basal  sheath,  which  be- 
comes obsolete  at  about  the  14th  ray.  Anal  fin  similar  to  soft  dorsal,  a 
little  shorter  and  lower,  its  scaly  sheath  more  developed;  free  anal 
spines  moderate.  Caudal  fin  widely  forked,  its  lobes  subequaJ,  IJ  in 
head;  distance  from  tip  to  tip  more  than  the  length  of  either  lobe. 
Pectorals  long  and  falcate,  their  tips  reaching  sixth  anal  ray,  longer 
than  head,  and  a  trifle  less  than  greatest  depth  of  body.  Ventrals 
short,  one-third  length  of  pectorals. 

Coloration  in  spirits  olivaceous;  dark  above;  pale  below,  but  nowhere 
silvery ;  top  of  head  clear  olivaoeons ;  opercular  spot  obsolete ;  lower 
jaw  soiled  golden;  no  pectoral  spot;  base  of  pectoral  somewhat  dusky; 
small  irregular  dark  brown  spots,  smaller  than  the  pupil  and  irregular 
in  size,  scattered  without  order  over  the  body,  rather  most  numerous 
about  the  i)ectorals.  Caudal  fin  dusky,  especially  on  its  posterior  edge; 
dorsal  and  anal  dusky,  their  lobes  black;  ventrals  dusky  at  tip;  pec- 
torals olivaceous. 

Head  3J  in  length  (without  caudal);  greatest  depth,  2J;  pectoral, 2|; 
length  of  type,  20  inches. 

Fin  rays:  D.  VIII-1, 22.    A.,  II-1, 19. 

A  single  example  of  this  species  was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Nichols, 
with  a  hook,  in  Braithwaite  Bay,  Socorro  Island,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico.  It  agrees  very  closely  with  the  description  and  figure  of 
Caranx  melampygua  given  by  GUnther  (Fische  Sudsee  ii,  133,  taf.  86.) 
12.  Platyglossus  nicholsi  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,218  U.  S.  N.  M.) 

A  species  of  the  ordinary  type,  without  sharp  markings  of  any  kind. 
Body  rather  deep;  the  profile  steep,  evenly  curved;  the  snout  moder- 
ately pointed.  Teeth  strong,  the  posterior  canines  especially  so.  Head 
entirely  naked ;  scales  on  breast  not  much  reduced.  Dorsal  spines  very 
slender,  flexible.  Pectoral  fin  If  in  length  of  head,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  slender  tips  of  the  ventrals.  Caudal  fin  rounded,  its  angles  not  at 
all  produced. 

Coloration  in  spirits,  plain  olivaceous  above,  sides  brownish,  belly 
paler ;  an  obscure  dusky  bar  across  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  and  ex- 
tending down  the  sides ;  some  of  the  scales  of  back  with  dark  lines. 
Soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  not  very  numerous  small,  round  dark 
spots,  especially  posteriorly;  otherwise  plain;  spinous  dorsal  dusky. 
The  coloration  may  have  been  bright  in  life,  but  there  could  never  have 
been  any  sharp  markings. 

Head  3  J  in  length ;  depth  3J. 

D.  IX,  12.    A.  Ill,  11.    Scales  2-28-8. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  a  single  example,  lOJ  inches  long, 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Nichols  at  Braithwaite  Bay,  Socorro  Island.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  ftom  the  only  two  members  of  the  genus  thus 
far  discovered  on  the  western  coast  of  tropical  America,  P.  dispiltis 
Oiinther,  and  P.  semmnctns  (Ayres).  It  is  impossible,  from  descrip- 
tions alone,  to  compare  it  satisfactorily  with  the  numerous  West  Indian 
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and  East  Indian  species  of  the  genns,  but^  as  all  are  local  in  their  range, 
ours  is  probably  a  species  different  from  any  of  them. 

D. — San  Blasy  Mexico. 

13.  POMADASYS  FUETHi  (Steindachner.)  J.  &  G.    (28,225.) 

14.  LuTJANUS  PBIETO  Jor.  &  Gilb.  (Mss.).    (28,263.) 

15.  Centbopomus  pedimaoula  Poey. 

16.  Oebbes  axillabis  Gthr.    (28,255.) 

E.— >J.cajmtoo,  Mexico. 

17.  Epinephelus  analogus  Gill.    (28,235.) 

18.  POMADASYS  LEUCiscus  (Gthr.)  J.  &  G.    (28,257.) 

19.  LuTJANUS  CAXis  (Bloch.)  Poey.    (28,254.) 

20.  Cynoscion  bbticulatum  (Giiuther)  J.  &  G.    (28,250.) 

F. — Porto  EscondidOy  Mexico. 

21.  PiMELEPTEBUS  ANALOGUS  GilL      (28,270.) 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  P.  bosci  Lac.,  differing  in  the  larger 
scales  and  greater  depth  of  the  body. 

22.  Cabanx  caballus  Gthr. 

23.  Tbachynotus  pasoiatus  Gill. 

24.  MUGIL  BBASILIENSIS  Ag.      (28,244.) 

G. — Salina  Gruz^  Mexico. 

25e  Centbopomus  bobalito  Jor.  &  Gilb.  (Mss.)    (28,245.) 

26.  Gebbes  bhombeus  C.  &  V. 

27.  Dobmitatob  maculatus  (Bloch)  Gill. 

28.  Philypnus  latebalis  Gill.    (28,252.) 

29.  Philypnus  latebalis  Gill.    (28,269.) 

30.  Chanos  salmoneus  (Forst.)  0.  &  V.    (28,240.) 

H. — La  Uniofij  San  Salvador, 

31.  Cynoscion  squamipinnb  (Giinther)  Streets.    (28,260.) 

32.  SciJENA  ALUTA^  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,129  U.  8.  N.  M.) 
Allied  to  Sci(ma  chrysoUuca  (GUnther). 

Form  rather  elongate,  the  back  a  little  elevated  and  compressed; 
caudal  peduncle  especially  long  and  slender.  Head  rather  broad  above 
the  eyes,  somewhat  depressed,  so  that  the  anterior  profile  is  a  little  con- 
cave, in  front  of  which  the  snout  is  rather  abruptly  truncate.  Inter- 
orbital  space  a  little  broader  than  the  large  eye,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  snout,  and  contained  about  four  times 
in  the  length  of  the  head.  Width  of  preorbital  two-fifths  the  diameter 
of  the  eye.    Preopercle  strongly  serrated,  the  three  lowest  serrae  radi- 

*aXovToi,  unwashed. 
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ating,  the  lowest  and  largest  one  turned  downward  and  forward.  Lower 
jaw  included,  considerably  shorter  than  upi>er.  Snout  scarcely  project- 
ing beyond  premaxillaries.  Mouth  nearly  horizontal;  premaxillary 
much  below  the  level  of  the  eye;  maxillary  extending  to  just  beyond 
middle  of  eye.  Teeth  in  both  jaws  in  narrow  villiform  bands,  the  outer 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  somewhat  enlarged;  those  in  the  lower  jaw  all 
small.  Sides  and  top  of  head  somewhat  cavernous,  the  surface  yielding 
to  the  touch.  Oill-rakers  shortish,  rather  slender,  about  as  long  as 
pupH.    PseudobranchisB  large. 

Dorsal  fin  divided  nearly  to  base,  the  spines  not  very  high,  rather  flexi- 
ble, the  longest  little  more  than  half  length  of  head;  second  spine  a  little 
stouter  than  third,  and  nearly  as  high.  Second  dorsal  rather  low. 
Second  anal  spine  strong,  about  half  length  of  head,  three-fourths  height 
of  the  soft  rays;  distance  from  front  of  anal  to  caudal  If  in  length  of 
body ;  distance  from  vent  to  anal  a  little  more  than  half  length  of  second 
anal  spine.  Caudal  fln  long,  double  truncate,  the  middle  rays  pro- 
duced, as  long  as  from  snout  to  edge  of  preopercle;  caudal  peduncle 
(from  end  of  anal)  H  in  head;  anal  ending  in  advance  of  end  of  dorsal, 
its  first  spine  in  advance  of  middle  of  soft  dorsal.  Ventrals  long,  the 
second  ray  filamentous,  reaching  vent.  Pectorals  rather  short,  as  long 
as  caudal. 

Scales  large,  those  on  breast  not  much  smaller.  Soft  parts  of  vertical 
fins  scaly  toward  the  base. 

Lower  pharyngeals  narrow,  with  small,  slender,  pointed  teeth,  those 
of  the  series  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone  much  enlarged,  also  very 
slender. 

Head  3f  in  length  to  base  of  caudal;  greatest  depth,  SJ. 

D.  X-1, 18.  A.  II,  8.  Lat.  1.,  44 ;  5  scales  in  a  vertical  series  from 
front  of  dorsal  to  lateral  lines. 

Color  light  reddish  brown,  dingy  with  dark  punctulations.  Ground 
color  a  light  coppery  shade,  little  silvery;  each  scale  with  many  dark 
points  and  a  smutty  edging ;  the  general  hue  the  same  above  and  below ; 
no  distinct  markings.  PreorbitaJ  of  a  soiled  silvery.  Fins  similarly 
dusky,  the  caudal  yellowish,  the  anal  almost  black.  Inside  of  opercle 
dusky. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  one  specimen,  7^  inches  in  length, 
numbered  28,129  on  the  National  Museum  Eegister.  It  was  collected 
at  La  Union,  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  in  San  Salvador,  by  Lieut.  H.  E. 
Nichols. 

33.  MUGIL  BBASILIENSIS  Ag.     (29.644.) 

34.  JBlubiohthys  panambnsis  Gthr.    (28,192.) 
INDLAJJA  Univebsitt,  November  5, 1881, 
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RKPORT  ON  THB  CONTENTS  OF  TITO  BOTTE.BS  OF  WATKR  FROIH 
THE  «IJI.F  OF  nSXICO,  FORWARRBR  RY  THB  SJHITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION.* 

Bf  DR.  Hr.  O.  FABLOir. 

When  received  in  Cambridge,  May  14, 1881,  the  water  of  both  bottles 
gave  out  an  excessively  disagreeable  odor  of  putrefying  organic  matter, 
and  ammonia  was  given  off  in  considerable  quantities,  as  was  shown  by 
holding  a  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  over  the  mouths  of  the 
bottles.  In  one  bottle  there  was  a  greenish-colored,  slimy  deposit  an 
inch  deep,  and  the  water  above  was  clear.  In  the  second  bottle  the 
water  was  turbid  throughout  and  of  rather  a  brownish  color. 

The  microscopic  examinations  showed  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
bottles  were  alike.  The  greater  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
water  consisted  of  a  mass  of  amorphous  slime,  in  which  wei-e  numerous 
crystals,  apparently  of  a  fatty  nature.  There  were,  besides,  a  large 
quantity  of  eggs  of  some  animal,  which  were  easily  recognized,  although 
partially  decomposed,  and  the  remains  of  small  Crustacea.  In  addition 
to  the  animal  substances  mentioned  were  remains  of  plant  tissues,  leaves 
and  young  stems,  pine  pollen,  and  diatoms  of  four  or  five  different  species. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  slime  in  the  water 
must  have  been  at  some  time  not  far  fix)m  the  land,  or  else  that  the  bot- 
tles used,  or  the  water  after  it  had  been  collected,  must  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  trouble  is  not  caused  by  the  presence  of  any 
vegetable  substance,  but  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  accidental. 
The  slimy  mass  probably  originated  from  a  mass  of  eggs  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  were  killed  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
smaller  crustaceans  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  involved  in  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  slime. 


RBMAINS  OF  THB  irAI^RVS  {f)  IN  HAINB. 
By  C\  H.  BOYB. 

Addison  Poixn',  Washington  County,  Maine, 

October  8,  1881. 
Dear  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  of 
finding  the  partly  fossilized  bones  of  a  walrus  (T),  in  expectation  that  it 
may  possibly  prove  of  interest  in  connection  with  investigations  of  the 
Smithsonian,  as  tending  to  show  the  range  of  the  walrus  thus  far  south, 
or  that  this  climate  was  more  Arctic  in  time  past. 

*  This  water  was  coUected  vrhere  the  fish  mortality,  referred  to  in  preceding  pages, 
was  the  greatest. 
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Yesterday,  hearing  that  the  bones  of  a  large  animal  were  washing 
ont  of  a  clay  bank  at  Beef  Point,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pleasant 
Biver,  3  miles  below  this  village,  I  visited  the  spot  to  see  some  of  the 
remains  in  situ,    I  then  dag  ont  several  pieces  of  rib  and  a  forearm. 

The  Point,  which  is  in  cultivation,  is  15  feet  above  high  water,  and 
has  been  washing  away  for  many  years.  Mr.  Oliver  Look,  the  owner  of 
the  property,  informs  me  that  it  has  washed  off  100  feet  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  He  also  showed  me  a  tusk  with  a  portion  of  the  socket 
attached,  which  he  dug  out  here  a  few  days  since,  and  from  which  I 
judge  the  remains  to  be  those  of  a  walrus.  I  inclose  a  rough  sketch 
and  also  a  small  piece  of  scale  from  the  tusk  that  came  off  in  my  hand 
while  making  the  sketch.  These  bones  are  in  stiff*  blue  clay  about  2 
feet  above  high  water  in  a  nearly  vertical  bank,  there  being  6  feet  of 
the  clay  above  them  and  above  that  some  6  feet  of  gravel  and  soil. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  I  found  a  kitcben  mid- 
den, now  covered  with  a  growth  of  hanl  wood.  From  it  I  obtained,  by 
digging,  three  pieces  of  chipped  flint  and  a  bear's  tooth. 

The  exact  location  of  both  these  ^^ finds"  can  be  obtained,  if  desired, 
from  our  topographical  sheet  now  in  progress,  by  application  to  Profes- 
sor Hilgard,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BOYD, 
AsBistantj  (7.  and  O.  Survey. 

Prof.  Spenobb  F.  Baibd, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 


NBBCTIOIffll  FOB  €OI«I«BOTIIf«  AIVB  PBBUBBTIlfO  FISH. 
By  TABIiETON  H.  BEAN. 

1.  Wash  tlie  fish  thoroughly  in  water,  to  remove  the  slime  and  dirt 
that  are  almost  invariably  present  upon  them,  not  omitting  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  and  the  gills.  In  cleansing  fish  that  have  a  tough,  scale- 
less  skin,  or  such  as  have  the  scales  firmly  fixed,  use  a  stiff  paint  brush 
or  a  scrubbing  brushy  for  thin-skinned  fish  and  such  as  have  deciduous 
scales,  a  softer  brush  must  be  taken.  Some  fish  are  covered  plentifully 
with  tenacious  mucus  that  is  with  great  difficulty  removed  by  water 
alone;  in  such  cases  a  solution  of  two  tablespoonfols  of  alum  in  a  pint 
of  lukewarm  water  will  be  found  efficacious. 

2.  It  is  often  necessary  to  preserve  fish  that  are  stale,  or  partially 
digested,  and  offensive  to  the  smell.  Such  examples  may  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  the  use  of  the  disinfecting  solution  of  chloride  of  soda. 
Use  a  tablespoonftil  of  the  solution  in  one  pint  of  water.  With  this 
wash  the  gills,  and  pour  it  into  the  mouth  and  stomach,  allowing  it  to 
return  by  the  mouth. 
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3.  Inject  alcohol  in  the  mouth  and  the  vent,  to  preserve  the  viscera. 
Make  small  incisions  in  the  belly  and  in  thick  parts  of  the  body,  to  allow 
the  alcohol  to  penetrate  the  tissues.  It  is  nearly  always  desirable  to 
remove  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines  from  large  Ush,  and  to  pre- 
serve these  separately,  numbering  them  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
fish  from  which  they  are  taken. 

4.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  freshly  collected  fishes  in  weak  alcohol 
for  a  day  or  two;  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  to  one 
of  water  will  answer  for  this  temporary  immersion.  Some  species  are 
exceedingly  soft  and  flabby,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar  or  other 
receptacle,  becoming  partly  imbedded  in  their  own  mucus,  and  rapidly 
disintegrating  in  consequence.  Such  specimens  should  either  be  sus- 
pended in  the  alcohol  by  a  thread  or  string  from  the  neck  of  the  jar  or 
the  hook  sometimes  found  on  the  inside  of  the  stopple,  or  a  bed  of  excel- 
sior or  muslin  should  raise  them  from  the  bottom ;  these  are  necessary 
precautions  which  will  prevent  many  losses.  After  the  fish  have  been 
kept  for  not  more  than  two  days  in  the  weak  alcohol,  transfer  them  to 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  to  one  of  water.  Ordi- 
narily this  latter  will  preserve  specimens  that  are  not  crowded  too  much 
at  least  three  months;  some,  of  course,  will  remain  in  good  condition 
still  longer;  but,  generally,  three  months  will  reduce  the  preservative 
l)ower  of  the  liquid  so  far  as  to  make  a  renewal  of  alcohol  necessary. 
The  tendency  with  many  collectors  is  to  overcrowd  specimens,  and,  as 
a  result,  museums  frequently  receive  a  lot  of  half-rotten  material  which 
is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  and  is  yet  always  a  source  of  trouble 
and  disappointment.  A  jar,  tank,  or  case  of  any  kind  should  never  be 
expected  to  accommodate  more  than  half  its  own  bulk  of  fish,  and  even 
this  proportion  will  require  watchfulness  to  avoid  loss  If  a  collection 
freshly  caught  is  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant  museum  or  private  collec- 
tion, observe  the  directions  about  cleansing  the  fish  and  preserving  the 
viscera  separately  if  needful,  and  then  use  nothing  weaker  than  a  mix- 
ture containing  three  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  one  part  of  water. 
A  good  mixture  which  will  carry  fish  in  very  nice  condition  is  the 
following:  95  per  cent,  (or  absolute)  alcohol,  3  quarts;  water,  1  quart; 
glycerine,  1  pint;  borax,  1  ounce.  There  is  nothing  better,  however, 
than  the  mixture  of  three  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  wat^r. 

5.  The  extensive  collections  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
are  usually  packed  in  copper  tanks,  which  are  tin-lined  within.  The 
lid  of  the  tank  is  made  to  screw  in  the  top  and  its  diameter  is  always 
as  great  as  the  dimensions  of  the  top  will  allow.  The  tanks  (called 
Agassiz  tanks)  are  made  to  contain  4,  8,  or  16  gallons.  Strong  chests, 
of  a  size  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  16-gallon  tank,  are  used  for 
shipping;  the  hinges  and  hasps  of  these  chests  are  riveted  on;  handles 
are  screwed  on  at  the  sides,  and  each  chest  is  furnished  with  a  strong 
lock.  The  chest  may  contain  one  16-gallon  tank,  or  two  of  8  gallons,  or 
four  of  4  gallons,  or  one  of  8  gallons  and  two  of  4  gallons,  as  may  best 
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snlt  the  convenieDce  of  the  collector.  When  several  tanks  make  ap  the 
complement  it  is  usual  to  separate  them  by  thin  wooden  partitions. 

Cases  made  of  ordinary  tinned  sheet-iron  are  much  more  generally 
used  than  the  expensive  copper  cans,  and  they  will  answer  well  enough 
if  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight  and  the  top  is  securely  soldered  on. 

Oak  kegs,  holding  about  10  gallons  each  and  provided  with  iron  hoops, 
are  capital  containers  for  large  fishes,  and  they  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  railway  travel  better  than  most  other  receptacles. 

Glass  preserving-jars  maybe  shipped  long  distances  with  comparative 
safety,  but  they  must  be  tested,  by  inverting  them,  to  insure  tightness } 
the  top  of  the  jar  and  the  rubber  band  should  be  wiped  dry;  wrap  the 
jars  in  strong  paper  and  pack  them  in  some  material  that  will  prevent 
breakage. 

When  corked  bottles  are  used,  tie  a  piece  of  bladder  securely  over  the 
cork.  Where  seals  and  sealions  occur,  the  throat,  as  prepared  by  the 
Aleuts  for  example,  will  be  found  an  excellent  covering.  It  is  necessary 
to  wet  the  membrane  to  make  it  pliable.  Whenever  jars,  bottles,  or 
any  other  small  containers  are  filled  with  fish  which  are  not  provided  with 
tin  tags,  write  plainly  with  a  lead-pencil  on  heavy  manlla  or  writing- 
paper  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  fish  were  taken,  the  date  of  cap- 
ture, and  the  name  of  the  collector.  Put  a  label  of  this  kind  inside  of 
each  bottle;  it  will  remain  legible  for  years. 

6.  Each  specimen  should  be  provided  with  a  numbered  tin  tag,  which 
is  to  be  fastened,  whenever  possible,  by  means  of  a  string  passed  through 
the  right  gill-opening  and  out  at  the  mouth.  When  the  string  mtist  be 
tied  around  the  body  or  tail  of  the  fish  it  should  be  fixed  securely  and 
yet  without  injuring  any  of  the  fins.  A  catalogue  is  to  be  kept  by  the  col- 
lector, in  which  the  numbers  corresponding  with  those  on  the  tags  must 
be  entered,  with  notes  as  to  place,  time,  and  mode  of  capture,  and  other 
particulars  which  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  further  on.  Wrap  each 
fish  separately  in  common  coarse  muslin  (the  coarser  the  better),  and 
tie  the  ends  securely.  Do  not  tie  the  string  so  tightly  around  the  body 
of  the  fish  as  to  make  furrows  and  wrinkles  in  the  skin.  If  tin  tags  are 
not  at  hand,  a  label  written  firmly  on  stout  paper  with  a  lead-pencil 
should  be  wrapped  inside  of  the  covering  of  the  fish.  It  is  necessary 
always  to  fill  the  receptacle  in  which  specimens  are  packed — a  bottle  or 
jar  may  be  either  filled  with  alcohol  or  the  specimens  may  be  wrapped 
in  muslin.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  put  tow,  excelsior,  or  cotton-wool 
on  top  of  fish,  as  it  presses  them  close  together  and  prevents  the  free 
circulation  of  alcohol  between  them.  For  long  journeys  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  better  protection  than  the  muslin  wrai)ping  alone  affords.  This 
may  be  gained  by  placing  beds  of  excelsior  or  thin  wood  shavings  be- 
tween the  layers  of  fish  and  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  case. 

A  plainly- written  card  placed  at  the  top  of  the  box,  so  as  to  be  seen 
when  the  lid  is  removed,  telling  its  contents  and  by  whom  it  was  sent, 
will  save  much  trouble  when  the  collection  is  to  be  unpacked. 
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7.  Notes  of  color,  taken  from  the  fresh  specimens,  shoald  be  sent  with 
them  if  the  fish  are  to  be  described  in  the  museum.  The  collector  should 
also  preserve  in  his  own  books  a  record  of  life-colors  under  the  catalogue 
numbers  corresponding  with  the  tin  tags  £a*stened  on  his  fish.  He  can 
then  obtain  the  identification  of  his  species  by  their  numbers  and  publish 
his  studies  upon  them  at  his  own  pleasure. 

8.  Local  names  of  fish  should  always  accompany  the  specimens  when 
obtainable. 

9.  It  is  desirable  to  know  whether  or  not  the  species  is  abundant ; 
whether  different  sizes  of  the  same  fish  are  found;  whether  they  asso- 
ciate in  schools  or  not ;  whether  they  are  permanent  residents  or  migra- 
tory; if  migratory,  by  what  routes  they  come  and  go;  whether  they 
form  an  important  article  of  food;  what  they  feed  upon  and  what  s[>ecies 
prey  upon  them;  the  depth  and  character  of  the  bottom  on  which  they 
occur;  the  mode  of  capturing  them;  the  uses  made  of  them  and  the 
various  products  which  they  go  to  form,  in  short,  everything  bearing 
upon  the  life  history  or  the  economic  applications  of  the  species  should 
be  noted  in  detail. 

10.  Before  washing  the  fish  look  them  over  for  external  parasites; 
examine  the  gills  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  carefully,  as  these  are  fa- 
vorite situations.  These  parasites  often  furnish  a  clue  to  the  migrations 
of  the  fish;  remove  them  if  they  can  be  taken  off  entire,  if  not,  let  them 
remain,  and  call  attention  to  their  presence  in  your  shipping  notes. 
Preserve  the  parasites  in  vials  or  bottles,  and  provide  them  with  labels 
stating  from  what  fish  they  came  and  in  what  situation  they  were  found. 

To  preserve  fish  indefinitely  in  glass  jars,  observe  the  following  direc- 
tions: first,  select  ajar  of  the  proper  size  to  accommodate  the  specimen 
amply,  without  bending  or  distorting  it  in  any  way ;  put  in  the  fish  with 
the  tail  down  in  nearly  all  cases;  the  tail  may  often  rest  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  or  the  fish  may  be  suspended  from  the  hook  which  is  now 
found  in  the  stopple  of  the  modern  museum  jars;  cover  the  fish  com- 
pletely with  the  alcoholic  mixture  referred  to  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
paragraph  4;  discoloration  of  the  alcohol  is  a  sign  that  its  i>reservative 
power  is  weakened  and  calls  for  a  renewal;  fishes  in  alcohol  will  never 
make  a  good  show  unless  the  liquid  is  kept  clear  and  clean.  A  label 
giving  the  name  of  the  fish,  place  of  its  capture,  and  name  of  its  captor, 
should  be  tied  on  the  neck  of  the  jar  by  means  of  a  piece  of  narrow  tape 
passed  through  holes  punched  in  the  ends  of  the  paper.  The  jars  must 
have  accurately  ground  glass  stopples.  It  is  best  to  use  no  kind  of 
sealing  wax  to  coat  the  joint  of  the  stopple;  simply  wipe  the  glass  per- 
fectly dry,  close  the  jar  properly,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
evaporation.  Do  not  let  the  direct  sunlight  strike  your  jars,  and  keep 
them  well  removed  from  stoves,  registers,  and  the  like. 
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A  PRBIiUnifABY  CATAWjOOVK   OF  THB  FISHBS  OF  AI«AI^AJf  AlfD 
ADJACBRTT  "WATKWtm. 

By  TARLETON  H.  BEAN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fishes  of  Alaska  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  principal  works  relating  to  the  subject.  One  hundred  and  sixteen 
species  are  named,  all  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  United  States 
National  Maseum  except  Pleuronectes  Frankliniiy  Murcenoides  doliehogas- 
ter,  Sebastichthys  ruber  (represented  by  numerons  examples  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Paget  Sound),  Psyekrolutes  paradoxus,  Esox  lucius,  Spratelr 
loides  bryoparusj  and  Raia  batis  of  Pallas.  The  catalogue  is,  therefore, 
practically  a  record  of  what  the  Museum  has  from  the  Territory.  The 
numbers  preceding  the  localities  of  the  species  refer  to  the  Museum  reg- 
ister of  fishes. 

The  earlier  collections  here  mentioned  were  made  principally  by  Messrs. 
Bannister,  Bischoff,  Dall,  Elliott,  Kennicott,  and  Turner.  More  recent 
contributions  have  been  received  from  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U. 
S.  N.,  at  Sitka,  Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  United  States  Bevenue  Marine,  in 
the  Arctic,  and  Mr.  William  J.  Fisher,  United  States  Coast  Survey  ob- 
server, at  Kodiak.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  list,  very  large 
additions  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1880  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Dall,  commanding  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  schooner  Yukon, 
his  assistants,  and  the  writer. 

The  species  named  are  almost  wholly  shore  species,  or  such  as  are 
found  in  comparatively  shallow  water;  the  deep-water  fishes  of  Alaska 
are  still  undiscovered,  instruments  of  deep-sea  research,  except  the 
dredge,  not  having  been  employed  there. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  names  of  99  species  which  have  been 
recorded  from  waters  adjacent  to  Alaska,  many  of  which  will  doubtless 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  numbers  preceding  the  names  of 
fishes  in  the  faunal  tables  are  the  same  as  in  the  catalogue. 

It  is  my  intention  to  prepare  a  detailed  account  of  the  fishes  here 
recorded,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  the  new  species  will  be  repre- 
^nted  by  illustrations. 

GASTEBOSTEID-®, 

1.  Gkisterosteus  catapbractu8(PaU.)  Tilesias. 

Kamtchatka  (Pallas) ;  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  & 
Gilbert). 

20489.  Sitka.    J.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

28053.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  Jane  24, 1880.    Dall  Sl  Bean. 
28077.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27994.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jaly  1,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
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28069.  Chagachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  2,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
28068.   9  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
23989.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Un^ca  Island,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
28074.  Unga  Island,  Shumagins,  July  18, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
28026.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  20, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
28094.  Little  Kouiushi  Island,  Shumagins,  July  16,  1880.    W.  H.  Dall. 
2796f>.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  ^uly  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

23987.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DalL 
23953.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24068  (10:J9).    Amchitka,  July,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23968.  Kyska  Harbor.    W.  H.  DalL 

23988.  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  1872.    H.  W.  ElUott. 

27998.  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  August  6, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
6757.  Near  Bering  Island.    H.  M.  Bannister. 

2.  OasteroBtetis  mlorocephaltis  Girard. 

Tulare  County,  California  (Cooper);  San  Pedro,  Monterey  Bay,  and 
San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  & 
Gilb.). 

28090.  Piseco  Lake,  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

28016.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak  (fresh-water  lake),  July  13, 1880.    Baker  &  Bean. 
24058(11.50).    Chirikoflf  Ishind,  June,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28064.  Iliuliuk  Lake,  Unalashka,  August  1, 1880.    Sylvanns  Bailey. 

3.  Oasterosteos  pungititis  L.  snbsp.  braohypoda,  Bean. 

28017.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak  (fresh-water  lake),  July  13,  1880.    Baker  &,  Bean. 
28076.  Unga  Island,  Shumagins,  July  18,  1880.    £.  P.  Herendeen. 

28085.  Iliuliuk  Lake  (fresh  water),  Unalashka,  August  1,  1880.    Sylyanos  Bafley. 
24015.  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea.  H.  W'.  Elliott. 

6666.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 

6671.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
23997.  St.  Michael's,  1876.    L.M.  Turner. 
27530.  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 
27590.  Elephant  Point,  Eschscholtz  Bay,  September  2, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27587.  Near  Icy  Cape,  Arctic  Ocean,  August  25,  1880.    Dall  Sl  Bean.  - 
2:»77.  Alaska,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

AULORHYNCHID^. 

4.  Aulorhynolitis  flayidna  Gill. 

Monterey  Bay,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert) ;  San  Francisco  (Peters^ 
Ajreafide  Gill);  Puget  Sound  (Steind.,  Jor.  &  Gilb.). 
27510.  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

PLEURONEOTEDiB. 

5.  Plenroneotes  Btallatna  Pallas. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco  (Jordan  &  Gilbert); 
Golumbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.) ;  Coppermine  R.  (Rich); 
Anderson  R.  (Baird);  Plover  Bay  (Bean);  De  Castries  Bay  (Steind.). 

28020   (Toung).  Sitka,  June  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

28012.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dalf^&  Bemi. 

27600.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    £.  P.  Herendeen. 
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27985   (Young).  Chugacliik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
27622.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.     Dall  &  Bean. 
27684.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

19708  (1070).    niuUuk,  Unalashka,  September  3,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 

19709  (1071).    lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  September  3, 1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27640.  Iliulink,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 

27641.  niuliuk,  Uualashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
21518.  St  MiohaeVs,  May  30, 1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27693.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt  C.  L.  Hooper. 
27696.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

6.  Fletuoneotea  glaoialia  Pallas. 

P.  glacialia  PaU.,  Itin.  voL  iU,  p.  706—River  Obi. 

f  P.  ciGairioosuB  Pall.,  Zoog.  Boe8.-Asiat.  ill,  424 — '^mari  inter  Camtsohfttcam 
et  Americam." 
27947.  Kotzebne  Sound,  September  2,  1880.    Dall  d:;  Bean. 
27700.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

7.  Plearoneotea  Franklinil  Gfinther. 

Arctic  Seas  of  America  (Qiinther).   Perhaps  identical  with  P.  glacialis 
Pallas. 

8.  FletirozieoteB  qnadritaberculatos  Pallas. 

Sea  between  Kamtchatka  and  America  (Pallas). 
28025.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

9.  LepidopMtta  bilineata  (Ayres)  GiU. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco^  California  (Jordan  &  Oilbert); 
Pnget  Sonnd  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27603.  Sitka,  June  3,  1880.    Dan  &  Bean. 
28021.  Sitka,  June  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27940.  Sitka,  June  13,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27941.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28013.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27601.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    Sylvanus  Bailey* 

27942.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27602.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27621.  St  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27673.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  23,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27674.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  24,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27685.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  23,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27686.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
28041.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27644.  Humholdt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  20,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

27943.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
24018  (Young).  Popoff  Straits,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27642.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
27639.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    Sylvanus  BaUey. 
27647.  IliuHuk,  Unalashka,  October  6, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
28003.  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  Ootobei  8, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
24009  (Young).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24019.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
2404a  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
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24053.  Unalaahka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24097  (1062).  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  Angnst  19, 1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24100  (985).  Chichago£f  Harbor,  Attn,  June  20, 1S73.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24103  (1163).  St.  Paul  Island,  July  24, 1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

10.  Limanda  aspera  (Pallas)  Bean. 

Pleuronectes  atper  PaU.,  Zoog.  R08S.-A8.,  iii,  425. 

Oceano  orientali  (PalL);  De  Castries  Bay  (Steind.  &  Kner). 

27944.  Sitka,  June  13, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27945.  Sitka,  June  9,  1880.    Sylvanns  Bailey. 

127591  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 
27678.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wilbam  J.  Fisher. 

27631  9 .  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagius,  July  19,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27632  9 .  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27527  (Juv.).  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27550  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1830.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27593  (Juv.).  Indian  Point,  Siberia,  August  15,  1880.    W.  H.  DalL 

11.  Hippogloatoides  elasaodon  Jordan  db  Gilbert. 
Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27937.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27938.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Sbnmagins,  July  19,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27939.  Hiuliuk,  Unalasbka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
23970  (Juv.).  Alaska,    W.  H.  DaU. 

f  24020  (Juv.).  St.  MichaeVs.    W.  H.  DaU. 

12.  HippoglOMOB  Tmlgaris  Fleming. 

Sea  between  Kamtchatka  and  America  (Pallas,  as  Pleuronectes  hippo- 
glo88us);  San  Francisco  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Sitka 
(Bean). 

27652.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27670.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27707.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean.        ' 

27706.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  2,  1880.    H.  W.  McDonald. 

27708.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    Sylvanus  Bailey. 

27604.  Ofif  Marmot  Island,  near  Kodiak,  July  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27605.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
22466(1098).  Unalashka.    W.H.DaU. 

22467.  St.  Michael's,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

13.  Atheresthes  atomias  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 
San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

24096  (1140)  (Juv.).  Port  Etches,  12-18  fins.,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  DalL 

27677.  Off  Afognak  Island,  1880.    WiUiam  J.  Fisher. 

27683.  Off  Afognak  Island,  1880.    WiUiam  J.  Fisher. 

27936.  Off  Popoff  Island,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

GADID^. 

14.  FoUaohiaa  ohaloograniinua  (Pallas)  Jordan  Sl  OUhert. 

Monterey  Bay,  California  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.); 
Okhotsk  and  Kamtchatka  Seas  (Pallas,  as  Oadus  chalcogrammus). 
27989.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
128081  (Jut.).  Beftige  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
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27637.  Pirate  Cove,  ShumagiDS,  July  19,  I860.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27741.  Pirate  Cove,  Shumagins,  July  19,  l&JO.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27742.  Pirate  Cove,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    £.  P.  Herendeen. 
19710.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23972.  Lat.  52^  32'(t)  N.,  Ion.  164^  20'  W.,  September,  1865.    George  Davidson. 
27918  (Juv.).  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27958  (Juv.).  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27957  (Juv.).  Chemoffeky,  Unalaahka,  October  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

15.  Boreogadns  aaida  (Lepech.)  Bean. 

1  Gadu8  pygfMnu  Pallas,  Zoog.  Boss.- As.,  iii.    0£f  Mount  St.  Elias. 

21525.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21526.  St.  Michaers,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

24031.  St.  MichaePs,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
24070  (1056).  Alaska.    L.  M.  Turner. 

128096  (Juv.).  Lat  66°  4V  N.,  Ion.  166°  35'  W.,  August  19, 1880.    Herendeen  &  Bean 
27570  (Juv.).  Cape  Lisburne,  Arctic  O.,  August  21,  1880.    Dall  &,  Beau. 
27542.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27549.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.     Dall  &  Bean. 
27576.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
28005.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

16.  Gadns  morrhua  Linneeus. 

Pnget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert) 5  Cook's  Inlet  (Bean);  between 
Kamtchatka  and  America  (Pallas,  Zoog.,  181);  De  Castries  Bay  (Stein- 
dachner,  as  G.  macrocephalys). 

27654.  Sitka,  May  30,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27746.  Old  Sitka,  June  10,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27606.  Old  Sitka,  June  12,  1880.    DaU  <Jk  Bean. 

27655.  Off  Marmot  Island,  July  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27656.  Off  Marmot  Island,  July  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27973.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  13, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

24109  (924)  (Juv. ).  Popoff  Strait,  July  5, 1872.    Capt.  W.  G.  HaU. 
27589  (Juv.).  Belkoffsky,  July  23,  1880.    Sylvanus  Bailey. 

24032.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24035.  Unalashka,    W.  H.  Dall. 

24040  (Juv.).  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
28043  (Juv.).  Hinliuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27966  (Juv.).  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28007  (Juv.).  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  1,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
28072  (Juv.).  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
124029.  St.  Paul  Island,  9  fathoms.    W.  H.  Dall. 

17.  Mlorogadns  prozd^niB  (Girard)  Gill. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Puget 
Sound  ( Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27982.  Takutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 
128059  (Juv.).  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

18.  Tnesia  gradlia  (Tiles.)  Swainson. 

Gadtt8  gracilis  Tiles;  O,  wachna  Pallas. 

27931.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27932.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July.  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
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27909.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
9286.  St.  MicliaePs.    H.  M.  BanniBter. 
27950.  Port  Clarence,  September,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

19.  Lota  maouloaa  (LeS.)Rich. 

9607.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott  f 
10102  (647).  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  DalL 

LYCODID^. 

20.  Qynmelii  vixidis  (Fabr.)  Reinhardt. 
23956.  Coal  Harbor,  Sbuniagins.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23969.  St.  MicbaePs,  October  10.  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

26623.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27538  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
124001.  Unalaehka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21.  Lyoodes  Tomerli  Bean. 

21529  (Type).  St.  Michael's,  March  28,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27659  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 

22.  Lyoodea  ooooinena  Bean. 

1}7748  (Type).  Big  Diomede  Island,  September  10,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

STICH^IDiB. 

23.  StiohaBiia  pnnotatns  (Fabr.)  Reinhardt. 
26622.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
27581.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  June  10, 1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 
21718.  St.  MichaeVs,  June,  29,  1874.    L.  M.  Turner. 
24012.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 

24.  8tioha»ti8(f)RothrooldiBean. 

This  may  represent  a  distinct  genns — see  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  vol. 
iv,  p.  147. 

27573  (Typos).  Cape  Lisbume,  1880.    Dall  db  Bean. 
27565  (Types).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27580  (Types).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

25.  Lmnpenns  angniUarla  (Pallas)  Girard. 

San  Francisco  to  Bellingham  Bay  (Cooper);  Bellingham  Bay  (Sack- 
ley);  Paget  Soand  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Kamtchatka,  Aleatians,  and 
mainland  of  Alaska  (Pallas). 

27951.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takutat  Bay,  June  24, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
28067.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    DaU  ^  Bean. 
27988.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.     Dall  &  Beau. 
24077  (1211).  Port  Levasheflf,  Unalashka,  September  18,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 
27526.  Hiuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
28009.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  1,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
127554  (Juv.).  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  Ocean,  August  27,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27544.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27575.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
2G621.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  15, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
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XIPHISTEBED^. 

26.  Ziphister  rupestrlB  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay,  California  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Puget  Sonnd  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

7813.  YancoQver  Island.     8.W.  Hewson. 

27502.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27508.  Sitka,  May  30,  1880.     Sylvanns  Bailey. 
24017.  Alaska.    W.H.DaU. 

27.  Ziphister  ohims  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

23958.  Adakh.    W.H.Dall. 
23964.  Amchitka.    W.H.DalL 

28.  Anoplarohtis  atroporptiretis  (Kittlitz)  Gill. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert, 
as  A.  alectroUyphus)]  Vancouver  Island  and  Eraser's  Eiver  (Gtlnther,  as 
A.  crista-galli). 

27501.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27509.  Sitka,  June  1,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

28054.  Port  Mulgrave,  June  24,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
24014.  Kodiak.    Jno.  C.  TidbaU. 

24064  (1146).    Chagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  June,  1874.    M.  Baker. 
24098  (1147).  Chagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  June,  1874.    M.  Baker. 
28034.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
28088.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
2:)948.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23955.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24005.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23980.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23991.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24078  (953).     Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July,  1872.    Capt.  W.  G.  HalL 
24086.  Popoff  Straits,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  DaU. 
27584.  niuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    S.  Bailey. 
23994.  Unalashka:    W.H.DaU. 
24084  (1187).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24080  (1060).  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  August  19,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23949.  Amchitka.    W.H.Dall. 
23963.  Amchitka.    W.H.DalL 
24071  (1025).  Kyska  Harbor,  July,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24057.  Port  Etches.    W.  H.  DaU. 
6758.  St.  MiohaeFs.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
22018.  St.  MichaePs,  October  10,  1876.    L.  M.  Tumor. 
23979.  St.  Michaers.    L.M.  Turner. 

29.  MnraBnoides  doUohogaster  (PaUas)  Gill. 

Kamtchatka  (Pallas);  De  Oastries  Bay  (Steind.  &  Kner);  Aleutian 
Islands  (Pallas). 

30.  MoraBnoidea  omatns  (Girard)  GiU. 
Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

24117.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27503.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 
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27517.  Sitka  (Indian  River),  June  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27996.  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27532.  Sitka,  Jane  3,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

24117.  Sitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

28035.  Port  Malgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

24056.  Port  Etches.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27568.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Joly  1, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

28078.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

23992.  Kodiak.    W.  G.  W.  Harford. 

24102  (1147)  (Juv.).  Chagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  June,  1874.    M.  Baker. 

2tf062.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12, 1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23946.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumogins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24105  (928)  (Juv.).  Coal  Harbor,  Shumaglns,  July  3,  1872.    W.G.Hall. 

23981.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumaglns.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27585.  Belkoffeky,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  July  23,  1880.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27521.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.     DaU  &  Bean. 

27962.  IliuUuk,  Unalashka.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27916.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  August  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28044.  HiuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  6, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

23993.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24002.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23975.  Atka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23957.  Adakh.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23950.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23960.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24173.  Attn,  June  23,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 
24006.  Port  MoUer.    W.  H.  DaU. 

31.  Murasnoides  maxUlarla  Bean. 

23999.  (Type)  St.  Paul  Island,  1872.    H.  W.  EUiott. 

ANARRHIOHADED^. 

32.  Anarrhiohaa  leptartui  Bean. 

21509  (Type).  St.  Michael's,  1877.     L.  M.  Turner. 

21510  (Type).  St.  Michael's,  June  24,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

( )  CoUection  of  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco. 

TRAOHINID^. 

33.  Bathymaster  signatas  Cope. 

Washington  Territory  (Bean) ;  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

24036.  Sitka,  Octobers,  1861.    W.  G.  W.  Harford. 

27924.  Sitka,  June  7,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27925.  Sitka,  1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27970.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

23954.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumaglns.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24004.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumaglns.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27646.  Off  Popoff  Island.,  Shumaglns,  July  19, 1880.    £.  P.  Herendeen. 

27645.  niuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  28, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

23976.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24003.  UnoJashka.  W.  H.  DalL 
24016.  Unalashka.  W.  H.  DaU. 
24092.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
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TRICHODONTID^. 

34.  Trichodon  Stellexi  C.  <&  Y. 

2^947.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27dcK).  Humboldt  Harbor,  Unga  Island,  ShuniaginB,  July  21, 1880.  MaronB  Bakor. 

23933.  Unalaahka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24054.  Unalaehka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24033  (1184).  Unalaahka,  September  1,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24060  (1168).  Cape  Etolin,  Nunivak  Island,  July,  1874.    W.  H.  DalL 

CYCLOPTERID^. 

35.  BmnicFOtremiiB  apinosua  (Fabr.)  GilL 

Cyclopterus  orbis  Giiuther  (Esqniroault  Harbor).  ^ 

27505.  Hiulluk,  Unalashka  (from  stomach  of  Alepidosaurus  forox),  October,  1880. 

T.  H.  Bean. 

27506.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka  (from  stomach  of  AUpidoMurus  ferox),  October,  1880. 

T.  H.  Bean. 

27507.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka  (fh)ui  stomach  of  AUpidosauruB  forox),  October,  1880. 

T.  H.  Bean. 

.  St  Paul  Island,  August,  1868.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27548.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

LIPAKIDID^. 

36.  Lipaxla  pulohellns  Ayros. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

128091.  St  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
27917.  Hiulluk,  Unalashka,  August  2, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

37.  Lipazis  oalliodon  (Pallas)  OUnthor. 

Kamtchatka  and  Aleutian  Islands  (Pallas). 

124063  (1137).  Port  Etches,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27586.  Belkoffisky,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  July  23, 1880.    W.  H.  DalL 

23990.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

T 28037  (Jnv.).  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8,  1880.    Dall  «&  Bean. 
T23966.  Adakh.    W.H.Dall. 

24091  (1065).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakh,  August,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
T23951.  Amchitka.    W.H.Dall. 
123962.  Amchitka.    W.H.Dall. 
T24065  (1039).  Amchitka,  July,  1873.     W.  H.  Dall. 
123978.  St.  Miehaers.    L.M.  Turner. 

27546.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880.    Dall  «&  Bean. 

27536.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    Dall  So  Bean. 

38.  Lipazls  oyolopns  Giinther. 
Esqnimanlt  Harbor  (GUnth.). 

24046.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24047.  Port  MoUer.    W.  H.  DaU. 

39.  Lipaxla  gibbus  Bean. 

24010.  Captain's  Bay,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24047  (Type).  St.  Paul  Ishind,  1872.    H.  W.  Elliott. 
27545  (Type).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
^^7^35  (l^pe).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
26e25(T^pe(.  Off  Cape  Tcbaplin,  Siberia,  August  15, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
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AGONID^. 

40.  SiphagonnB  barbatns  Steindaohner. 

Hakodadi  and  Nagasaki,  Japan  (Steind.) ;  <<  Eismeer,  znnachst  der 
Behringsstrasse"  (Steind.). 

28052.  Port  Mnlgrave,  Yakatat  Bay,  Jane  24, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

14932.  Unalaehka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27529.  Port  Clarenoe,  September  G,  1880.   Dall  &  Bean. 

41.  PodotheouB  aoipeiiBexintis  (Pallae)  Gill. 

Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert)  j  Vancouver  Island,  Gulf  of  G^eor- 
gia  (Giinther);  Unalashka  (Pallas). 

17125.  Port  Townsend,  Waehington  Territory,  April  6,  1877.    J.  G.  Swan. 
7310.  Vancouver  Island.    A.  W.  Hewson. 
127583  (Jnv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24011  (JuY.).  Unalaehka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
T  27574  ( Juv. ).  Cape  Lisburne,  Artie  O. ,  August  21, 1880  (no  barbels).    DaU  &  Bean. 

10134.  Alaska. 

42.  FodotheouB  triapinoBtis  (Lockington)  Jordan  &,  GUbert. 

Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 
24060.  Sitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

OOTTID^. 

43.  Cottas  tdBDiopterus  Kner. 

Wien.  Sitzb.  Iviii;  1  Abth.,  310,  taf.  4,  fig.  10. 
T  24062  ( Juv. ).  Hagmeister.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21522.  St.  Michaers.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21523.  St.  MichaePs.    L.  M.  Turner. 

28004.  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  O.,  August  27,  1880.    DaU  ^  Bean. 
127559  (Jut.).  Head  of  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

44.  CottUB  polyacanthooephalna  Pallas. 

Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Off  Mount  St  Elias  (Pallas). 

27661.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardsloe. 

27512  (Juv.).  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27607.  Sitka,  June  6, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27665.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27997.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

28039.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

27625.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  11,  1880  (head).    B.  G.  Mclntyro. 

28063.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12, 1880.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27986.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  24, 1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

29033.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27623.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    DaU  ic  Bean. 

27624.  Pirate  Cove,  Popoff  Island,  Shumagins,  July  19, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
28031.  Popoff  Island,  Shumagins,  July  20, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

19698  (1078).  niuUuk,  Unalashka,  September  3,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

19699  (1079).  niuliuk,  Unalashka,  September  3,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
27520.  niuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27643.  niuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
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27964.  nioUak,  Unalashka,  July  31, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27()38.  lUuliak,  Unalaebka,  October  15,  1880.    Dall  &  Benn. 

27671.  Uinliak,  Unalashka,  October  15, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27946.  Diuliuk,  Unalasbka,  October  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

23499.  Unalasbka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24075  (1215)  (Juv.).  Unalasbka,  60  fms.,  September  18,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28008.  Cbemoflfsky,  Unalasbka,  October  1,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27955.  Cbemoflfsky,  Unalasbka,  October  1, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

24099  (1062).  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  August  19,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23965.  Amcbitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
f23935  (Juv.).  Port  MoUer.    W.  H.  DaU. 

127571  (Juv.).  Cape  Lisbume,  Arctic  O.,  August  21,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
127543 (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

23944.  (Juv.)  Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 

45.  Cottaa  niger  Bean. 

2.3937.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23928.  St.  Paul  Island,  1872.    H.  W.  EUiott. 

23929.  St.  Paul  Island,  1872.    H.  W.  EUiott. 

27952  (Types).  St.  Paul  Island,  August  6,  1880.    Jobn  Armstrong. 

27971  (Types).  St.  Paul  Island,  August  6,  1880.    Jobn  Armstrong. 

46.  Cottua  htunilis  Bean. 

21519.  St.  Micbaers,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21520.  St.  Michael's,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21521.  St.  Micbaers,  June  11, 1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

27972  (Type).  Cbamisso  Island,  Escbscboltz  Bay,  August  31, 1880.     DaU  So  Bean. 
27553  (Juv.).  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  Ocean,  August  27,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

124013  (Juv.).  Alaska. 

47.  Aspidooottua  bison  Girard. 

San  Francisco  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27983.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

29038  (Juv.).   St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

48.  Ceratooottna  dicerana  (Pallas)  GiU. 

23932  (1108).  Sitka,  15  fms.  gn.  md.,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

49.  Uranldea  mioroatoma  Lockington. 

27516.  Indian  River,  Sitka,  June  8,  1880.     Dall  &  Bean. 
27534.  Indian  River,  Sitka,  June  11,  1880.    Sylvanus  Bailey. 
123927.  Sitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
26922  (Type).  Kodiak.    W.  N.  Lockington. 
28071.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
27596.  Aleutian  Islands.    A.  Greenebaum. 
28083.  lUuUuk,  Unalasbka,  August  1,  1880.    Sylvanus  BaUey. 

50.  Oymnacanthna  piatilllger  (PaUas)  GiU. 
Eoimtchatka  and  Unalasbka  (Pallas). 

24089  (1014  &  1015).  Kyska  Harbor,  July  7,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
127592  (Juv.).  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  Ocean,  August 27, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
27560  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Beau. 
26626.  Off  Cape  TchapUn,  Siberia,  August  15,  1880.    W.  H.  Dall. 
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51.  Gymnaoanthas  galeatns  Bean. 

28097  (Types).  IliaUnk,  Unalashka,  July  30, 18H0.    DaU  &  Bean, 
f  27595  (Juv.).  Off  Cape  Sabine,  Arctic  Ocean,  Angnst  24, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

52.  Artedina  notospilotaa  Girard. 

Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  San  Francisco,  California  ( Jor. 
&  Gilb.)5  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

2^936.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23934.  Unalaehka.    W.  H.  DalL 
23938.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

53.  Hemilepidotos  traohuma  (Pallas)  Giinther. 

San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert,  as  E.  QihbMi). 

27609.  Sitka,  May  28,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27610.  Sitka,  May  29,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27750.  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
27511  (Juv.).  Sitka,  Jnne  2,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27901.  Sitka,  1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27664.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
24104  (1140)  ( Jnv.).  Port  Etches,  12  to  18  fins.,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 
27608.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  5,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
T24094  (Jnv.).  Popoff  Strait.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24107  (926)  (Juv.).  Popoff  Strait,  Shumaglns,  July  3,  1872.    W.  H.  DaU. 
T24066  (931)  (Juv.).  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July,  1872.    W.  G.  Hall. 
T24090  (934)  (Juv.).  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July,  1872.    W.  G.  HaU. 

23939  (Juv.).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23940  (1185)  (Jnv.).  Unahisbka,  9  to  16  fins.,  September  1, 1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24108  (1013)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  July  7,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24101  (1014)  (Juv.).  Kyska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

T24079  (1019)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  July  7, 1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
T24072  (1026)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  July,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24095  (1036)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  10  fins,  in  Pass,  July,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
f  24076  (1062)  (Juv.).  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  Aug.  19,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
T24059  (1054)  (Juv.).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakh,  August,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
T 24085  (1040)  (Juv.).  Amohitka,  July  26,  1873. 
T24082  (985)  (Juv.).  Chichagoff  Harbor,  Attn,  June  20,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

54.  Hemilepidotna  Jordan!  Bean. 

Cottm  trachurm  Pallas  (part),  referred  to  in  the  following  sentence: 
*' Jn  majori  specimine  color  supra  fuscuSj  subtus pallido*aUmSj  immaculatusJ^ 

27658.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27659.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27660.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

27611.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
29036.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27612.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.    Dall  db  Bean. 

27613.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27614.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27615.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.  DaU  <&  Bean. 
27634.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19, 1880.  DaU  &  Bean. 
27598  (Type).  lUuliuk,  Unalaahka,  July  30, 1880.  Sylvanus  Bailey. 
28033  (Juv.).  lUuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  12,  1880.  DaU  &  Beasi. 
27633.  IliuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  15,  1880.  DaU  &  Bean. 
23943.  BiuUuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27749.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  1,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27539  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
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55.  MeUetes  papilio  Bean. 

23751  (Type).  St  Paul  Island,  1872.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

56.  LeptocottuB  armatas  Girard. 

San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey 
Bay,  and  San  Francisco,  CaJifornia  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Puget  Sound 
(Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

6754.  Sitka.    F.  Biechoflf. 

23931.  Sitka  (very  bad  state).    C.  S.  Bulkley. 

27968.  Sitka,  May  31  to  June  8,  1880.     Dall  &  Bean. 

27976.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

29037.  St.  Panl,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

.  ->. 

57.  Oligocotttui  maculoBtis  Girard.  % 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  Bay,  and  San  Francisco,  Oalifornia'  (tfor. 
&  Gilb.);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

7815.  Vancouver  Island,    A.  W.  Hewson. 
15029.  Victoria.    Dall  &  Brown. 

6755.  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff.  ^ 
7322.  Sitka,  August  18.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27504.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardalee. 

27514.  Sitka,  June  3,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27531.  Sitka,  Jane  3,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27515.  Sitka  (Indian  River),  Jane  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
2d093.  Alexandrovsk,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  4,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

58.  OUgooottna  globioepa  Girard. 

Monterey  Bay  aud  San  Francisco,  California  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Puget 
Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

6751.  Sitka.    F.  Bischofif. 

24083  (1147).  Cbagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  Jane,  1874.    M.  Baker. 
23959.  Adakh.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23952.  Amcliitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

59.  Triglops  pingelU  Reinbardt. 

Off  ^oint  Bingham,  Jacobi  Island,  Gulf  of  Alaska  (Bean). 
27541.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    Dall  &>  Bean. 

60.  Blepslaa  olrrhosua  (Pallas)  Giintber. 

San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 
24114.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28061.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takutat  Bay,  June  24,  18130.    DaU  &  Bean. 
24039.  lUuliuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
27522.  Hiuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27919.  lUaUuk,  Unalaslika,  Jaiy  31,  1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 
27960.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28073.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
24106  (1055)  (Juv.).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakb,  AoRUst,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24088  (1003)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  June  28,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24087  (1035)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  10  fms.  in  Pass^uly  15, 1873.    W.  H.  DalL 
24030  (Juv.).  St.  Paul  Island,  9  fathoms.    W.  H.  Dall. 
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61.  Blepsias  bilobns  Cuv.  &  Yal. 
Kamtchatka  (Giinther). 

28061.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

62.  Nantiohthys  oottlofosoiatas  Girard. 

San  Francisco  and  Paget  Soand  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

23941  (1185)  (Juv.).  Unalashka,  Sept.  1,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24073  (1054)  (Juv.).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakh,  August,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24067  (Juv.).  Kyska.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27582  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28066  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

63.  Rhamphocottiui  Riohardaoni  GUnther. 

CaliforDia  (Lockington)  j  Fort  Rupert,  North  America  (Giinther). 

26620.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

HEMITRIPTERID^. 

64.  Hdmltriptema  amerioanaa  (Gmel.)  Storer. 

H,  cavifrans  Lockington,  Kodiak. 

I  have  compared  Lockington's  type  with  H.  winericanus  in  the  museum 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

SOORP^NID^. 

65.  SebaaUohtbya  maliger  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco,  Califomia  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Puget 
Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27713.  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
T27922  (Juv.).  Sitka,  June  9, 1880.    Corbin  BaU. 

66.  Sebaatiohthya  oaurinna  (Rich.)  Jor.  &  GUb. 
Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27714.  Old  Sitka,  June  10, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

67.  Sebaatiohthya  ruber  (Ayres)  Lockington. 

Santa  Barbara,  Monterey  Bay,  and  San  Francisco,  Califomia  (Jor.  & 
Gilb.);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  off  Point  Bingham,  Jacobi  Island, 
Gulf  of  Alaska  (Bean). 

68.  Sebaatdohthya  melanopa  (Girard)  Jor.  &  GUb. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Puget  Sound  (Jor. 
&  Gilb.). 

27628.  Sitka,  May  28, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
27921.  Sitka,  May  28,  1880.    A.  T.  Whitford. 
27747.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27675.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

69.  Sebaatlohtliya  oUiatna  (TUes.). 
Aleutians  (Pallas,  as  Perca  vanoMlis), 

27255.  Kodiak.    D.  S.  Jordan. 
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CHIErDiB. 

70.  Hezagrammns  aaper  Steller. 

Kamtchatka  (Pallaa,  as  Labrax  hexagrammus). 

23930.  Sitka.     C.  S.  Bnlkley. 

27910.  Sitka,  May  31, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27911.  Old  Sitka,  June  12,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27912.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  Jnne  24,  1880.  Dall  &  Bean. 
28060.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakntat  Bay,  Jnne  24, 1880.  Dall  &  Bean. 
28079  (JuY.).  Refage  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

T27974  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  13,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27650.  niuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
27961.  IllnUnk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
28045.  niuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
23982.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23985.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23986.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23974.  Atka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21530.  St.  Michael's,  June,  1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21531.  St.  Michael's,  June,  1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21532.  Si.  Michael's,  June,  1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21533.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

27528  (Juv.).  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

71.  Hexagrammns  ordinatns  (Cope)  Bean. 

27987.  Old  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

28027.  Popoff  Island,  Shumagins,  July  20, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

27523.  lUuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27648.  Iliuliuk.  Unalashka,  July  28,  1830.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27649.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27967.  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27975.  lUnUuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
27935.  Chemo£fsky,  Unalashka,  October  2,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
24042.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

2404:).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

72.  Hezagrammaa  auperoilloBua  (Pallas)  Jor.  ^  Gilb. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  Gilb.) )  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  & 
Oilb.);  Unalashka  (Pallas). 

5606.  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff. 
27666.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takutat  Bay,  Jnne  24,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

27913.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
29034.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

24051.  Kodiak.    F.  Bischofif. 

27934.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2,  1880.    DaU  Sc  Bean. 

24172  (Skin).  Attn,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

73.  Hexagrammna  aoaber  Bean. 

23961  (Juv.)  (Type).  Amchitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27920  (Juv.)  (Type).  niuHuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
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74.  Hezagrammuif  decagrammns  (Pallaa)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  Bay,  and  San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  Gilb.); 
Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.) ;  off  Mount  St.  Elias,  Gulf  of  Alaska  (PaUas). 

^eS7,  Sitka,  Jane  3»  1@^.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27709  9 .  Old  Sitka,  Jane  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27626.  Old  Sitka,  Jane  12,  1880.     DaU  &  Bean. 

27710^.  Old  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27711 9 .  Old  Sitka,    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27653.  Chatham  Strait,  Jane  20,  1880.    Marcos  Baker. 

24022.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

75.  Flenrogrammiis  monopterygias  (Pallas)  Gill. 

Unalashka  (Pallas,  as  Labrax  monopterygius), 

27112.  Kodiak.    D.  S.  Jordan. 

29035.  St.  Paal,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27930.  ninliak,  Unalashka,  October  7, 1880.    Robert  King. 

27933.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2, 1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 

27954.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  Octo1>er  2,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

24174  (Skin).  Attn,  Jane  23,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

76.  Ophiodon  elongatos  Girard., 

Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco  (Jor. 
&  Gilb.);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 
27657.  Sitka,  Jane  7, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

77.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pallas)  Gill. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert); 
off  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska  (Pallas,  as  Qadus  fimbria). 
27745.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

AMMODYTID^. 

78.  Anunodytd^  amerlcanna  De  Kay. 

A,  peraonatus  Gtrard. 

Monterey  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

24055  (1105).  Sitka,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24113.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28040.  Sitka,  May  31,  1^80.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28055.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakatat  Bay,  Jane  24, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27993.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jaly  1, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28070.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jnly  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

24110  (1152).  Semidi  Islands,  12  to  28  fms.,  Jane,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28011.  Hamboldt  Bay,  Shnmagins,  Jnly  21,  1880.    H.  W.  McDonald. 

24093  (1210).  Unalashka,  20  fms.,  September  18, 1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24028.  Uialiuk,  Unalashka,  June  4.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27963.  Ilialiuk,  Unalashka,  Jaly  31,  1860.    Dall  <Sk  Bean. 

24008.  Captain's  Bay,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

28006.  Cherooffsky,  Unalashka,  October  1,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

24034.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24081  (1038).  Constantine  Bay,  Amchitka,  Jnly  24,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27526.  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

28014.  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
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28024.  Port  Clarenoe,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27556  (Jav.).  PoiDt  Belcher,  Arctic  Ocean,  Angnst  27,  1880.    Dall  A.  Bean. 

27562.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  Angust  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27577.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

79.  Ammodytes  alasoanus  Cope. 

16667.  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff. 

24115.  Sitka  (180  skin-folds).    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

PSYCHROLUTIDiB. 

80.  Paychrolutes  paradozos  Giinther. 

Vancouver  Island  (Giinther);  Kodiak  Island  (collection  of  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  of  San  Francisco). 

B80GTDM. 

81.  Eboz  lucins  Linn. 

Yukon  River  (DaU). 

6886.  Fort  Simpson,  British  America. 
7552.  Fort  Resolution.    R.  Kennicott. 
8827.  Fort  Rae.    R.  Kennicott. 
8158.  Slave  Lake.    R.  Kennicott. 

VMBRIDM. 

82.  Dallla  pectorallB  Bean. 

6661  (Types).  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
23498  (Types).  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

MICROSTOMID-SS. 
83*  OBinenia  dentez  Steindachner. 
De  Castries  Bay,  Siberia  (Steind.). 

t28058(Juv.).  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  Jnue  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

21527.  St.  MichaePs,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Tumor. 

21528.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27914.  Port  Clarence,  September  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27981.  Port  Clarence  (dried),  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

84.  Oarnems  Bpirlnchua  (Pallas)  f 

to.  (Center Steind. 
27558.  Kotzebue  Sound,  September  2, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

85.  MaUotus  villoBiui  (MUller)  Cuv. 

Kamtchatka  and  islands  between  Asia  and  America  (Pallas). 

24118.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
28022.  Sitka,  September,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27990.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
28080.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28038.  Off  Marmot  Island  (cod  stomach),  July  9, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
6664.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
24038.  Bering  Strait.    Wm.  Stimpson. 

27572  (Juv.).  Cape  Lisbume,  Arctic  O.,  Angust  21,  1880.     Dall  &  Bean. 
27555 (Juv.).  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  O.,  August  27,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27563 (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27564  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27579 (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
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86.  Hypomesus  olidoa  (Pallas)  QilL 

De  Castries  Bay  (Kner,  as  Osmerus  oligodon)^  streams  and  lakes  of 
Kamtcbatka  (Pallas,  as  Sahno  olidus). 

23973.  St.  Michael's,  May  20,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
24044.  St.  MichaePs.    L.  M.  Turner. 

87.  Hypomesus  pretiosus  (Qirard)  QUI. 

San  Francisco  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert,  as  H.  olidus.) 
27995.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

88.  Thaleichthys  paoificus  (Rich.)  Girard. 

Columbia  River  and  Paget  "Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Yanoouver 
Island  (GUnther). 

24170.  Stickene  River,  July,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

24111.  Wrangell,  1880.    R.  D.  Crittenden. 

24112.  Southern  Alaska.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
24116.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

24661.  Sitka  (dried).    W.  H.  DaU. 

28001.  Chilkat  River,  June,  1880.    Marcus  Baker. 

24122.  Katmai,  Aliaska,  1880.    B.  G.  Mclntyre. 

COREGOFID-SS. 

89.  Coregonus  laurettae  Bean. 

9606.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott. 

24023.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24024.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27915  (Type).  Port  Clarence,  September  8,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27695  (Types).  Point  Barrow,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

90.  Coregonus  Merokii  Giinther,  variety. 

Kolima  and  other  Siberian  rivers  (Pallas,  as  Salmo  olnpeoideSj  fide 
Giinther). 

23995.  St.  MichaePs,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27698.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

91.  CoregODUS  olupeiformis  (Mitchill)  Milner. 
Great  Lake  Region  to  Polar  Sea  (Jordan). 

17274.  Fort  Rae,  Slave  Lake. 

9521.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
123996  (Juv.).  St.  MichaePs.    L.  M.  Turner. 

27790.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27791.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.     J.  T.  Dyer. 
24026.  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  DaU. 

92.  Coregonus  KennicottU  Milner. 

8971  (Type).  Fort  Good  Hope,  British  America.    R.  Kennicott. 
9605.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott. 

24025.  Nulato,  Yukon  River,  March  27,  1867.    W.  H.  DaU. 
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93.  CoregonuB  qnadrttatendip  Bioh. 

Arctic  Ocean  and  rivers  of  Arctic  North  America  (Giinther). 

27793.  Slave  Lake.    R.  Eennicott. 

27792.  Nfilato,  Yukon  River,  April  21,  1867.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24000  (Juv.).  Fort  Yukon,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

94.  ThymaUus  alsnifer  (Rich.)  Ouv.  &  Yal. 

Lakes  and  rivers  north  of  Mackenzie  Eiver  (Bich.). 
9523.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
7993.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  DaU.  , 

SALMONID^. 

95.  CUdveUnns  malina  (VTalb.)  Jordan  d^  Gilbert. 

t  Salmo  curUus  PaUas. 

McGIoud  Biver,  California  (Bean);  Oohunbia  Biver  and  Paget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27731.  Sitka,  May,  1880.    A.  T.  Wkitford. 

27734.  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27739.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27908.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 
24120.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27730.  Silka  (Indian  River),  Jnly  to  August,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27733.  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

27735.  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27513.  Sitka  (Pyloric  csDca),  June  2,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27518  (Juv.).  Sitka  (Indian  River),  June  8,  1880.    DaU  &>  Bean. 
27620.  Sitka,  June  8, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27599.  Old  Sitka,  June  2, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27732.  Old  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27729.  Port  Althorp,  June  18-19,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27992.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27728.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27740.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
.   27969.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27727.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

28029.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  20,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28095  (Juv.).  Little  Koniushi  Island,  Shumagins,  July  16, 1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23984.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

19702  (1080).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27726.  lUnUnk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27966  (Juv.).  ItiuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

27597.  niiuUuk,  Unalashka,  July,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

28002.  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bemx. 

23967.  Kyska  Harbor.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21511.  St.  Michael's,  Febniary,  1877.    L.  M.  Tumor. 

21512.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21514.  St.  Michael's,  February,  18n.    L.  M.  Turner. 
21517.  St.  Michael's,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21513.  Unalaklik  River,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21515.  UnalakHk  River,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21516.  UnalakUk  River,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27724.  Port  Clarence,  September  8, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
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27691  (Skin).  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27692  (Head).  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt  C.  L.  Hooper. 
27701  (Skin).  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27569  (JuY.).  Cape  Lisbome,  Arctic  Ocean,  August  21, 1880.  Dall  &.  Bean. 

19707  (966).  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27725.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12-13, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28046  (CflBca).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia^  Augoist  13,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

96.  CUdmopnrpiiratiui  Pallas. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  Colombia  Eiver,  and  Paget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert) }  rivers  Bolschaya  and  Bystraya,  Eamtchatka  (Pallas). 

24119.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27902.  Sitka,  May  29, 1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

f  27905.  Sitka,  July  or  August,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27906.  Sitka,  July  or  August,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27907.  Sitka.   L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27904.  Sitka,  May,  1880.    A.  T.  Wbitford. 

27903.  Sitka,  June  1-3,  1880.    W.  M.  Noyes. 
24123.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    W.  Q.  W.  Harford. 
27690.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 
27699.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

97.  Salmo  Oairdneil  Rich. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  Columbia  SLver^  and  Paget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27662  9 .  Sitka,  June  9, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27738  $  (Skin).  Sitka,  June  10,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
24125  (Eggs).  Sitka,  June  10, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27533  $  (Pyloric  cseca).  Sitka,  June  10, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

W.  G.  W.  Harford. 

98.  Salmo  irideua  Gibbons. 

I  have  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  the  following  young  speci- 
men: 

28023.  Sitka,  July  or  August,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
.99.  Oncorhynchns  ohouicha  (Walb.)  Jor.  d:;  Glib.' 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  Columbia  Biver,  and  Puget  Sound 
.(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27676  (Skin).  KassUov  River,  Cook's  Inlet,  1880.    WiUiam  J.  Fisher. 

27680  (Skin).  Kassilov  River,  Cook's  Inlet,  1880.    WiUiam  J.  Fisher. 
27679  (Skin).  Alaska,  1880.    William  J.  Fisher. 

27681  (Skin).  Alaska,  1880.    WUliam  J.  Fisher. 

27682  (Spermaries).  Alaska,  1880.    William  J.  Fisher. 
27716  (Belly).  Yukon  River.    Steward  of  steamer  St.  PauL 

100.  Oncorhynohtia  keta  (Walb.)  GiU  &  Jordan. 
San  Francisco^  Columbia  River,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 
27737  9  (Skin).  Old  Sitka,  June  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27617  ^  (Skin).  Alexandrovsk,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  4,  1880.    J.  Cohen. 

28050  (Cteca  and  spermaries).  Alexandrovsk,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  4, 1880.    J.  Cohen. 

27618  (Head).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  13, 1880.    DaU  A  Bean. 
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27619  (Skin).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  11, 1880.  DaU  A  Bean. 
28010  (Eggs).  St.  Paul,  Eodiak,  Jnly  13,  1880.  DaU  A  Bean. 
27221.  Bering  Strait,  1880.    D.  S.  Jordan. 

27687  (Skin).  ''Northern  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27688  (Skin).  ''Northern  Alaska,''  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27689  ^  (Skin).  "Northern  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27702  (Skin).  "Northern  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27703  (Skin).  "Northern  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27704  (Skin).  "Northern  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

101.  Onoorhynchua  nerka  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jordan. 
Colnmbia  Biver  and  Paget  Sonnd  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27635  (Skin).  Diuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  27,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27636  (Skin).  lUuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  30,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

102.  Onoorhynohua  kisntoh  (Walb.)  Jordan  &,  Qilbert. 

San  Francisco,  Colombia  Kiver,  and  Puget  Sonnd  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

f  28042  (JuY.).  Near  Hot  Springs,  Baranoff  Island,  June  5, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen« 

27927  (JuY.).  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28018  ( Juv. ).  Old  Sitka,  June  2, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

28056  (Juv.).  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24, 1880.    DaU  A  Bean. 

27928  (JuY.).  niuHuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
f  27959  (Juv.).  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27929  (Juv.).  IHuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  6, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27712  ^.  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  12,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27721  ^  (Skin).  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
28032  ^  (C®ca).  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  12, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27720  ^  (Skin).  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27722  $  (Skin).  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27723  S'  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
28036  (Ca)ca).  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27719  9  (Skin).  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  1, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
27953  (Juv.).  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  1, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

1 23983  (Juv.).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

103.  Onoorhynchus  gorbuscha  (Walb.)  QiU  &  Jordan. 

De  Castries  Bay  (Steindachner,  as  0.  protem);  Plover  Bay,  Siberia 
(Bean);  San  Francisco,  Columbia  Kiver,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  & 
Gilbert). 

27743  ^  &  9 .  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27715  ^  (Skin).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  11,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27744  $.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  11,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

ALBPIDOSAUEID^. 

104.  Alepidosannui  ferox  Lowe. 

1 24052.  Unalashka  (bad  state).    W.  H.  DalL 

27705  (Skin).  Diuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  7, 1880.    Robert  King. 

105.  Alepidoaannui  borealia  GUI. 
Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

23971.  Captain's  Harbor,  Unahiihka.    Geo*  DavidsoD. 
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CLXTPBID^. 

106.  Clupea  mlrabilis  Qirard. 

Kamtchatka  (Pallas,  as  0.  harengtis)^  San  Biego  to  Paget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  GUbert). 

27948.  Sitka,  Jnly,  1879.    L.  A.  BeftidjBlee. 

27978.  Sitka,  May,  1880.    L.  A.  Beard^dee. 
27977.  Old  Sitka,  June  10,  1880.    DaU  4c  Bean. 

27979.  Port  Althorp,  Jane  19,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27949.  Port  Mnlgrave,  Jane  24, 1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 

27923.  Chngacliik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jane  30, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen, 
27984.  Chagachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jaly  1, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
27566.  Chagachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1, 1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 
27524.  lUaliuk,  Unalashka,  Jaly  28,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27718.  ItiaUak,  Unalashka,  Angast  1, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
27717.  niaUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    S.  Bailey. 
24021.  Upalashka.    W.  H.  DalL 

20863.  St.  Michael's,  Jane  10, 1877,    L.  M.  Turner. 

20864.  St.  Michael's,  Jane  10,  1877.    L.  M.  Tamer. 
28019.  Port  Clarence,  September  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
24049.  Alaska?    W.  H.  DaU. 

107.  SprateUoides  bgryoponui  Cope. 

Alaska  (Cope). 

OATASTOMID^. 

108.  Catostomus  longirostris  Le  Saeor. 
I^nlato,  Yukon  River  (DaU). 

MASTACEMBBLLD^  f 

109.  PtUiohthys  Ok>odei  Bean. 

26619  (Type).  lUnliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28, 1880.    DaU  &>  Bean. 

AOIPENSERID-aS. 

110.  Aoipenaer  medlrostrls  Ayres. 

San  Francisco  and  Columbia  River  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27697  (202).  "Northern  Alaska",  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 
If  this  specimen  is  really  Alaskan,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  from  that 
Territory. 

CRIMMBIDM. 

111.  Chimsera  Colllel  Bennett. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert)^ 
Esquimault  Harbor  (Gtlnther). 
24041.  Ahiska. 
24171  i .  Alexander  Archipelago,  Jaly,  1879.    Dr.  Rohert  White. 

EAIID^. 

112.  Raia  blnooalata  Girard. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27667  9  (Jaws).  Sitka,  Jane  2, 1880.    DaU  dt  Bean. 

27668  $  (Jaws).  Bitka^  Jane  3, 1880.    DaU  A.  Bean. 
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27669  (Jaws).  Port  Althorp,  June  20, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

27629  i  (Jaws).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27630  9  (Jaws).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
27672  ^ .  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  23, 1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

113.  Raia  paxmifera  Bean. 

24037  (Jaws  and  skull).  Unalasbka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27651  $  (Type).  DiuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  12, 1880.    DaU  6l  Beam 

28098  ^  (Jaws,  claspers,  dto.).  St.  Michael's,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

114.  RaiA  batia  Pallas  (not  Linnssns). 
Aleutians,  Kuiiles,  Kamtchatka  (Pallas). 

SPINACID^. 

115.  Sqnaliia  aoantMwa  Linn. 

Santa  Barbara,  Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Paget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert)! 

6756  (Juv.).  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff. 
27663  ^ .  Sitka  Bay,  June  9, 1880.    S.  Bailey. 

28048  (Jaws).  Sitka  Bay,  June  9,  1880.    S.  Bailey. 

28049  (Jaws).  Port  Althorp,  June  20, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27616.  Off  Marmot  Island,  July  8,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

PETROMYZONTm^. 

116.  AmmooGBteB  aureua  Bean. 

21524  (Type).  Anvik,  Yukon  River,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
f  24045  (Juv.).  Fort  Yukon,  1877.    L.  Bi.  Turner. 
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APPEHDIX. 


Most  of  the  8x>ecies  named  in  this  appendix  are  known  to  occur  in 
waters  bordering  upon  the  limits  of  Alaska,  and  will  doabtless  be  fomid 
by  fntore  investigators.  To  these  are  added  certain  others,  described  by 
Pallas,  Tilesins,  and  Guvier  and  Valenciennes,  concerning  which  litUe  is 
known,  but  which  may  yet  fell  into  the  hands  of  collectors  in  the  region 
under  discussion  and  become  established  elements  of  the  Alaskan  feona. 

GASTEEOSTEID^. 

1.  QcuitezoBteus  aculeatas  L.  var.  gymnums  Coy. 
Kamtchatka  (Pallas,  as  Oasteracanthua  atnUeatus). 

PLEUEONBCTID^. 

2.  Pleuroneotes  pinnifoaoiatiis  8temd.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 

3.  Pleuroneotea  PaUaaii  Steind.    (Kamtchatka.) 

4.  Parophrya  Tetaliia  Girard.    (Paget  Boimd.    Jordan  &,  Gilbert) 

5.  PaTophrya  iaohyuroa  Jordan  A  Gilbert.    (Paget  Sonnd.) 

6.  Pleuroniohthya  oosnoaua  Girard.    (Paget  Sonnd.    Jordan  &,  GUbert.) 

7.  Hippogloaaoidea  Jordanl  Looldngton.    (Paget  Soand.    Jordan  A,  Gilbert) 

8.  Hippogloaaoidea  ezllia  Jordan  &,  Gilbert.    (Paget  Soand.) 

GADID^. 

9.  Oadna  navaga  Eolreater.    (De  Castries  Bay.    Steindachner.) 

10.  Merlnoiiiaprodnctaa(Ayre8)Gill.  (De  Castries  Bay.  Steindachner,  as  BorMyo^ 

produotus,) 

CONGROOADID^. 

11.  Soytallna  oerdale  Jordan  &,  Gilbert.    (Pnget  Soand.) 

LYOODID-SS. 

12.  Qymnelia(f)  atigma  (Bennett)  Gthr.    (Kotzebae  Soand.    Lay  &  Bennett) 

13.  Zoaroea  elongatoa  Kner.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 

STICH^IDiB. 

14.  StidUBoa  hezagrammna  Tar.  Kner.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 

15.  SticluBna  enneagrammna  Kner.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 

16.  StiohaDopaia  nana  Kner.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 
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XIPHISTEEID-aS. 

17.  Anoplaiolras  aleotroloplnui  (Pallas)  Jordan  A  Gilbert.    (Talek  Islaiid,  Qolf 

of  Penshin.    PbUMj  m  Blmnius  aleotarolqphw,) 

18.  Xipbister  muoosns  (Girard)  Jordan.    (Pnget  Sonnd.    Jordan  &>  Gilbert.) 

19.  Apodiohthys  flavidns  Girard.    (Vancouver  Island.    Giinther.) 

20.  Apodichthjra  fdoomm  Jordan  &  Gilbert.    (Paget  Sonnd.) 

21.  Morsenoides  qtdnqnemaotilataa  (Ener.).    (De  Castries  Bay.  Ener,  as  CentronO' 

tu9  quinquemaoulatue). 

22.  MnraBnoldes  fiuiolatiiB  (Bl.  Schn.)  Gill.    (Amur  River.  Steindachner,  as  Cm- 

tronotus  fasciatus,) 

23.  Mnrcenoides  tasnia  (Pall.).  (Koriles.  Pallas,  as  Blennius  Uenia.) 

24.  Astemopteryx  apns  (C.  &  Y.).  (Kamtchatka.  Tileeins.) 

Ophidium  ocellatum  TileeixxB  fide  GiTnther. 
Blenniut  ffunneUlM  Pallas  fide  Gflnther. 

ANAEKHICHADm^. 

25.  AnazThlchas  orientalls  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 

26.  Anairhlchthys  ooeUatns  Ay  res.    (Pnget  Sonnd.  Jordan  A.  Gilbert.) 

BLENNIIDiB. 

27.  Blennlna  (?)  polyaotooephalns  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 
Perhaps  a  species  of  Carelophua. 

28.  QnniieUopa  roaans  (Pallas).    (Knriles.    Pallas,  as  BlmniH9  rowuM,) 

BATRACHID-aS. 

29.  Poriohthya  pozxMdsflimiiB  (C.  6lY,)  GQnther.     (Paget  Sonnd.    Jordan  &,  Gil- 

bert.) 

OOBIESOOID^  t  fide  Giinther, 

30.  Cyolpptema  (?)  SteUezi  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 

31.  Cycloptems  (?)  ventrloosiia  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 

IjIPABIDTDM. 

32.  Carepiootns  gelatinosns  (Pallas)  Gill.    (Kamtchatka.    Pallas.) 

AGONID^. 

33.  Aspidoi^ioroldes  inezmis  Giinther.    (Yanconver  Island.) 

34.  AgonuB  (?)  atefophthalnins  Tilesins.    (Kniiles.) 

35.  Agoniis  (?)  laBTigatna  Tilesins.    (SagaMen  Island.) 

36.  Brachyopsis  dodeoaSdma  (Tiles).  '  (E^amtohfUca.    Tilesins,  as  Jgomu^dode^ 

k<adrtu,) 
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37.  Braohyopsis  rostratus  (Tiles.)  Gill.     (Kamtobatka.    Tilealoii,  aa  Ag<miurM- 
tratu*,) 

Eamtchatka  and  Koriles  (Pallas,  as  PhdUmgktei  fu$if(»rmi$.) 

14936.  Kamtchatka.    Gordon  Prince. 

3a  Bothragontis  Swanil  (Steind.)  GilL    (Paget .  Sonnd.    Steind.,  as  Bxpm^mm 
Swani.) 

39.  Hypaagonns  qnadrioomia  (C.  <&  V.)  GilL    (Kamtchatka.    C.  ^'V.,  asiipMo- 

pkorus  quadrioamiB,) 

14937.  Kamtchatka.    Gordon  Prince. 

COTTID^. 

40.  Aaoeliohthya  rhodoma  Jordan  d^  Gilbert. 
Ptiget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

15030.  Victoria.    Dall  &  Brown. 

41.  Cottua  quadxloomia  Pallas  ( t  not  oi^  Linnens).    Kamtchatka, 

42.  Cottaa  meitenail  C.  &  Y.    Kamtchatka. 

43.  Cottaa  Jack  C.  6l  V.    Kamtchatka. 

44.  Cottaa  Brandt!  Steind.    (AmnrBiver.) 

45.  Cottaa  deoaatrenaia  Kner.    (Do  Castries  Bay.) 

46.  Cottaa  verruooaua  Bean. 

27547  (Type).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  Angnst  13»  1880.    Dall  A.  Bean. 

47.  Cottaa  afdllazla  (Gill.)  Bean. 

Boreocottus  axillarU  Gill. 
S4027  (Type).  Avatoha  Bay,  Kamtchatka. 

48.  Oynmacanthos  claviger  (C.  &  V.).  (Kamtchatka.    0.  &  V.,  as  Ck>ttM  davigv.) 

49.  Porocottoa  tentaculatna  (Kner). 

50.  Porooottoa  qoadrlfllia  Gill. 

6227  (Type).  Avatcha  Bay,  Kamtchatka.    Wm.  Stimpson. 
27537.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    DaU  &  Boan. 

51.  Magalooottaa  platycephaloa  (Pallas)  Gill. 

Elamtchatka  &  America — (Pallas^  as  Coitus  plaiyoephalus.) 

52.  Iceloa  hamatoa  Kroyer. 

27540  (Jnv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1680.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27551  (Jnv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    DaU  A.  Bean. 

53.  Artedloa  lateralia  Girard.    (Pnget  Sonnd.    Jordan  A  GUbert.) 

54.  Artediaa  pagettenala  Steind.    (Pnget  Sonnd.    Steind.  &  Jot.  A  Gttb.) 

55.  SpoxpaBnichthya  marmoratoa  Girard.    (Pnget  Sonnd.    Jor.  A  CKlb.) 

SOOlXPMmDM. 

56.  Babaatlchthya  nigrocinctoa  (AyTes)'GiU. 

Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Vancouver  Island  (Gill). 
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57.  SabasUohthys  nebnlcMnis  (Ayrea)  Gill. 
Paget  Soand  (Jordan  &  GUbert)  j  Vancouver  Island  (Gill). 

5a  SabMtiohUisni  awioulatafl  (Girard)  Gill.    (Vancouver  Island    Gill.) 

59.  Betmatichth7»pinni|;er(Gill.)Lookingtoii.    (Paget  Sound.   Jordan  &.  Gilbert) 

60.  Sabaatiolithsrs  mystintui  Jordan  <&  Gilbert.    (Paget  Sound.) 

FAMILY  UNKNOWN, 

61.  Ammodytaa  (t)  saptipliuila  Pallas.    America. 

EMBIOTOCID^. 

62.  Damaliohthya  argyrosotmui  (Girard)  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

Paget  Soand  (Jor.  &.  Gilb.)  j  Vancouver  Island  (Gill). 

63.  Ditrema  Jaokaoni  (Agassix)  Gthr.    (Paget  Sound.    Jor.  &,  Gilb.) 

64.  Ditrema  laterale  (Agaasiz)  Gthr.    (Vanoouyer  Island.'  Gtlnther.) 

65.  Ditrema  brovlpiiine  Gtlnther.    Vancouyer  Island. 

66.  Mlcrometnui  aggregatua  Gibbons. 

Paget  Soand  (Jor.  &  Gilb.) ;  Vancouver  Island  (Giintber). 

67.  Bdcrometma  froiiatiia  (Gill.)  Jordan  4b  Gilbert. 

Paget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.)  5  Vancouver  Island  (Gill). 

STEOMATEED-aS. 

68.  Stromatena  atmllllnroa  (Ayres)  Gill.    (Puget  Sound.    Jordan  &,  Gilbert) 

PEROID-aS. 

69.  Stixoateditim  vltretim  (Mitch.)  Jordan  &,  Copeland. 

8469.  North  Red  Riyer.    R.  Kennicott. 
8970.  Athabasca  Lake.    R.  Kennicott. 

TEAOHYPTBBID-aB. 

70.  Traohyptemaaltlv^la?  Kner.    (Puget  Sound.) 

SOOPELID^. 

71«  Myotophum  orenulare  Jordan  6l  Gilbert. 
Santa  Barbara  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

23945.  N.  Lat.  49°,  VT.  Long.  161°,  September  15, 1871.    W.  H.  DalL 

MIOEOSTOMID^. 

72.  Osmeros  attennatoa  Lockington. 
San  Francisco  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 
21587.  Washington  Territory.    James  G.  Swan. 
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COBEGONID^. 

73.  Coresomis  Artedi  (Le  S.)  Hoy. 

Great  Lake  Region  and  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  to  Alaska  (Jordan). 
I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  this  species  £rom  Alaska.    0.  laurettof 
resembles  it  but  is  qnite  distinct. 

74.  CoregonoB  mloroatomiis  (PaUas).    (Kamtohatka,  Ac,) 

75.  Stenodus  Maokenzii  Richardson. 
Mackenzie  Eiver  with  its  tributaries  (Bich.). 

7202  (Skin).  Fort  Resolution,  May  7.    R.  Kennicott. 

76.  ThymaUua  yulgails  (fide  Gttnther). 

Salmo  ihymalluB  PaUas  (part).    (Kamtohatka.) 

77.  ThymaUus  mertensU  0.  6l  Y.    (Kamtchatka.) 

SALMOOTD^. 

78.  Salmo  onriliis  PaUas.    Kniile  Islands. 

79.  Salmo  leuoomaonia  PaUas.    ( 1  SalveHmumahM  [Walk]  Jor.  A  GiU».) 
Kamtchatka  and  northward  (Pallas). 

80.  Salmo  ISBvigatus  PaUas.    Kurile  Islands. 

Salmo  lagocephalus^  S(mguinoletUu$y  japonen$%Sj  lydaodany  proteus^  and 
orientalis  of  Pallas  may  doubtless  all  be  reduced  to  the  five  species  ot 
OncorhynchuB  now  recognized  from  the  Alaskan  coast. 

PABALEPIDID^. 

81.  Paralepia  comsoans  Jordan  &,  Gilbert    (Paget  Soond.) 

BNGBAXTLIDID-aS. 

82.  Stolephoma  ringena  ( Jenyns)  Jordan  A,  Gilbert. 

Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Vancouver  Islasd  (Gill). 

NEMICHTHYID^. 

83.  Nemiohth3ra  avooatta  Jordan  A  Gilbert    (Pnget  Soond.) 

CONGBIDJB. 

84.  Conger  sp.  (=zMurcma  conger  PaUas).    (Kamtchatka.) 

AOrPENSEEID^. 

85.  Acipanaer  tranamontanna  Richardson.    (Paget  Soond.    Jor.  ^  GUb.) 

BAIID^. 

86.  Rata  rhlna  Jordan  &  GUbert    (Poget  Soond.) 

87.  Raia  fhUonioa  PaUas  (not  Linn.).    (Kamtchatka  and  Koriles.) 

88.  Raia  mncoaa  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 
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89.  HezanohuB  oorinuB  Jordan  &>  Gilbert    (Paget  Sound.) 

CETORHINID^. 

90.  CetorhinuB  maximos  (L.)  Blainville.    (Monterey  Bay,  Jor.  &,  Gilb.) 

GALEOEHINID-SS. 

91.  SqualuB  oarchaxias  Pallas.    (Eamtchatka.)    1i=Eulamia  lamia  [Risso]  Gill.) 
San  Diego  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

92.  Galeorhinua  galetis  (L.)  Blainyille. 

San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

93.  Boreogaleua  arcticua  (Faber)  Gill.    (Arctic  Seas.    Gtbither.) 

94.  Caroharimia  glauoua  (L.)  Blalnville.    (Paget  Soand.    Jordan  6d  Gilbert.) 

SOYMNID-aS. 

95.  SomniosoB  mlcrooephalna  (Bloch)  GilL    (Paget  Soand.    Jordan  &  Gilbert.) 

PETEOMYZONTID^. 

96.  Petromyzon  lampetra  Pallas  (z=Petromyzon  marinm  L.  jlde  Giinther). 

Okhotsk  Sea  (Pallas). 

97.  EntoBphenuB  tridentatiui  (Bichardaon)  Gill.     (Colombia  River.    J<Hr.  &  Gilb.) 

98.  AmmooGBtea  plombeuB  (Ayres)  Jor.  &  Gilb.    (Paget  Sound.    Jor.  &  Gilb.) 

99.  AnunocoBtea  lombrioalia  (PaUas).    {=  Petromyzon  branokialis  L.  fide  Gtb.) 
Jenesei  Elver  and  streams  of  Kamtchatka  (Pallas). 

SPECIES  NOT  YET  FOUND  ELSEWHEEE  THAN  IN  ALASKA. 
(Tbe  namben  prefixed  refer  to  my  catalogae.) 
8.  Pleuroneotea  quadritnbercnlatiia. 

31.  Maraenoidea  maadUaxlB. 

32.  Anarrhiohaa  leptnniB. 

45.  CottOB  niger. 

46.  Cottos  humUlB. 

49.  Uranldea  mioroBtoma. 

50.  GhnnnaoanthtiB  galeatUB. 
55.  MeUetea  papilio. 

69.  Sebaatlchthsra  ciliataa. 

70.  HezagrammiiB  ordinatuB. 
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73.  Hexagramnras  soaber. 
75.  Plenrogrammns  monopteiysiiuk 

79.  Ammodytes  alaaoanm. 

80.  Dallla  peotoralis. 
89.  CoregomiB  laurettfie. 

107.  Spratelloidea  bryoporua 
109.  PtUiohthsrs  OoodeL 
113.  Raia  paxmifera. 

116.  Ammoocetas  anrens. 

FEESH-WATER  FISHES  COMMON  TO  ALASKA  AND  E  ASTEEN 

NOETH  AMERICA. 
19.  Lota  maonloaa. 

81.  Baox  luoiua. 

73  (App.).  CoregonoB  artedL    (Great  Lakes.) 

91.  CoregonuB  clupeifbnnia.    (Great  Lakes.) 

93.  CoregonoB  qnadxUateralia.    (New  Hampshire.) 

95.  SalveUntis  malma.    (New  York,  introduced  from  California.) 

98.  Salmo  Irldeua.    (IntrodQced  from  California.) 

99.  Onoorhynohua  chouicha.    (Introduced  from  Califomia.) 

108.  CatostomuB  longiroatria.    (Vermont.) 

FISHES  FOUND  IN  THE  ARCTIC  AND  ALSO  IN  THE  PACIFIC, 
SOUTH  OF  BERING  STRAIT. 

15.  Boreogadua  aaida. 

20.  G^srmneliB  vixidia. 

23.  Sttoharaspnnctataa. 

22  (App.).  Mureenoidea  fiEMOiataa. 

35.  Bnmlcrotremua  apinoaoa. 

50.  GynmaoanthtiB  piatiUiger. 

52  (App.).  loeluahamataa. 

59.  Triglopa  Pingelli 

78.  Ammodytea  amexioanna. 

85.  Mallotua  vUloaoa. 

95  (App.).  SomnioBoa  miorooephalna. 
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SPECIES    FOXTND    m   THE    PAOIFIO,    SOUTH    OF   BEETSfQ 
STBAIT,  AKD  ALSO  IN  THE  ATLAlfTIO. 

3.  Oasteroetens  pungttiiis  subep.  braohypoda. 
12.  EQppogloMQB  TnlgaxlB. 

16.  OaduB  moTThiiiL 
20.  Oymnelis  vlridis. 
23.  Sttoharas  ptinotatiui. 

35.  Emniorotremtui  spinoffiUL 

50.  G^ymnaoanthtis  pistllliger. 

52  (App.).  IbelQB  hamatoik    (N.  lat.  59>.    Collett) . 

59.  Triglopa  PingeliL 

64.  Hemitiiptenia  amerloanns. 
78.  Ammodytes  amerloanna. 
85.  MallotuB  vUloana. 

104.  Alepidosanms  ferox. 

115.  Sqnalns  aoanthlas. 

95  (App.).  Bomnioaaa  mioxooaphaliu. 

ALASKAN  SPECIES  OCCURRING  SOUTH  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OR  BEYOND. 

5.  Plenroneotes  stallatiui  Pall. 
9.  Lepldopsetta  bUineata. 

12.  Hippoglosans  Tmlgails  Flem. 

13.  Atheresthea  stomiaa  Jor.  A  Qilb. 

14.  Pollaohlua  chaloogrammus  (Pall.)  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

17.  Miorogadua  proximua  (Grd.)  GilL 
53.  Hamilepldotoa  traohnma  (Pall.)  Gthr. 

65.  Sabaatiohthsra  maliger  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

67.  Sabaatiohthya  ruber  (Ayres)  Look. 

68.  Sabaatichthya  malanopa  (Grd.)  Jor.  S&  Gilb. 

72.  Hexagrammua  anperoilloaoa  (PalL)  Jor.  4:  Gilb. 
74.  Haxagrammna  deoagrammoa  (PalL)  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

76.  Ophlodon  elongattia  Grd. 

77.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pall.)  GilL 

78.  Ammodytea  amarloanaa  DeKay. 
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87.  Hypomesna  pretiosos  (Grd.)  GilL 

95.  SalveUmis  nuOma  (Walb.)  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

96.  Salmo  pnipiinitiifl  Pall. 

97.  Salmo  Qairdnerl  Rioh. 

98.  Salmo  Ixidens  Gibbons. 

99.  Onoorhynohns  chonioha  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

100.  Onoorhynchns  keta  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jor. 

102.  Onoorhynohoa  kiaatoh  (Walb.)  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

103.  Onoorhynohua  £;orbiiaolia  (Walb.)  GUI  A  Jor 
106.  Clupea  mirabilia  Grd. 

110.  Aolpenaer  mediroatrla  Ayres. 

ALASKAN    SPECIES    OCCURRING    SOUTH    TO   COLUMBU 

RIVER. 

88.  Thaleiohthya  pacifioua  (Rich.)  Grd. 

101.  Onoorhjrnohua  nerka  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jor. 

ALASKAN  SPECIES  OCCURRING  AS  FAR  SOUTH  AS  PUGET 

SOUND. 

11.  Hippogloaaoidea  elaaaodon  Jor.  A,  Gilb. 

16.  Gkidua  morrliiia  L. 

44.  Cottna  polyacanthooephaloB  Pall. 

66.  Sebaatiohthya  caurinua  (Rich.)  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

70.  Hexagrammtia  aaper  Steller.    (Labrax  HexagrammM  Pall.) 

33.  Bathymaater  aignataa  Cope. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THB  DISTBIBUTIOK  OF  ALASKAN  FISHES. 


^4 


1.  Qa»tero9Um  catapkraetua 

2.  QcuterotUut  mieroeephdluM 

8.  Oatterotteut  pungitiuM  sabsp.  braehypoda  . 

4.  AuHorhynehui  fiatidii* 

5.  Plturoneetes  ttellatus 

«.  Pleuroneetet  glaei<Ui8 

7.  Pleuroneetes  Franklinii 

8.  PUuraneetM  ouadritubereuiatut 

9.  Xtfpidoptatta  oilineato 

10.  Ltmanda  aspera 

11.  Hxppoglo9$<nde»  eUuModon 

IS.  Hxt>pogloMa%uvulgarit 

IZ,  Athere9the$  Mtmniaa    

li.  PoUaehiui  etuUcogrammu9 


+  +  + 

•f  +  + 

+     — • 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 

•f    — 

+  +  + 
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Synopna  of  the  tUitrUmtum  of  Alaskan  JUhe^-^ontiikJieA. 


^     I 

H 

II 


15.  Bcreogaduttaida 

19.  CtaduM  morrhtM 

n.MicrogadtunroximuM 

18.  TUetia  gracuis 

19.  Xota  maeulofa 

20.  OymneUt  viridis 

21.  Jjffeodes  Tumerii 

22.  Lyeodes  eoccineus 

28.  SHehcBus  puneteUuM 

24.  SHehcnu  (/)  Bothroekii 

25.  lAin^enut  anguiUaris 

26.  ZipAutor  rvpMtm 

27.  Xiphitter  ehxnu 

28.  Anoplarehut  cUropurpuretu  — 

29.  MurcenoideJt  dolichogaater 

dO,  Murcenoide*  omatut 

31.  Murcenoides  maaiUarit 

32.  Anarrhiehctt  lepturu9 

33.  BcMiynuuter  ngnatus 

M.  Tnehod(m  gteUen 

35.  Eumierotremus  »pino»us 

30.  Liparit  puididliu 

37.  Lvparis  caUiodon 

38.  Liparis  cyclopuM 

39.  Lvpa/ria  fiblms 

40.  8iphiMonuMhath<iiu» 

41.  PodoUtecuM  aeipeiuferimu 

42.  Podothecut  trUpinonu 

43.  Cottut  tamiopUrus 

44.  Oottus  polyaainViocephaliU 

45.  OoUusniger 

46.  CoUiuhumiKt 

47.  A^fidoeottut  bison 

48.  CeraUKOttut  dieeraus 

49.  Uranidea  mierogtoma 

50.  OyrMuieanthiU  pUtiUiger 

51.  Gymnacanthiu  galecUut 

52.  Arteditia  nototpxlottis 

53.  Hemilepidotug  tr<iehurus 

54.  Hemil^pidotus  Jordani 

55.  MeUetes  papUio 

56.  Leptoeottus  armatua 

57.  OhffoeoUus  maeulotu* 

58.  Ong<Kottu»  globiceps 

59.  Trxglops  Pinqelii 

60.  BleptuM  eirrhoaua 

91.Blq^si(uhadbut 

62.  NavHehthya  octUofateiatuM , 

63.  RhamphocoUiu  Riehardtoni 

64.  HemUriptcru*  amsricanut 

f^fi5,  SdKuHcMhyM  maliger  

66.  S4b(utiehthy8  eaunntu 

V7,  SebasHchthys  ruber   

6&  Seb€utie^hy8  mdancpt 

09.  Sebattiehthyi  ciliatut 

70.  Hez<igrammut  <uper 

71.  Sexagrammut  ordinatut 

72.  MtxagramtMis  mpereUioius 

73.  Hexagrammut  seaber 

74.  JE[exagr€mimut  decagrammut. . . 

75.  PleuroarafMnut  monopterygiut. 

76.  Ophioaon  doiwatut 

77.  Anoplopoma  fimbria 

78.  Ammodytet  amerieamu 

79.  AmmodytM  iUaseanut 

80.  Ptychrolutes  paradoxut 

8l.£80xlueiu» 

B2.  DaOia  p^etondis 

83.  Otmenu  dentex 

84.  Oamertu  tpirinehuM 

85.  MaUottu  mUo9U9 

86.  Sypcmemt  oHdiU 

87.  ^i/pomenu  pretumu 

88.  TKaUiehthyi  paeifictu 

89.  Oortgontut  laurtUcB , 


+(») 


+ 


+ 


+(t) 


+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 


+(f) 


+ 

+ 
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SgncptU  of  the  dUMteMm  «f  AUOcam  fUlm    Oontimied. 


94. 

95. 

98. 

97. 

96. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
108. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
100. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
U4. 
115. 
116. 

62 

96 


Oor^QfWM  MerckU-nx 

Cortgonutolupeiformim 

Chrtgonua  KennieoUii 

Cor«s^ofMtf  guadrilaterolit 

ThynuOtuB  aignifer 

SMveUnv^mMma 

Salmo  purpwatUB,... 

8<Hmo  Qttirdneri 

8almoirid$ut 

Oneorkvnekui  ehouieha 

Oneorhjfnehui  keta 

Oneorhifnekm  nerka 

Oneorhynehut  kituteh 

Oneorhynekui  garbuseha 

Alqndotawrutjerox 

Alopidotawru*  bor§dU$ 

Olupea  fnirabiUt 

Sprat^loidM  bryoporui 

(kUottomiu  Umgiro9tri» 

PtUichthyt  Goodei 

Aeipen$4r  mediroitrii 

OhtmtBra  OoUiei 

Saiabinoculata 

Baiaparm^era 

SaiabaUtfBUBB 

Sqiuthii  aeanthia$ 

Afnmoite*  awreui 

(App.).  loektg  kamaiut 

(App.).  Sommiotus  mieroc^hdhi$ . 


nilTHODS  OF  MAKIIfO  ANB  PHBSJBRFINO  PE.ASTBH  CASTS. 

By  ANTHONT  PIR9E. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  T., 

October  28, 188L 

De  AB  Snt :  In  using  the  method  of  preserving  plaster  easts  with  baryta 
water  and  soap  as  given  some  time  ago^  it  happens  that  larger  pieces 
remain  damp  a  long  time  (years)  and  yellow  iron  spots  readily  appear  on 
the  plaster.  V.  Dechend,  in  Bonn,  recommends  brushing  the  casts  with 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  borax  twice,  and  larger  pieces  five  to  six 
times.  Then  apply  twice  a  saturated  and  hot  solution  of  chloride  of 
baryta,  and  finally  a  hot  solution  of  soap;  the  superfluous  soap  solution 
is  to  be  washed  off  with  hot  water,  and  lastly  with  cold  water.  The 
whole  treatment  occupies  but  a  few  hours. 

W.  Beisig,  in  Darmstad,  recommends  covering  the  plaster  casts  with 
a  solution  of  India  rubber  in  benzole,  or  petroleum  ether,  or  Insulphide 
of  carbon.    The  casts  so  treated  can  be  washed. 

E.  Jacobsen's  plan  to  make  plaster  casts  stand  the  washing  is: 
to  saturate  the  casts  hot  witii  a  solution  of  a  most  neutral  soap  firom 
soda  lye  and  stearic  acid  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water. 

I.  W.  Platonoff,  in  Moscow,  prepares  a  mass  for  casts  as  follows: 
take  50  parts  glue,  35  parts  wax,  and  15  i^arts  glycerine,  with  30  p^ 
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cent,  zinc  oxide.  It  becomes  as  hard  as  horn.  A  softer  mass  consists 
of  50  parts  glue,  25  parts  wax,  and  25  parts  glycerine.  To  prepare  the 
masSy  dissolve  the  glue  in  warm  glycerine,  then  add  the  wax,  and  lastly 
t^e  metal  oxide. 

E.  Martin,  in  Sonneberg,  mixes  20  to  100  parts  zinc  oxide  with  5  to 
10  parts  tartaric  acid  or  calcined  alum  and  100  parts  starch  (finely 
I)owdered),  and  the  required  quantity  of  water  to  form  the  casts.  If 
these  articles  are  at  a  temperature  below  15^  Celsius  and  are  poured 
in  warm  molds,  the  cast  becomes  brittle,  but  is  at  once  made  plastic  by 
being  placed  in  a  water-bath  of  50^.  Then  give  the  casts  a  surface 
which  permits  washing  by  collodion,  which  is  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  wax  in  ether. 

My  method  of  preparing  caustic  baryta  is:  Take  carbonate  baryta, 
pulverize  and  mix  with  charcoal,  put  in  a  crucible  well  I  luted  and  ex- 
pose in  a  white  fire.  Then  leach  with  boiled  water  and  let  crystallize. 
As  the  caustic  baryta  so  greedily  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  I  give  this  simple  cheap  method,  so  that  your  department  can  often 
make  the  caustic  baryta  new,  when  the  old  has  tul'ned  into  carbonate 
baryta. 

I  have  written  these  various  methods  and  you  can  select  what  pleases 
you. 

I  shall  be  under  great  obligations  to  you,  if  you  will  send  me  the  sur- 
vey and  publication  when  ready. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

ANTHONY  PIEZ. 

Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution^  Washington^  D.  0. 


i 

UrST  OF  FI8HB8  COIil^BCTJBD  BIT  JLIBIJT.  BTENRY  B.  IVI€HOIi9,  V. 
S.  N.,  IN  THB  OVJLF  OF  CAIilFORHTIA  AND  ON  THB  ITBIST  COAST 
OF  liOlTBR  CAIilFORNIA,  WITH  DB9CRIPTION8  OF  FOUR  NBW 
SPBCIES. 

By  DATID  S.  JORDAIV  and  CHARI^ES  H.  OII^BEBT. 

The  specimens  of  fishes  collected  by  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Nichols,  com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Steamer  Has- 
sler,  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  have 
been  already  noticed  by  us  on  page  225  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  On  the  north- 
ward voyage  of  the  Hassler  (January-March,  1881),  Lieutenant  Nichols 
made  another  collection,  also  of  much  importance.  A  list  of  the  species 
obtained,  with  their  numbers  as  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  museum) 
is  given  below. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  species  obtained  from  the  west  coast  of 

Lower  California  belong  to  the  Calilbmiau  fauna,  while  nearly  aU  of 

those  obtained  within  the  Gulf  are  members  of  the  tropical  fauna  of  the 

west  coast  of  Mexico.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  very  few  of  the 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 18  '  Jan,  »©,  1 88*. 
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fishes  found  aloug  the  southern  coast  of  California  extend  their  range 
as  far  southward  as  Cai>e  San  Lucas  or  Mazatlan.  Only  about  ten 
species  of  shore  fishes  are  known  to  occur  both  at  San  Diego  and  Mazat- 
lan. In  the  region  between  San  Diego  and  Magdalena  Bay,  the  Califor- 
nian  fauna  and  its  characteristic  species  almost  wholly  disapi)ear,  giving 
j)lace  gradually  to  the  tropical  fauna  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Even 
the  Labridw,  Pomacentn'dw,  and  Selccnidoe  of  California  do  not  extend 
southward  to  Mazathui. 

A.— Species  from  the  Gulf  of  California. 

20,377.  Serramis  rmJiaJlH  (Quoy  &  Gaiin.)  J.  &  G.     Punta  San  Jgnacio, 

Mexico. 
29,388.  Mugil  mexicanns  Steind.     Same  locality. 
20,353,  29,383,  20,373.  Tetrodon  politm  Ayres.     Same  locality. 
20,362.  Cynoscion  parvipinne  Ayres.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 
20,386.  Pomadasys  ^inornatm  (Gill)  J.  &  G.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 

This  specimen  has  58  scales  in  a  longitudinal  series,  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  almost  naked,  the  anal  rays  III,  11,  and  the  snout  rather  long, 
more  than  one-third  length  of  head.  It  diflfers  in  all  these  respects 
from  the  description  of  Pristipoma  brevipinne  Steindachner  =  ?  Micro- 
lepidotm  inornatus  Gill. 

20.355.  Oerres  caUforniensis  (Gill)  J.  &  G.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 
20,800.  Gerres  gracilis  (Gill)  J.  &  G.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 
20,357.  HemirJmmphus  unifasciatus  Kanzani.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 

20.356.  Mugil  brasilietms  Agass.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 

20,368.  Porichthys  paroaissimus  (C.  &  V.)   Gthr.    Gulf  of  California 

(dredged  in  15  fathoms). 
20,385.  Cynoscion  othonopterum  sp.  nov.    Punta  San  Felipe,  Mexico. 

Description. — Body  rather  elongate,  the  back  somewhat  elevated,  the 
profile  from  tip  of  snout  to  front  of  dorsal  nearly  straight;  caudal 
peduncle  rather  long  and  slender,  its  depth  4  in  head.  Head  long  and 
pointed,  compressed,  not  regularly  conical.  Mouth  large,  the  lower  jaw 
projecting;  maxillary  broad,  reaching  to  or  a  little  beyond  posterior 
margin  of  orbit;  premaxillaries  in  front  on  the  level  of  lower  part  of 
pupil;  length  of  gape  2^  in  head.  Teeth  in  upper  jaw  in  a  moderate 
band,  which  becomes  narrower  laterally;  upper  jaw  with  two  small 
canines,  their  length  scarcely  one-fourth  diameter  of  pupil ;  some  of  the 
other  anterior  teeth  enlarged,  and  larger  than  the  lateral  teeth.  Teeth 
in  lower  jaw  in  a  narrow  band  in  front,  in  a  single  series  laterally;  the 
lateral  teeth  much  larger  than  the  anterior.  Eye  moderate,  broader 
than  preorbital,  narrower  than  maxillary;  its  diameter  6§  in  head,  a 
little  more  than  half  interorbital  space.  Preopercle  with  its  mem- 
branaceous border  broad,  and  covered  with  small  scales.  Gill-rakers 
long  and  strong,  nearly  as  long  as  eye.  Scales  small,  all  with  con- 
spicuous membranaceous  edges.  All  the  fins  excepting  spinous  dorsal 
completely  covered  with  small  scales,  the  bases  of  the  fins  thickened  by 
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them  'y  a  few  scales  on  front  of  spinous  dorsaL  Lateral  line  considerably 
curved  anteriorly,  becoming  straight  at  a  point  in  front  of  the  vent,  near 
the  origin  of  the  soft  dorsal.  Dorsal  spines  comparatively  long  and 
strong,  little  flexible;  the  third  spine  slightly  longer  than  the  second, 
2f  in  length  of  headj  first  spine  short  and  slender,  about  J  length  of 
second.  Dorsals  not  connected;  second  dorsal  rather  high,  its  longest 
rays  3 J  in  head.  Caudal  fin  large,  lunate ^  the  outer  rays  about  J  longer 
than  the  middle  rays,  which  are  2^  in  head.  (In  C.  squamipinne  the 
caudal  fin  is  rhombic,  having  the  middle  rays  produced,  much  longer 
than  the  outer  rays.)  Anal  large,  as  long  as  high,  its  distal  margin 
perfectly  straight;  its  longest  rays  about  one-third  length  of  head. 
Anal  spines  small,  enveloped  in  the  scaly  skin,  the  second  about  J  height 
of  first  soft  ray.  Anal  fin  terminating  considerably  in  front  of  dorsal. 
Yentrals  long,  not  reaching  quite  half  way  to  vent,  their  length  about 
half  that  of  head.  Pectorals  broad,  rather  long,  reaching  a  little 
beyond  tips  of  ventrals,  and  contained  IJ  in  length  of  head.  Head  3^  in 
length;  depth  4.    D.  IX-I,  23;  A.  11,  10;  Lat.  1.  66  (pores  60). 

Slaty  bluish  above,  silvery  below,  with  bright  reflections;  body  and 
fins  everywhere  with  dark  punctulations ;  tip  of  chin  dark;  fins  yellow- 
ish, the  upper  all  with  dark  edging;  pectorals  blackish  on  the  posterior 
side;  the  axil  and  the  large  axillary  scale  dusky;  lower  jaw  bright 
silvery;  lining  of  opercle  dark;  peritoneum  pale. 

A  .single  large  specimen,  23  inches  long,  was  taken  at  Punta  San 
Felipe,  Mexico.  Lieutenant  Nichols  notes  that  it  is  very  abundant  in 
that  locality. 

This  species  agrees  with  C.  squamipinne,  and  diflers  from  all  other 
known  species  of  the  genus  in  the  complete  squamation  of  the  fins. 

29,366.  Stolephorus  opercularis  sp.  nov.    Punta  San  Felipe. 

Allied  to  8.  macrolepidottis  (Kner  &  Steindachner). 

Body  elliptical,  rather  short  and  deep,  compressed,  but  not  very 
strongly  so,  more  elongate  than  in  8,  macrolepidotu^ ;  dorsal  outline 
evenly  curved ;  belly  compressed,  not  trenchant.  Apparently  not  trans- 
lucent in  life. 

Head  large,  cjompressed,  the  snout  bluntish,  overlapping  the  lower 
jaw,  the  tip  of  which  is  just  in  front  of  the  eye ;  maxillary  compara- 
tively short  an4  slender,  not  extending  backward  to  mandibulary  joint 
or  to  margin  of  preopercle.  Maxillary  with  extremely  fine,  hardly  -per- 
ceptible  teeth ;  mandible  toothless. 

Cheeks  forming  a  triangular  area,  the  apex  downward  and  backward, 
the  triangle  lower  and  much  broader  than  usual,  the  base  (at  the  eye) 
being  four-fifths  the  length  of  the  other  sides.  Eye  moderate.  If  in 
length  of  cheeks,  much  longer  than  snout,  4  in  head.  Anterior  ridge 
of  preopercle  prominent,  the  posterior  membranaceous  edge  little  con- 
spicuous.  Opercular  region  unusually  long ;  distance  from  ridge  of  pre- 
opercle at  lower  posterior  angle  of  cheeks  backward  to  gill-opening 
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equal  to  distance  from  same  point  fbrward  to  middle  of  eye.  Length  of 
opercle,  from  anterior  ridge  of  preopercle,  three-fourths  its  greatest 
height. 

Insertion  of  dorsal  midway  between  base  of  caudal  and  middle  of  eye 
[caudal  and  dorsal  fins  neariy  destroyed  in  type] ;  anal  comparatively 
short  and  posterior,  its  insertion  midway  between  gill-opening  and  base 
of  caudal,  its  rays  between  20  and  24  in  number  [two  or  three  of  the 
posterior  rays  destroyed  by  a  string  which  has  been  tied  around  the 
tail  in  the  type  specimen].  Anal  fin  with  a  large  scaly  sheath.  Ven- 
trals  small,  inserted  midway  between  base  of  caudal  and  front  of  eye. 
Pectorals  short,  not  reaching  ventrals. 

Scales  large,  rather  adherent  [those  on  anterior  part  of  body  lost] } 
about  8  in  a  vertical  series  from  last  ray  of  dorsal  to  anal. 

Head  3  in  length ;  depth,  4.    Anal  rays  about  23. 

Color,  bluish  above ;  middle  line  of  back  dark ;  sides  and  below  bright 
silvery,  the  cheeks  and  opercles  especially  so  5  no  trace  of  lateral  silvery 
stripe. 

The  type  of  this  species,  5  inches  in  length,  was  taken  from  the  stom- 
ach of  a  specimen  of  Cynoscion  othonopterum  at  Punta  San  Felipe,  Mex- 
ico. It  has  sufiTered  somewhat  from  the  digestive  process,  but  the  head 
is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  all  points  essential  to  the  description  can 
be  readily  made  out.  This  species  seems  to  us  most  closely  related, 
among  described  species,  to  8.  macrolepidotusy  from  which  it  difiTers  in 
very  many  respects. 

29,372.  Caulolatilus  princeps  (Jenyns)  Gill.    Punta  Santa  Teresa    (in 

deep  water). 
29,370.  Balistes  polylepis  Steind.    Same  locality. 
29,382.  Opisthognathiis  rhonmleus  sp.  nov.    Sant^  Maria. 

(Subgenus  Oruithypops  Gill  5  allied  to  Onathypops  papuensis  Bleeker.) 

Body  rather  robust,  compressed;  head  very  large, ovoid,  thicker  and 
deeper  than  body,  withswollen  cheeks,  the  occipital  region  high,  thesnout 
somewhat  truncate,  the  intermediate  profile  forming  a  nearly  even  curve ; 
greatest  depth  of  head  equal  to  its  thickness  and  two-thirds  its  length. 
Eye  not  very  hu*ge,  6  in  head,  longer  than  snout,  about  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  flattish  interorbital  space. 

Mouth  large,  the  maxillary  extending  well  beyond  ey.o,  but  not  to  the 
margin  of  thepreopercle  nor  to  the  mandibulary  joi  ut,  its  posterior  margin 
truncate ;  supplemental  bone  small,  but  distinct ;  length  of  maxillary 
from  end  of  snout  If  in  head.  Teeth  moderate,  in  both  jaws,  in  broad 
bands  which  become  narrow  on  the  sides ;  outer  series  of  teeth  some- 
what enlarged,  especially  in  upper  jaw ;  one  rather  small,  blunt  tooth 
on  middle  of  vomer.     Gill-membranes  scarcely  connected. 

Head  naked.  Scales  on  body  small,  smooth,  somewhat  imbedded; 
breast  naked.  Lateral  line  indistinct,  ceasing  opposite  anterior  third  of 
second  dorsal;  103  scales  in  a  longitudinal  series  from  head  to  caudal. 
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Dorsal  flu.  high ;  a  rather  deep  notch  separating  the  spines  from  the 
soft  rays ;  the  longest  spines  3  in  length  of  head^  more  than  half  longer 
than  the  last  spine,  and  scarcely  lower  than  the  soft  rays.  Insertion 
of  dorsal  opposite  tip  of  the  bony  opercle,  the  operculaPr  flap  extending 
to  opposite  the  third  spine.  Caudal  fin  rounded,  about  half  length  of 
head.  Anal  higher  than  soft  dorsal,  its  longest  rays  2^  iu  head.  Yen- 
trals  large,  close  together,  inserted  in  front  of  pectoral,  1^  in  head. 
Pectorals  short  and  broad,  1|  in  head. 

Head  2|  in  length  to  base  of  caudal ;  greatest  depth  4.  Dorsal  rays 
XI,13;  A.  II,  13.    Lat.  1,103. 

Color  in  spirits,  olivaceous,  slightly  brownish  above,  scarcely  paler 
below;  everywhere  more  or  less  tinged  and  mottled  with  greenish. 
Head  everywhere  thickly  and  closely  covered  with  small  rounded  dark 
brown  spots,  largest  above  and  on  cheeks,  where  they  are  about  as  l^rge 
as  pin's  heads;  smaller  on  lips  and  opercles;  most  thickly  set  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head.  Eye  thickly  spotted.  Spots  similar  to  those 
on  the  head  extending  along  upper  part  of  back,  forming  a  vague  band, 
which  grows  narrower  backward  and  disappears  opposite  frontof  second 
dorsal ;  front  side  of  pectoral  and  first  three  or  four  dorsal  spines  with 
dark  spots.  Dorsal  dusky  olive,  with  darker  clouds,  and  with  some  dark 
spots,  especially  on  the  spinous  part.  Caudal  and  anal  plain  dusky  or 
faintly  marbled  with  paler;  ventrals  blackish,  greenish  at  base;  pectorals 
dusky  green. 

The  single  specimen  obtained  (29,382)  is  16  inches  in  length,  being 
unusually  large  for  a  member  of  this  genus.    It  was  taken  with  a  hook 
in  Santa  Maria  Cove,  in  Lower  California. 
29,368.  MttgU  brasiliensia  Ag.    Mulege,  L.Cal. 

29,359.  Mur(enapintaJ,&Qt.(MB8.)  Amortajada  Bay,  San  Josef  Island. 
29,384.  NemaUstim  pectoralis  Gill.    Picheluogo,  L.  Cal. 
29,380.  Spams  braehysomus  Lockington.    Same  locality. 
29,378.  Fistularia  serrata  Cuv.    Same  locality. 
29,351.  BaUstes  polylepis  Steiud.    Cape  San  Lucas. 
29,354.  Ophichthys  caUisoma  (Abbott)  J.  &  G.    Same  locality. 

This  species  is  probably  not  identical  with  Ophichthys  triserialis  (Kaup) 
Gthr. 

B. — Species  from  the  west  coast  of  Lower  California. 
29,371.  Umbrina  roncador  sp.  nov.    Pequeua  Bay. 

Umhrina  undulata  SteiDdachner,  Iclith.  Beitriige,  iil,  21,  1875,  and  Denk- 
schrift.  Math-Natnrw.  Kais.  Acad.  Oesell.  Wien,  xli,  1879,  35  (reprint); 
not  of  Girard,  whose  type,  examined  by  ns,  is  a  Meniieirrus. 

Umbrina  xaniiJor,  &  Gilb.,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1880,  456,  and  1881,  48 
(not  of  Gin). 

Description. — Body  moderately  elongate,  the  back  somewhat  elevated, 
the  curve  from  the  snout  to  the  dorsal  comparatively  regular;  the  slope 
behind  front  of  dorsal  also  regular,  but  less  steep.    Head  conical,  blunt- 
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ish,  the  snout  considerably  protruding;  mouth  moderate,  horizontal,  the 
maxillary  extending  to  behind  the  pupil;  eye  moderate,  IJ  in  snout,  5^ 
in  head;  preopercle  with  its  bony  margin  finely  serrate;  teeth  in  villi- 
form  bands,  the  outer  row  moderately  enlarged  in  the  upper  jaw.  Gill- 
rakers  moderate,  bluntish. 

Spinous  dorsal  rather  low,  the  fourth  spine  highest,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  head.  Soft  dorsal  long  and  low,  its  membranes  scaly. 
Caudal  lunate,  its  upper  lobe  the  longer.  Anal  small,  the  second  spine 
rather  strong,  2§  in  head.  Pectorals  short  and  small,  not  reaching  half 
way  to  vent  and  not  nearly  to  tip  of  ventrals,  their  length  two-thirds 
that  of  head. 

Air-bladder  well  developed;  pyloric  coeca  8. 

Head  3^  in  length ;  depth  3^ ;  D.X-I,  27  ;  A.  II,  7. 

Lat.  1.  with  tubes  on  about  5o  scales ;  about  60  scales  in  a  longitudinal 
series. 

Color  bright  silvery,  bluish  above,  with  some  brassy  reflections ;  sides- 
with  narrow,  distinct,  undulating  stripes  of  deep  olive  running  from  the 
head  and  pectoral  region  upwards  and  backwards  with  some  abrupt 
curvatures  to  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal,  those  below  the  lateral  line 
most  undulated ;  usually  between  each  pair  of  bands  are  some  small 
olive  spots,  often  forming  regular  series;  no  distinct  vertical  bars,  faint 
cross-shades  rarely  present ;  cheeks  clear  white;  lower  fins  yellow;  up- 
per fins  and  caudal  plain  clear  brown;  peritoneum  and  lining  mem- 
brane of  opercles  chiefly  black. 

This  species  is  the  "Yellow-finned  Roncador"  of  the  California  fisher- 
men, and  occurs  in  abundance  along  the  coast  of  California  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  San  Diego.  Its  southernmost  record  is  the  present  one  fi'om 
Pequena  Bay. 

It  was  formerly  erroneously  identified  by  us  with  the  related  species 
Umbrina  xanti  Gill  (=  Umbrina  analis  Giinther),  which  takes  its  place 
to  the  southward  (Cape  San  Luca«,  GiU^  to  Tumbez,  Peru,  Steindachner.) 
Specimens  numbered  26,758,  26,849,  and  26,864,  distributed  by  the  U. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.  in  1881,  as  Umbrina  xantij  are  all  typical  of  Umhrina  roncador. 
(See  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1881,  11.) 

Umbrina  roncador  closely  resembles   U,  xanti,  but  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  smaller  scales  (lat.  1.  45  to  50  in  U.  xanti)^  and  by  the 
color,  U.  xanti  having  broader  and  duller  stripes,  without  the  interme- 
diate lines  of  dots.    The  peritoneum  and  lining  of  the  opercle  are  paler 
in  U.  xanti  and  the  body  is  deeper  aud  less  gracefully  formed. 
29,379.  Albula  vuJpes  (L.)  Goode.    Pequeiia  Bay. 
29,388.  Serranus  nebulifer  (Grd.)  Steind.    Ascension  Island. 
29,375.  Harpepulchra  (Ayres)  J.  &  G.    Ascension  Island. 
29,369.  CauMatilm  princeps  ( Jenyns)  Gill.    Ascension  Island. 
29,365.  Scorpwna  guttata  Grd.    Ascension  Island. 
29,381.  Xenichthys  californiensis  Steind.  Cerros  Island. 
29,364, 29,352.  Harpepulchra  (Ayres)  J.  &  G.    Guadalupe  Island. 
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29,376.  Sebaatodes  auriculatua  (Girard)  J.  &  6.    San  Martin  Island. 
29,361.  Sebastodes  aerriceps  J.  &  G.    San  Martin  Island. 
29,374.  Heterostichus  rostratus  Grd.    San  Martin  Island. 
29,360.  Mureena  mordax  Ayres. 
Indiana  University,  November  15, 1881. 


ON  THE  GfiNfiRA  OF  CHITOIfS. 
BY  ir.  WL.  DAI.L. 

PALEOZOIC  FORMS. 

The  long  delay  in  preparing  the  illustrations  for  the  monograph  of 
the  Chitonidce  by  the  late  Dr.  Philip  P.  Carpenter  has  been  the  occasion 
of  several  calls  from  paleontologists  for  an  abstract  of  the  genera 
adopted  in  his  revision  of  the  fossil  species.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Carpenter 
it  seems  that  the  characteristics  of  the  genera  should  be  made  public, 
the  material  left  by  him  on  the  Palaeozoic  species  being  practically  com- 
plete and  ready  for  printing.  The  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  chitons  all 
belong  to  groups  represented  by  living  species,  hence  the  present  ab- 
stract relates  solely  to  those  of  earlier  date.  The  groups  of  recent 
chitons,  already  reviewed  by  me  in  these  Proceedings,*  form  the  subject 
of  the  second  more  condensed  abstract  herewith. 

Tlie  first  fossil  chiton  was  found  by  Defrance  in  1802,  in  the  Eocene, 
and  described  by  Lamarck  as  Chiton  grignonensis.  It  was  only  in  1834 
that  a  second  species,  G.  antiqutis  Conrad,  was  obtained,  on  this  occasion 
from  the  Alabama  Tertiary. 

The  first  palaeozoic  chitons  were  found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
Toumay,  in  1836,  but  they  were  not  described  until  1839.  Since  then 
numerous  others  have  been  brought  together  and  described  by  various 
authors,  as  well  as  a  number  of  organic  remains  not  belonging  to  the 
Chitonidce  which  have  wrongly  been  referred  to  the  group.  Dr.  Car- 
penter expended  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money  in  examining 
the  typical  specimens  in  American  and  European  museums,  making 
several  journeys  for  the  purpose.  His  opinions,  therefore,  are  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Some  time  before  his  death,  at  his  request,  we  went 
over  the  ground  together,  si>eciraens  and  figures  in  hand,  and  the 
opinion  then  formed  that  his  work  is  worthy  of  great  respect,  and,  so  far 
as  facts  are  concerned,  of  entire  confidence,  has  not  been  changed  by 
my  subsequent  study  of  his  incomplete  manuscripts. 

An  excellent  digest  of  the  history  of  fossil  chitons  to  date  of  publica- 
tion was  given  by  De  Koninck  in  1857,t  which  was  translated  for  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  of  August,  1860,  by  W.  H. 
Baily. 

"*  •Vol.  f,'pp.  281-344, 1878.  " 

f  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Belgiqne,  1857. 
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The  characters  for  the  groups  herein  described  are  due  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter, and  are  given  mostly  in  his  own  words.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  groups  named  by  others  are  restricted  by  him,  by  elimination 
of  incongruous  material  included  with  the  original  types. 

Helminthochiton  Salter. 

Helminthochiton  Salter  (pars)  ^  1,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  1846,  pp.  49,  51,52,  fig.  6  ($$2,  3,  and 
figs.  2,  3,  exclus.). 

Lorica  leptoidea,  elongata,  regularis;  mucro  ischnoideus^  valvse  ter- 
minates hand  sinuatae ;  apophyses  !  (iguotse). 

Helminthochiton  may  be  described  as  a  greatly  lengthened  chitonous 
animal  with  the  valves  thin  and  angular,  and  perhaps  without  apophyses, 
though  the  negative  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  so  remarkable  a 
departure  from  the  type  of  the  class  in  general.  It  differs  from  Orypho- 
chiton  in  having  the  terminal  valves  regular,  not  sinuate,  and  in  having 
a  regular  subcentral  Ischnoid  mucro  instead  of  the  OryphccaVike  beak 
characteristic  of  the  second  section.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  Leptoid 
Iscinoplax  with  the  valves  thrown  forward. 

Species, 

HeJminihockiion  Griffithi  Salter,  1.  c,  pp.  51,  52,  fig.  6.    Silurian  of  Ireland.    (Typ©.) 
Helminthochiton  priscoideSf  Carpenter.    Devonian  of  Vilmar;  Schnltze.    (Mns.  Comp. 
Zoology.) 

Gryphochiton  (Gray)  Carpenter. 
Grtfphochiton  Gray  (pars.),  P.  Z.  S.,  1847,  p.  70;  no  diagnosis. 

Ijorica  regularis  elongata;  laminae  laterales  nuU^e,  suturales  parv®, 
a  sinu  simplici  lato  separatse ;  mucro  postice  medianus,  incur vatus;  regie 
capitis  et  caudaa  valde  sinuata.    Type  O.  priscus  Munster. 

^Gryphochiton  resembles  a  Leptochiton  greatly  drawn  out  and  with  the 
terminal  valves  more  sinuated  than  has  been  observed  in  any  recent 
Chito^n. 

Species. 

Gryph4)chiion  priscus  Miinster,  Beitr.  zur  petr.kuude,  1,  p.  38,  fig.  4,  1839.   Carbonifer* 

ous  of  Toumay. 
Gryphochiton  mempiscus  Ryckholt,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sci.  de  Brnzellee,  1845,  p.  4S» 

no.  4,  pi.  2,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  8.     Carboniferous  of  Toumay. 
Gryphochiton  tnan^/uZohim  Carpenter,  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  pi.  2,  figs.  4, 9, 10.   Same  locality. 
Gryphochiton  nervicanus,  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  p.  47,  No.  3,  pi.  1,  figs.  7,  8,  9,  lo45.     Same 

locality. 

Subgenus  Choneohiton  Carpenter. 

Lorica  leptoidea,  valvae  centrales  Gryphochitoni  similes,  project© j 
valva  postica  mucrone  postico,  infundibuliformi. 

This  bears  the  same  relation  to  Choneplax  which  Loricites  does  to 
Lorica^  i.  e.  similarity,  except  in  the  absence  of  laminae  of  insertion. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  Leptoid  Choneplax,    In  the  recent  shell  the 
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fannel  is  formed  by  the  laminae  of  insertion;  as  these  do  not  exist  in  the 
leptoid  section,  the  funnel  is  seen  in  the  hollowing  of  the  back  of  the 
valve  itself. 

Type. 

Choneohiian  (Chiton)  viaetioola  Ryckbolt,  1.  c,  p.  51,  no.  6,  pL  3,  figs.  10, 11,  1845.    Car- 
boniferous of  Vie^,  Belgium. 

Priscochiton  Billings. 
L^tochiton:  lamina  postica  apicali,  intas  excavata. 

Type. 

Priscochiton  cauadensia  Billings,  Pal.  Fos.    Canada,  1865,  p.  394,  fig.  370.     Lower 
Silurian. 

Pteeochiton  Carpenter. 

Lorica  elongata,  leptoidea ;  valvae  lateraliter  excavatsB,  projectse  post- 
ice  acuminataB;  valva  postica  regulari8,mucronei8chnoideo;  valvaantica 
(plerumque  f )  sinuata ;  apophyses  maximje,  sinu  lato.  Type  (7.  ehuronicm 
Eyckholt 

Species. 

Pterochiton  ehuronicwi  Ryckholt,  Bull.  1.  c,  part  il,  p.  53,  no.  8;    pi.  4,  figs.  7,  8,* 

1845.   Carboniferous  limestone  of  Vis^,  Belgium. 
Pterochiton  legiacus  Ryckholt,  Bull.  1.  c,  p.  52,  no.  7,  pU  4,  figs.  5,  6,  1846;  Chiton 

genimatus  (pars)  Koninck,  An.  Fos.  Carb.  Belg.,  p.  323,  no.  3,  pi.  23,  figs,  c,  d,  e 

(not  figs,  a,  6).     Same  locality  as  the  preceding. 
Pto'ochiton  gemmatus  (Koninck)  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  1845,  p.  59,  no.  13,  pi.  4,  figs.  1,  2,  3 

(fig.  4,  forsitan  exclus.).     Same  locality  as  preceding. 
Pterochiton  Thomondiensis  Baily,  Nat.   Hist.  Review  and  Quart.  Journ.  Sci.,  July, 

1859,  pi.  4,  f.  2  Or^.    Carboniferous  limestone,  County  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Pterochiton  Sandbergianu8 {^)  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  p.  62,1845.    Devonian,  Vilmar;  Schultze. 

(Mus.  Comp.  Zool.) 
ff  Pterochiton  Sluseanus  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  p.  5,  No.  10.     (Non  C.  Sluseanus  ejusdem,  pi. 

4,  figs.  7,  H  =  ehuronicusA    Cf.  text.) 

Subgenus  LoEiciTES  Carpenter. 

Belated  to  Helminthochiton  and  to  the  recent  Lorica  as  above  stated. 
From  the  latter  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  laminae  of  insertion. 
Type  Chiton  concentricus  Koninck,  op.  cit.,  1857. 

Peobol^um  Carpenter. 

Lorica  leptoidea,  elongata,  maxime  projecta;  valvis  centralibus  area 
centrales  ante  areas  jugales  porrectse;  talva  antica  sinuata,  valva  post- 
ica—  f    Type  C.  cormgatum  Sandberger  (pars). 

Among  recent  forms  this  comes  nearest  to  Katherina^  but  the  differ- 
ence is  still  extremely  great. 


*  The  figures  are  wrongly  named  C.  Slmeanua  on  the  plate, 
t  Koninck  does  not  escape  this  error  also. 
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Type. 

Chiton  corrugatus  Sandberger  fr.,  Verst.  Rhein.  Schicht.  Nassau,  p.  238,  pi.  26,  Eg, 
22  a,  1856,  not  figs.  22,  22  b,  22  c,  22  d  -  fish  scales  and  valves  of  barnacles,  as 
per  typical  specimens  in  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology,  etc.    Devonian  of  Yilmar. 

Cymatochiton  Ball. 

Valvis  centralibus  transversis,  antice  projectis,  satis  elevatis,  jugo 
acutiore,lateribusplanati8;  apophysibus  modicis,  satis  extantibus,  valde 
distantibus;  sinu  jugali  latissiino,  incurrent^;  umbonibus  extaatibus, 
margiue  antico  ad  jugum  valde  postice  sinuato.  Type  0.  Loftusianus 
King. 

This  represents  a  Leptochiton  with  the  valves  thrown  forward.  It. 
differs  from  Probohmim  in  the  valves  being  transverse  instead  of  squared, 
and  in  the  terminal  valves  being  regular  instead  of  waved.  The  name 
CymatoduB  used  in  manuscript  for  this  group  by  Dr.  Carpenter  is  preoc- 
cupied by  Newberry  (1870). 

Species. 

Cymatochiton  Loftusianus  King,  Vnnals  &  Mag.  Nat.  History,  I,  vol.  14,  p.  382 ;  Kirkby, 

Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  1859,  p.  607,  611,  615,  pi.  16,  figs.  31-41.    Permian,  TunstaU 

Hill,  England. 
Cymatochiton,  Ryckholtianus  Koninck  Mas.  Types  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.    Carboniferous  of 

Vis^,  Belgium. 
f  Cymatochiton  tornatioola^  Ryckbolt,  1.  c,  p.  45, pi.  1,  figs.  1, 2, 3, 1845.    Carboniferous 

of  Toumay. 
f  Cymatochiton  Scaldeanus  *  Ryckbolt,  1.  c,  p.  46,  pi.  1,  figs.  4, 5, 6, 1845.    Same  locality. 
f  Cymatochiton  Howseanus  Kirkby,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1857,  p.  216,  pi.  7,  figs.  9-13. 

Permian,  TunstaU  Hill,  England. 

This  last  species  is  the  first  undoubted  Chiton  to  put  on  features  com- 
mon to  all  the  recent  forms  of  the  family. 

Until  the  full  record  of  his  investigations  is  published,  the  amount  of 
confusion  as  to  types,  discrepancies  between  figures  and  specimens,  and 
errors  of  one  kind  and  another  discovered  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  exam- 
ination of  the  original  types  of  many  of  the  species  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined. The  synonymy  is  also  necessarily  left  until  the  complete  paper 
shall  be  printed.  Meanwhile  the  student  is  warned  that  the  citations 
herein  actually  made  are  the  only  ones  which  are  guaranteed  to  relate 
to  the  species  named,  though  there  may  be,  and  in  most  cases  are,  others 
which  might  be  cited.  The  preceding  (with  synonyms)  number  all  the 
Palaeozoic  chitons  actually  determined  to  be  such  up  to  1873. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  following  species  have  been 
found  not  to  be  chitons  or  chitonoid.  They  belong  variously  to  fish 
scales,  barnacle  (Turrilepas)  valves,  ostracod  Crustacea,  and  some  to  un- 
determined organisms. 

•  Doubt  attaches  to  the  moUuscan  nature  T)f  these  two  minute  species,  which  have 
some  crustacean  features. 
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"Chiton"  GrayanuB  Koninck,  1857.    Upper  Silurian. 

'*  Chilm"  Wrightianua  Koninck,  ditto. 

"  Ckitanellus"  Hanooekianu9  Kirkby,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  1859,  pi.  16,  figs.  1-13.    Pennian, 

England. 
"  Chiton  "  cordatus  Kirkby,  ditto,  figs.  24-29. 
^^ChiUmellm'' di»torlm  Kirkby,  ditto,  figs.  28-30. 
"  Chitonelfua"  aniiquus  Howse,  Kirkby  1.  c,  figs.  14-23.     Permian. 
"  Chiton"  cordifer  Koninck,  Descr.  An.  Foes.  Terr.  Carb.  Belg.,  1844,  p.  324,  pi.  22,  fig. 

5  a,  &  (teste  Ryckbolt).    Carboniferous  of  Belgium. 
**  Chiton"  corrvgaiua  Sandberger  (pars), p.  238,  pi.  26,  figs.  22,  22 &,  22c,'22d,  1«)6. 

Devonian  and  Lower  Devonian  of  Vilmar  and  Ehrenbreitstein. 
'^Chiton",  sagittalis  Sandberger,  1.  c,  p.  239,  pi.  26,  figs.  23  a,  b.    Same  locality? 
Snleochiton  Grayi  Ryckholt,  Journal  de  Conchyl.,  1862,  p.  2:j9,  pi.  xii,  f.  14.    Ca];bonif- 

eroBS  of  Vis^,  Belgium. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ALL  THE  GENERA. 

Order  POLYPLACIPnOKA. 

Section  I. — Chitones  regulares. 

Head  and  tail  plates  similarly  articulated. 

A.  Leptoidea. 
Insertion  plates  obsolete  or,  if  present,  nnslit. 

{Extinct  forniH. ) 


1.  Helminthochiton  Salter. 

2.  Oryphochiton  Gray. 

a.  Chonechiton  Opr. 
3»  Priacochiton  Billings. 


7.  Leptochiton  Gray. 

a,  Deshayesiella  Cpr. 
8«  Hanlepia  Gray. 


4.  PterochitoH  Cpr. 

a.  /  Loricites  Cpr. 
.5.  Probolcpum  Cyir. 
I  6.  Cymatochiton  Dall. 


(Recent  f 01  nxH.) 


9.  Hemitn'ihruni  Cpr. 
10.  Microplax  Adams  and  Angas. 


B.   ISCHNOIDEA. 

Insertion  i)Iates  sharp,  smooth,  fissured;  with  eaves. 
♦No  pores  on  girdle. 


11.  Dracihydermon  Cpr. 

a.  Traohyradsia  Cpr. 

12.  CallochitoH  OT&y. 

a.  Stereoehiton  Cpr. 

13.  Tonicella  Cf^T, 

14.  Schizoplax  Dall. 

15.  Leptopliix  Cpr. 

16.  CnoBtopleura  Sbuttle worth. 

a.  Maugerella  Cpr. 

17.  Spongiochiton  Cpr. 


dO.  CaltiBtoplax  Cpr. 
21.  AngaMa  Cpr. 
5S2.  Newcombia  Cpr. 


18.  Ischnochiton  Gray. 

a.  Stenoplax  Cpr. 
h.  Stenoradeia  Cpr. 
r.  Ischnoplax  Cpr. 

d.  Heterozona  Cpr. 

e.  Ischnochiton  s.  s.  Cpr. 

/.  Ischnoradsia  Shuttle  worth. 
g,  Lepidopleiirue  Cpr. 
h.  Lepidoradaia  C^T, 

19.  CaUistochiton  Cpr. 


*With  girdlepores. 


23.  Ceratozona  Dall. 

24.  Pallochiton  DskU. 
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C.  LOPHYBOIDEA. 

Insertion  plates  broad,  pectinated,  projecting  backward. 


25.  Chiton  Uun6. 

a,  Badna  Gray. 
1J6.  Tonicta  Gray. 

a.  Fanneilia  Dall. 


27.  Endoxoohiton  Shuttle  worth. 

28.  Vraspedochitoa  Sbuttlewortii. 


D.  ACANTHOIDEA. 

Insertion  plates  thrown  forward. 
•  ♦Plates  broad,  pectinated  (A.  lophyroidea). 

29.  Sclerochiton  Cpr.  | 

•♦Plates  sharp,  grooved  outside  {A.  typiea). 

20.  Acanthopleura  Guildiog. 
a,  Lucilina  Dall. 
h,  Carephiifm  Gray, 
c.  Francisia  Cpr. 

♦♦♦Plates  sharp,  smooth  iA.  ischnoidea*) 

31.  Dinoplax  Cpr.  33.  NuitalUna  Cpr. 

32.  Middendarfia  Cj^T.  " '" 


a.  Beanella  Dall. 


34.  Arthuria  Cpr. 

35.  Phacellopleura  Guilding. 


Section  II. — Chitones  irregulares. 
Tail  plate  abnormal  or  with  a  sinus  behind. 

E.  SCHIZOIDEA. 

Tail  valve  fissured. 

36.  Lorica  H.  and  A.  Adams.  f  37.  Schitochiton  Gray, 

a.  Aulacochiton  (Shuttleworth)  Cpr.  | 

F.  Placiphoeoidea. 
Tail  valve  unslit,  internally  ridged,  mucro  nearly  terminal. 


38.  Enoploehiton  Gray. 

39.  Omithockitan  Gray. 


40.  Pladphora  Gray. 

a.  Fremhlya  H.  Adams. 

b.  Fuplaciphora  Shuttleworth. 

c.  Guildingia  Cpr. 


G.  MOPALOIDEA. 

Tail  valve  with  posterior  sinus  and  one  slit  on  each  side. 


41.  Mopdlia  Gray. 

a.  PladphorellaQ^T. 

42.  Katherina  Gray. 


43.  Aoanthochiton  (Leach)  Herrm. 

a.  Maoandrellus  Cpr. 

h,  Stectoplax  Cpr. 
44!  Kofoplax  H.  Adams. 
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H.  Obyptoidea. 
With  double  sutural  laminse. 


45.  Cryptoconchus  Blainyllle. 

46.  Amiofila  Gray. 

a.  Amicula  s.  s.  Dall. 
h.  Chlamydochiton  Dall. 


47.  Cryptochiton  Gray  and  Middendorf. 


I.  (Jhitonelloidea. 

Tail  plate  fimiiel-shaped.    LaminsB  thrown  forward. 

48.  Chitonellus  Blainville.  |  49.  Choneplax  Cpr. 

a.  Ci^ptoplax  Gray.  |  a,  ChitonUcus  Cpr. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  names  here  ascribed  to 
Gray,  Shuttleworth,  and  other  older  writers  are  more  or  less  restricted 
so  as  to  make  them  natural  assemblages,  which  most  of  them  orig- 
inally were  not.  The  subdivisions  under  similar  names  to  be  found  in 
Adams'  Genera  of  Kecent  Mollusca  and  Ch^nu's  Manual  are  nearly  all 
heterogeneous  assemblages.  Some  names  which  were  found  to  have 
been  preoccupied  in  other  groups  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones. 
Kearly  all  the  names  enumerated  have  be^n  made  public,  some  of  them 
many  years  ago,  others  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  "  Table  of  Eegnlar  Chi- 
tons,''distributed  in  November,  1873,  but  of  ^hich  a  large  proportion 
of  the  copies  printed  are  still  on  hand.  Some  appeared  in  different 
papers  on  mollusca  of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America,  published 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  from  1863  to  1874,  and  several  were  elucidated  in  a 
paper  on  the  New  England  chitons  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute 
in  1873.  A  m^ority  of  them  were  also  characterized  by  me  (partly 
from  Dr.  Carpenter's  manuscript)  in  my  Eeport  on  the  Limpets  and 
Chitons  of  Alaska,  &c.,  Proc.  U.  S.  National  Museum,  December,  1878. 
Such  as  still  remained  unpublished  are  now  included  in  the  following 
analytical  tables  with  additional  notes  elucidating  their  characters  more 
fully. 

It  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  these  tables  will  be  beneficial  in 
several  ways,  as  in  giving  a  general  view  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  classification, 
and  especially  in  calling  attention  to  the  characters  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  distinctly  noted  by  those  who  may  describe  new  species  of 
Chitonidcdy  and  for  the  want  of  which  it  is  impracticable,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  to  properly  classify  or  even  to  subsequently  recognize  the 
species.  The  technical  terms  used  and  tlie  relations  of  the  several 
parts  have  been  explained  in  my  report  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  explanations. 

The  publication  of  the  entire  monograph  only  awaits  the  preparation 
of  the  illustrations,  which  has  been  delayed  by  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  the  writer's  control. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject 
that  the  group  has  been  unduly  divided.    In  regard  to  the  permanent 
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relations  of  its  various  genera,  no  dogmatism  is  justifiable  at  present  or 
until  the  characters  of  a  much  larger  number  of  species  have  been  de- 
finitely determined.  Until  then,  when  the  questions  can  be  decided, 
the  various  subdivisions  will  at  least  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
calling  attention  to  differences  which  otherwise  might  pass  unnoticed  or 
unheeded.  For  my  own  part,  my  impressions  are  that  the  majority  of 
the  genera  or  subgenera  proposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  will  eventually  be 
recognized  as  well  founded,  though  a  certain  number  may  be  condemned 
to  consolidation. 

NOTES  ON  THE  aENERA. 

6.  Cymatodus  Carpenter,  MS.,  not  of  Newberry,  1870. 

7a.  Differs  from  Leptochiton  not  only  in  its  hairy  girdle,  but  also  in 
its  valves,  which  are  thrown  forward,  forming  a  decided  transition 
toward  some  of  the  palaeozoic  forms.  Type  Leptochiton  curvatus  Cpr. 
Okosiri,  Japan ;  A.  Adams. 

10.  Microplax  Adams  and  Angas  1864,  not  of  Lilljeborg,  1865. 

12.  Gallochiton  (restricted).  Laminse  broken  up  into  very  numerous 
teeth  rising  out  of  spongy  eaves,  and  having  a  tendency  to  become 
propped  outside;  sinus  a  mere  wave  in  the  united  bodies  of  the  sutural 
laminae;  mantle  reticulated  with  peculiar  bodies,  the  tips  of  which  ap- 
pear like  diamond-shaped  scales,  and  which  are  unlike  the  girdle- 
armature  of  any  other  Chiton.  Example  Chiton  Icevis  of  Montague, 
Pennant  and  Gray. 

12a.  Subgenus  Stereochiton ;  Callochiton:  zona  coriacea  sparsim 
lanuginosa.    Type  Chiton  castaneus  Wood,  Ind.  Test,  et  Gen.  Conch, 

16.  Valvad  tenues  in  zona  tenui,  levi,  partim  immersae;  laminae  inser- 
tionis  acutae,  terminales  pauci-fissatae,  sed  regulares;  sinus  hand  den- 
tatus;  mucro  medianus.  Example,  Chiton  codrctatua  Sowerby,  Isle  of 
Bohol. 

17.  Valvae  partim  immersae;  laminae  acutae,  Ischnoidae;  sinus  magnus 
levis;  mucro  medius  planatus;  zona  spongiosa,  antice  producta.  Ex- 
ample, Spongioohiton  prodtustm  Cpr.,  New  Zealand,  Mus.  Cuming,  no.  60. 
This  may  be  considered  a  partially  covered  Chdetopleura^  just  as  Leptoplux 
is  a  partially  covered  Tonicella. 

20.  Testa  extus  et  intus  ut  in  Callistochitone,  zona  porifera  alitor 
nuda.    Type  Chiton  retusus  Sby.    China  Seas. 

21.  Testa  extus  et  intus  Chaetopleuroidea  sed  subgrundis  parvis;  zona 
minutae  squamulopilosa,  fasciculis  ad  suturas  instruct  a.  ( = Hanleyia  Ad. 
&  Angas,  non  Gray).  TypeA.  te/ricaCpr.  Ceylon.   Mus.  Cuming,  no.  83. 

Hanleia  variabilis  Ad.  and  Angas  probably  belongs  to  this  group, 
but  has  not  been  dissected. 

23.  Ceratophorus  Carpenter  MS.  (non  Diesing,  1850).  Valvae  extus  et 
intus  Chaetopleurae  similis,  sed  dentibus  suflfultis,  subgrundis  curtisj 
zona  levis,  in  cornua  seu  cornuum  fascicular  circa  suturas  et  marginem 
porrecta.    Type  Chiton  Onildingi  Reeve. 
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This  differs  from  all  other  hairy  or  spiny  Chitons,  at  all  nearly  related 
to  it,  in  the  mantle  ornaments  not  being  inserted  into  sockets,  bat  being 
extensions  of  its  substance. 

24.  (HemphilliaCpT.  MS. J  nouBinnej,)  Xuitallina:  zona  lanugosa; 
lamintB  centrales  uniflssatsB.  This  section  unites  in  a  form  resembling 
Nuttallina  some  of  the  features  of  Middendorfin^  from  which  the  girdle 
differs  in  being  spongy  and  covered  with  soft  hairs  instead  of  short 
shelly  bristles.  The  shape  is  that  of  an  Ischnochitony  the  sculpture  and 
girdle  of  Chcetopleuray  the  insertion  plates  and  sinus  almost  exactly  like 
Middendorfia.    Type  Pallochiton  laniigvioaiis  Cpr.  sp.    Lower  California. 

26a.  Fannia  Gray,  not  Robineau  Desvoidy,  1830. 

29.  Lorica  Acanthopleurae,  zona  Enoplochitoni  similis ;  laminae  obtusae, 
pectinatje,  sinus  undatus,  levis.  Type  Sclerochiton  Cpr.  Torres  Straits. 
Mus.  Cuming,  no.  42. 

Most  like  Enoplochiton,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  articulation  of  the 
tail  plate  and  the  sub-central  mucro. 

30a.  Lucia  Gould,  not  of  Swainson,  1833. 

30c.  Acanthopleura:  valvispartim  immersis,planatis;  lamiuis  centrali- 
l)us  pleurifissatis;.  sinu  lobato.    Type  Chiton  spinosa  Brugiere. 

This  form  bears  the  same  relation  to  Acanthopleura  that  Fannettia 
does  to  Tonicia,  with  the  additional  peculiarity  of  Radsioid  nicks  in  the 
central  valves.  Named  for  Dr.  Francis,  once  editor  of  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

31.  Lorica  solidissimaalata:  mucro  hand  elevatus  submediauus;  lam- 
inae valvsB  separatee,  acutae,  levesj  V.  post,  antice  tendentes;  sinus  mini- 
mus; zona  coriacea,  fasciculatim  spinulosa.  Type  Chiton  giga^  Chemnitz. 

32.  {Dawsonia  Cpr.  (preoc.)  1873;  Middendorfia  Cpr.  in  MS.  later.) 
Lorica  et  zona  extus  nt  in  Acanthopleura^  laminae  acutae,  extus  rugosa, 
suffultae;  sinus  planatus  hand  laminatus.  Type  Chiton  Polii  Philippi 
(non  Deshayes),Dalmatia.  Internally  Ischnoid,  externally  Acanthopleu- 
roid. 

32a.  {Beania  Carpenter,  not  Johnstone.)  Lorica  et  zona  inter  Acan- 
thopleuram  et  Ischnochitonem  intermedia;  mucro  submediauus;  lam- 
inae acuti,  hand  suffhlti;  zona  squamis  subspinosis  striatis  vix  imbncata. 
Tyi>e  Chiton  Bissoi  Cuming,  non  Payr.  C  pseudorissoi  Cpr.  MS.,  Malta. 
Mus.  Cuming,  no.  51. 

34.  Lorica  tenuis;  valvaeundatae;  mucro  posticus,  productus,  laminae 
acutae,  leves;  V.  post,  antice  projectae,  sinus  planatus,  laminatus,  levis; 
zona  coriacea,  levis,  seu  lanugata.  Type  Arthuria  filosa  Cpr.,  loc.  incert. 
Mus.  Cuming,  nos.  23,  38. 

This  has  the  aspect  of  Chcetopleura  externally  in  sculpture,  but  has 
the  tail  plate  like  Niittallina  in  its  structure,  and  like  Placiphora  in  its 
external  appearance.  ' 

36a.  Aulacochiton  pars,  Sliuttleworth,  1853.  Lorica:  mucrone  postico, 
parum  sinuato;*  sinu  lobato;  zona  squamulis  minimis  obsita,  antice  pro- 
>ducta.  Example,  Lorica  Angasi  H.  Adams,  P.  Z.  S.,  1864,  p.  193.  Aus- 
tralia. 
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40a.  ^Streptochiton  Cpr.  MS.    Type  -F.  Collei  H.  Adams.   Australia. 

406.  Placiphora:  sinu  lato,  planato;  zonae  setis  baud  fasciculatim  in- 
structis.    Type  Chiton  petholatus  Sowerby.    South  Australia. 

40c.  Placiphora:  valvis  partlm  immersis;  zona  postice  emarginata. 
Type  0.  obtecta  Cpr.    'Sew  Zealand.    Mus.  Cuming,  no.  45. 

43rt.  Acanthochiton :  valvis  partim  tectis;  muerone  Ischnoideo;  lam. 
postica  rugosim  lobata;  ar.  lat.  depressis.  Type  M.  plumeus  Cpr.  Hab.! 
Mus.  Cuming,  no.  108. 

4Sh.  Acantliochifon :  valvis  per  duas  trientes  immersis.  Type  S.por- 
recta  Cpr.    Japan.    Mus.  Cuming,  no.  97. 

49.  Animal  repens,  satis  elongatum :  valvse  exposit®  parvaB,  omnino 
contiguje;  valva  postica  infundibuliformis;  mucro  retrojectus,  termi- 
nalis;  laminae  ut  in  Katherina  sed  obsoletim  fissatae;  zona  Acanthochi- 
tonoidea.    Type  Chiton  strigatus  Sowerby.    West  Indies. 

49a.  Animal  et  testa  Choneplacis  similes  sed  zona  hand  porifera. 

Based  on  Chitonellus  striatus  and  strigatus  Sowerby,  Conch.  HI.,  figs. 
62  and  63,  which  are  represented  as  without  pores.  In  the  former  the 
valves  are  separated  (as  in  Notoplaj:) ;  in  the  latter  they  touch  (as  in 
Ohoneplax).  The  species  need  examination  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  both  pore-bearing  and  non- 
poriferous  species  among  the  vermiform  as  well  as  the  compact  Cbito- 
uelles.  These  last  groups  are  the  highest  and  most  active  in  the  whole 
order  in  tropical  waters,  as  is  Cry^ptoehiton  in  the  north. 

Table  I. 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  minor  characteristics  of  most  of 
the  recent  Chitons  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  insertion  plates,  number 
of  slits,  if  any,  in  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  valves  5  character  of  the 
tooth-like  projections  between  the  slits;  and  of  the  margin  of  the  cater 
layer  overhanging  the  insertion  plates,  termed  eaves  by  Dr.  Carpenter; 
all  according  to  the  numbers  and  letters  of  the  preceding  list: 

X  =  inauy ;  -i-  =  few :  -f  =  or  more ;  *  =  irrefnilAi'* 


(LeptoicUa.) 

7  None '  0    I 

7aL...do ;  0    ' 

8  Only  in  anterior  valve !  0 


9    '  Present  in  anterior  and  pos- 
I    terior  valves. 

10  I  Present  in  all  valves. 

{Ttchnoidea.) 

11  Kegnlar,  branching . . 


11a  I do 

12  ;  Minutely  divided... 
12a  do 

13  Kegnlar,  branching . 

14  ......do 

15  Hegnlar,  projecting . 

16  I  Regular,  oranching . 


u 
0 

U      1 

t 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

11 

6 

4 

X 

X       1 

2+ 
5+ 
1 
1 

1 
1 


-do .|...,do  . 

Proppe<l  outside ,  Broad,  spongy. . . 

Sharp, normal   Short. 

...do ; do  . 

Sharp,  lonir,  thin  . .  . .  >  Minute. 
Sharp,  normal Moderate  . 
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X  =many;  ^  =  few;  +  =  ormore;  *  =  irregular. 


Plan  of  insertion  plates. 


16a 

^■^    I 
18a 

I8b 

18e 

ISd 

18e 

!«/ 

1^ 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


•25 
25a 


26a 
27 


30 

30a 

806 

30c 

31 

32 

32a 

33 

34 

35 


36 

36a 

37 


38 

39 

40 

40a 

40b 

40c 


41 

41a 

42 

43 

43a 


Regular,  branching, 
.do 


do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 


(Lophyroidea.) 

Ri'j^ar,  branching  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Unfissnred 

R<^gular 

(Aeanthoidea.) 

Regular,  branching . . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
-do. 


V.  all  thrown  forward. . 


V.  post  thrown  forward. 
do 


(MopaUndea.) 

i  Regular,  posterior  vidve  ( 
>     laminated.  } 

Thrown  forward,  laminateu 

do 

Thrown  fonvard  somewhat. 


Slits  in  valve. 


1  i 

1 

■^ 

Pk 

^ 

X 

X 

6 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

10 

11 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8-10 

8-9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

9 

* 

* 

8 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

10 

15 

10 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7-8 

10 

9+ 

10 

6+ 

1   5 

{SchUoidea.)  j 

J  Regular,  posterior  valve  C 
>    slit  between  2  ridj^es.    I  i 
Str.  forward,  deep  slit ' 

(PUunphoroidea.)  I 

Str.  forward,  flat  behind. . . . ' 

Regular,  Hat  behind 

Regular,  ribbed  behind. . 

do 

do 

do 


436  I  Thrown  forward  much  . 


45 

46a< 
456  I 
47 


48 

48a 

49 


Tail  plate  creuate  behind . . 

(Oryptoidea.) 

Regular,  behind  variable. . 

Mopaloid  

do 

Coarsely  mopaloid 

I  (OhUonelloidea.) 

Very  sagittate 

do 

Intermediate 


Teeth. 


2f 

1 

1 

2+ 

1 

1 

1 

2+ 

1 

2+;. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2+ 
1 
1 
* 
1 


1 

2+ 
1 

2+ 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1-2 


8+1 


0-1 
0 
1 


Sharp,  normal '  Projecting 

Hhai  p,  long,  smooth. .  i  Minute 

Shurp,  normal ,  Projt^cling 

do '. do 

— do do 

do do , 

....do !....do 

do Projecting,  long 

.  -do do 

do      • do 


Exou:  ved,  plumate..! — do  . 

Excui-ved,  solid ]  Projecting 

Rough,  propped 1  Short 

Solid,  not  propped...; — do    

Solid,  proppea | — do 

Sharp,  curved Short,  spongy  . 


Blunt,  serrate 

— do 

Sharper,  serrate . . 
Sharper,  serrate,  long 
Blunt,  fimbriate . . 

(0 


Blunt,  grooved  . . 
Longer,  grooved. 

...do 

Long,  smooth  .. . 


Short,  spongy . 

—  do 

...do 

Very  short 

Short 

(?) 


Propped,  smooth  — 
Short,  sharp,  smooth. 
Very  long,  sharp, 

smooth. 
^Normal,     sharp, 

smooth. 
Very  long,  sharp, 

smooth. 


Projecting, 

grooved. 

..T.do 

...do 

...do  

Very-  short 

Moderate,     not 

grooved. 
Moderate,  spongy* 


(») 

(?) 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

(?) 

(?) 

(f) 

(?) 

Med. 


Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

(?) 

(?) 


(?) 

Amb. 

(?) 

Amb. 

(?) 
(?) 


(?) 


Projecting '.    (!) 

Short Ainb. 


(?) 
Amb. 


Moderate .  . 
Very  short . 


Blunt,  rugose Moderate . . 

Sharp,  serrate Long 

Sharp,  long Smsal 


None  behind 

Normal,  serrate  . . 
Slightly  propped . 
Excurvea  


Sharp 
Sharp,  very   long, 
smooth. 


Long,  propped 

Mod.,  simple 

Very  long,  propped . . 

Long,  sharp,  smooth . 

Very  long,  sharp, 
smooth. 

Very  long,  sharp,  ru- 
gose. 

Crenato,  sharp, 
smooth. 


Deeply  furrowed 

Moderate 

Small 

....do 

Minute 

....do 


Minut© Med. 

Small (?) 

Minute, spongy..)  Amb. 


(?) 
(?) 
Med. 


(?) 
(?) 
Amb. 

<!> 
(?) 
(?) 


Small. 
Minute. 


....do 

....do 


Verv long, smooth...  Minate. 

do do  .. 

do ' — do  .. 

— do {None.... 


?  Viry8hort,exc©pt<  ,  Distinct. 

5    at  sutures (  do  — 

Mod.  long  in  £ront. . .  Minate. . 


Med. 

(?) 

(?) 
Long. 


Med. 
Amb. 
Amb. 


Post. 
Post 
(?) 
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Table  II. 

This  table  enumerates  in  brief  the  characters  of  the  sinus  of  the  girdle 
and  its  armature,  and  the  chief  distinctive  peculiarities  of  each  group. 


8 
9 
10 

n 

llo 
12 


Simple,  broad,  shallow 
Broad,  spongy 

Obsolftc /. .. . 

Broad,  shallow... 

do 

Extremely  small 


Solid,  downy,  poriferous 

I  Thin,  homy,  finely  j^-anulons  . 

Grannlar  tlattishscaltis 

I ddt 

Long,  homy  scales 


12a    Most  niinnt*  . . .  . 
13    '  Broad, shallow... 

Broiul,  fissured  . . . 

Moderate 

Broad  or  minute . 

Brood,  smooth 


U 
15 
16 
16a 


Simple,  broad,  deep. 


.do  . 
.do. 


Simple,  narrow,  deep  .. 
Simple,  broad,  shallow. 


17 

18a 
185 
18c 
18d 

18« 
18/ 

^  I  }  Broad,    shallow,    some- 
(     times  dentate. 

Broad,  shallow,  laminate. 


.do. 
.do. 


IBh 
10 


20 
21 


Narrow,  deep,  laminate 

Narrow,  shallow,  simple. . . 


Smooth,  downy •- 

Smooth  or  downy 

Smooth 

Thin,  smooth 

Hairy 

Short,  striated,  shelly  bristles . 

Spongy,  downy 


Irregular,  chaffy  scales 

do 

Long,  striated  spines  and  scales. 
Double  series  scales,  not  chafi'y  . 


Small,  transverse  scales. . 
do 


Largo,  smooth,  imbricated  scales 
Narrow,  with  small  scales 


29 

30 

*30a 
dOb 
30c 

31 

82 

32a 
33 

34 

35 

36 
36a 

87 


Large,  laminse  nnited 

Large,     waved,    lamine 
united. 

(?) 

}Large,  waved,  lobed,  lam-( 
5    ine  united.  i 

Minute,  waved,  ranooth. . . 

Simplv,  laminsB  separated. 


Smooth,  with  marginal  tufts 

Minute  bristles  and  sutural  hair- 
tufts, 
fleshy  with  long,  hairy  bristles. 
Smooth,  with  homy  processes 

Spongy,  with  scattered  soft  hairs. 
Large,  solid,  imbricate  scales 


do 

Smooth  or  downy 

Smootii,  spreading 

Hairy 

"  Minutisaime  asperalua  " . . . 
Large,  solid,  grooved  scales. . 


-do. 
.do. 


Narrow,  smooth,  laminate. 
Narrow,  laminte  separated . 


Narrow 

Narrow,  lobed. 


Nmtow,  very  deep . 
Deep,  lobed 


Shelly  bristles 

do 

Shelly  spines 

Shelly  bristles,  spreading ... 

Smooth,  small,  downy  tofts. . 

Grannlar  bristles 


Bristly,  striated  scales 

Broad,  with  shelly  bristles. 

Thin,  lanogate 


Thin,  lanngate,  wide,  with  sntnral 

pores. 
Snt  behind,  solid  smooth  scales.. 
Produced  in  fh>nt,  npright scales. 

Slit  behind,  minute  spionlas. 
'arge,  sepa    " 
b^ween. 


Large,  separate  scales,  bristles 


All  negative. 

Flattened  mucro,  valves  thrown 
forward 

L^ninie  only  on  anterior  valve. 

Terminal  valves  laminated. 

Uu8lit  lamina*  on  all  valves. 

Short  gills,  gi'annlar  scales. 

RadBioid  central  slit*. 

Small  sinus,  reticulate  girdle, 
crowded  propped  teeth. 

Smooth  girdle. 

Shoit  gills,  isclmoid  plates. 

Valves  8lit  in  dorsal  axis. 

Teeth  few,  valves  partly  iromersecL 

Ischnoid  plates,  haii-y  girdle. 

Kadsioid  slits  iscbnoitt  plates,  se- 
ated bristles. 

Half  immersed  valves,  plates  isch- 
noid. 

Body  long,  chaffy  scales. 

Same  as  last,  with  radsioiil  slits. 

Same,  triple  series  of  striated  scales. 

Body  normal,  double  series  of 
scales. 

Bwly  normal,  small  striate  scales. 

Body  normal,  rjtdsioid  slits. 

C  Scales  of  Chiton,  plates  of  liekn^- 

<     chiton. 

i  Same,  with  radnioid  slita. 

Narrow  girdle,  highly  sculptured, 
plates  curved  outward. 

Curved  plates,  marginal  pores. 

Propped  teeth,  sutural  pores. 

Tough,  fleshy  ginlle,  proppedteelh. 
Propped  teeth,  homy  girdle  pro- 

cesses. 
Spongy  girdle,  single  lateral  slits. 
Broad   serrated  teeth   and  smus, 

scaly  ginile. 
Same,  with  added  side  slits. 
Sharper  teeth,  smooth  girdle. 
Sharper  teeth,  valves  partly  oov* 

ered. 
Non-fissured  but  deeply  pectinato 

teeth,  hairy  girdlo. 
Posterior  valve  "  medio  fimbriata." 
Non-imbricate  scales,  broad  groov- 
ed and  serrate  teeth. 
Teeth  short  inside,  long  outside, 

waved  sinas. 
Siune,  with  radsioid  slits. 
Sphious  girdle,  lobed  sinus. 
Partly  covered   valves,    radsi<rid 

slits. 
Down  V  girdle  tufts,  smooth  sharp 

teeth. 
Bristlv    girdle,    smooth  propped 

Sharp  teeth,  striate  scales. 
Long,  sharp  teeth,  radsioid  sllti^ 

posterior  nncro. 
Twisted  mucro,  smooth,  thin  girdle, 

thin  ischnoid  valves. 
Smooth,  porous  girdle  parUv  cover 

ing  valves,  very  long  teetn. 
Slit  taU-plate,  scaly  g&dle. 
Sharp  teeth,  produced  girdle,  bi> 

lobed  scales,  lobed  sinus. 
Very  long  and  narrow,  deep  slit. 
Scaly  girale,  flattened  ti^plate. 
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Table  II — Continned. 


I 

■ 

Sinos. 

Girdle. 

Peculiarities. 

30 

ModeTate,  lobed 

ChaflPy  hairs..?- 

Hairy  girdle,  glossy  valves,  flat- 
tened tail-plate. 

Kows  of  pon>  tufts,  swollen  ribs. 

Outbendine  of  the  teeth. 

Hairy  girdle  without  pores. 

Valves  partly  covered. 

Normal  shape,  sharp  lamiusB  with 
one  slit,  A\j»v«'d  behind. 

Same,  with  small  pores. 

Smooth,  broa«l  girdle,  teeth  thrown 
for\<.  ard. 

Tn  fttMl  girdle,  large  laminsB,  minute 
tiiilplate. 

Valves  partly  covered,  sunken  aide 
areas,  lobetl  tail- plate. 

Valves  nearly  covered,  tufted  gir- 
dle. 

nus. 
Arched,  nearly  covered  valves,  tn- 

bercuJar  nofes  near  jugum. 
Tips  of  valves  only  exposed,  soft 

short  gUls. 
Same,  with  ambient  gills. 
Valves  entirely  covered. 

Very  long,  hind  valves  separate. 
Same,  with  small  tufts. 

40 
40a 

Small,  8ut  laminw  joined . . 
lirpod  shftllow  . 

Hairy,  with  regular  pore-tufts  . . . 
do 

406 
40r 

Broad,  deep,  spongy 

Crowded  hairs  without  pores  . . . 
Encroaehiuix  on  valves,  pore-tuftn 
Hairy,  ofton  slit  behind — 

41 

Very  narrow 

41  ff 

do 

Regular  pores,  much  produced  in 

front. 
Smooth,  valves  nearly  covered. . . 

Hairy,  with    long,    fasciculated 

.spicule. 
Smoother,  with  tufts 

42 
43 
43a 

Deep,  broad,  spongy 

do 

Moderate 

43^ 

Shallow,  hroad 

Hairy,  with  tufta 

44 

Deep,  narrow 

Crowded  spicules,  with  sutural 

pores. 
Smooth,   tufted,   valves    nearly 

covered. 
Siuooth,  irregularly  tufted 

Coriaceous,  irregularly  tufted 

Cov.  ring  the  shell,  with  numer- 
ous fine  spiculffi   in  tufts  all 
over  the  surface. 

Crowded  bristles,  no  tufte 

Crowded  bristles,  with  tufts 

Gravelly,  with  sutural  tufts 

45 

Deep,  arched 

4(Vr 

Broad 

46^ 

do    

47 

Deen 

48 
48a 

Very  deep  and  narrow 

do 

49 

do 

Side  tufts,  valves  touching. 

• 

With  the  above  data  and  those  comprised  in  my  report  on  the  Lim- 
pets and*  Chitons  of  Alaska,  &c.,  students  shoold  be  pretty  well  able  to 
refer  any  Chiton  of  whose  characters  they  have  made  themselves  masters 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  general  classification. 

NOVEMBEB  30, 1881. 
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JVOTES  ON  CERTAIIV  ABORIOINAIi  SHBIili  IHOVimS  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  NEW  BRVNSWICK  AN1>  OF  NEW  ENOIiANl>. 

BY  S.  F.  BAIRD, 

During  several  successive  visits  made  to  New  England  and  the  trov- 
inces,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  interesting 
shell  mounds,  intending  to  continue  the  research  and  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed account  of  them.  Subsequent  event-s,  however,  have  prevented 
my  doing  this,  and  I  now  publish  some  fragmentary  notes  on  the  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  localities  and  inviting  further 
examination. 

In  general,  it  is  possible  to  determine  beforehand  the  existence  of  shell 
heaps  by  the  physical  surroundings.  Thus,  whenever  on  the  sea-coast 
the  shore  sloi)ed  gently  to  the  south,  with  fresh  water  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, shell  mounds  or  beds  could  always  be  inferred,  especially  if  in  the 
vicinity  of  flats  where  clams  could  be  obtained.  Here  were  generally 
established  the  sites  of  villages  or  of  temporary  encampments. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  one  of  his  papers  upon  shell  mounds  in  New 
England,  ha«  remarked  upon  the  comparative  absence  of  stone  imple- 
ments therein.  This  I  did  not  find  to  be  the  case  in  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  abundance  was  quite  remarkable. 

The  examinations  of  the  shell  beds  in  New  Brunswick  and-  Eastern 
Maine  were  mostly  made  in  the  summer  of  1869 ;  of  those  on  Cape  Cod, 
in  1870  and  1871;  and  of  those  on  Casco  Bay,  in  1873.  All  the  speci- 
mens collected  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

No.  1. — Oak  Bay^  St.  Croix  River  j  8t  David? s  Parish,  New  Bru7i8toich — 
This  locality  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Oak  Bay,  and  is  about  eight  miles 
from  Calais,  on  the  farm  of  Josiah  Simpson.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
and  in  fact  one  of  the  richest  mounds  I  have  ever  examined.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  bed  is  about  5  feet,  and  the  difterent  layers  occur  in  a 
succession  indicated  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

A  striking  feature  in  this  mound  is  the  abundance  of  spines  and  sheHs 
of  Echini,  which  evidently  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
aborigines.  A  careful  examination  of  the  ashes  indicated  that  they  were 
derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  eel-grass  (Zostera  marina),  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  cooking  of  the  shells  was  done  by  wrapping  them  up 
in  dry  eel-grass  and  setting  fire  to  it.  This  would  probably  cook  the 
animals  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be*  readily  withdrawn  from  the 
sheU. 

Oak  Bay  is  a  narrow  flord,  extending  northward  from  Pa«samaquoddy 
Bay,  the  water  being  entirely  salt.  The  tides  are  very  high,  and  a  va«t 
extent  of  flats  is  exposed  at  low  water,  still  abounding  in  the  soft  clam. 
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The  area  of  the  shell  bed  appears  to  be  about  one  acre.    The  principal 
shells  are  the  following: 

Buccinum  plicosum, 
Natica  heros. 
Pecten  tenuicostatum. 
Fecten  cardium 


Mya  arenaria. 
Mytilus. 
Helix  altemata. 


YXBTICAL  SECTION  OF  SHELL  HEAP,  OaK  BaY,  NeW  BRUNSWICK,  SEPTEMBSB,  1869. 

[SciJeA.) 


Top  Bod,  fioe  powdery  humns. 


Much  decomposed  clam  shells. 


Fine  flat  gravel — ^Ancient  beach. 


Finely  comminuted  shells:  carbonaceous 
matter. 


Clayey  humus,  nearly  pure. 


Fine  shells,  white  ashes, 
carbonaceous  matter. 


Finely  comminuted  sheUs, 
carbonaceous  matter. 


Shells. 


Layer  of  E6hinu$  spines. 


Black  bed. 


Shells. 


Blackish  matter. 


Original  clay. 


3. 

4. 
5. 


a 

9. 
10. 

11 
12. 

13. 
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Several  visits  were  made  to  Oak  Bay  in  company  with  George  A. 
Boardman  and  Dr.  Todd,  of  St.  Stephen's,  ^ew  Brunswick. 

No.  2. — Cohsoook  Bay^  Washington  County,  Maine;  Farm  of  Levi  Hal- 
lowelL — This  point  was  reached  by  water  from  Eastport,  Me.,  and  is  five 
miles  south  of  Denysville.  It  is  on  a  narrow,  sloping  point,  running 
sharply  into  the  bay  and  cut  away  at  the  water's  edge.  The  sur- 
face is  about  6  feet  above  the  level  of  high  tide.  The  edge  has  been 
much  worn  away  by  the  water,  and  probably  at  one  time  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  its  present  position.  The  shells  were  much  broken  in 
the  beds.  The  abundance  of  roots  of  trees  rendered  digging  very  diffi- 
cult. The  shells  formed  a  layer  of  from  6  to  20  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  sod.  Bones  were  very  abundant,  especially  those  of  the  moose 
and  beaver.  Stone  arrows  and  flint  flakes,  &c.,  were  also  very  numer- 
ous. The  area  of  the  bed  is  about  30  feet  by  20,  and  gives  rise  to  a  de- 
cided swell  in  the  slope.  At  other  points  in  the  neighborhood  there 
are  thin  seams  of  shells  in  the  sod,  much  mixed  with  charcoal  and  black 
earth,  without  any  bones.  I  made  several  visits  to  this  locality,  and  a 
more  extended  exploration  was  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Eastport,  who 
presented  his  collections  to  the  National  Museum. 

No.  3. — Cohacook  Bay,  Washington  County,  Maine;  South  Bay,  at  the 
southern  end  of  Long  Island. — This  bed  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
water  and  was  not  very  productive.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  bank,  sloping 
gradually  to  the  water,  and  terminating  abruptly.  Much  of  it  has  been 
Vashed  away.  There  appears  to  have  been  one  continuous  layer,  cover- 
ing about  30  or  40  feet  by  20  with  outlying  hummocks.  The  sod  is  five 
or  six  inches  thick,  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  large  unbroken  shells,  with  little 
or  no  dirt  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  top.  A  few  stone  arrows 
were  obtained  here,  but  not  many  bones — ^none  to  warrant  further  ex- 
ploration. 

No.  4. — Grand  Menan,  New  BrunswicTc;  Grand  Harbor. — Grand  Menan 
is  situated  about  20  miles  from  Eastport.  This  was  found  to  contain 
many  deposits  of  small  shell  heaps;  no  beds,  however,  were  very  exten- 
sive. Those  at  Newton's  Point  and  Ingall's  Head,  in  Grand  Harbor, 
were  found  to  be  the  most  productive  localities. 

The  shells  were  much  broken  and  mixed  with  dirt.  Where  the  bed 
reached  the  water's  edge  it  was  about  40  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick. 
The  only  mammals  observed  were  seals,  some  beaver,  many  bones  of  birds 
and  a  few  of  fishes  were  obtained.  Stone  articles  were  abundant;  many 
arrows,  flint  flakes,  &c.    A  few  worked  bones  of  the  beaver  were  secured. 

No.  5. — Grand  Menan;  Nantucket  Island, — This  is  the  residence  of 
Simeon  L.  Cheney,  the  well  known  naturalist  of  Grand  Menan,  whose 
assistance  to  many  American  naturalists  has  been  so  often  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

No.  6.^Grand  Menan,  Cheney  Island,  near  Whitehead  Island. — The 
shells  in  the  last  two  localities  occur  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  in 
detached  heaps  or  hummocks,  containing  each  fiH)m  half  a  bushel  to  thi-ee 
or  four  bushels,  not  connected  by  any  layers.    They  are  usually  high  up 
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in  the  field  and  covered  with  thick  sod.  These  heaps  show  very  flew 
bones,  and  very  seldom  any  stone  implements.  They  appear  to  have 
been  casual  in  their  origin,  and  do  not  mark  long  continued  settlements* 

Cormorant  bones  were  found  quite  abundantly  in  the  ^Nantucket  Island 
heaps.  There  appeared  to  be  an  unusual  scarcity  of  bones  of  fishes  in  the 
Grand  Menan  deposits,  and  those  chiefly  of  small  fishes,  such  as  sculpins, 
and  the  like.  Bones  of  codfish,  and  x)erhap8  even  of  goose-fish,  and  other 
large  fish  were  more  common  at  Eagle  Hill,  Ipswich,  where  the  mounds, 
while  abounding  in  the  bones  of  fish,  furnished  very  few  of  manunals  and 
birds. 

No.  7. — Pope  Logauj  Lepreau  Bay. — ^The  locality  visited  is  on  Holland's 
farm,  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  and  west  of  the  westernmost  saw- 
mill. Of  the  numerous  deposits  in  the  vicinity  only  one  was  examined; 
this  revealed  an  abundance  of  shells  of  the  soft  clam  {Afya  arenar%a)j 
stUl  found  in  numbers  in  the  neighborhood,  the  locality  being  celebrated 
all  along  the  coast  in  this  respect. 

The  shell  heap  examined  is  on  a  sloping  bank  descending  to  the  south, 
the  lower  end  being  about  10  feet  above  high  tide,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  150  feet  by  50,  and  having  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  the  several  layers- 
The  shells  were,  for  the  most  part,  entire  and  unstratified,  with  very 
little  mixture  of  earth.  The  bones  of  large  mammals,  such  as  the  moose, 
and  probably  the  caribou,  were  extremely  abundant,  occurring  by  the 
cart-load.     They  were  much  less  broken  up  than  usual. 

No.  8. — Blisses  Island,  New  Brunswick. — This  locality  is  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  bay  on  the  right  hand  of  Pentlow's  Cove,  to  the  south- 
west Here  the  shells  occur  in  thin,  compact  layers  on  the  bank  facing 
the  northwest,  much  mixed  with  blac*.k  dust.  The  deposit  is  scanty  and 
scarcely  worth  v\  orking. 

No.  9. — Blisses  Island,  Fislierman^s  Cove,  New  Brunswick. — ^This  locality 
is  on  the  northeast  side  and  north  of  the  weirs.  Here  the  shells  occur 
unstratified  in  a  bed  about  20  inches  thick,  almost  free  from  mixture,  and 
covered  with  a  light,  loose  soil,  6  to  10  inches  deep.  Very  few  bones 
were  found. 

No.  10. — Fry^s  or  CaiUff^s  Island,  New  Brunswick. — This  bed  was  one 
of  the  richest  I  have  ever  examined.  It  is  situated  on  English  Cove, 
directly  opposite  Bliss's  Island,  to  the  east  of  Long  Point  It  is  near  the 
farm  buildings,  between  two  wlQo  ws.  Here  the  shell  bed  was  a  very  large 
one,  about  15  feet  above  the  present  high  tide,  and  seems  to  have  been 
torn  up  by  the  tide  and  restratified  by  the  water,  so  that  articles  of  the 
same  kind  and  specific  gravity  were  usually  found  in  association.  The 
layers  consisted  of  black  beach  gravel,  alternating  with  nearly  pure 
gravel.  The  total  bed  was  from  20  to  30  inches  thick,  the  productive 
layers  occupying  only  a  few  inches  of  it.  The  shells  had  been  cast  in 
strata  on  either  side  of  a  ravine  or  gulch,  along  the  bottom  of  which  there 
were  but  few  shells,  but  containing  nearly  all  the  bones  and  stone  imple- 
ments of  the  original  bed  mixed  with  gravel.  West  of  this  locality  is 
another  bed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  first. 
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I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Frye,  of  St.  George,  New  Bruns- 
wick, for  permission  to  examine  this  locality,  the  scientific  interest  of 
which  he  appears  fully  to  appreciate. 

No.  lOA. — JEast  side  of  Digideqaash  River^  Passamaqtwddy  Bay^  New 
Brunswick. — Not  very  productive. 

No.  lOB. — Roque's  Island^  Maine, — ^This  is  on  the  southern  side  of  an 
island  bordering  on  Roque's  Island  thoroughfare,  which  separates  Roque's 
Island  from  Spruce  Island,  and  situated  between  Machias  and  Quoddy 
Head.  The  bed  here  was  3  feet  thick,  with  old  loam  above  it  nearly  a 
foot  thick,  the  whole  extending  nearly  a  mile.  This  locality  was  not 
visited  by  myself,  but  reported  by  Lieut.  J.  A.  Slocum,  of  the  revenue- 
cutter  Mosswood. 

No.  11. — Oree7i  Point  along  Letite^  Passamaquoddy  Bay^  Maine, — ^Not 
examined. 

No.  12. — Seely'^s  Cove. — Not  examined. 

No.  13. — BocabeCy  Passamaquoddy  Bay. — Not  examined. 

No.  13a. — Damariscottaj  Me. — The  shells  of  this  well-known  locality 
consist  almost  entirely  of  oysters,  the  beds  covering  many  acres  in 
extent  to  a  depth  of  fipom  6  to  15  or  20  feet.  The  oysters  were  all  very 
large  and  usually  narrow  or  slipper-shaped.  Very  few  are  now  found 
living  in  the  vicinity.  The  number  of  worked  bones  of  animals  or  of 
stone  implements,  mixed  with  the  shells,  is  extremely  small ;  a  long 
search  of  perhaps  an  hour  will  sometimes  be  necessary  before  anything 
of  the  kind  can  be  detected. 

No.  13b. — Bocabec. — ^Not  examined. 

These  constitute  the  principal  localities  examined  in  Eastern  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick.  As  already  stated,  they  are  characterized  in  some 
cases  by  large  beds  of  shells  of  the  soft  clam  (Mya arenaria) jueyer  of  the 
quahaug  or  Venus  mercenaria,  with  a  little  admixture  of  earth ;  in  others 
the  shells  are  in  a  much  decomposed  condition,  with  black  earth  scat- 
tered among  them;  again,  by  the  association  of  large  bones,  especially 
of  the  moose  and  caribou,  with  but  little  mixture  of  anything  else.  Occa- 
sionally these  beds  alternated  with  pure  shell  or  pure  bone,  possibly 
the  sheUs  being  aggregated  in  summer  and  the  bones  of  mammals  in 
winter.  Everywhere  the  bones  of  the  great  auk  were  found,  as  also 
those  of  the  beaver.  The  only  other  localities  examined  in  Maine  were 
some  islands  in  Oasco  Bay,  where  the  bones  of  the  great  auk  were  un- 
usually abundant. 

No.  13B. — yantasket  Beachj  Boston  Harboi'.—A.t  various  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  beach  are  found  numerous  seams  and  hillocks  of  shells, 
consisting,  however,  almost  entirely  of  Mantra  solidissima^  or  horse-clams ; 
neither  Mya  nor  Venus  were  observed.  The  deposits  are  small  and  situ- 
ated in  the  sand.    The  principal  locality  examined  was  near  Skull  Head. 

No.  13C. — Eagle  Hilly  near  Ipswich^  Mass. — This  locality  is  widely 
known  from  the  investigations  made  therein  by  Messrs.  Morse,  Putnam, 
and  other  Massachusetts  specialists. 

The  aboriginal  shell  beds  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  very  largely 
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of  shells  of  the  Mya,  or  soft  clam.  The  number  of  stoue  implements  and 
of  worked  bone  is,  however,  extremely  small,  much  less  than  in  the  shell 
heaps  of  Maine  and  ^ew  Brunswick. 

No  locality  on  the  coast  perhaps  furnishes  so  many  fresh  clams  for 
commercial  purposes  as  the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  ploughs  being  used  for 
turning  them  up.  They  are  obtained  by  the  thousands  of  barrels  for 
bait  for  codfish,  and  the  refuse  shells  constitute  masses  of  enormous 
magnitude. 

'No,  14. — Nonamesset  Island^  near  Naushon^  Buzzard's  Bay, — This  local- 
ity is  in  the  inner  Hadley's  Harbor,  on  Nick's  Neck,  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  The 
heap  is  very  extensive,  covering  quite  an  area  of  the  beach,  and  abounds 
in  bones  of  the  deer.  The  shells  are  principally  soft  clams  (Mya)j  with 
a  few  quahaugs  and  pectens.    The  stone  implements  are  extremely  scarce. 

No.  15, —Oreat  Harbor  J  Wood's  Rollj  Mass. — Quite  an  interesting  local- 
ity exists  on  Long  Neck,  to  the  west  of  the  guano  factory.  The  deposit 
covers  about  one  hundred  square  yards  to  a  depth  of  a  foot.  The  shells 
consist  almost  entirely  of  Grepidula  plana.  Bones  were  very  scanty,  and 
quite  a  notable  proportion  of  these  were  of  birds.  Very  few  stone  im- 
plements were  found. 

No.  16,—ParJcer^s  Point,  Wood's  Holl. — On  the  east  side  of  Parker's 
Point,  opposite  the  low,  depressed  portion,  is  quite  'an  extensive  bed  of 
almost  entire  clam-shells,  the  quahaug,  or  hard  clam  ( VenxLS  mercenaria), 
and  but  little  broken.  The  locality  covers  about  two  hundred  square 
yards,  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  No  implements  or  bones  of  any 
kind  were  ever  found  in  this  locality. 

No.  17. — Quisset  Harbor,  on  Buzzard^s  Bay,  north  of  Wood's  Holl, — 
Here  the  heaps  ex)nsisted  entirely  of  shells  of  the  quahaug.  No  bones 
nor  implements  of  any  kind  were  found. 

No.  18. — Cataumet  Harbor,  North  Falmouth,  Buzzard's  Bay, — Here  is 
a  very  large  deposit  of  quahaug  shells,  on  a  point  in  Squeteague  Pondj 
but  no  bones^or  implements. 

No.  19. — Mud  Gove,  back  of  Toby  Island,  north  end  of  BuzzarWs  Bay, — 
Here,  as  in  the  three  preceding  localities,  the  deposit  consisted  also  ot 
shells,  without  any  bones  or  implements. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  abundance  of  bones  of  the  great  auk 
in  the  shell  heaps  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine.  They  also  occur  in 
considerable  numbers  at  Eagle  Hill,  near  Ipswich.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  found  any  myself  on  Cape  Cod,  but  am  under  the  impression 
that  Professor  Wyman  reports  them  as  discovered  by  him  at  Cotuit,  on 
Yineyard  Sound.  There  is  certainly  a  great  scarcity  of  stone  imple- 
ments in  the  shell  heaps  of  Southern  Massachusetts,  compared  with 
what  we  find  farther  north. 

All  the  collections  made  by  me  at  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
present  paper  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
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Series  II. 


Prepared  by  Richard  Rathbun. 

The  species  enumerated  in  the  present  list  were  collected  by  tlie  U. 
S.  Fish  Commission,  mainly  during  the  past  four  years,  and  represent  a 
portion  of  the  duplicate  material  resulting  from  their  sea-coast  explora- 
tions, and  now  available  for  distribution.  Several  of  the  species  in- 
cluded in  these  duplicate  sets  are  recent  additions  to  science,  obtained 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Fish  Hawk,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  Slope,  south  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1880  and  1881.  This  region,  which  was  first  explored  in  1880, 
has  proved  to  be  the  richest  dredging  ground  yet  discovered  upon  our 
coast,  both  as  regards  variety  of  life  and  abundance  of  specimens. 

Nearly  all  the  species  enumerated  are  included  in  each  set,  but  of  a 
few  species  only  enough  duplicates  were  secured  to  supply  a  portion  of 
the  sets.  In  the  printed  list  to  accompany  each  set  sent  out,  the  species 
omitted  from  that  set  will  be  erased.  Except  where  otherwise  indicated, 
the  specimens  are  all  preserved  in  alcohol.  The  sets  will  number  about 
one  hundred.  The  crustacea  have  been  identified,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  and  most  of  the  other  species  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill. 
The  names  are  mainly  those  used  in  the  Preliminary  Check-list  of  the 
Marine  Invertebrata  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by  A.  E.  Verrill,  edition  of 
1879.  A  considerable  number  of  species  that  have  since  been  described 
are,  however,  here  included. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November^  1881. 


CRUSTACEA. 

DECAPODA. 

1.  QelaBimus  pug;nax  Smith. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  shore. 

2.  PlatyonichuB  oceUatus  Latr. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  shore. 

3.  PlatyonichuB  oceUatuB  Latr.  Tonng. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

4.  CardnuB  msenaB  Leach. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  L,  shore. 

5.  PanopeoB  Sayi  Smith. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Vineyard  Soand,  Mass.,  shore. 

6.  Cemcer  irroratus  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

7.  Cancer  irroratus  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

8.  Cancer  irroratuB  Say.    Young. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 


9.  HyaB  coarctatuB  Leach. 
U.  S.  F.  C.— Gulf  of  Maine.. 

10.  HyaB  coarctatuB  Leach. 

U.  S.  F.  C— George's  Bank,  45  fath. 

11.  HyaB  coarctatuB  Leach. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Le  Have  Bank,  45  fatb. 

12.  Libinia  emarginata  Leach. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

13.  Euprognatha  rasteUifera  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 74  miles  S.  of  Nantucket  Island, 
76  fath. 

14.  Hippa  talpoida  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C.~Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  shore. 

15.  EupaguruB  poUicaris  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

16.  Eupagurus  poUicarla  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R,  L 
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17.  Bnpagunui  loogioBrpiu  8^ra]». 
U.  8.  F.  C— Narmgaosett  Baj,  B.  I. 
la  Parapagums  piloaimaniui  Smith. 
U.  S.  F.  C— 87  miles  S.  of  MartWi  Vine- 
yard, 312  fath. 

19.  Munida,  8p. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 73  milee  S.  of  Martha's  Vino- 
yard,  65  fath. 

20.  Homama  amezioanua  Edwards. 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Soathem  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

21.  Crangon  vnlgaria  Fabr. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

22.  Pontophilua  brevlrostila  Smith. 

U.  8.  F.  C.~73  milee  8.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 65  fath. 

23.  Pandalna  leptocema  Smith. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 60  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 45  fath. 

24.  Palaemonetea  wlgaria  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  shore. 

8CHIZOPODA. 

25.  Myais  americana  Smith. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

26.  Thyaanopoda  norvegioa  M.  Sars. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Bay  of  l-^ndy,  surface. 

AMPHIPODA. 

27.  Orcheatia  agilis  Smith. 

U,  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

28.  Talorcheatia  longicon&a  Smith. 
U.  8.  F.  C. — ^New  Haven,  Conn.,  shore. 

29.  Oammama  natator  Smith. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

30.  Ptdlocheima  pingnia  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Long  1.  Sd.,  off  Noank,  Conn. 

31.  Unciola  irrorata  Say. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

32.  Themiato  biaplnoaa  Bceck. 

U.  S.  F.  C.-^  miles  8.  of  Block  Island,  R. 
I.,  335  fath.    (Stomach  of  Hake.) 

ISOPODA. 

33.  Idotea  robusta  Kroyer. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  surface. 

34.  Ifigia  ooeanioa  Fabr. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I. ,  shore. 

35.  2Bga  paora  Kr6yer. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Nova  Scotia,  on  cod  and 
halibut. 

ENT0M08TRACA. 

36.  Artemia  graoilia  Verrill. 

U.  8.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn.,  salt  vats. 


37.  Temora  kmgiooniia  Mtlller. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Block  Island  Sound,  suriaoe. 
CIRRIPBDIA. 

38.  Lepaa  foacioularia  EUis  and  Sol. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  sur- 
ta/oe, 

39.  Lepaa  anatifera  Linn. 

U.  8.  F.  C— 100  miles  off  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, surface. 

40.  Balanna  balanoidea  Stimp. 

U.  8.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn.,  shore. 

41.  Balanna  poroatna  Costa. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  fath. 

42.  Balanna  Hamerl  Darwin. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  fath. 

MEROSTOMATA. 

43.  Limnlua  Polyphemua  Latr.    Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C. — Southern  New  England,  shore, 

ANNELIDA. 

CHiBTOPODA. 

44.  Aphrodlta  acnleata  Linn6. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  150  to 
216  fath. 

45.  Lsetmatonlce  armata  Verrill. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  140  to 
400  fath. 

46.  IffepidonotuB  aqnamatna  Leach. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me. 

47.  Lepldonotna  aquamatus  Leach. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  8  to 
12  fath. 

48.  Harmothoe  imbiicata  Malmgren. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me. 

49.  Nephthya  inciaa  Mgn. 
U.S.F.C— Off  Newport,   R.  L,  12  to  40 

fath. 

50.  Nephthya  inciaa  Mgn. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Cape  Cod,  10  to  50  fath. 

51.  Nephthya  casoa  Johnst. 

U.  8.  F.  C. — Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  shore. 

52.  Nereia  virena  Malmgren. 

U.  8.  F.  C. — ^New  Haven, Conn., shore. 

53.  Nereis  pelagioa  Linnd. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

54.  Nereis  pelaglca'Linn^. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  15  to  40 
fath. 

55.  Hyaltncacia  artifex  VerrilL 
U.8.F.C.— 90  miles  8.  of  Martha's  Vine^ 

yard,  160  to  388  fath. 
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56.  HyalincBoia  artifex  Veirill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 78  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 192  fath. 

57.  HyaUnoBcia  artifez  Venill.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  160 

to  388  fath. 

58.  Euglyoera  dibranohiata  Ver. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

59.  Cl3r]nenella  torquata  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

60.  Cirratulus  grandls  Verrill. 

U.  S  F.  C. — Naashon  Island,  Mass.,  shore. 

61.  Trophonia  afSnis  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

62.  Stemaapis  Ibsaor  Stimp. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  20  to 
100  fath. 

63.  Amphitrlte  omata  VerrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Naashon  Island,  Mass.,  shore. 

64.  Thelepos  oinoinnatos  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Bay  of  Fundy. 

65.  Thelepos  oinolnnataa  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  to  40 
fath. 

66.  Potamilla  reniformla  Mgn. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  to  40 
fath. 

67.  FUigrana  implexa  Berkeley. 

U.  8.  F.  C.~Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  to  40 
fath. 

QEPHTREA. 

68.  Phaacoloaoma  Qouldii  Dies. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

69.  Phasoollon  Stromfai  TheeL 

U.  8.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  10  to 
20  fath. 

70.  Phaaoolion  Stromfai  TheeL 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  40  to 
150  fath. 

CH2tTOaNATHA. 

71.  Sagitta  elegans  Verrill. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  sni- 
faoe. 

MOLLUSOA. 

CBPHAIiOPODA. 

72.  Loligo  Pealei  Lesnenr. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

73.  Loligo  Pealei  Lesueur.    Young. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay.,  Mass.,  7  fath. 


74.  Loligo  Pealei  Lesneur.    Tonng. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I.,  10  to  20 
fath. 

75.  Loligo  Pealei  Lesneur.    Eggs. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

76.  Heteroteuthis  tenera  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  85  to 
225  fath. 

77.  Octopus  Bairdii  Verrill. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  200  to 
388  fath. 

QASTROPODA. 

78.  Fulgor  carica  Conrad.    Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

79.  Fulgor  oarica  Conrad. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

80.  SycotypusoanalioulatusGill.  Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Southern  New  England. 

81.  Syootypos  oanaliculatos  GilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn. 

82.  Neptunea  propinqua  (Alder). 
U.8.F.C.— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  65  to 

300  fath. 

83.  Neptunea    (SiphoneUa)    pygmasa 

Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  65  to 
150  fath. 

84.  Neptunea  Stimpeoni  var.  (Moroh). 
U.S.F.C.— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  40  to 

100  fath. 

85.  Buooinum  undatum  Linn^. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass., 
28  to  40  fath. 

86.  Tritia  trivittata  H.  and  A.  Adams. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

87.  nyanassa  obsoleta  Stimp. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

88.  Uroealpinz  cinerea  Stimp. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 
89*  Eupleura  caudata  Stimp. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

90.  Purpura  lapillus  Lamarck. 
U,  8,  F.C.— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

91.  Astyria  lunata  (Say)  DalL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

92.  Anaohis  avara  (Say).    Perk. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

93.  Lunatia  heroa  H.  &  A.  Adams.    Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

94.  Neverita  duplicata  Stimp.    Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 
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95.  Cingula  Jan-Mayenl  (Fr.)  VerrUl. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  238  to 

500  fath. 

96.  Littoiina  Uttorea  Menke. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  B.  L,  shore. 

97.  Littoiina  palliata  Gould. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

98.  Littorina  rudis  Gould. 

U.  S.  F.  (\— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

99.  Bittiam  nigrum  (Totten)  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

100.  Crepidula  fomioata  Lam. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

101.  Crepi4nla  oonvexa  Say.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  B.  L 

102.  Crepidula  plana  Say. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

103.  Acmaea  testudinalis  Han. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me.,  shore. 

104.  Fiona  nobilis  Aid.  &  Han. 
U.S.F.C.— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  sur- 
face. 

105.  Pleurobranchia  tarda  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  65  to 
200  fath. 

106.  Scaphander  puncto-strlatos  (Mi- 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  115  to 
372  fath. 

107.  MelampuB  lineatos  Say. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

108.  Trachydermon  ruber  Carp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me. 

109.  Trachydermon  albas  Carp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me. 

80LEN0C0NCHA. 

110.  Dentaliom  striolatom  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me.,  10  to  30  fath. 

LAMBLLIBRANCHIATA. 

111.  Teredo  megotara  Hanley. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  sur- 
face. 

112.  Clidiophora  trilineata  Carp.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay, Mass., 7  fath. 

113.  Mulinia  lateralis  Gray.    Young. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

114.  CallisU  oonvexa  H.&  A.  Ad.  Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

115.  Tottenia  gemma  Perkins.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Provincetown,  Mass.,  shore. 


116.  Cyprina  islandica  Lam.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

117.  Loiipes  lena  Verrill  &  Smith. 

U.  S.  F.  C^— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  85  to- 
120  fath. 

118.  Venericardia  boreallB  Carp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I.,  13  to  15  fath. 

119.  Astarte  undata  Gould. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L,  20  to^ 
27  fath. 

120.  Astarte  crenata  Gray. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  100  to- 
365  fath. 

121.  Nucnla  prozima  Say.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

122.  Nucula  prozima  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

123.  Toldia  limatula  Woodward. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L,  11 
fath. 

124.  Toldia  sapotilla  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 76  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 100  fath. 

125.  Toldiathraciformia(Storer)  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Gulf  of  Maine,  50  to  100  feth. 

126.  Scapharca  transversa  Ad.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Now  Haven,  Conni 

127.  Limopsis  minnta  (Phil.). 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  238  ta 
365  fath. 

128.  Modiola  modiolus  Tnrton. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Maine. 

129.  Modiola  plicatula  Lam. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  L,  shore. 

130.  Mytilns  edulis  Linn. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

131.  Pecten  irradians  Lam. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Provincetown,  Mass.,  shore. 

132.  Pecten  tennicostatns  Mighels. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  45  fath. 

133.  Pecten  tenuioostatos  Mighels.  Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C.--Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

134.  Pecten  vitreus  Woodward. 
U.S.F.C.— Off    Martha's  Vineyard,   300 

to  458  fath. 

135.  Anemia  glabra  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  5  f&tlu 

TUNIOATA. 

136.  Ascidiopsis  complanata  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  iaiOu- 
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137.  dona  oceUata  VeirilL 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

138.  Molgnla  manhatteiuiis  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  shore. 

139.  Halocynthia  partHa  VerrilL 
U.S.F  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

140.  Halocynthia  pyiiionniB  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me. 

141.  Boltenia  Bolteni  (Linn^.) 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15 fath. 

142.  Perophora  viridis  VerrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Maas.,  shore. 

143.  Botryllus  Oouldli  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  L 

144.  Botryllus  Oouldil  VerriU. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

145.  AmoroBoium  pellucidom  VerriU. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

146.  AmoroBcium  steUatom  VerrUl. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

147.  Amoroecium  oonsteUatom  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

148.  Leptoclinum  albidum  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

149.  Salpa  Caboti  Desor. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  L,  surface. 

150.  Salpa.     (Large  species.) 
U.8.F.C.— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  sur- 
face. 

MOLLUSCOIDA. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

151.  Terebratnlina  septentrionalis  Gr. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fath. 


POLTZOA. 

152.  Biig;iila  tnrrita  VerrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C.--VJneyard  Soimd,  Maat. 

153.  Bugula  Morrayana  Bn^ 
U.  S.  F.  C.-Off  Cape  Cod,  Mam. 

154.  Oamallaria  lorioata  Busk. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

155.  Xnectra  pilosa  Fisoh. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

156.  Lepralia  amerlcana  VerriU. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  I. 

157.  Diaeopora  nitida  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 


Dry. 


EOHINODERMATA. 

HOLOTHITRIOIDEA 

158.  Thyone  Bxlaremi  Selenka. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass., shore. 

159.  Leptosynapta  Qirardii  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

ECHINOIDEA. 

160.  Schizaster  fragilia  (Dub.  <&  Eor.) 
Dry. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha^s  Vineyard,  100  to 
258  fath. 

161.  EchinarachniuB  parma  Gray.  Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mass. 

162.  Strongylocentrotus    drobachien- 

aifl  A.  Ag. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

163.  Arbada  ponctulata  Gray. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  I.,  shore. 

ASTERIOIDBA. 

164.  Asterias  Fotbeali  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  L,  shore. 

165.  Asteriaa  vulgaris  VerrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha^s  Vineyard,  20  to 
50  fath. 

166.  Asterias  stellionura  Perrier. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  NovaSootia,  90  to200fatL 

167.  Leptasterlas  oompta  VerriU. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Block  Id.,  R.  I.,  27  fath. 

168.  Leptasterlas  oompta  VerrilL 

U.  8.  F.  C.--Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  25  to 
55  fath. 

169.  Stephanasterias  albiila  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— 80  miles  off  Nantucket,  94  ftth. 

170.  Hippasterla  phrygiaiia  Ag.    Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Gulf  of  Maine,  50  to  100  fS^th. 

171.  Czibrella  sangoinolenta  Lfitk. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Bay  of  Fnndy,  10  to  20  &th. 
172.— Odontaster  hispidos  VeirilL 
U.S.F.C.— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  70  to 

200  fath. 

173.  Ctenodisoas  ori^>ata8  D.  and  Kor. 
U.  S.  F.  C— MassachnsettaBay. 

174.  Azohaater  americanns  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

175.  Azohaater  Agamri«ii  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

176.  Arohaater  Floras  VerrilL 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  fM  to 
350  fath. 
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OPHII7ROIDEA. 

177.  Ophiopholis  aouleata  Gray. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Golf  of  Maine. 

178.  Ophiopholis  aouleata  Gray. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  130  to 
200  fath. 

179.  Ophioglypha  Sarsii  Lyman. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martba'8  Vineyard,  Mass., 
45  fath. 

180.  Ophioglypha  Saraii  Lym.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha'rf  Vineyard,  Mass. 

181.  Ophiosoolex  glacialis  M.  <&  Tr. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  200  to 

258  fath. 

182.  Ophiocnida  olivaoea  Lyman. 

U.  S.  F.  Ot— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  85  to 
125  fath. 

183.  Ophiacantha  millespina  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C.~Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  130  to 

260  fath. 

•  184.  Amphinra  maoilenta  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  61  fath. 

185.  Astrophyton  Agaasizii  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Cape  Cod,  Maas.,  20  to  30 
fath. 

186.  A8troph3rton     Agasaizii     Stimp. 
Dry, 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Cape  Cod,  20  to  30  fath. 

CRINOIDEA. 

187.  Antedon  dentatom  (Say)  VerrilL 

(=  Saraii  D.  &  K.) 
U.  S.  F.  C— 75  miles  S.  of  Nantucket,  146 
fath. 

188.  Antedon  dentatom  (Say)  V.  (= 

Saraii  D.  <&  K.) 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  183  to 
268  fath. 

CCELENTERATA. 

ANTHOZOA. 

189.  Pannatnla  aouleata  Dan. 

U.  S.  F.  C— as  mUea  S.  of  Martha's  Vhie* 
yard,  202  fath. 

190.  Renilla  reniformis. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Beaufort,  N.  C. 

191.  AcaneUa  Normani  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

192.  Aloyonlum  oameum  Ag. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Cape  Cod,  20  to  25  fath. 


193.  Metridiom  marginatum  Edw.&H. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

194.  Sagartia  abyaaloola  VerrilL 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  100  to 
300  fath. 

JL95.  Urtioina  nodoaa  VerrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C— 80  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 160  fath. 

196.  Halocampa  produota  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C. — Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

197.  Epizoanthus  ameriosmua  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— 75  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. B6  fath. 

198.  Epizoanthus  paguriphila  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— 87  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 312  fath. 

ETTDROIDEA 

199.  Obelia  geniculata  Ilincks. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Newport,  R.  L,  13  fath. 

200.  Sertul2U'ella  triouspidata  Hincks. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Geor;<e'8  Bank,  30  to  50  fath. 

201.  Sertiilaria  cupresaina  Linn^. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Nova  Scotia. 

202.  Sertularia  pumila  Linn6. 
U.  8.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn. 

203.  Diphaaia  follas  Agassiz. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15 fath. 

204.  Qlobioapa  tiarella  Ayres. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  I. 

PORIFERA. 
SILICEA. 

205.  Miorociona  prollfera  VerrilL    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn. 

206.  Bliorooiona  prollfera  VerriU.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

207.  Cliona  anlphurea  VerriU. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. ,  4  fath. 

208.  Subeiltea  oompacta  VerriU. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Massachusetts  Bay. 

209.  Tethya  gravata  Hyatt. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  5  £Aih. 

PROTOZOA. 

RHIZOPODA. 

210.  Astrorbiza  arenaoea.    (Soh.) 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Block  Island,  B.  I. ,  28  fath. 
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I^lST  OF  niABIIVB  INTBBTBRRATBS  FROIH  THB  NBIT  BNGIiANI^ 
COAST,  DISTBIBVTBD  BIT  THB  VNITBB  STATES  NATIONAI. 
mUSEVIII. 

Series  III. — Educational  Series. 
Prepared  by  Richard  Rathbux. 

The  United  States  National  Museum,  having  received  frequent  appli- 
cations for  collections  representing  the  principal  groups  of  marine  in- 
vertebrate animals  occurring  upon  our  coast,  and  suitable  for  class 
demonstration,  in  connection  with  zoological  lectures,  has  prepared  fifty- 
collections  of  this  character,  for  distribution  the  present  winter.  The 
specimens  necessary  for  this  undertaking  have  been  selected  from  among 
the  duplicates  accumulated  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in 
their  explorations  of  the  New  England  coast,  and,  therefore,  represent 
only  those  groups  which  occur  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  that  region.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge  these 
sets,  as  many  of  the  representative  species,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  include  in  them,  are  of  too  rare  occurrence,  and  have  been  collected 
only  in  small  numbers. 

The  si>ecimens  are  all  preserved  in  alcohol,  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  list,  and  each  set  contains  all  the  species  enumerated. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November,  1881. 


CRUSTACEA. 

DECAPODA. 

1.  GtolaBixnmi  pagnaz  Smith. 

Fiddler  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C.^New  Haven,  Conn.,  shore. 

2.  CaUinectes  haatatus  Ordway. 

Blue  Crab;  Edible  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Chesapeake  Bay. 

3.  Canoer  irroratos  Say. 

Rock  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

4.  Libinia  emarginata  Leach. 

Spider  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

5.  Eaprognatha  rasteUifera  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 74  miles  S.  of  Nantucket  Id., 
76  fath. 

6.  Hlppa  talpoida  Say. 

Sand  Bug;  Bait  Bug. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  shore. 

7.  Eupagaras  poHicaris  Stimp. 

Hermit  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—New  Hayen,  Conn. 


8.  EupaguruB  longicarpus  Stimp. 

Hermit  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  5  to 
15  fath. 

9.  Pfurapagurus  pilosimanus  Smith. 

Hairy-clawed  Hermit  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— 87  miles  S.  of  Martha^s  Vine- 
yard, 312  fath. 

10.  Monida,  sp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 73  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 65  fath. 

11.  HomaruB  americanmi  £dw. 
American  Lobster. 

U.  8.  F.  C.—New  England  coast. 

12.  Crangon  vulgaris  Fabr. 
Common  SHRiiiP. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

13.  Pandalus  leptooems  Smith. 
Deep-water  Prawn. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 60  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard,  45  fath. 

14.  Paleemonetes  vnlgaris  Stimp. 
Common  Prawn. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 
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8CHIZOPODA. 

15.  Thyvanopoda  norvegioa  M.  Sara. 
Surface  Shrimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Bay  of  Pundy,  Bnrface. 

ABffPHIPODA. 

16.  Orohestia  agilia  Smith. 
Sand  Flea;  Beach  Flea. 

U.  S.F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

17.  Taloroheatia  longiconils  Smith. 
Large  Sand  Flea. 

U.  S.  F,JD. — New  Hayen,  Conn.,  shore. 

18.  PtUooheima  pingnis  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C.--Long  Id.  Sd.,  off  Noank,  Conn. 

I80P0DA. 

19.  Idotea  robusta  Kroyer. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Block  Id.,  R.  L,  snifEUse. 

20.  Iiigla  ooeanloa  Fabr. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore, 

BNT0M08TRACA. 

21.  Artemia  graoUis  Verrill. 
Brine  Shrimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn. 

22.  Temora  longioornis  MtUler. 
Menhaden  feed. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Block  Id.  Sound,  surface. 

CIRRIPEDIA. 

23.  Lepaa  fsuioioiilaxifl  Ellis  and  SoL 
Clear  Goose  Barnacle. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — ^Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  sur- 
face. 

24.  Lepaa  anatifera  Linn. 
Goose  Barnacle. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 100  miles  off  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, surface. 

25.  Balanua  balanoidea  Stimp.    Dry. 
Rock  Barnacle  ;  Acorn  Shell. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — ^New  Haven,  Conn.,  shore. 

MEROSTOMATA. 

26.  Limnlua  Pdyphemoa  Latr.    Dry. 
King  Crab;  Horse-shoe  Crab. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — ^Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  shore. 

ANNELIDA. 

CH2tTOPODA. 

27.  Lepidonotoa  aqaamatua  Kinb. 
U.  S.  F.  C.  —Bay  of  Fundy. 

28.  Laatmatonlca  armata  Veirill. 

U.  S.  F.  C.  —Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  100- 
dOOfath. 
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29.  Nephthya  oasca  Johnst. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  shore. 

30.  Nereia  vlreiia  Malmgren. 
Clam  Worm  ;  Bait  Worm. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

31.  HyallnGsoia  artifaz  Verrill. 
Deep  Sea,  Tube-dwelling  Worm. 

U.S.F.C.— 80  miles  off   Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 192fath. 

32.  HyalincBoia  artifex  Verrill.    Dry. 
(Tubes  only), 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha^s  Vineyard,  Mass., 
about  200  fath. 

OEPHTREA. 

33.  Phasooloaoma  Qooldii  Dies. 
(SiPJNCULOiD  Worm.) 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

34.  Phaaoolion  Strombi  TheeL 
(SiPUNCULOiD  Worm.) 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  16 
fath. 

CHiEITOONATHA. 

35.  Sagitta  elegana  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sd.,  Mass.,  surface. 

MOLLUSCA. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

36.  Loligo  Pealei  Lesueur. 
Squid. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

37.  Loligo  Pealei  Lesueur.    Eggs. 
Squid. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

GASTROPODA. 

38.  Buooinum  undatom  Linn. 
Whelk. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me.,  shore. 

39.  Tritia  trivitUta  H.  <&  A.  Ad. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

40.  Hyanaasa  obaoleta  Stimpson. 
Black  Mud-snail. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Glouoester,  Mass.,  shore. 

41.  Purpura  lapiUos  Lamarck. 
Purple. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Bamstahle,  Mass.,  shore. 

42.  Littorina  littorea  Menke. 
Periwinkle. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Gloucester,  Mass.,  shore. 

43.  Littorina  palliata  Qould. 
Small  Periwinkle. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Gloucester,  Mass.,  shore, 

march  8,  1889. 
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44.  Crepidnla  fomicata  Lam.    Dry. 
Doublb-Decksr  ;  BoatShbll. 

U.  S.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conii. 

45.  Traohydennon  albas  Carp. 
U.  S.  F.  C.  — Ea8Q)ort,  Me. 

46.  Acmaea  testudlDalis  Han. 
Limpet. 

U.  S.  F.  C— F^astport,  Me.,  shore. 

47.  Melampas  Uneatos  Say. 
Salt-marsh  Snail. 

U.  a  F.  C— Newport,  E.  I.,  shore. 
80LEN0C0NCHA. 

48.  Dantaliom  striolatnm  Stimp. 
U.  a  F.  C.  — Eastport,  Me. 

LAMBLUBRANCHIATA. 

49.  Mya  arexiaria  Linn. 
Long  Clam. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Gloacester,  Mass.,  shore. 

50.  Clidlophora  triUneata  Carp.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  7  fath. 

51.  Malinia  lateralis  Gray.    Tonng. 
U.  S.  F.  C.~Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

52.  Venus  meroexiaria  Linn. 
Round  Clam;  Quahog. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Southern  New  England. 

53.  Tottenia  gemma  Perkins.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Provihcetown,  Mass.,  shore. 

54.  Nuoula  prozima  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

55.  Mytllas  edulis  Linn. 
Common  Mussel. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  piles  of 
wharves. 

56.  Modiola  modioliis  Torton. 
Horse  Mussel. 

U.  S.  F.  C.--£astport,  Me.,  shore. 

57.  Modiola  plicatula  Lamarck. 
Ribbed  Mussel. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

58.  Peoten  irradiana  Lam. 
Common  Scollop. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

59.  Peoten  tennioostatna  Mighels. 
Smooth  Scollop. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  45  fath. 

60.  Peoten  tennioostatna  Mighels.  Dry. 
Smooth  Scollop. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Oflf  Martha's  Vineyard. 

61.  Afiftiwift  glabra  Verrill. 
Silver-shell;  Gold-shell;  Jinolb- 

SHELL. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  5  flath. 


62.  Ostrea  Virginlana  Lister.    Dry. 
Oyster. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Chesapeake  Bay. 

TUNICATA. 

63.  Asoidiopsia  oomplanata  Verrill. 
Sea  Potato. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fath. 

64.  Molgnla  manhattensia  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Race  Point,  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
shore. 

65.  Halooynthia  partita  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  shere. 

66.  Boltenia  Boltenl  (Linn.) 
Stemmed  Sea-peach. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Eaetport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fath. 

67.  Botryllua  Oouldii  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  L 

68.  AmorcBoinm  pellnoidnm  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

69.  AmoroBoinm  steUatom  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

70.  AmorcBoinm  oonatellatom  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

71.  Leptoolinnm  albidnm  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Ma8S.,14&th. 

72.  Ekdpa  Caboti  Desor. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  L,  surface. 

MOLLUSOOIDA. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

73.  Terebratnlinaaeptentrionalis  Gray. 
Lamp  Shell. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15 fath. 

POLTZOA. 

74.  Bngnlatnrxita  Verrill. 
U.S.F.C.— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  4 

fath. 

75.  Blectra  pllosa  Fisch. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

76.  Lepralla  amexicana  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Newport  Harbor,  R.  I. 

EOHINODERMATA. 

HOLOTHURIOIDBA. 

77.  Thyone  Bxlarena  Selenka. 
Sea-cucumbeb. 

U.  S.  F.  C.--Wood'B  Holl,  Mass.,  shore. 

ECHINOIDEA. 

78.  Strongylooentrotns  didbaohlenaia 

A.Ag. 
Common  Sea-ubchdi;  Green  Sea 

BOG. 

U.  &  F.  C— Off  Newp<Mrt,  R.  L 
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79.  Arbada  ptmotiilata  Gray. 

PUBPLB  SeA-UKOHIN. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  E.  I.,  shore. 

80.  Bohinaraohniiia  panna  Gray.    Dry. 
Sand-dollar. 

U.  a  F.  C— Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mats. 

ASTBRZOIDBA. 

81.  Aateriaa  Forbesli  TerrilL 
Green  Star-fibh. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  L,  shore. 

82.  Iieptaateriaa  oompta  y«rrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C— 18  milee  &  E.  of  Block  Island, 
R.I.,27fath. 

83.  Ctenodiaona  oriapataa  D.  and  Eor. 
Velvet  Star. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Massachusetts  Bay. 

84.  Arohaater  amerioanua  VerrilL 

U.  &  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Yineyard,  Mass., 
abont  200  fath. 

OPHinROIDSA. 

85.  Ophlopholia  aonleata  Gray. 
Variegated  Serpent-star. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Golf  of  Maine. 

86.  Ophloglypha  Sarail  Lyman. 
Sar8'  Serpent-star. 

U.  S.  F,  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  45&th, 

87.  Ophloglypha  Sarail  Lyman.    Dry. 
Sars'  Serpent-star. 

U.  S.  F;  C— Off  Martha^s  Vineyard,  Mass., 

abont  200  £ath. 
8a  Aatrophyton  Agaiafall  Stimp. 

Basket-fish. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

CRZNOIDSA. 

89.  Antedon  dentatom  (say)  V.  (=  Sarsii 

D.  &  E.).     See  No.  187,  page  303.) 
Feather  Star. 
U.S.F.C.— 75  mUes  S.  of  Nantncket,  146 
fikth. 

CCELENTERATA. 

ANTHOZOA. 

90.  Pennatola  aonlaata  Dan. 
Spiny  Sea-feather. 

U.  &  F.  C— 82  miles  S.  of  Martha^s  Vine- 
yard, 902  fiiilli. 


91.  AoaneUa  Normani  Verrill. 
Jointed  Bush-coral. 

U.  S.  F.  C.-Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  about 
200  fath. 

92.  Primnoa  reaeda  VerrilL 
Bush-coral. 

U.  &  F.  C— Fishing  Banks,  off  Nova  Sco- 
tia. 

93.  Urtioiiia  nodoaa  VerrilL 
Warty  Sea-rose. 

U.  S.  F.  C.-«0  mUee  S.  of  Martha's  Tine- 
yard,  160  &th. 

94.  Bpiaoanthoa  amarioamia  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— 75  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 86  fath. 

95.  Episoanthtia  paguxiphila  VerrilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— 87  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 86  fath. 

HTDROIDSA. 

96.  Obelia  genionlata  Hincks. 

U.  a  F.  C.-Off  Block  Island,  R.  L,  13  fath. 

97.  DiphaaiafBdlaxAgassiz. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fath 

98.  Olobioepa  tiarella  Ayres. 
U.  a  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  E.  L 

PORIFERA. 


BILICBA. 


99. 


Dry. 


Dry. 


Chalina  ootilata  Bowerb. 

FmOER-SPONGE. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  B.  L 

100.  Subexltea  oompaota  VerrilL 
U.  &  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

101.  Cliona  BolphTirea  Verrill. 
Boring  Sponge. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

PROTOZOA. 

.      RHIZOPODA 

102.  Aatrorhisa  arenaoea  (Sch.) 

U.  8.  F.  C— 20  mUes  a  £.  of  Block  Island, 
B.L,28iath. 
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CATAIiO«lJB  OF  A  COI4I1BCTION  OF  JTAPAlfESB  ITOODS  PRB9B1VTBD 
TO  THB  VNITBD  9TATBS  NATIONAI.  9I1JSBIJ1II  BY  THB  UNITEBSITV 
OF  TOiUO»  JTAPAN. 

The  collection  of  woods  recently  presented  to  the  National  Maseum 
by  the  University  of  Tokio,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  herewith  presented, 
has  been  prepared  in  a  very  unique  and  artistic  manner.  Each  kind  of 
wood  is  represented  by  a  x>olished  panel  about  9  by  12  inches  in  dimen- 
sion, upon  which  are  painted,  in  color,  accurate  delineations  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  finit  of  the  tree.  Each  panel  is  framed  between 
strips  of  wood  sawn  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  tree,  and  covered 
with  bark  provided  with  corner  pieces,  which  are  round  blocks  cut 
transversely  from  branches  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  catalogue 
of  this  collection  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  who  has 
supplied  the  modem  approved  names  for  such  species  as  are  labeled 
with  the  older  synonyms.  In  a  few  cases  no  authority  could  be  found 
for  the  name  given,  while  in  others  the  species  are  not  named  and  have 
been  provisionally  determined. 

MAaNOLLlOKS. 

1.  Illicium  anisatum^  L. 

2.  Magnolia  hypoleucay  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

BIXJNEJE. 

3.  Id€9ia  polyoarpaj  Maxim. 

TERNSTBCBMLiOE^BL 

4.  Uurya  Japonicaj  Thunb. 

5.  Stuartia  monadelphOj  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

6.  Camellia  Saruiguaj  Thunb. 

7.  Camellia  Japonicaj  L. 

MALVAOKa:. 

&  Hibi80U8  Syriaeusj  L. 

TILLLCEJB!. 

9.  TiUa  Mandsehwricay  Maxim. 

BUTAOB^L 

10.  Xanthoxylum  piperitunij  DO. 

11.  Citrus  trifoliataj  L. 

12.  Citrus  vulgar%s(^\  Biss. 

SIMABUBE.& 

13.  Picrasma  aiUmthaides^  Planch. 
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HELIACE^. 

14.  Melia  Azedar(ichj  Adans. 


15.  Ilex8ieboldi{^). 

16.  Ilex  integray  Thunb. 

17.  Ilex  crenataj  Thunb. 

OELASTBINEJB. 

18.  JSuonymus  Steboldianus,  Blum. 

BHAMNEiB. 

19.  Zizyphus  vulgaris j  Lam. 

20.  Movenia  duloisj  Thunb. 

SAPINDAOEJS. 

21.  Msculua  turbinata  (t). 

22.  Swpindus  Mticorossiy  Gaertn. 

23.  Acer  palmatumj  Thunb. 

24.  Acer  spicatum  (t),  Lam. 


lUCINE^. 

r 

i 


ANAOABDIAOE^ 


25.  Rhus  semialatay  Murr. 

26.  Bhus  succedaneay  L. 

27.  Rhus  verniciferaj  DO. 


LEOUMINOS^. 


28.  Sophora  Japanica  (t),  L. 

29.  Oleditschia  SinensiSj  Lam. 
[Q.  Japonicay  Lodd.]      • 

30.  AVbizzia  Julibrissiny  Durazz. 

BOSACE.S. 

31.  Prunus  Persica^  Benth.  &  Hook. 
[Amygdalus  Persicay  L.J 

32.  Prunus  MumCy  Sieb.  &  Zucp. 

33.  Prunus  ssiari{%)y  Fr. 

34.  Prunus  Japonicay  Thunb.    (1.) 

35.  PruntLS  Japonicay  Thunb.    (2.) 

36.  Prunus  pseudO'CerasuSy  Steud. 

37.  Prunus  subhirtella  (t). 

38.  Pirus  ChinensiSy  Boxb. 

39.  Pirus  communiSy  L.,  [var.  Sinensis^]. 

40.  Phoilnia  Japonicay  Benth.  &  Hook. 

41.  Photinia  glaAra,  Maxim. 
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OOBNACE^. 

42.  Comus  officinal%8y  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

43.  Comus  hrachypoda^  0.  A.  Mey. 

OAPRIFOLIACE^BL 

44.  8<xMhu<ms  racemosa^Jj. 

EBENACE.^ 

45.  Diospyros  KaMyli. 

46.  IHospyros  LotuSy  L. 

STTBACEJS. 

47.  Styrax  Japonioumy  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

OLEACE.^ 

48.  Olea  Aqu\foliumj  Thunb. 

49.  Olea  fragraTiSy  Thunb. 

50.  Ligustrum  Ibotay  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

51.  Idgmtrum  Japonicumj  Thunb. 

BOBOPHULABINEJB. 

52.  Paulownia  imperialiSy  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

GESNEBACE^. 

53.  Didymocarpus  Japonicus,  Benth.  &  Hook. 
[Rotlera  Japonica  Spreng.J 

YEBBENACEJE. 

54.  Vitex  cannabifoliaj  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

55.  Clerodendron  trichotomumj  Thanb. 

LAUBINE^SI. 

56.  Cinnamomum  Loureirii,  Nees. 

EL.SIAGNACEJEL 

57.  Elceagnus  pungensy  Thanb. 

,XTBTIOACB-fiL 

58.  Zelkova  cumminatay  Planch. 
[Planera  Kakiy  hort.| 
[Zelkowa  Kedki  (t).] 

59.  Celtia  SinensiSy  Pers. 

60..  Aphananthe  asperay  Planch. 
61.  Morus  albay  L. 
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JUaLANDEwS. 

62.  Juglans  Sieboldiana^  Maxim. 

63.  Juglans  Mandchaurica^  Maxim. 

64.  Fteroearya  rhoifoliaj  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

CUPULIFSBJi. 

65.  Alnus  maritimay  Nutt. 

66.  Alnus  incanay  L. 

67.  Quereus  dentata,  Thanb. 

6S.  Quereus  glanduUferaj  Blame. 

69.  Quereus  serrata,  Thunb. 

70.  Quereus  glabra^  Thanb. 

71.  Quereus  aeutUj  Thanb.    (1.) 

72.  Quereus  aeutaj  Thanb.    (2.) 

73.  Quereus  glauea^  Thanb. 

74.  Quereus  euspidata^  Thanb. 

75.  Castanea  vulgaris^  Lam. 

SALICINBJB. 

76.  Salix  Burgeriana  (t). 

OONIFEBJB. 

77.  Thuya  sqiiarrosay  Benth  &  Hook. 
[Retinospora  squarrosa^  Sieb.  &  Zacc.j 
[Thuyopsis  squarrosa  (!).] 

78.  Thuya  orientaliSy  L. 
[Biota  orientaliSj  Don.] 

79.  Thuya  obtusay  Mill. 
[Betinospora  obtusa,  Sieb.  &  Zacc.] 
[Cliamceeyparis  obtusa,  Endl.] 

80.  Thuya  pisi/era,  Benth.  &  Hook. 
[Retinospora  pisifera^  Sieb.  &  Zacc.] 
[Chamceeyparis  pisifera^  Endl.] 

81.  Thuya  plumosa^  Benth.  &  Hook.  $ 
[Chammeyparis  sp.] 

82.  Orypionieria  Japonica^  Don. 

83.  Torreya  nuciferay  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

84.  Ginkgo  bilobay  L. 

85.  Pinus  KoraiensiSy  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

86.  Pinus  parvijlora,  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

87.  Pinus  densifloray  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 
SS.  Pinus  Thunbergiiy  Parlat. 

89.  Abies  firmay  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

PALHAOEJB. 

90.  Chamcerops  exeelsa,  Thanb. 
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A  PARTIAIi  BIBIiIO«RAPHT  OF  THE  FI9HBS  OF  TBDB  PACIFIC 
€OAfi»T  OF  THE  IJIVITEB  STATES  ANB  OF  AliASKA,  FOB  TBDB 
YEAR  1880. 

By  TARLETOM  H.  BEAN. 

We  have,  in  Bulletin  11  of  the  United  States  National  Mnseum,  a 
bibliography  of  the  fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
brought  up  to  the  end  of  1879,  by  Prof.  Theodore  Gill.  There  was, 
however,  such  great  activity  of  publication  during  1880  on  the  fishes  of 
the  same  waters  that  I  have  collected  the  titles  of  papers  in  the  princi- 
pal works  referring  to  the  region,  in  order  to  make  them  immediately 
available  in  coi^junction  with  the  Bulletin  already  printed. 

The  titles  are  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  in  the  order  of 
their  publication;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  this  order  was  not  ascer- 
tained, and  they  are  simply  placed  with  those  published  in  the  same 
month. 

1879— Description  of  a  now  fish  from  Alaska  (Anarrhiehas  lepturue),  with  notes  upon 
other  species  of  the  genus  Anarrhiehas,  By  Tarleton  EL  Bean.  <Proc.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Musenra,  v.  2,  pp.  212-218,  Dec.  6,  1879. 

[Measnrements  of  Anarrhiehat  lepturut,  A.  Ivpiu,  A,  laisfr<m$.    Synopsis  of  all  the 
species.] 
18§0- 

Notes  on  certain  typical  specimens  of  American  fishes  in  the  British  Mnsenm 
and  in  the  Moseam  d'Histoire  NatoreUe  at  Paris.    By  David  8.  Jordaxi, 
M.  D.    <Ptoc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  2,  Jan.  20,  1880. 
[OercOichthyt  emningi  GOxithr.  notioed  at  page  226.] 
Descriptions  of  new  species  of  North  American  fishes.    By  David  8.  Jordan. 
<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  2,  pp.  235-241,  Jan.  20,  1880. 
[Xiphitter  proposed  as  a  sabstitate  for  Xipkidion  Girard,  at  p.  241.] 
The  salmon  industries  of  Oregon.    <^The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  pp.  573- 

574,  vol.  xvi.  No.  iv,  Feh.,  1880. 
On  the  Pacific  species  of  Cautolatilus.     By  VT.  N.  Lockington.     <Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  pp.  13-19  (sig.  2),  March  23,  1880. 
»  [OavioUUUui  anomaUu  (Cooper)  Gill  and  C  afinii  GiU  are  coi\|ectiired  to  be  identical 

with  C  prineept  (Jenjns)  GilL  The  material  upon  which  the  above  paper  is  based  is  in- 
sufficient to  establish  the  synonymy  proposed.  Without  some  explanation  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  understand  the  table  of  dimensions  on  page  17:  the  third  column  of  figures, 
beginning  with  301,  and  the  second  oolnmn,  beginning  with  10.05  inches,  should  be  trans- 
posed. The  columns  beginning  with  30|  and  2H  should  have  this  heading:  "Hundredths 
of  total  length." 

Descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  of  fishes  from  the  coast  of  Califomia. 
By  W.  N.  LoddngtoiL  <Pioo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  2,  pp.  326-^32, 
March  25,  1880. 

[K.  g.  and  n.  s.  Leurynnit  paueideiUy  n.  g.  and  n.  s.  OdonUtpyxittrUpiniOius,  n.  s.  Artediut 
quadriseriatut.  Lewrynnit^Lifeodoptit,  CoUett,  Jids  Gill,  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
▼.  8,  p.  247.  Odontopyxit= Podotheeus,  Jide  Jordan  and  Gilbert,  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
T.  8,  p.  454.] 

Descriptions  of  some  genera  and  species  of  Alaskan  fishes.  By  Tarleton 
H.  Bean.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  2,  pp.  353-359,  March  29,  1880. 

[OoUui  polyaoanthoeephahit  Pallas,  MdUtet  pojpiUOf  n.  g.  and  n.  s.,  DaUia  peetoraU$f  n.  g. 
•ndn.s.1 
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1 8M — Continued. 

Notea  on  a  oolleotion  of  Fishes  from  San  Diego,  California.  By  David  S. 
Jordan  and  Charlea  EL  Gilbert  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Musenni,  y.  3,  pp. 
23-34,  April  26-May  6, 1880. 

[An  aDuotated  list*  of  57  species  which  were  collected  by  the  writers  in  January,  1880. 
The  following  new  genera  are  described:  Boneador  and  Leuretthe$,  and  the  new  species, 
ApKoritUa  atrieauda^  Ikuybatit  dipterurugt  and  Platyrhina  exasperata,] 

Description  of  a  New  Flounder  {XystreuryB  lioUpisyfrom  Santa  Catalina  Island, 

California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles. H*  Gilbert.    <Proo.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mnsenm,  y.  3,  pp.  34-36,  May  6,  1880. 
Description  of  a  new  ray  (Platyrhina  trieeriaia),  from  the  coast  of  California. 

By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  EL  Gilbert.    <Froc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mosenm, 

y.  3,  pp.  36-38,  May  6,  1880. 
Description  of  .a  new  species  of  ''rock  cod"  (SebasUchthya  aerriceps)  from 

the  coast  of  California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  EL  Gilbert. 

<Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  38-40,  May  6,  1880. 

•  On  the  occurrence  of  Cephalo$oylUum  laUcep$  (Dum^ril)  Gill,  on  the  coast  of 
California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Museum,  y.  3.  pp.  40-42,  May  6,  1880. 

On  the  oil  shark  of  Southern  California  (Galeorhinus  galeus).  By  David  8. 
Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp. 
42-43,  May  6, 1880. 

The  surf  smelt  of  the  northwest  coast,  and  the  method  of  taking  them  hy  the 
Quillehute  Indians,  west  coast  of  Washington  Territory.     By  James  G. 
8wan.    <Proc.  U.  S.  N^t.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  43-46,  May  6,  1880. 
[Referring  to  Hypomenu  pretiotut  Girard,  under  the  name  Pt.  oUdut.] 

Description  of  a  new  flounder  (Pleitranichtkya  vfrtioalis),  from  the  coast  of 
Califomia,  with  notes  on  other  species.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles 
H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  49-51,  May  6,  1880. 

[Pleunmeetet  quadrUuberculatui  Pallas  is  here  referred  to  PUuroniehthyi,  bat  is  re- 
stored to  its  proper  genus  in  a  snbseqaent  paper  by  the  same  authors.  The  additional 
species  are  PUurorUehthyt  ccmotus,  Xyttreuryt  UoUpii  and  Athere$thet  (n.  g.)  itomiat  based 
upon  PkUytomaHehthyt  itomia$  Jordan  and  Gilbert] 

Notes  on  sharks  from  the  coast  of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and 
Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  51-52,  May  6, 
1880. 

[PUuraeromylon  Imvii  (Bino)  GUI  recorded  from  Monterey.] 

On  the  generic  relations  of  Platyrhina  exasperata.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and 
Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Ptoc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  p.  53,  May  6,  1880. 
[ZapUryx  (n.  g.)  created  for  this  species.] 

Bemarks  on  the  species  of  the  genus  Chirus  found  in  the  San  Francisco  market, 
including  one  hitherto  undescribed.  By  W.  N.  Looklngton.  <Proo.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  53-57,  May  6,  1880. 

[OMrut  maeulO'teHatuM  (n.  s.),  C  gtUtahi*  and  O.  canstellatu$  are  all  equal  to  Hexa- 
grttmmu*  dseagrammus^  Jlde  Jordan  and  Gilbert,  same  Tolume,  p.  456.] 

Description  of  a  new  fish  from  Alaska  ( Uranidea  microstoma.)     By  VT.  N. 

Looklngton.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  58-59,  May  6,  1880. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  Agonidae  (Bradhyopsia  rerrwcoMw),  from  the 

coast  of  California.    By  VT.  N.  Looklngton.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 

T.  3,  pp.  60-63,  May  6,  1880. 

[Braehyoptii^  GUI,  is  defined  on  page  88.] 
Description  of  a  new  genus  and  some  new  species  of  Califomia  fishes  (looateus 

aniffmatiouM  and  Oamenu  attentuitue).    By  W.  N.  Looklngton.    <Proo.  U. 

&  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  63-^,  May  6-24, 1880. 
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Notes  on  California  fishes. — SalmonidcB,  By  W,  N.  Looklngton.  <Amer. 
Naturalist,  vol.  xiv,  No.  5,  pp.  366-368,  May,  1880. 

[The  •tatement  oonceming  the  unal  rays  of  the  Paoiflo  coaat  salmon  as  distingaiahed 
from  those  of  European  salmon  and  all  tront  may  have  been  obscured  by  some  typograph- 
ical error.  The  list  of  species  on  page  368  should  be  compared  with  Jordan  and  Gilbert's 
list  of  Pacific  coast  species  in  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Hnseom,  iii,  images  452  to  458,  in  order  to 
make  it  agree  with  the  hitest  nomendatore.  Hypometut  olidtu  is  not  Galifomian ;  tho 
CaUfomian  species  is  H,  preiionu,] 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  Sebastickthys  (Sebasiichthya  miniaius),  from 
Monterey  Bay,  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert. 
<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm,  iii,  pp.  70-73,  May  24, 1880. 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  "rock-fish"  (Sebaatichthys  camaiua),  ttom  the 
coast  of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  iu,  pp.  73-75,  May  24,  1880. 

Check  list  of  duplicates  of  North  American  fishes  distributed  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  behalf  the  United  States  National  Museum,  1877-^80. 
By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  toL  3,  pp.  75-116,  May 
24-June  7,*  1880. 

[15  west  coast  species  were  distributed.]  ' 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  ray  (Baia  atelluUiia)  from  Monterey  Califor- 
nia. By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Museum,  iii,  pp.  133-135,  July  2,  1880. 

Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Xipkiater  and  Apodiohtkya,  from  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia.   <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  135-140,  July  2,  1880. 

[XiphUUr  ehirui  n.  s.,  Xiphister  rupettrii  n.  s.,  Ap&diehthytfueorum  n.  s.  The  writers, 
on  page  138,  express  the  opinion  that  Oebediehthya^  Xiphittsr^  and  Apodiehtkya  do  not  rep- 
resent distinct  ftonilles.] 

Description  of  two  new  species  of  Sebaatiokihya  (SebaaHohthya  entomelaa  and  Se- 
baaHehihya  rKodoohloria)y  from  Monterey  Bay,  California.  By  David  8. 
Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  142- 
146,  July  2,  1880. 

[List  of  the  species  of  MfotHehthya  obtained  in  Monterey  Bay,  pp.  145-146.1 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Cremnobaiea  at  San  DiegOj  California.    By 
Rosa  8mith.    <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  147-149,  July  2, 1880. 
lOremnobaUa  inUgripinnia  n.  s.] 

Description  of  a  new  Agonoid  fish  (Braohyqpaia  xyoaUmua),  from  Monterey 
Bay,  CaUfomia.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  iU,  pp.  152-154,  July  2, 1880. 
Description  of  a  new  flounder  {HippogloaaMea  enUa),  from  the  coast  of  CaU- 
fomia. By  David  &  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc.  U.  8.  Nat. 
Museum,  iU,  pp.  154-156,  July  2,  1880. 
The  herring  of  the  Pacific  coast.  By  VT.  N.  Lookington.  <Amer.  Naturalist, 
vol.  xiv.  No.  7,  pp.  518,519,  July,  1880. 

[Distinguishing  characters  of  Olupta  iogax  and  C.  miraXnlia.] 
Ichthyologische  Beitrage  (ix).    Yon  Dr.  Frans  8teindaohner,  wirklichem 
Mitgliede  der  k.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  (Mit  6  Tafeln. )  (Vorgelegt 
in  der  Sitzung  am  15.  Juli  1880. )    <Sitzh.  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.,  B. 
IzxxU,  I  Abth.,  JuU-Heft,  pp.  29  (238-266),  1880. 

II.— Vber  zwei  none  Agonus— Arten  aus  Califomien.    Agonua  (Bracky' 
apaia)  Barkani  n.  sp.,  Taf.  v. 
[From  San  Francisco.    Equals  Braehyopaia  vermeoaut  LocUngton,  aocording  to  Jordan 
andGilbert^  Pioc.  U.  S.  K.  M.,  ill,  p.  882.] 

Agonua  (Braokyopaia)  Anna  n.  sp..  Taut,  vi,  figs.  1-16. 
[Vicinity  of  San  Frsnoisoo.    Equals  Braehyopaia  wyoatemua  Jordan  and  CHlbert,  aocoid- 
faig  to  Jordan  and  GUbert^  cjp.  et  loe.  eit,] 
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III.— Uber  einige  Fiacharten  ana  dem  noidlichen  Japan,  gesammelt 
«  Yom  Professor  Dybowoki 

[8^HUte»  Taetanowskii  n.  s.,  Hypoptycktu  Dybowtkii  n.  g.  and  n.  s.,  CerUronotui  Dy- 
bawtkii  n.  8.,  OentronotUM  Taezanowtkii  n.  8.,  Neozoarest  ptileher  n.  g.  and  n.  8.,  ChuteroHeut 
japonteutn.  a.  Urocentrtu  piettu  Kner  is  referred  to  Chntronotut,  and  Chntronotut  qvin- 
qHsmaeuiatus  Kner  to  Opittkoemitrut  qxtinquetnacHlatug  Kner.  The  tjrpes  of  the  last  two 
speoiea  were  tcom  De  Castriea  Bay,  and  not  fh>m  Phumg  and  Singapore~-<Steind.).] 

Notes  on  new  and  rare  fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  By  "W.  N.  Lockington. 
<Amer.  Naturalist,  vol.  xiv,  No.  8,  pp.  595-600,  Angnst,  1880. 

[Bemarks  on  recent  diaooveries  of  the  writer  and  Jordan  and  G-ilbert,  relative  to  species 
of  SebatHehihytt  PUurotdokfhyi,  LepidoputUk,  AgimidcB,  Embiotoeidas,  Ohiridm,  OoUidof, 
leotUida,  Sec.,  &o.  PlmirogroiMnut  Gill  is  partly  characterised,  lieasorements  of  Tor- 
pedo ea^fomiea  are  given.] 

On  the  identity  of  the  genus  LeurynnU,  Lockington^  with  LyeodopsiSf  CoUett. 
By  Theodore  OilL  <Ptoc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  247-248,  Sept.  4, 
1880. 

[New  combinations— JDyeodopfif  paeijteus  and  Lyeodoptit  pcmeident.] 

Description  of  a  new  Ghiroid  fish,  Myriolepia  ean^fa-f  firom  Monterey  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia.   By  "W.  N.  Lookington.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  248- 
251,  Sept.  4, 1880. 
[MyrioUpii  zonifer  (n.  g.  and  n.  s.).] 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  ray,  Baia  rkinay  from  the  coast  of  California. 
By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert    <Proc  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
iii,  pp.  251-253,  Sept  4,  1880. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  Semitriptenu  from  Alaska.    By  "W.  K.  Look- 
ington.   <Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci  Phila.,  pp.  233-236  (sig.  16),  Sept.  7, 1880. 
[The  supposed  new  species  is  H.  eav^front.    I  have  examined  the  type  in  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  belief  in  its  identity  with  HemUript&' 
i  rui  mnuricanui  (QmeL )  Storer.  1 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  CatoBtomus  (Ckitoitomus  eypho)  frtim  the  Colo- 
rado Biver.  By  'W.  N.  Lookington.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila.,  pp. 
237-240  (sig.  16),  Sept  7,  1880. 

The  eulachon  or  candle-fish  of  the  northwest  coast.  By  James  O.  Swan. 
<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  257-264,  Sept.  15,  1880. 

[It  is  now  known  that  the  sand  smelt  refisRed  to  on  page  258  is  Hyp&menu  pretkmu 
and  not  H.  oUdMt.] 

Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  fishes,  ABceliohthifs  rhodorus  and  Soytalina 
oerdaUf  frt>m  Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and 
Charles  H.  Gilbert  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Museum,  iii,  pp.  264-268,  Sept.  15, 
1880. 

[AteeUdUkys  n.  g.  Oottid,  SeytaUna  n.  g.  Oongrogadid.\ 
NeueGattungenundArtenYonFischen.  Yon  Franz  Steindaohner.  <Anzeig. 
Akad.  Wien,  No.  xiz,  pp.  158-159. 

["N.  g.  Piyekocknmi/U,  Anehariut,  Hypoptyckus,  Neotoanet,  mit  Diagnosen."— ZooL 
Anselger,  iii,  No.  65,  p.  460.  Sept  20, 1880.] 

Description  of  two  new  species  of  Scopeloid  fishes,  8udi9  rimgeaB  and  MyoiO' 
phwm  crenuloTey  from  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  California.     By  David  & 
Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  273- 
^  276,  Sept  28,  1880. 

Do  fiying  fish  flyf  By  C.  O.  Whitman.  <American  Naturalist,  vol.  xiv, 
No.  9,  pp.  641-653,  Sept,  1880. 

Description  of  two  new  species  of  flounders  {ParophryB  ischyurus  and  Hippo- 
glo9wide$  elasBodon),  from  Puget's  Sound.   By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles 
H.  Gilbert    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  276-280,  Sept  28, 1880. 
[Deflnitioii  of  genns  Parophryt  modified,  page  277.] 
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Description  of  a  new  sparoid  fish  {Sparua  hrachyaamus),  from  Lower  California. 
By  "W.  N.  Lookington.  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  284-286,  Sept. 
28,  1880. 
Description  of  seven  new  species  of  Sebastoid  fishes,  from  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia. By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Museum,  iii,  pp.  287-298,  Sept.  28,  1880. 

[New  species:  SebatHehthyt  atrovirem,  rubrivktctui,  vexOlarit,  ehhrottietui,  eontUUaUUf 
rattreUiger  and/iuctoZam  Locklngton  (a  substitate  for  StbatUtfcuciatiut  Girard,  the  nune 
fatdattu  being  preoccupied).] 
Description  of  a  new  Embiotocoid  {Abeona  aurora),  from  Monterey,  California, 
with  notes  on  a  related  species.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H. 
OUbert    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iu,  pp.  299-301,  Sept.  28,  1880. 
[DUrema  brwipinne  Giintfaer  is  considered  a  synonym  of  BnuhyUtiui/renaius  QUI] 
Description  of  a  new  flounder  (PlatysofiiaUdkthys  sUmUas),  from  the  coast  of 
California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert    <Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  301-303,  Sept.  28, 1880. 

[The  writers,  in  a  i>aper  written  later  than  the  aboTO,  bat  pnbliahed  earlier  (op.  eit,  p. 
61),  founded  the  genus  Athm'ttUut  for  this  species.] 

Description  of  a  new  Embiotocoid  fish  (Cymatagaaier  rMooetit),  from  the  coast 
of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Oilbert,  <Proc.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  303-305,  Sept.  28, 1880. 

[BrachyittUufrmatua  Gill  is  referred  to  the  genos  OymatogiuUr.] 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  deep-water  fish  X^oichihye  LoMngtoni),  from 
the  coast  of  California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H  Gilbert. 
<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  305-308,  Sept.  28, 1880. 

[leiehthyt  n.  g.,  representing  a  new  f^unily,  leottaida^  which  is  defined  on  page  807. 
leoHeui  and  leichthyt  compared.] 

Description  of  a  new  Embiotocoid  fish  {Ditrema  airipea),  from  the  coast  of  Cal- 
ifornia.   By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat. 

Museum,  iii,  pp.  320-322,  Sept.  28-Oct.  27,  1880. 
[Phanerodan  Girard  is  considered  a  synonym  of  DUrmna.] 
Description  of  a  new  Scorpffinoidfish  (SeboBtiokthyB  maZi^6r),fromtheooastof 

California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  322-324,  Oct.  27,  1880. 
Note  on  a  new  flat-fish  {Lepidopaeita  iwlepU),  found  in  the  markets  of  San 

Francisco.     By  "W.  N.  Lookington.    <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  p. 

325,  Oct.  27, 1880. 
Note  on  a  forgotten  paper  of  Dr.  Ayres  and  its  bearing  on  the  nomenclature 

of  the  Cyprinoid  fishes  of  the  San  Francisco  markets.    By  David  8.  Jordan. 

<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  325-327,  Oct.  27, 1880. 

[The  paper  referred  to  was  published  in  the  "Daily  Placer  Times  and  Transcript",  Issne 

of  Hay  80, 1854 ;  it  determines  the  nomendatore  of  TeU$te»  gibbo§a,  Orthodon  mieroUpido- 

ettf,  Pogonichthys  maerolepidotuit  and  OcUottomut  oceidmUdUt.] 

Description  of  a  new  Scorp»noid  fish  (Sebaatichthys  prariger),  from  Monterey 

Bay,  California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  ailbert.    <Proc 

U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  327-329,  Oct.  27,  1880. 
Description  of  a  new  Agonoid(^^(miM  vuUus),  from  the  coast  of  California. 

By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 

iii,  pp.  330-332,  Oct.  27,  1880. 

[In  a  foot-note  on  page  832,  Agonui  (BraehyoptU)  Barhani  Steind.  is  stated  to  be  a 

synonym  of  Braehyoptia  verruootua  Lock.,  and  Agonui  {Braehyoptia)  Annta  Steind.  is  said 

to  be  antedated  by  Bntekyopaia  xyaatemua  Jor.  &  Gilb.] 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  Hemirhamphua  {ffemirhaimphna  roaaa),  from  the 
coast  of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proo. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  335-336,  Oct.  27, 1880. 
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Do  flying  fish  fly  T    By  David  8.  Jordan.    <Ainer  Naturalist,  vol.  xiv,  No. 
11,  pp.  804-805,  November,  1880. 

[ObteryfttionB  on  Exoeoehu  oalifomieua  Cktoper.] 
On  the  flight  of  the  flying  fish.    By  C.  O.  Whitman.    <The  Zoologist,  Lon- 
don, Third  Series,  vol.  iv,  No.  47,  November,  1880,  pp.  471-481. 
[  '*  From  the  Amer.  Naturalist  for  September.    Slightly  abridged."] 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  Notidanaid  shark  (Hexanchu8  corinus)^  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.    B^  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H. 
Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  362-355,  Nov.  23-Dec.  21, 1880. 
[Heptrtmekiaa  maeuiatut^  described  on  pages  353  and  854,  Bomniotus  mieroeepJuUuSt 
Lamna  eomiiMeo,  and  Sulamia  sp.  are  noted  as  additions  to  the  list  of  sharks  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  1 

An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fishes.    By  Albert  C.  L.  Q.  Qiinther,  M.  A., 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Department  in  the  British 
Museum.    Edingburgh,  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1880. 
I  West  coast  spedes  are  frequently  referred  to.] 


CATAIiOQITB  OF  OIiI>  WORI^D  BIRI^S   IN  TBTB  VIVITED  STATBS 
NATION  A  I.    nilJSEUIIl. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOWAT. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  species  of  extra-American  birds  at 
present  represented  in  the  collection  of  the  IT.  S.  National  Maseum, 
numbered,  named,  and  classified  according  to  Gray's  '^Hand-list."* 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  render  apparent  the  desiderata  of  the 
National  Museum  in  the  way  of  Old  World  birds,  so  that  museums  or 
individuals  desiring  to  make  exchanges  may  know  what  species  are 
wanted.  Genera  and  subgenera  not  now  in  the  collection,  are  the 
chief  desiderata,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  them  are  desired,  especially 
of  forms  belonging  or  nearly  related  to  groups  which  Jire  represented  in 
the  American  avian-fauna. 


Fam.  GYPwETID^  (I,  p.  1). 
1.  Gypaetus  harhatus. 

Fam.  VULTURIDJB. 
Subfam.  Vulturinje  (I,  p.  i). 
3.  Vultur  monachus. 
5.  Otogyps  auricularis. 
8.  Gyx»8fulyns. 
11.  bengalensis. 

Subfam.  Neophronina  (I,  p.  4). 
21.  Neophron  percnopterus. 
Fam.  FALCONIDJE. 
Subfam.  Buteonin^  (I,  p.  6). 
36.  Buteo  vulgaris. 
38.  plumipes.    (Juv.) 


81.  Archibuteo  lagopus. 

84.  asiaticus.    (Juv.) 

85.  hemilasius.    (Juv.) 

Subfam.  Aquiline  (I,  p.  10). 

87.  Aquila  chrysaetoe. 

88.  imperialis. 

91.  clanga. 

92.  nsevia. 

99.  Pseudaetus  bonelli. 
100.  Hieraaetns  pennatus. 
119.  Circaetus  gallicus. 
128.  Spilornis  holospilus. 
131.  Pandion  haliaetus. 
139.  Poliomis poliogenys.    (Juv.) 
144.  Hali»etus  albicilla. 
146.  Thalassoaetus  pelagicus.    (Juv.) 


*  Hand-list  of  the  Genera  and  Si>ecies  of  Birds,  distinguishing  those  contained  in 
the  British  Museum.  By  G.  R.  Gray,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Zoological 
Collections.    3  vohi.    8vo.    London:  1869-1871. 
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149.  Cuncoma  leucogaster. 

150.  vocifer. 

153.  Helotarsns  ecaudatos.    (Jut.) 
155.  Haliastur  indas. 
157.  sphenums. 

Snbfam.  Falconing  (I,  p.  18). 

160.  Hierofalco  gyrfalco.    (Juv.onlyl) 

165.  FUlco  orientalis. 

176.  Gennaia  saker.    (Jut.) 

180.  Hjrpotriorchis  Bubbuteo. 

181.  luDulatns. 

182.  Dissodectes  concolor. 
192.  .£8alon  regulns. 

199.  leracidea  berigora. 

200.  occidentalis. 

201.  Harpe  novas-zealandiiB. 
203.  TmnonculiLB  alaadarioB. 
207.  newtonl. 
209.                        cenchroides. 

213.  ErythropuB  vespertinus. 

214.  amurenfiifl.  '(i  ad.) 

215.  Ticbomis  cenchris. 
219.  lerax  caeroleAoens. 
222.  sericeos. 

Subfam.  Milvinje:  (I,  p.  24). 

237.  Pemis  apivoms. 
243.  MilviiB  regalia. 


244. 

govinda. 

245. 

migraos. 

247. 

asgyptins. 

258. 

Elanas  melanopteros. 

261. 

axiUarU. 

262. 

Bcriptos. 

Sabfam.  Accipitrina  (I,  p.  29). 

268. 

Antur  palombarins. 

276. 

Leucospiza  novs-hollandi®. 

277. 

rayi. 

299. 

Accipter  nisns. 

327. 

Urospiza  torqnata. 

329. 

cirrliocepbolas. 

330. 

331. 

mfi  torques.    (Typ6.) 

342. 

Micronittns  gabar. 

347. 

badiuB.    (Juv.) 

Subfam.  CiRcrsJE  (I,  p.  36 

356.  Circus  sBmginosos. 
358.  assimills. 

:)63.  Jardinii. 

364.  Strigiceps  cyaneus. 

368.  cinereus. 

369.  Qlauoopteryz  cineraoens. 

370.  pallidus. 


Fam.  SERPENTARIIDiE  (I,  p.  38). 

375.  Serpentarius  reptilivorus. 

Fam.  STRIGID.ffi. 
Subfam.  SuRNiNiB  (I,  p.  38). 

376.  Sumiaulula. 

378.  Athene  noctua. 

379.  glaux. 

.387.  Tffiuioglaux  whitelii. 
394»  Microglaux  perlata. 

396.  Hierocoglaux  coniuTeii& 

397.  strenua. 
400.  Spiloglaux  boobook. 

403.  novfiB-zealandiiB. 

425.  Ninox  scutellata. 

433.  Mi«roptynx  passerinum. 

Subfam.  Bubonin^  (I,  p.  43). 

444.  Huhua  orientalis. 

440.  Bubo  maximus. 

454.  Nisuella  madagascariensis. 

458.  Eetupa  flavii>e8. 

459.  javensis. 
461.  Scops  zorca. 
464.             sunia. 

Subfam.  SYRNHNiE  (I,  p.  48). 

500.  Symium  aluco. 

503.  lapponicnm. 

512.  Ptynx  nralense. 

513.  fulvescens.    (PuUus.) 

514.  Bulaca  indranee. 
539.  Otus  vulgaris. 

553.  Phasmoptynx  capensis. 
654.  Nyctala  "funerea  L.''(=^.  teng. 
maltfU  Gm.). 

Subfun.  Strigin^  (I,  p.  52). 

558.  Strixflammea. 

563.  delicatula. 

564.  lulu.    (Type.) 

Fam.  CAPRIMULGIDJ5. 

Subfam.  PoDAROiNiE  (I,  p.  53). 

582.  Podargus  strigoides. 
584.  megacephalus. 

592.  Batrachoetomusjavanensis. 

Subfam.  CAPRiMULGiXiE  (I,  p.  56). 
612.  Capriinulgus  europseus. 
614.  rufioollis. 

626^  albonotatus. 

633.  maonuns. 

Fam.  CYPSELIDJE  (I,  p.  63). 
717.  Cypeelus  apus. 
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719.  Cypselns  melba. 

723.  gallilssensis. 

753.  CoUooalia  8XH>diopygia.    (Type.) 

759.  leuoophsea.    (Type.) 

770.  Hinmdapns  caadaenta. 

Fam.  HIRUNDINID^  (I,  p.  68). 

786.  Hinmdo  mstioa. 
795.  Cecropis  cncnllata. 
808.  Lillia  rufula. 
817.  Hylochelidon  nigricans. 
872.  Ptyonoprogne  mpestris. 
880.  Chelidon  nrbica. 

Fam.  CORACIAD-fi  (I,  p.  75). 

897.  Coracias  garrola. 

906.  Eurystbmus  orientalis. 

907.  pacifions.         , 
910.  glauonms. 

Fam.  EUKYLAIMIDJE. 
Snbfam.  EuRYLAiMiNiB  (I,  p.  77). 

916.  Eurylaimusjavanos. 

917.  ochromelas. 

922.  Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynohns. 

Snbfam.  CALYPTOMENiNiE  (I,  p.  78). 
924.  Galyptomena  Tiridis. 

Fam.  TROGONIDiE  (I,  p.  81). 

991.  Harpaotes  kasnmba. 

992.  diardi. 

993.  Pyrotrogon  ardens. 
996.  Duvancelius  mtilus. 

Fam.  ALCEDINID-E  (I,  p.  89). 


1060. 

Dacelo  gigas. 

1062. 

cervina. 

1063. 

Choncalcyon  gandiohandi. 

1076. 

Tanysiptera  sylvia. 

1077. 

dons. 

ioa5. 

Halcyon  erytlirorh3mclia. 

1095. 

Entomobia  smymensis. 

1096. 

gnlaris. 

1097. 

pileata. 

1099. 

Calialcyon  coromandeliana. 

1106. 

Cyanalcyon  macleayi. 

1112. 

Sanropatis  sancta. 

1113. 

▼agans. 

1116. 

chloris. 

1120. 

vitiensis.    (Type.) 

1130. 

Todirhamphus  sacra. 

1131. 

tuta. 

1132. 

yenerata. 

1133. 

reonrviroetris. 

1137. 

Lacedo  pnlchella. 

1140.  Syma  torotoro. 

1141.  flavirostris. 
1166.  Corythomis  cristata. 
1175.  Alcyone  aznrea. 
1180.  Cerylemdis. 

1183.  Megaceryle  guttata. 

Fam.  MEROPID^  (I,  p.  98).    ' 

1194.  Nyctiomis  amictns. 

1196.  Bncia  athertoni. 

1197.  Meropiscus  gnlaris. 

1201.  Merops  apiaster. 

1202.  Melittophas  bicolor. 

1205.  Blepharomerops  segyptins. 

1206.  savignyi. 

1207.  philippinns. 

1209.  Aerops  albicoUis. 

1210.  Phlothrns  viridis. 
1217.  Cosmaerops  omatns. 
1219.  Sphecopliobns  angolensis. 
1224.  Coccolarynx  bnllocki. 

Fam.  UPUPID-ffi. 

Snbfam.  UPDPiNiE  (I,  p.  103). 

1250.  Upnpa  epops. 

Snbfam.  Irrisorinje:  (I,  p.  103). 

1259.  Irrisor  erythrorhynchos. 

Snbfam.  Epimachikje:  (I,  p.  104). 

1271.  Ptllomis  paradisea. 
1273.  Craspedophora  magnlfica. 

Fam.  PROMEROPIDJE. 

Snbfam.  Nectarinin^  (I,  p.  106). 

1278.  Nectarinia  famosa. 
1282.  Cinnyris  chalybea. 
1287.  osea. 

1305.  Cbalcomitra  amethystina. 

1306.  senegalensis. 

Snbfam.  PROMEROPiNiE  (I,  p.  109.) 

1338.  Promerops  cafer. 
1353.  Anthobapbes  violacea. 

Snbfam.  Arachnotherina. 

1365.  Aracbnotbera  longirostra. 
1377.  Aracbnorapbis  cbtysogenys. 
1394.  Leptocoma  hasseltii. 
1398.  Anthrept^  longnemarii. 

Snbfam.  Drepaion^  (I,  p.  113). 

1405.  Drepanis  coccinea. 

1406.  Himatione  sangninea. 

1407.  Hemignatbns  Incidas. 
1409.  Mohonobilis. 
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1412.  Psittiroetra  psittocea. 

1432.  Microchelidon  hiraDdinaceum. 

Fam.  MELIPHAGID^. 
Snbfam.  Mtzomelin^  (I.,  p.  153). 
1960.  Myzomela  sangainoleuta. 
1981.  erythrocepbala. 

1984.  jagnlaris. 

1992.  nigriventrU.    (Type.) 

2002.  Gliciphila  falvifrons. 
2005.  caledonica. 

2008.  chloropliaea. 

2014.  Acanthorhynchus  teDuiroetrU. 

Sabfam.  Meliphagin.b  (I,  p.  155). 

2016.  Melipbaga  pbrygia. 

2017.  Ptilotis  lewinii. 

2022.  leucotis. 

2023.  anricomis. 

2027.  penicillata. 

2028.  fasca. 

2029.  cbrysops. 

2051.  Foulebaio  carunculata. 

2052.  procerior. 

2053.  Pbylidonyris  anstralasiana. 

2054.  Meliornis  nov8d-bollandi». 
2056.  sericea. 

2058.  Prostbemadera  nov»-8eelandi». 

2059.  Antbomis  melannra. 
2063.  Antbocbffira  canmcalata. 

2065.  Anellobia  mellivora. 

2066.  lannlata. 

2067.  CbsDoptila  angostiploma. 

2068.  Leptornis  samoensis. 
2072.  Acantbogenys  rufogularis. 
2080.  Pbilemon  leasoni. 

2084.  Tropidorbynobas  comicnlatos. 
2089.  buceroides. 

2092.  Entomiza  cyanotis. 

2094.  Manorina  melanopbrys. 

2095.  Myzantba  garmla. 

Sabfam.  MEUTHREPTiNiE  (I,  p.  161). 

2099.  Melithreptus  looulatus. 

2100.  breviroetris. 
2103.  albogularia. 
2107.  Zosterops  caemlescens. 
2111.                    albognlaris. 

2113.  griseonota. 

2114.  zantboobroa. 
2124.                    Japonic^ 

2133.  madagascariensis. 

2142.  flavioepe.    (Type.) 

2151.  simplex. 

— .  minuta  Layard.    (Loy- 

alty Islanda.) 
2172.  Orosterops  montana. 


Fam.  ANABATID^. 
SubfiWB.  SlTTIN-fi  (I,  p.  181). 

2484.  SittacsBsia. 

2485.  syriaoa. 

2502.  Sittella  cbrysoptera. 
2505.  pileata. 

2507.  Acantbisitta  cbloris. 

Fam.  CERTHIID^  (I,  p.  183). 
Sabfam.  Certhun^. 
2512.  Certbia  familiaris. 

Sabfam.  Tichodrominjb. 

2520.  Tiobodroma  mararia. 

2521.  Climacteris  leacopbsBa. 
2523.  scandens. 

Fam.  MENURID^. 

Sabfam.  Menurin^  (I,  p.485). 

2529.  Meoora  saperba. 

Sabfam.  ORTHomrciNiE  (I,  p.  185). 

2532.  Ortbonyx  spinicanda. 
2534.  Moboaa  ocbrocepbala. 

Fam.  TROGLODYTID^. 

Sabfam.  Troglodytin^  (I,  p.  188). 

2562.  Troglodytes  parvalos. 

Sabfam.  Tatarin^  (I,  p.  194). 

2679.  Tatare  longirostris. 

Fam.  LUSCINIDiE. 

Sabfam.  Malurina  (I,  p.  195). 


Ortbotomas  pbyllorrbapbeos. 
2720.  Drymoipas  eztensicaada. 
2731.  Drymoica  raacalosa. 
2739.  sabrafioapilla. 

2805.  Cisticola  sobcBnioola. 

2875.  Cbtbonioola  sagittata. 

2876.  Maloras  cyaneas. 
2882.  lamberti. 
2887.  dorsalis. 

2891.  callamas. 

2892.  Stipitaraamalacbaros. 

2903.  Cinclorbampbos  craralis. 

2904.  cantillans. 

2905.  Megalaras  palastris. 
2908.  Spbenoeaoas  africanas. 
2910.  paDctatos. 

Sabfam.  CALAMODTTiNiE  (I,  p.  206). 
2917.  Calamodyta  arandinacea. 
2919.  orientalis. 

palastris. 
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Calamodyta  cantans. 
2940.  Calamoherpe  arundinacea. 

2953.  Pseadolnacinia  luscinloides. 

2954.  Cettia  serlcea. 

2964.  Calamodus  sohcBnobsenns. 
2969.  Lnsciniola  melanopogon. 
2972.  Locnstella  rayi. 
2979.  Aedon  galactodes. 
2988.  Thamnobia  fulicata. 
2990.  coryphseas. 

Snbfara.  STLViANiE  (I,  p.  212). 

3001.  Sylvia  melanocepbala. 

3003.  Melizopbilos  ondatas. 

3004.  sarda. 

3006.  Alsoecus  subalpinus. 

3007.  conspicillatns. 

3012.  Sterparola  cinerea. 

3013.  cqmica. 

3016.  Sibilatrix  sylvicola. 

3017.  Monacbus  ^tricapilla. 
3019.  rUppellii. 
3021.  Adopboneus  orpbeas. 

3024.  Pbilacantba  nisoria. 

3025.  Epilais  bortensis. 
3032.  Asilus  trocbilus. 
;W33.  bonelU. 
3034.  rufa. 

3043.  Pbyllopneuste  XH>1yglotta. 
3054.  sylvicultrix. 

3057.  brunnea. 

3065.  Regaloides  proregulus. 
3067.  snperciliosus. 

3100.  Regulus  criBtatus. 

3101.  ignicapillus. 
3106.  Sericornis  frontalis. 

3113.  Acautbiza  nana. 

3114.  liiieata. 

3115.  pusilla. 
3119.  flavolateralitt. 

3125.  Geobasilens  cbrysorrboea. 

3126.  reguloides. 

Subfam.  LusciNiNiE  (p.  220). 

3151.  Luscinia  vera. 

3152.  pbilomela. 

3153.  Ruticilla  pboenicnra. 

3154.  tithys. 
3159.  auTorea. 
3185.  Nemnra  cyanura. 
3193.  Erytbaoos  rubecala. 
3196.  Cyanecula  sneoica. 
3198.  osernlecula. 
3^00.                     wolfi. 

3'^.  Calliope  oamtscbatkensis. 

Proc.  ^Q.t.  Mus.  81 ^21 


Subfam.  Saxicolin^  (I,  p.  224). 

3205.  Saxicola  oenantbe. 

3206.  albicollis. 

3207.  stapazina. 

3208.  leucomela. 
3250.  Dromolsea  leucura. 

3274.  Pratincola  rubicola. 

3275.  rubetra. 

3276.  torqnata. 

3289.  Petroica  "mnlticolor,  Vig.  &  H." 

=  P.  leggi  Sbarpe. 
.  multicolor    (Gm.)    (Nor- 
folk I.) 

3290.  Petroica  goodenovii. 
3'291.  pboenicea. 
3294.  pusilla.    (Type.) 
3298.  Erytbrodryas  rosea. 
3t)00.  Melanodryas  cncnllata. 

3307.  Myiomoira  macrocepbala. 

3308.  Miro  albifrons. 

3315.  Oricma  rubricata. 

Subfam.  Accentorin^  (I,  p.  230). 

3316.  Accentor  alpinus. 
3324.  Tbarrbaleus  modularis. 

Fam.  PARID^. 

Subfam.  Paring  (I,  p.  231). 

3328.  Pamsmnjor. 

3329.  ater. 
3333.  Parns  minor. 
3335.  cinereus. 

3348.  PjjQcile  palustris. 

3349.  borealis. 
3.351.  lugubris. 
3352.               cinctus. 

3365.  Cyanistes  cyaneus. 

3366.  c^eruleus. 
3373.  Lopbopbanes  cristatos. 
3395.  Orites  caudatus. 

Subfam.  ^githalinje  (I,  p.  236). 

.3416.  ^gltbalus  penduiinus. 
3428.  Pannrus  biarmicus. 

Fam.  MOTACILLID^. 

Subfam.  Motacilli^i^  (I,  p.  245). 

3562.  Motacilla  alba. 
3564.  -yarreUi. 

3566.  japonioa. 

3567.  luzoniensis. 

3569.  maderaspatana. 

3570.  dnkbunensis. 
3573.  capensis. 
3576.  ocularis. 

march  10,  1889. 
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3578. 

Badytes  flavus. 

3r>79. 

melanocephala. 

3580. 

cinereocapilla. 

3582. 

rayi. 

•358a. 

citreola. 

3585. 

viridis. 

3590. 

flaveola. 

3592. 

Calobates  boamla. 

3595. 

Grallina  picata. 

3607. 

Ephthianura  albifrons. 

3608. 

aorifiiouA. 

3609. 

tricolor. 

Subfam.  AxxHiNiE  (I,  p.  24£ 

3614. 

Anthus  spinoletta. 

3615. 

obBcuruB. 

3635. 

Agodroma  campestris. 

3640. 

Pipastes  pluinatus. 

3645. 

Spipola  pratensis. 

3646. 

cervinus. 

3649. 

Corydalla  richaidi. 

3652. 

Btriolatas. 

3653. 

malayensis. 

3656. 

anstralis. 

3658. 

novte-zealandiffi. 

3661. 

Macronyx  capensis. 

Fam.  TURDIDJE. 
Subfam.  TuRDiNiE  (I,  p.  253). 


3667. 
3673, 
3674. 
3675, 
3077. 
3678. 
3387. 
3689. 


3697. 


3703. 
3709. 
3710. 


3715. 
3720. 
3721. 
3723. 
3724. 
3725. 
3728. 
3734. 
3790. 
3800. 


TurduB  viscivoms. 
ArceutbomiH  pilaris. 

naamanni. 
fuscatas. 
Hylocicbla  musica. 

iliaca. 
Oreocincla  varia. 

lanulata. 

heiuei  Caban.  (Austra- 
lia). 
Merala  vulgaris, 
simillima. 
sinensis, 
xanthopns. 
Vauikorensis. 
pritzboueri.      (Loyalty 
Islands. ) 
Cicbloselys  cardis. 
Thoracocincla  torqoata. 
Cichloidos  atrogularis. 
pallidns. 
chrysolaus. 
olivaceus. 
rutulns. 
hortulorum. 
Qeocichla  citrina. 
Monticola  saxatillB. 


3801.  Monticola  rupestris. 

3805.  Petrociucla  cyanea. 

3806.  pandos. 

3807.  solitaria. 
3859.  Myiophoneas  cseruleus. 
3862.  Arrenga  borstieldi. 
3868.  Bessonomis  caffra. 
3884.  Copsycbus  saularis. 
3886.                      mindanensis. 
3893.  Cercotrichas  macrourus. 

Fam.  HYDROBATIDiE  (I,  p.  266). 

3899.  Hydrobata  cinclus. 
3902.  asi  atica. 

Fam.  PYCNONOTID^. 

Subfam.  PYCNONOTiNiE  (I,  p.  268). 

3916.  Microscelis  amaurotis. 
3919.  Microtarsus  melanoleucus. 

3921.  olivaceus. 

3922.  Trachycomus  ocbrocepbalus. 
3924.  P^'cnonotus  capensis. 

3926.  barbatns. 

39:^.  brnnneus. 

3942.  1x08  goiavier. 
3948.  Hinensis. 

3956.  chrysorrbdides. . 

3960.  Otocompser  jocosa. 

3961.  pyrrhotis. 
3968.  tympanistrigus. 

3972.  Brachypodius  mclauocepbalus. 

3973.  metallicus. 

Subfam.  Phyllornithinje  (I,  p.  272). 

3981.  Hypsipetes  ganeesa. 
3987.  nigen-ima. 

4048.  lole  olivaceus. 

4070.  Pbylloruis  javensis. 

4071.  cyanopogon. 
4074.  icterocepbala. 
4079.  malabarica. 

Subfam.  Crateropodin^  (I,  p.  277). 

4088.  Pomatorbinus  musicus. 

4089.  erythrocnemis. 
4097.  Pqmatostomus  temporalis. 
4106.  Malacocircus  griseus. 

4124.  Cinclosoma  punctatum. 

4125.  castanotum. 

4126.  cinnamomeum. 

4127.  castaneotborax. 
4154.  Garrulax  perspicillatus. 
4184.  Petrocyclus  cacbinuans. 
4193.  Leucodioptron  taivanus. 
4204.  Psopbodes  crepitans. 
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Fam.  DICRURID^. 
Subfam.  DicRURixiE  (I,  p.  284). 

4207.  Dicrurus  anDectans. 
4209.  bracteatus. 

4217.  furcatus. 

4227.  ,  albirictus. 

4241.  Dissemnms  brachyphoms. 

4249.  Bhringa  remifer. 

4251.  Chibia  hottentotta. 

4256.  Melffinomis  edolioides. 

Subfam.  iREXixjt:  (I,  p.  288). 

4266.  Irena  puella. 
4207.  malayenais. 

4268.  cyanogastra. 

Fam.  ARTAMIDJE. 

Subfam.  ARTKMiNiE  (I,  p.  289). 

4270.  Artamus  fuscus. 
4274.  sordidus. 

4277.  persooatus. 

4278.  superciliosus. 

4279.  leucopygialis. 

4280.  melanoleuous. 

4281.  mental  is. 
4289.  Cyanolauius  bicolor. 

Fam.  ORIOLIDiE. 
Subfam.  Oriolixj5  (I,  p.  291). 

4297.  Sphecotheres  maxillaris. 

4298.  flaviventris. 

4299.  Orlolus  galbula. 
4305.  cliinensiH. 
4319.                 melanocephalus. 

4323.  Mimeta  viridis. 

4324.  flavocinctus. 

Subfam.  pTiLONORiiYXcniXyE  (I,  p.  293). 

4333.  Sericulus  melinus. 

4t{35.  PtilonorhynchuH  bolosericeus. 

43^^.  Ailuroedus  orassirostris. 

4339.  Chlamydera  nuchalis. 

4340.  maculata. 

Fam.  PITTID^  (I,  p.  294). 

4343.  Pitta  ooronata. 

4344.  moluccensis. 
4347.            Btrepitans. 
43564            simillima. 

4357.  Melanopitta  cucnllata. 
4359.  sordida. 

4369.  Hydrornifl  maxima. 

4370.  Phocnicocichla  granatina. 
4378.  Erythropitta  erythrogastm. 


Fam.  ^GITHINlDiE. 
Subfam.  Leiotrichin^  (I,  p.  312). 
4670.  Leiothrix  Int^ea. 

Subfam.  ^GiTHiNiXiE  (I,  p.  314). 

4693.  Timalia  nigncollis. 

4694.  maculata. 
4727.  ^gitbina  scapnlaris. 

4729.  lafresnayi. 

4730.  Malacopt^ron  magnum. 
4747.  Macron  us  ptilosus. 
4751.  Caco])itta  lepidopleurus. 

Fam.  MUSCICAPID^. 

Subfam.  MuscicapixvE  (I,  p.  319). 

4786.  Monarcha '  *  carinata  Vig.  &  HotvV 

=  M,  meUitiopHi  Vieill. 
4807.  Pomarea  nigra. 
4811.  Muscicapa  griseola. 
4814.  bypogrammica. 

4821.  Hedymela  atricapilla. 

4822.  collaris. 
4839.  Erythrostema  parva. 
4848.  Zantbopygia  narcissina. 
4855.  Microcca  fascicans. 

4878.  Cyomis  rubeculoides 

4879.  banyumas. 

4892.  Cyanoptila  cyanomelaena.^ 
4899.  Stoporala  albicaudata. 

Subfam.  Myiagrix^  (I,  p.  327). 
4910.  Seiflura  inquieta. 
4915.  Myiagra  mbccnla. 
4918.  latirostris. 

4922.  yiridinitens. 

4924.  caledonica. 

4930.  azurea. 

4935.  Mnscitodus  mfiventris. 
4940.  Platysteira  cyanea. 
495.3.  Rbipidura  flabellifera. 

4955.  albiscapa. 

4956.  Tufifroua. 
4966.  caniceps. 

4973.  nebulosa.    (Type.) 

.  caledonica.  (New  Cal- 
edonia.) 

.  verreauxi.  (New  Cal- 
edonia.) 

.  bulgeri.  (New  Caledo- 
nia.) 

4992.  Mnscylva  lessonL 

4993.  Sauloprocta  motacilloided. 
4998.  tricolor. 
5005.  Tcbitrea  melanoga^tra. 
5008.                  ferreti. 

5025.  Xeocephalns  rufns. 
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Subfam.  CAMPEPHAOiNiE  (I,  p.  334). 

5036.  Poricrocotud  flammeus. 
5040.  peregriuas. 

5050.  ciuerens. 

5051.  griseigolaris. 
5064.  Graucalos  melanops. 
50G5.                     parvirostiis. 
5067.                     meutalis. 

5078.  hypoleuca. 

5079.  <  *  S wainsoni  Gould  "  (  = 

G.UneatuB  Sw.)« 
5090.  Gazzola  caledonica. 
5116.  Lalage  humeralis. 
5123.  pacifica. 

5128.  montrosierL 

5133.  Ceblepyrls  cssia. 

Fam.  LANHD^. 
Subfam.  Pachycephalia^  (I,  p.  385). 


CoUuricincla  harmonloa. 
Cracticus  robustus. 
casaicos. 
Bulestes  torqnatus. 
Falcunculus  frontatus. 
Pardalotus  punctatus. 
striatus, 
affinis. 
Pachycephala  gutturalis. 
melanura. 
rufiventris. 
icteroides.     (Type.) 
flavifrons.     (Tj'pe.) 
assimiUs. 

albifrons.    (Type.) 
littayei.    (New  Cal- 
edonia.) 
Hylocharis  philomela. 
Eopsaltria  australis. 
caledonica. 
flavigastra. 
Phteomis  obscura. 

Subfam.  LANimiB  (I,  p.  390). 

5927.  Collyrio  excubitor. 

5928.  meridionalis. 
5942.  Fiscus  collaris. 

5947.  Leucometopon  nubicus. 

5949.  Laniellus  shach. 

5950.  erythronotus. 

5965.  Enneoctonus  collurio. 

5966.  minor. 

5970.  Lanius  Incionensis. 

5971.  superoiliosos. 
5972  magnirostris. 
5978.  Phoneus  senator. 


5828. 
5848. 
5851. 
5853. 
5857. 
.5859. 
5861. 
5862. 
5871. 
5871. 
5872. 
5887. 
5888. 
5890. 
5904. 


5911. 
5913. 
5916. 
5918. 
5926. 


Subfam.  Malacoxoux^  (I,  p.  394). 

6009.  LaniariuB  barbarns. 
6043.  TelopboruB  gutturalis. 

6051.  Pomatorhynchus  cucuUatus. 

Fam.  CORVID^. 

Subfam.  STREPERINiE  (II,  p.  1). 

6058.  Strepera  gracullna. 
6061.  anaphoneusiB. 

6052.  Gymnorbina  tibicen. 
6063.  leuconota. 

Subfam.  GARRULiXiK  (11,  p.  2). 

6070.  Garmlus  glandarius. 

6073.  Garrulus  '^melanooepbalns  Gen^" 

(=  G.  atrkapillu$  Geoflfr.) 
6082.  Perisorens  infaustus. 

Subfam.  CALUEATiXiB  (II,  p.  7). 

6141.  Callseas  cinerea. 
6144.  Strutbidea  cinerea. 
6149.  Dendrocitta  sinensis. 
6155.  Vagabunda  rufa. 

Subfam.  CORVIINA. 

6161.  Nnclfraga  caryocatactes. 
6167.  Pica  candata. 
6169.  media. 

6176.  Cyanopolius  cyana. 

6177.  cooki. 
6181.  CoTvuscorax. 
6185.               Japononsis. 
6187.                culminatus. 

6192.  corone. 

6193.  comix. 
6195.                australis. 

6199.  umbrinus. 

6200.  ruftcollis.    (TypeofC.l^ 

ionyx  Peale. ) 

6201.  frugilegus. 
6208.  pastinator. 
6223.  Pterocorax  torquatus. 
6230.  Lycos  monedula. 

6234.  Anomalocorax  splendens. 

Subfam.  Pyrrhocobacin^  (II,  p.  15). 

6243.  Pyrrbocorax  alpinus. 

6244.  Corcorax  melanorbampbos. 

6245.  Coracia  gracnlus. 

Fam.  PARADISEID^  (II,  p.  15). 

6247.  Paradisea  apoda. 

6248.  minor. 
6251.  Dipbyllodes  specioea. 

Cicinnuros  regius. 
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Fam.  STURNIDiE. 

Sabfam.  Maxucodiinjs  (II,  p.  17). 

6259.  Manucodia  gotijdi. 

Subfam.  Eulabetix^e  (II,  p.  18). 

6264.  Ealabes  relijriosa. 
6267.  javaDensis. 

6275.  Gymnops  tricolor. 

Subfam.  Stubnin^  (II,  p.  19). 

6280.  Pastor  roseus. 

6282.  Acridotlieres  tristis. 
G28X  cristatellus. 

6291.  Gracnpica  nigricollis.    (Jut.) 

6292.  Temneachus  pagodamm. 

6293.  malabaricus. 
6299.  Stnmia  sinensis. 

6301.  pyrrhogenys. 

6306.  Stnmus  vulgaris. 

6307.  nnicolor. 
6309.  cineraceus. 
6316.  CreadioD  caruuculatus. 

6318.  Heterolocha  gouldii. 

Subfam.  Buphaoin^  (II,  p.  22). 

6319.  Buphagaafricaua. 
Subfam.  Juidin^e  (II,  p.  23). 

6328.  Lamprocolius  auratns. 

6329.  splendidus. 
6.352.  Spreo  bicolor. 

6357.  Pyrrbocheira  mono. 

6363.  Aplonis  tabuensis. 

6364.  oaasini.    (Type.) 
63<J7.                 atronitens. 

6369.  caledonicus. 

6370.  brevirostris.    (Type.) 
6.376.  Calomis  met  alii  ca. 

6388.  atrifusca.    (Type.) 

Fam.  PLOCEIDiE. 
Subfam.  Plocein^  (II,  p.  40). 
6575.  Oriolinus  olivaceus. 
6613.  Ploceus  pbilippensis. 
6633.  Oryx  capensis. 

Subfam.  Viduin-E  (II,  p.  47). 

6664.  Videstrelda  paradiseal 

Subfam.  SP£RME8TiXiE  (II,  p.  49). 

6685.  Estrelda  astrild. 
6707.  bengalus. 

6710.  amandava. 

6724.  modesta.  * 

6725.  rnficauda. 
6740.  pbaSton. 


6762.  Munia  malabarica. 

6766.  jagori. 

.  topela  (Hainan). 

6767.  Donacola  castaneothorax. 
6776.  Padda  oryzivora. 

6781.  Lonchura  acuticauda. 

6789.  Steganopleura  guttata. 

6790.  castanotis. 

6793.  Stictoptera  biobenovi. 

6794.  ^gintha  temxH>rali8. 
6796.  ZonaBginthus  bellus.' 

6801.  Amblynura  pealei.  (Type  of prasina 

Peale.) 

6802.  cyanovireus.  (Type.) 

Fam.  FRINGILLID^. 

Subfam.  FRixoiLLiNiE  (II,  p.  80). 

7166.  Fringilla  coelebs. 
7168.  montifringilla. 

7171.  Carduelis  elegans. 
7177.  Cbrysomitris  spinus. 

7201. 1  citrinella. 

7203.  totta. 

7206.  Dryospiza  serinus. 
7219.  Liguriuus  chloris. 

7221.  kawariba. 

7222.  sinica. 
7243.  Petronia  diadema. 
7251.  Montifringilla  nivalis. 

7257.  Passer  domesticus. 

7258.  montanus. 

7269.  italias. 

7270.  ,  rufipectus.  (?) 

Subfam.  CocothRaustin^  (II,  p.  87). 

7286.  Cocothraustes  ^^llgaris. 

7287.  japonicus. 
7293.  Eopbona  melanura. 

Subfam.  Pyrrhulin^  (II,  p.  99). 

7477.  Pyrrhula  rubicilla. 
7481.  coccinea. 

7488.  Critbagra  butyracea. 
7493.  canicoUis. 

7507.  Carpodacus  erythrinns. 

7522.  Propasser  roseus. 

7523.  Bucanites  githagineus. 

Subfam.  SPERMOPHiLiXiE  (II,  p.  102). 
7529.  Uragus  sibiricus. 

Subfam.  Loxianje:  (II,  p.  108). 

7632.  Loxia  curvirostra. 

7633.  pityopsittaca. 
7637.             tsenioptera. 
7639.  Pinicola  enuoleator. 
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7645.  Linaria  cannabina. 
7046.  tlavirostris. 

7649.  -^Egiothiis  linaria. 

7658.  Leucosticte  arctoa. 

7659.  brunueoDUcha. 

Subfam.  Emberizix.1:  (II,  p.  111). 

7675.  Granativora  melanocephala. 
7678.  Hypocentor  aureola. 
7680.  sulpburata. 

7682.  Meloplias  melanictera. 

7683.  Emberiza  citrinella. 

7684.  cirlus. 

7687.  hortulana. 

7688.  spodocephala. 

7689.  personata. 
7695.  rustica. 

7697.  miliaria. 

7698.  cia. 

7700,  pitbyomns. 

7704.  ciopsis. 

7708,  Bchoenicla. 

T709.  pyrrbuloides. 
7716.  Fringillaria  capensis. 
7719.  caesia. 

7726.  striolata. 

7727.  Plectrophanes  nivalis. 

7728.  Centropbanes  lapponicus. 

Fam.  ALAUDID^  (II,  p.  116). 

7734.  Otocorys  alpestris." 

7735,  nivalis. 
7737.  longiroetris. 
7744.  Alauda  arvensis. 
7753.                 caelivox. 
7760.  Lullola  arborea. 
7762.  Galerida  oristata. 
7767.                  isabellina. 

7775.  Calandrella  bracbydactyla. 
7780.  Melanocorypba  calandra. 
7786.  Saxilauda  calandra. 
7794.  Alaemon  desertorum. 
7815.  Megaiopbonus  apiatas. 

Fam.  COLID^  (II,  p.  123). 

7840.  Colius  capensis. 
7844.  Rbabdocolias  striatas. 

Fam.  MUSOPHAGID^  (II,  p.  124). 

7850.  Turacus  musopbagos. 
7852.  persa. 

7859.  Scbizorbis  cristata. 

Fam.  BUCEROTIDJE  (II,  p.  127). 

7866.  Buceros  rbinoceros. 
7873.  Hydrocissa  convexa. 


7877.  Auorrbinns  galeritiis. 
7879.  malayanns. 

7884.  Hydroconix  planiooruis. 
7892.  Pcnelopides  pauini. 
7898.  Tockus  nasutus. 
7908.  Rbinoplax  scntatus. 

Fam.  PSITTACID.E. 

Subfam.  Pezopokix^  (n,p.  136). 

7983.  Platycercus  pennanti. 

7984.  atlelaidae. 

7988.  palliceps. 

7989.  browni.     (t) 

7990.  eximius. 
7994.  Psepbotus  multicolor. 

7996.  pulcherrimus. 

7997.  basmatonotus. 
7999.  xantborrbous. 
8001.  Barnardius  bamardi. 

8003.  semitorquatns. 

8004.  Purpureicepbalus  spnrius. 

8005.  Polytelis  barrabandi. 

8006.  melanura. 

8008.  Aspromictus  erj'tbropterus. 
8011.  cyanopygius. 

8014.  ambolnensis.  (?) 

8015.  Pyrrbulopsis  personatus. 

801b.  splendens.     (Type. ) 

8017.  bysgiuus. 

8018.  t^buensis.    (Type  of 

atrogularis  Peale.) 

8019.  Cyanorbampbns  novm-zealandise. 
8026.  anriceps. 

8033.  Melopsittacus  undulatus. 

8034.  Enpbemapulcbella. 
8039.  splendida. 
8042.  Pezoporus  formosus. 
8047.  Urodiscus  discurus.  (f) 
8051.  Palaeornis  torquatus. 

8054.  purpureas. 

8055.  scbisticeps. 

8056.  columboides. 
8063.  ^elocercus  longicaudus. 
8065.  erytbrogenys. 
8068.                     javanicus.  (?) 

Subfam.  LoRix^  (II,  p.  151). 

8167.  Coripbilns  taitianus. 

8168.  smaragdinos. 

8169.  Loriculus  galgulus. 

8172.  vemalis. 

8173.  indicus. 
8184.  Lorins  domicella. 
8191.  Cbalcopsitta  ater. 
8195.  Viui  kublii. 
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8196.  Vini  fringillaceus. 
6196.  Pbigys  fiolitariiis. 

Subfam.  Trichoglossin^  (II,  p.  155). 

6210.  Tricboglossus  rubritorquis. 
8211.  DovtB-bollandiso. 

8214.  masseua. 

6217.  cblorolepidotiis. 

6224.  Ptilosclera  versicolor. 

8225.  Nafiodes  discolor. 
6226.  Glossopsltta  concinna. 
8227.  pusilla. 

8226.  porpbyrocepbala. 
8239.  Eclectus  linnffii. 

6240.  rorratus. 

6243.  Mnscarinas  polycblorus.  (f ) 

6247.  Tanygnatbus  lucionensls.  (f ) 

Sabfam.  Nestorinjs  (II,  p.  156). 
6252.  Nestor  meridioDalis. 

Subfain.  PsiTTACiNiE  (11,  p.  159). 
63^.  Psittinas  incertns. 

Fam.  CACATUID^. 

Subfam.  Cacatuin^  (II,  p.  168). 

6363.  Calopsitta  novse-bollandite. 

6364.  Cacatua  bieiuaturopygia. 
8391.  galerita. 

8399.  Lophocliroa  leadbeateri. 

8400.  saDgninea. 

8401.  Eolopbus  roseicapillos. 

Sabfam.  CALYPTORHYNCHIXiE  (II,  p.  170). 
6405.  Calyptorbyncbus  banksi. 
8406.  Holandri. 

8410.  funereos. 

8412.  Callocepbalon  galeatus. 

Fam.  STRIGOPID^. 
8416.  Strigops  babroptilas. 

Fam.  CAPITONID^. 
Snbfam.  PoooxoRHYNCHiNiE  (II,  p.  172). 

8418.  PogODorbyncbus  dubius. 
8422.  torquatus. 

8425.  lencomelas. 

Subfam.  Meoalaimin^e  (II,  p.  173). 

6432.  Megalaima  virens. 
8433.  versicolor. 

8435.  chrysopogon. 

8436.  raystacopbanos. 

8437.  benrici. 
6436. '  armillaris. 
8442.  Cyanops  asiatlca. 


8445.  XantboliBma  rosea. 
8448.  biemacephala. 

6450.  duvaucellii. 

6454.  Cbotorea  corvina. 
8457.  caniceps. 

8459.  viridis. 

8479.  Calorbampbas  latbami. 
6467.  Psilopogon  pyrolopbus. 

Fam.  PICID^. 
Snbfam.  Picinje  (II,  p.  181), 
8536.  Piooides  tridactylus. 
8540.  crissoleacos.  (f) 

6541.  Picus  major. 
8552.  Dendrodromas  leuconotus. 
8555.  Dendrocoptes  medius. 
6556.  Xylocopus  minor. 
8577.  Ynngipicus  scintilliceps. 
8566.  molnccensis. 

8631.  Reinwardtipicus  validns. 
8634.  Dryocopus  martins. 
8343.  Cbrysocoloptes  snltanens. 
6657.  Mesopicns  menstrnns. 
Hemicircns  sordidns. 
coucretns. 
Gecinns  viridis. 
gnerini. 
canus. 
Cbiysopblegma  miniata. 
mentalis. 
8667.  punicea. 

8707.  Tbriponax  javensis. 
8746.  Brachyptemus  pnncticollis. 
8755.  Gauropicoides  rafflesi. 

Sabfam.  COLAPnx.E  (II,  p.  202). 

8838.  Meiglyptes  tristis.  (t) 

8839.  grammitborax. 

8840.  Microptemus  pbaioceps.  (f ) 
6842.  bmnneus. 
6844.  squamigularis. 

Subfam.  YuNGiNiB  (II,  p.  204). 
8848.  Yunx  torquilla. 

Fam.  CUCULID.^. 
Subfam.  Indicatorin^  (II,  p.  204). 
6854.  Indicator  varicgatus. 
Subfam.  PH-asxicoPHAiNyE  (II,  p.  205). 

8867.  Rbampbococcyx  curvirostris. 
6^71.  Leptogrammus  cumingii. 
6873.  Zanclostoraus  Javanicus. 
6681.  Rbododytes  diardi. 
8684.  sumatranus. 

8885.  Rliinortba  cbloropbiea. 


8667. 
8671. 
8676. 
8677. 
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Sabfam.  Centropodin^  (II,  p.  212). 

8^56.  Centrococcyx  viridis. 
8935.  sineaais. 

8980.  Nesocontor  melanops. 

8982.  Polophilus  phasianiis. 

8983.  macrourus. 

Subfam.  CucuLiNiE  (II,  p.  215). 


8935. 

Caculns  canoms. 

9006. 

Nicoclarius  canorinus. 

9007. 

optatns. 

9008. 

tenuirostris. 

9013.  Cacomantis  pallidas. 

9015. 

Ololygon  lugubris. 

9016. 

merulinas. 

9017. 

threnodes. 

9019. 

sonneratii.  (f) 

9020. 

flabellifonnis. 

9027. 

simus.    (Type.) 

9028. 

bronziDns. 

9042. 

Lamprococcyx  lacidns. 

9060. 

Coccystes  glandarius. 

9061. 

coromandus. 

9069. 

Eudynamis  malayana.  (?) 

9070. 

9071. 

cyanocephala. 

9072. 

ori  entails. 

9077. 

taitiensis. 

9078. 

Scythrops  novcB-hollandiflB. 

Fam.  COLUMBID^. 
Subfam.  TKERONiNiE  (II,  p.  222). 

9090.  Crocopus  chlorogaster.  (?) 

9091.  Osmotreron  malabarica. 
9095. 
9096. 
9102. 
9116. 
9117. 
9121. 
9122. 
9124. 
9131. 
9134. 


olax.  (?) 
viridis. 
Batreron  capellei. 
PtilJnopus  swainsoni. 

ewingi. 

perousii. 

fasciatns. 

greyi. 
Kumtreron  pnrparatns. 

coralensis.    (Type.) 


9150.  RamphicTilos  jambn. 
9158,  Lamprotreron  snperbus. 

Subfam.  Columbine  (II,  p.  228). 

9169.  Carpophaga  chalybura. 
9180.  Globicera  microcera. 

9183.  auTorsd.    (Type.) 

9184.  vanwyoki,    (Type.) 

9186.  Serresius  forsteri. 

9187.  Myristicivora  bicolor. 
9199.  Ducula  latrans.    (Type.) 


9211.  lantboenas  vitiensis. 
9214.  hypoinochroa. 

9216.  castaneiceps.     (Type.) 

9217.  Megaloprepia  maguifica. 

9218.  assimilis. 

9221.  Hemiphaga  novoe-zealandise. 

9222.  spadicea. 

9223.  Ptilocolplia  griseopectus. 
9228.  Leucomelajna  norfolciensis. 

9230.  Lopbolairaus  antarcticusl 

9231.  Columba  livia. 

9233.  schimperi. 

9234.  intermedia. 
9241.  Palumbgena  oeuas. 
9243.  Palumbus  torquatus. 
9246.  nlphinstonei. 

9286.  Geopelia  striata. 

9287.  tranquilla. 

9289.  Erythrauchoeua  bumeralis. 

9290.  Stictopeleia  cuneata. 

9293.  Macropygia  phasianella. 

9294.  tenuirostris.  (?) 
9311.  Turtur  auritus. 

9313.  riipicolus. 

9315.  suratensls. 

9316.  chinensis. 

9317.  senegalensis. 
9:U9.  clnereus.  (?) 

9:)25.  Streptopelia  semitorquata. 
9328.  lisoria^ 

9332.  Lumilis. 

Subfam.  (JouRiNiE  (II,  p.  239). 
9413.  Ocyphaps  lophotes. 
9415.  Cbalcophaps  indica. 

9417.  clirysochlora. 

9418.  stephani. 

9427.  Phaps  cbalcoptera. 

9428.  elegans. 

9431.  Leucosarcia  picata. 

9432.  Pbapitreron  leucotis. 
9439.  Caloenas  nicobarica. 
9442.  Phlogoenas  luzonica. 
9446.  erytbroptera. 
9452.  Goura  coronata. 

Fam.  DIDUNCULID^  (II,  p.  248). 
9455.  Didunculus  strigirostris. 

'  Fam.  PTEROCLIDiE. 
Sabfam.  Pteroclin-«  (II,  p.  249). 
9457.  Pt«rocle8  arcnarius. 
9467.  Pteroclurus  alcbata. 

Subfam.  SYRRHAFrrXiE  (II,  p.  250). 
9471.  Syrrhaptes  paradoxus. 
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Fam.  MEGAPODID^. 
Subfam.  Talegallixje  (II,  p.  254). 
9537.  Talegallas  lathami. 

Sttbfam.  Meoapodinjs  (II,  p.  255). 
9547.  Megapodius  tumulns. 

Fam.  PHASIANIDJE. 
Subfam.  Pavonin\e  (II,  p.  255). 

9560.  Pavo  cristatas. 

9563.  Polyplectron  bicalcaratam. 

9572.  Argusianus  giganteus. 

Subfam.  Phasiaxrx^  (II,  p.  257). 

9574.  Phasianus  colchicus. 

9575.  torquatus. 
9577.  versicolor. 
9r>85.  Chrysolophns  pictus. 
9587.  Pucrasia  macrolopha. 
9589.  xanthospila. 
9597.  Euplocomus  vieilloti. 
9599.  Acomus  pyronotus. 

9G01.  Gallophasis  albocristatus. 
9302.  leucomelanos. 

9o07.  Gennceus  nycthemerns. 

Subfam.  Galux^  (II,  p.  261). 

9614.  Gallus  fcrrugineus. 
961G.  sonnerati. 

9620.  Creagrius  varius.  (?) 

9621.  Ceriomis  satyrus. 

Subfam.  Numidin^  (II,  p.  262). 

9629.  Numida  melcagris. 

Fam.  TETRAONID^. 

Subfam.  Pebdicin^  (II,  p.  263). 

9647.  Ptemistes  nudicollis. 

9652.  afer. 

9660.  Scleroptera  africana.  (f) 

9680.  Francolinus  vulgaris. 

9681.  chioensis. 
9688.  Perdix  cinerea. 
9705.  Cotumix  communis. 

9707.  coromandelica. 

9708.  pectoralis. 
9711.  Synoicus  australis. 

9715.  Perdicula  cambayensis.  (f) 

9720.  Microperdix  erythrorhyncha. 

9721.  Excalfactoria  chineuBis.  (f ) 

Subfam.  Rollulix^  (II,  p.  269). 

9726.  Rollulus  roulroul. 

9727.  Melauoperdix  uiger. 


Subfam.  TuRXicix^  (II,  p.  270). 

9729.  Tumix  sylvatica. 
9743.  varia. 

9749.  Areoturnix  puguax. 

Subfam.  Caccabinin^  (II,  p.  274). 

9801.  Lerwa  nivicola. 

9802.  Caccabis  saxatilis. 

9803.  grseca. 
9805.                  chukar. 
9808.                  rufa. 
9811.  Alectoris  petrosa. 
9813.  Ammoperdix  heyi. 

9815.  Tetraogallus  himalayeusis. 

Subfam.  Tetraoxixjj:  (II,  p.  275). 

9819.  Tetrao  urogallus. 

9821.  hybridus. 

9822.  Lyrurus  tetrix. 
9832.  Tctrastes  betuliuus. 
9835.  LagopuB  scoticus. 
9837.  mutus. 

Fam  CASUARIID^. 

Subfam.  DROMAiiXiE  (III,  p.  2). 
9845.  Dromaius  nov^e-hollandiiB. 

Subfam.  CASCARiiXiE  (III,  p.  2). 
.  Casuarius  (undetermined). 

Fam.  APTERYGID^  (HI,  p.  3). 

9853.  Apteryx  australis. 
9855.  oweni. 

Fam.  OTIDID^  (HI.  p.  7). 

9913.  Otis  tarda. 

9914.  Tetrax  campestris. 
9921.  Cboriotis  australis. 
9930.  Afrotis  afra. 

9937.  Houbara  undulata. 

9938.  macqueeui. 

Fam.  CHARADRIID^. 
Subfam.  CEDicxEMiXiE  (III,  p.  9). 

9939.  (Edicnemis  crepitans. 

9947.  Burhinus  grallarius. 

9948.  Esacus  magnirostris. 

Subfam.  CnARADRiiXiE  (III,  p.  10). 

9950.  Vanellus  cristatus. 

9953.  Chettusia  gregaria. 

9954.  wagleri. 
9959.  Lobivanellus  indica. 
9961.  lobata. 
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9969.  Hoploptems  spinosas. 
9976.  Sarciophoms  pectoralis. 
9978.  Stephanibyx  melanopterus. 
99>^.  Charadrius  apricarius. 

9984.  longipes.     (Winter  pi. 

only.) 

9985.  fulvus.  (Winter  pi.  and 

young  only!) 
9989.  Eadromias  morlnellus. 

9991.  anstralis. 

9992.  veredus. 

9993.  Cirrepidesmus  geofl&tjyi. 

9994.  mongolicos. 

9995.  pyrrhothorax. 

9998.  ^gialltes  biaticula. 

9999.  fluviatilis. 
10000.                     pbilippinus. 
10002.  tricollaris. 
10008.                     nigrifrons. 

10013.  Ochthodromus  bicinctus. 

10014.  Leucopolius  marginatus. 
10016.  kittlitzi. 

10020.  JBgialophiluH  cantianns. 

10021.  ruficapillus. 
10024.  Anarbynchus  frontalis. 

Fam.  GLARE0LIDJ3. 
Subfam.  Glakeolin^  (III,  p.  17). 

10026.  Glareola  pratincola. 

10031.  orien  talis. 

10032.  Stiltia  grallaria. 

Sabfam.  Cursorin^  (IHtP*  1^). 

10035.  Pluvianus  ajgyptius. 

10036.  Cursorius  gaUicus. 

Fam.  CHIONIDID^  (in,  p.  20). 

10056.  Chionis  minor. 

Fam.  ILEMATOPODID-S  (III,  p.  21). 

10057.  Hsematopns  ostralegus. 

.  osculans  Swinh. 

10062.  longiroetns. 

Fam.  GRUID^  (III,  p.  24). 

10079.  Gms  cinerea. 
10081.  monacha. 

10091.  australasiana. 

10092.  Anthropoides  virgo. 
10094.  Balearica  pavonina. 

Fam.  ARDEID^. 

Snbfam.  Ardein^  (III,  p.  26). 

10099.  Ardea  cinerea. 
10101.  pacifica. 


10102. 

Ardea  purpurea. 

10108. 

Herodias  alba. 

10110. 

intermedia. 

modesta. 
Garzetta  nivea. 

10113. 

10117. 

Demiegretta  nov^-hoUandiiB. 

10120. 

sacra. 

10132. 

Bubolcus  ibis. 

10133. 

coromanda. 

10134. 

Ardeola  comata. 

10140. 

prasinicollis.    (Juv.) 

10146. 

cinnamomea. 

10147. 

sinensis. 

10148. 

Ardetta  minata. 

10157. 

Butorides  javanica. 

10160. 

palruelis.    (Type.) 

Subfam.  Botadrin^  (III,  p.  32). 

10161.  BotauTUs  stellaris. 

10162.  poiciloptilns. 

10171.  Nyctiardea  nycticorax. 

10172.  caledonica. 

Fam.  CICONIID.E. 
Subfam.  CicoNiiNiE  (III,  p.  34). 

10184.  Ciconiaalba. 

10186.  Melanopelargus  nigra. 

10187.  episcopus. 

Subfam.  Plataleid^  (IU,  P»  37). 

10199.  Platalea  leucorodia. 

10203.  Platibis  flavipes. 

10204.  Spatherodia  melanorhyncha. 

Fam.  TANTALID-S:, 
Subfam.  TANTALiNiE  (III,  p.  38). 
10208.  Tantalus  ibis. 

Subfam.  Ibidin^  (III,  p.  38). 
10214.  Plegadis  falcinellus. 

10220.  Carpbibis  spinicollis. 

10221.  Threskiomis  sethiopicns. 
10224.  strictipennis. 

Fam.  SCOLOPACIDiE. 

Subfam.  Limosin^  (III,  p.  41). 

10239.  Numenius  arqnata. 


10241. 

tennirostris. 

10246. 

tabitiensis. 

10249. 

pbjBopus. 

10252. 

luzoniensis. 

10^^54. 

minor. 

10257. 

femoralis.    (Type.) 

10258. 

Limosa 

legocepbala. 

10259. 

lapponica. 
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10261.  Limosa  uropyglalis.    (=10262.) 
10:262.  novaB-zealandiae. 

19265.  Therekia  cinerea. 

Subfam.  Totanin^  (III,  p.  44). 

10266.  Totanas  stagnatilis. 

10267.  nelodromas  ochrophns. 

10268.  Rbyacophilus  glareola. 
10270.  Heteroscelas  incanas. 
10272.  ?  calidris. 

10275.  Erj-tbrosceliis  fascus. 

10276.  Glottis  oanescens. 
10279.  Tringoidefl  bypoleucue. 

10283.  Tryngites  cancellata.     (Types  of 
parvirostriSj  Peale.) 

Subfam.  Recur viKosTRiNiE  (III,  p.  47). 
10285.  Recurvlrostra  avocetta. 
10287.  rubricollU. 

10291.  Cladorbyncbus  pectoralis. 

10292.  Himantopiis  antomnalis. 

10295.  leacocepbalas. 

10296.  novffi-zealaudise. 

Subfam.  TRiNGiNiE  (III,  p.  48). 
10299.  Pbilomacbus  pugnax. 

10304.  Limnocinclus  acnminatus. 

10305.  Limicola  platyrbyncba. 

10310.  Scb(Bniclu8,cincln8. 

10311.  Actodromas  miuuta. 

10313.  salina. 

10314.  australis. 
10:315.  Leimpnites  temmincki. 
10319.  Ancylocbeilus  subarquata. 
10323.  Eurioorhyncbus  pygmteus. 

Subfam.  Scolopacin^  (III,  p.  51). 

10328.  Gallinago  m%jor. 

10329.  Bcolopacina. 

10330.  macrodactyla. 

10331.  australis. 

10341.  oemoricola. 

10342.  galliuula. 

10343.  solitaria. 

10344.  horsfieldi. 

10347.  aucklandica.    (Types  of 

holme»i,  Peale). 

10352.  Scolopax  msticola. 

10353.  saturata. 

10356.  Rbyucbsea  capensis. 

10357.  beugalensis. 

10358.  australis. 

Fam.  RALLID^. 

Subfam.  Ocydromin^  (III,  p.  56), 

10363.  Ocydromus  australis. 
10365.  earlei. 


10375.  HypotaBuldea  torquata. 

10377.  pbilippensis. 

10378.  striata. 

10390.  Rallina  fasciata. 

10391.  fusca. 

10395.  rubiginosa.  (?) 

10401.  miuahasa.  (f) 

Subfam.  Rallin^e  (III,  p.  58). 

10408.  Rallus  aquaticus. 
.  iudicus. 

10450.  Ortygometra  crex. 

10451.  Porzana  maruetta. 

10452.  novte-bollandlffi. 

10461.  Zapomia  pygmiea. 

10462.  miuuta. 

10463.  tabuensis. 

10464.  quadristrigata. 

Fam.  GALLINULID^. 
Subfam.  PoRPHYRiONiNiE  (III,  p.  64). 
10476.  Porphyrio  veterum. 
10478.  utelauotus. 

10481.  iudicus. 

10484.  vitiensis.     (Types.) 

Subfam.  CrALLINUUNiE  (III,  p.  66). 

10495.  Galliuula  cbloropus. 

10496.  teuebrosa. 

.  sandwicbeusis  Streets. 

10508.  Eyrthra  pboeuicura. 
10511.  Gallicrex  cristata. 

Subfam.  FuLiciNiE  (III,  p.  67). 

10513.  Fulica  atra. 

10514.  australis. 
1J519.               alai.    (Types.) 
10521.  Lupba  cristata. 

Fam.  PARRID^  (III,  p.  69). 

10537.  Metopodius  albiuucba. 

10538.  indica. 

10539.  Hydralector  cristata. 

10540.  Hydropbasiauus  cbirurgus. 

Fam.  PH(ENI0OPTERID^  (III,  p.  72). 
10544.  PhoBuicopterus  antiquorum. 

Fam.  ANATID^. 
Subfam.  Plkctropterin^  (III,  p.  73). 
10552.  Auserauas  nielanoleuca. 
10555.  Sarkidiomis  melanouota.     (  $  ) 
10557.  Cbenalopex  leg^^tiaca. 

Subfam.  Anserine. 
10561.  Auser  ciuereus. 
10563.  segetum. 
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10oC5.  ADser  albifrons. 
10568.  Marilochen  erythropus. 
10574.  Cyguopsis  cyp:noide8. 
10577.  Chlamidochen  jubata. 
105H2.  Leacopareia  sandwichensis. 

10596.  Aneerella  albipennis. 

Snbfam.  Cygnin^  (III,  p.  78). 

10597.  Cygnus  olor. 
10800.  Olor  cygnus. 
10605.  Chenopis  atratns. 

Sabfam.  Anatin^e  (III,  p.  79). 

10608.  Dendrocygna  arcuata. 
10611.  major.  (T) 

10617.  Leptotarsis  eytoni. 

10618.  Tadorna  cornuta. 

10620.  Stictonetta  nsevosa. 

10621.  Casarca  ratila. 

10622.  tadoruoides. 

10623.  variegata. 

10627.  Aix  galericulata. 

10628.  Mareca  penelope. 
10631.  punctata. 
10H46.  Anas  Inzonica. 

10647.  Buperciliosa. 

10648.  chlorotis.    (  $  juv.  only.) 
106.56.  Qiierquedula  circia. 

10661.  Nettion  crecca. 
10663.  gibberifrons.  (t)* 
.  eytoni.     (Kerguelen     Isl- 
and.) 

10671.  EunetlA  falcata. 

10672.  .  formosa. 

.  Chanlelasmus       couesi       Streets. 

(Types.) 
10675.  Marmonetta  angnstirostris. 
10677.  Spatula  rhyncbotis. 
10581.  Malacorbyncbns  inembranaceus. 

Subfam.  FuLiouuNiE. 

10683.  Fuligula  ruiina. 

10684.  Fulix  cristata. 
10689.  Aytbya  ferina. 

10693.  Nyroca  leacopUtUalma. 

10694.  australis. 
10710.  Oideraia  nigra. 
10714.  Melanetta  fasca. 

Snbfam.  Erismaturin^  (III,  p.  89). 

10716.  Biziura  lobat^i. 

10718.  Erismatura  leiicocepbala. 

Subfam.  Mergin^e  (III,  p.  91). 

10734.  Mergellus  albollns. 

*From  Now  Zealand 


Fam.  PODICIPID^  (III,  p.  92). 

10793.  Podiceps  cristatus. 

10740.  australis  (=  10793) 

10747.  Pedeaitbyia  griseigena. 

10751.  Dytes  auritos. 

107.53.  Proctopus  nigricollis. 

10763.  Sylbeocyclus  minor. 

10766.  novfiB-hollandiae. 

Fam.  SPHENISCID^  (III,  p.  98). 

10796.  Pygoscelis  papua. 
10801.  antipoda. 

10803.  Dasyrbampbus  adeliae. 
10805.  Eudyptila  minor. 

Fam.  PROCELLABID^. 

Snbfam.  Pelecanoidin^  (III,  p.  102). 

10825.  Pelecanoides  urinatrix. 

Subfam.  Procellarin^  (III,  p.  102). 

10386.  Puffinns  assimilis. 

/  nativitatus  Streets.  (Type: 

Christmas  Island.) 
Procellaria  nereis. 
Oceanites  lineata.     (Type.) 
Pelagodroma  fregata. 
Fregetta  melanogastra. 
Priocella  antarctica. 
(Estrelata  lesson  i. 

rostrata.    (Type.) 

incerta. 

parvirostris.     (Type.) 

kidderi  Coues.     (Type: 
Kerguelen  Island.) 
Cookilaria  cooki. 

mollis.    (Type.) 
HalobaBua  caenilea. 
Pagodroma  nivea. 
Pterodroma  macroptera. 
Majaqueus  tequinoctialis. 
Pseudoprion  turtur. 


10852. 
10861. 
10864. 
10868. 
10876. 
10881. 
10882. 
10884. 
10889. 


10893. 
10897. 
10902. 
10903. 
10907. 
10915. 
10921. 

Sabfam.  Diomedein^  (III,  p.  109). 

10925.  Biomedea  exulans. 

10929.  Thalassarche  melanophrys. 

Fam.  LARID-fi. 

Subfam.  Lakin^  (III,  p.  111). 

10905.  Larus  canns. 
10953.  Domiuicanus  vociferus. 
10959.  Clupei  larus  fuscus. 
10969.  Laroides  cachinnans. 
10974.  micbahellesii.    (Jay.) 

10977.  Blasipus  crassirostris. 
•=^A.  gracUit  Bailer. 
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10979.  Adelorns  heniprichi. 

10980.  Icthyaetus  pallasi.    ( Juv. ) 

10981.  Chroicocephalus  ridibundus. 

10982.  capistratos. 

10983.  branneicephalus. 

11001.  Hydrocol»iis  minutas. 

1 1002.  Qelastes  novse-liollaDdisd. 
11004.  andersoDi. 

Sabfam.  Sternin^e:  (III,  p.  117). 
11030.  Sterna  longipenuis. 
.  11034.  frontalis. 

11044.  Aotochelidon  cantiaca. 

11045.  affinis. 
11057.  Thalassens  bergii. 

11059.  novsB-holIandi®. 
11062.  Stemula  minuta. 
11071.  Pelodes  hybrida. 
U078.               albistriata. 
.                vittata.    (Kerguelen     Isl- 
and.) 

11081.  Haliplana  lunala.    (Type.) 

11082.  Thalassipora  infuscata.  (?) 

11083.  Gygis  alba. 

11089.  Procellostema  cinerea. 

Fam.  PHAfiTONTID^  (lU,  p.  124). 
11098.  Phaeton  rubricandns. 


Fain.  PLOTID^  (III,  p.  125). 

11102.  Plotus  noYSd-hollandias. 

Fam.  PELECANID^. 

Snbfam.  Graculinjb  (III,  p.  126). 

11114.  Gracnlns  novsB-hollandias. 
11120.  cristatus. 

11124.  glaucus. 

11134.  Hypoleucus  varius. 

1 1 135.  lencogaster. 
11137.  camnculatns. 
11140.  Stictocarbo  pnnctatus. 
11142.  Microcarbo  pygmfiBus. 

11144.  melanognathos.  (?) 

11146.  brevirostris. 

11149.  sulcirostris. 

Subfam.  PELKCANiNiE  (III,  p.  129). 

11151.  Pelecanos  onocrotalns. 

11152.  crispus. 

11153.  mltratus. 

11154.  javanicus. 

11158.  Catoptropelicanus  conspicillatos. 

Subfam.  Atageion^. 
111G2.  Atagen  minor. 


NOTES  ON  SOniE  COSTA  RICAIV  BIR1»S. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOITAY. 

The  following  birds,  all  of  greater  or  less  interest,  have  recently  been 
received  at  the  National  Museum  from  Sr.  Don  Jos6  C.  Zeledon,  of  San 
Jos^ : 

1.  Catharus  fuscater  (Lafr.)  Scl.  (?) 

What  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  immature  example  of  this  species 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  quite  a  different  bird  from  two  fully  adult 
specimens,  a  male  and  a  female,  from  the  same  country.  In  these  adults 
the  throat  and  jugulum  are  entirely  uniform  dull  ash-gray,  while  the 
entire  abdomen  is  white.*    The  specimen  in  question,  however,  has  the 

•  The  male  is  the  example  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence  (Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.,  ix,  p.  90) 
as  having  been  compared  with  Lafresnaye's  type  of  the  species,  and  fonnd  to  differ  in 
having  the  ''centre  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  pale  yellowish  fulvons  instead  of 
white",  and  the  bill  mainly  bright  orange  instead  of  yellowish  white.  Now,  how- 
ever, after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  I  Und  the  same  specimen  with  the  abdomen 
white  and  the  biU  pale  yellowish,  showing  that  the  difference  was  the  result  of  fading 
of  the  older  type  specimen,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  suggested. 
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chiu  and  throat  indistinctly  streaked  with  dingy  whitish  and  dusky, 
while  the  jugulum  and  entire  sides  are  dark  slate,  very  much  darker 
than  in  the  other  specimens,  only  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  being 
whitish.  Some  of  the  feathers  of  the  breast  show  indistinct  whitish 
shaft-streaks,  while  the  entire  under  surface  is  pervaded  by  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  fuUginous  wash.  The  entire  upper  parts  are  a  per- 
fectly uniform  black,  the  other  specimens  having  a  decidedly  slate-col- 
ored cast.  The  bill  and  feet  of  this  specimen  still  retain  their  brilliant 
hue,  the  entire  mandible  and  edges  of  the  maxilla  being  an  intense 
orange-red,  while  the  legs  and  feet  are  a  deep  orange-yellow  color.  The 
collector's  notes  upon  the  label  are  as  follows :  "  Iiis  white ;  bill  orange- 
red,  with  upper  mandible  black ;  tarsi  and  feet  orange-yellow". 

This  specimen  was  obtained  at  Cuscua,  La  Palma,  September  25, 
1881,  by  Mr.  Juan  Cooper. 

2.  Thryothoms  hypezythras  Salv.  &  Godm.  (Biolog.  Centr.-Am.  Aves,  i,  p.  91). 

A  single  specimen  from  Carrilloa,  Alajuela  (October,  1879;  Juan 
Cooper),  agrees  exactly  with  examples  from  Veragua  and  Panama. 

3.  Troglodytes  (?)  ochraceus»  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  ch. — Above  bright  tawny-brown,  duller  posteriorly,  the  forehead 
and  lores  more  ochraceous ;  a  very  conspicuous  superciliary  stripe  of 
bright  ochraceous,  most  distinct  posteriorly  by  reason  of  its  strong 
contrast  with  a  broad  post-ocular  stripe  of  dusky  brown.  Entire  side 
of  head  (except  as  described),  with  whole  lower  parts,  bright  tawny- 
ochraceous,  paler,  but  by  no  means  inclining  to  white,  on  the  throat 
and  abdomen  (the  last  deep  buff),  liemiges  and  wing-covert«  nar- 
rowly barred  or  vermiculated  with  dusky,  their  inner  webs  uniformly 
of  this  color;  tail  dull  brown,  narrowly  and  irregulary  barred,  or  ver- 
miculated, with  dusky.  Crissum  bright  ochraceous-buflf  with  a  few 
rather  indistinct  bars  of  dusky.  Lining  of  wing  plain  pale  ochraceous; 
inner  webs  of  remiges  edged  with  grayish  whit^e.  Wing,  1.80;  tail, 
1.25;  culmen,  .60;  tarsus,  .70;  middle  toe,  .50.  3d,  4th,  and  5th  quills 
e(iual  and  longest ;  2d  equal  to  7th ;  1st  much  shorter  than  the  second- 
aries (.60  shorter  than  longest  primary).  Tail  graduated,  lateral  feather 
•25  or  .30  shorter  than  middle  pair ;  rectrices  very  narrow.  Culmen 
regularly  and  very  decidedly  curved  from  the  base. 

Type,  No.  85547,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Volcau  de  Irazti,  Costa  Eica, 
October  10,  1880 ;  Juan  Cooper. 

This  diminutive  and  very  pretty  Wren  is  very  different  both  in 
proportions  and  coloration  from  any  other  species  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  Anorthura  troglodytes^  but  it  is 
otherwise  not  to  be  compared  with  that  species,  the  bill  being  more 
curved  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  group  that  I  have  seen  (except, 
perhaps,  Urop^iZa  Uucogastra^  of  which  the  only  specimen  of  which,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  examine,  has  the  bill*  broken).    It  is  with  consider- 
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able  doubt  that  I  refer  it  to  Troglodi/tes  at  all,  and  I  do  so  only  because 
I  do  not  know  where  else  to  place  it,  while  I  am  reluctant  to  institute  a 
new  genus  for  its  special  reception.  Comparing  it  with  specimens  of 
typical  Troglodytes  {T.  aedon,  T.  furvus,  T.  tesselatttSj  T.  bnmneicolluty 
&c.),  Anorthura  troglodytes,  and  Uropsila  leucogaMra,  I  find  that  it  agrees 
best  with  the  latter  in  pattern  of  coloration  and  in  general  form,  but 
the  wing  is  much  less  rounded,  the  tiusi  shorter,  and  the  nostrils  very 
different;  tliose  of  Uropsila  being  (in  the  specimen  before  me)  broadly 
oval,  with  very  little  membrane  above  them,  while  the  present  bird  has 
a  narrow,  longitudinal  or  slit-like  nostril  overhung  by  a  broad  scale.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in 
using  the  shape  of  the  nostril  in  dried  skins  as  a  generic  character,  since 
its  external  appearance  is  so  easily  modified  by  accidental  circumstances 
attending  the  preparation  of  a  specimen.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I 
refer  the  species  to  Troglodytes,  and  leave  further  consideration  of  the 
question  of  its  generic  relationship  in  abeyance. 

As  to  the  coloration  of  this  species,  it  is  most  like  T.  hrunneicollis,  but 
the  tint  which  prevails  over  the  entire  lower  parts  an<l  the  greater  part 
of  the  head  in  T.  ochraceus  is  decidedly  brighter  and  more  yellowish 
than  the  light  rufous  color  of  T,  brmmeicollis,  which,  moreover,  has  this 
color  restricted  to  the  throat,  jugulum,  and  breast.  Furthermore,  in 
T.  ochraceus  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  bars  or  other  mark- 
ings on  the  sides  or  flanks. 

Genus  ACANTniDOPS,  nobis. 

('AicGi'i9tf,  iAoc  =  Acanthi8y  and  uip=  fades,) 

Gen.  ch. — Most  nearly  related  to  Automolus,  Placellodromtts,  and 
allied  genera  in  structure  of  the  feet,  &c.,  but  very  different  in  form  of 
bill,  and  other  characters.  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  cune- 
ate  in  all  its  profiles,  somewhat  swollen  basally,  the  culmen  and  lateral 
outlines  decidedly  concave  in  the  middle  portion;  mandibular  tomia 
very  strongly  inflexed,  with  .a  prominent  angle  near  the  base,  anterior 
to  which  the  edge  is  decidedly  concave ;  maxillary  tomia  with  a  decided 
notch  near  the  base,'immediately  above  the  mandibular  angle;  gonys 
very  long  (about  equal  to  the  exposed  portion  of  the  culmen) ;  nostrils 
exposed,  small,  longitudinal,  occupying  less  than  the  lower  half  of  the 
nasal  fossae.  Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  divided 
into  about  six  plates,  but  these  entirely  fused  on  the  outer  side,  except 
the  lower  one,  which  is  distinct ;  lateral  toes  equal,  the  points  of  their 
claws  falling  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle  claw ;  inner  toe  entirely 
separated  at  the  base  from  the  middle  toe,  and  outer  with  only  its  first 
phalanx  united ;  hallux  about  equal  in  length  to  the  lateral  toes,  but 
much  stronger,  its  claw  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  middle  toe. 
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Wings  decidedly  longer  than  the  tail,  very  concave  beneath,  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest,  the  2d  very  little  shorter, 
the  1st  about  equal  to  the  7th.  Tail  about  equal  to  the  wing  measured  to 
the  ends  of  the  secondaries,  nearly  even  or  very  slightly  rounded,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  rectrices,  which  are  acute  but  not  stiffened  at  the 
points;  the  outer  web  of  the  intermedUe  broader  at  the  base  than  the 
inner  web. 

Type,  A.  bairdi,  sp.  nov. 

This  remarkable  genus  is  so  very  distinct  from  any  other  hitherto 
described  that  it  is  quite  diflScult  to  decide  where  to  place  it.  It  evi- 
dently belongs,  however,  to  the  Synallaxine  group,  on  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  but  the  bill  is  so  widely  different  from  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  family  (^^Dendrocolaptidw^)  as  to  suggest  certain 
Fringilline  forms,  as  Carduelis  and  Chrysomitris.  In  fact,  the  bill  is  so 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  genera  named  that  the  collector  had  re- 
ferred it  to  the  latter  genus. 

As  characters  additional  to  those  given  in  the  above  diagnosis,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  bill  is  slightly  notched  near  the  tip ;  that  the 
rictal  bristles  are  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  that  the 
posterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  on  both  sides,  is  entirely  undivided,  in 
which  latter  respect  the  present  bird  differs  from  Synallaxis  and  Placet- 
lodroniusy  but  agrees  with  Antomoltis. 

4.  Aoanthidops  bairdi,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  ch. —  ^  {adult  f) :  Above  dull  olive-brown,  the  back  washed  with 
rusty  5  wings  dusky,  the  middle  and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  pale 
rusty,  forming  two  distinct  bands,  the  inner  secondaries  broadly  edged 
with  darker  rusty;  remaining  secondaries  narrowly  skirted  with  dark 
umber-brown,  the  primaries  witb  light,  dull  ochraceous  or  yellowish 
olive.  Tail  dusky,  the  outer  webs  slightly  greenish  olivaceous.  Pileum 
indistinctly  streaked  with  dusky ;  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  dull  oliv- 
aceous, lighter  than  the  crown  and  nape ;  chin  and  throat  still  paler, 
the  feathers  pale  ashy  beneath  the  surface ;  rest  of  lower  parts  dull,  light 
olivaceous,  tinged  with  deeper  olive  across  the  breast  and  along  the 
sides.  Maxilla  blackish,  paler  along  the  edge;  mandible  whitish ;  legs 
and  feet  light  brownish  (in  dried  skin) ;  'Mris  pale  blue.''  Wing,  2.50; 
tail,  2.20;  culmen,  .58;  commissure,  .65;  tarsus,  .80;  middle  toe,  .60. 

Type,  No.  85549,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Volcan  de  Irazu,  Costa  Kica, 
Oct.  10,  1880;  Juan  Cooper. 

5.«  Nyctibus  jamaicenais  (Gm.)  Gosse. 

Two  very  fine  specimens,  both  females,  from  Sarchi,  Alajuela  (altitude 
3,000  feet),  August  and  September,  1881,  agree  with  examples  from  Co- 
lombia and  Eastern  Peru,  in  rich  dark  colors.  The  two  skins  differ  much 
in  proportions,  however,  though  evidently  both  adults ;  and  after  com- 
paring with  a  considerable  series  of  specimens  from  Jamaica,  Mirador 
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(Eastern  Mexico),  Panama,  Bogota,  and  Eastern  Pern,  I  am  unable  to 
detect  differences  other  than  what  appear  to  be  chiefly  of  an  individual 
character,  thoagh  there  is  much  variation  both  in  size  and  colors  among 
the  different  specimens. 


1>S8€RlPTIOIV    OF   A   I9Vil¥    FLT-CATCmER   AN1»   A   8VPP08E1»    NEW 
PBTRBIi  FRen  TKB  SANDWICK  I8IiAA1»8. 

By  ROBERT  RIDGWAY. 

Chaalempis  sdateri,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  oh. — ^Above  dull  ferruginous,  more  umber  on  the  back,  more  ru- 
fescent  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts ;  sides  of  head  and  neck, 
chin,  throat,  and  breast  bright  ochraceous- rufous ;  rest  of  lower  parts 
pure  white,  the  sides  tinged  with  rufous ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the 
middle  and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  pale  ferruginous,  producing  two 
distinct  bands ;  secondaries  edged  with  pale  dull  rusty ;  inner  webs  of 
rectrices  (except  middle  pair)  tipped  with  white,  this  about  .40  of  an 
inch  wide  on  the  lateral  pair  and  decreasing  in  extent  toward  the  inner 
feathers.    Wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.70-2.75;  tarsus,  .95-1.00;  middle  toe,  .45. 

Types,  Nos.  41955  and  41956,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Waimea  Kaui, 
Sandwich  Islands ;  V.  Knudsen. 

Although  I  have  been  unable  to  compare  the  specimens  described 
above  with  either  C.  sandtoichensis  (Gm.)  or  C.  dimidiata  (Hartl.  & 
Finsch),  I  am  satisfied,  from  reference  to  the  descriptions  of  these  in 
Sharpt^s  catalogue  of  the  Muscicapidce  ("Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in 
the  British  Museum,''  vol.  iv),  pp.  231-233,  that  it  is  quite  distinct  spe- 
cifically. The  former  is  described  as  haviag  the  "wing-coverts  black, 
tipped  with  white  spots,"  the  "under  wing-coverts  white,"  the  cheeks 
and  throat  white,  the  tail  only  2.15  inches  in  length,  and  the  tarsus  only 
.85  long ;  while  the  latter  is  still  more  different  both  in  proportions  and 
colorations. 

Cymochorea  oryptoleacnra,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  ch. — Adult:  Uniform  fuliginous,  the  head  and  upper  surface  more 
slaty,  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  outer  webs  of  tertials  paler,  inclin- 
ing to  dull  ash-gray;  remiges  and  rectrices  dull  black,  the  latter  (except 
middle  pair)  white  at  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  the  longer 
feathers  broadly  tipped  with  hlaehish  (as  in  Procellaria  pelagica);  anal 
region  mixed  with  white,  and  white  of  the  upper  coverts  extending 
laterally  to  the  sides  of  the  crissum.  Tail  only  slightly  forked  or  emar- 
ginated,  the  outer  feathers  being  only  about  .20-.30  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  middle  pair.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet  (including  webs)  deep  black; 
wing,  5.80-6.30 ;  tail,  3.00-3.15 ;  bill  (measured  in  straight  line  from  base 
of  culmen  to  point  of  the  maxilla),  .60 ;  tarsus,  .85-.90 ;  middle  toe,  with 
elaw^  .85-.90. 

Proc.  I^at.  Mus.  81 ^22  march  89,  1 8  88. 
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Rah. — ^Waimea  Kani,  Sandwich  Islands  ( F.  Knudsen),  (Types,  Nos. 
41949  and  41950,  coll.  U.  S.  Jtfat.  Mus.) 

This  fourth  sp^ies  of  Oymochorea  is  very  different  from  (7.  leticorrhoa 
(the  only  other  having  white  on  the  tail -coverts),  in  several  very  im- 
I)ortant  particulars,  as  follows:  (1)  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  pure 
white,  terminated  by  a  band  of  black  .35-.50  of  an  inch  wide;  (2)  the 
rectrices  (except  the  middle  pair)  are  distinctly  white  at  the  base, 
though  this  white  is  concealed  by  the  coverts ;  (3)  the  greater  wing- 
^overts  and  outer  webs  of  the  tertials  are  much  darker,  offering  less 
decided  contrast  with  the  general  color  of  the  wings ;  (4)  the  tail  is 
much  less  deeply  forked,  the  depth  of  the  fork  not  exceeding  .30  of  an 
inch,  whereas  in  C,  leticorrhoa  it  amounts  to  about  .75  of  an  inch.  In 
other  respects  the  two  species  are  much  alike. 

This  bird  is  a  true  Oymochoreay  having  very  prominent  nasal  tubes, 
the  outer  toe  longer  than  the  middle,  the  tarsus  about  equal  to  the  mid- 
dle toe  (with  claw),  and  the  first  primary  shorter  than  the  fourth  as  in 
the  typical  species  of  that  genus. 


DESCRIPTIONS    OF    TKIBTY-THREE    NEUT    SPECIES    OF    FISHES 
FROn  AIAZATl^AN,  MEXICO. 

By  DAVID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHARI.ES  H.  GII.BERT. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1880-'81,  Mr.  Gilbert  spent  ten  weeks 
at  Mazatlan,  on  the- west  coast  of  Mexico,  in  making  collections  of  fishes 
for  the  Uuited  States  l^ational  Museum.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
species  were  obtained,  of  which  the  following  appear  to  be  new  to  science : 


1.  Clupea  stoUfera. 

2.  Pristigaster  lutipinnis. 

3.  Stolephorus  ischanvs. 

4.  Stolephorus  lucidus. 

5.  Stolephorus  eadguus. 

6.  Stolephorus  curtus. 

7.  Stolephorus  miarchus. 

8.  Synodus  scituUoeps. 

9.  Murcena  pinta. 

10.  Murcena  pintita. 

11.  Ophiehthys  xysturus. 

12.  Ophiehthys  zophochir. 

13.  Murcenesox  cortices. 

14.  Atherinell^  eriarcha. 

15.  Caranx  vinctus, 

16.  Serranus  calopteryx. 

17.  Lu^anus  Colorado. 


18.  Luijanus  prieto. 

19.  Micropogon  ectenes. 
Scicena  icistia. 
Scarus  perrioo. 
Pomacanthus  crescentalis. 
Qohiesox  zebra. 
Oohiesox  eos. 
Oobiesox  erythrops. 
Oobi^sox  adustus. 

27.  Gobiosoma  zosterurum. 

28.  Clintis  zonifer. 
Tripterygium  carminale. 
Salarias  chiostictus. 
Fierasfer  arenicola. 
Etropus  crossotus. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33.  Malthe  elater. 
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1.  Chipea  Btolifera,  sp.  nov.    (28125.) 

AlUed  to  Clupea  lile,  C.  &  V. 

Body  deep,  mcfcli  compressed;  the  dorsal  outline  with  a  slight  curve; 
ventral  outline  more  strongly  arched ;  body  deepest  immediately  before 
dorsal  fin.  Head  short,  preopercular  margin  subvertical ;  opercle  bat 
little  oblique,  evenly  curved.  Mouth  very  small,  oblique;  maxillary 
reaching  to  below  front  of  pupil;  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  which 
is  scarcely  emarginate;  tip  of  lower  jaw  not  reaching  level  of  upper 
profile  of  snout.  Both  jaws  with  a  few  very  small,  weak,  deciduous  teeth ; 
none  on  vomer  or  palatines;  tongue  with  a  very  distinct  linear  patch. 
Gill-rakers  slender  and  numerous,  the  longest  about  three-fifths  diameter 
of  orbit ;  about  29  on  anterior  limb  of  arch.  Eye  large,  longer  than 
snout  and  more  than  one-third  length  of  head. 

Dorsal  fin  inserted  anteriorly,  its  origin  nearer  end  of  snout  than  base 
of  caudal,  by  a  distance  equalling  one-half  length  of  head;  the  first  long 
rays  are  much  longer  than  base  of  fin,  which  is  about  three-fifths  length  of 
head.  Anal  fin  short  and  low ;  distance  of  its  origin  fix>m  base  of  caudal 
equals  height  of  body.  Caudal  scarcely  longer  than  head,  the  lower 
lobe  longer  than  the  upper.  Pectorals  reaching  two-thirds  distance  to 
root  of  ventrals,  IJ  in  head.  Ventrals  inserted  nearly  under  first  dorsal 
ray,  their  length  1§  in  head. 

Scales  smooth, firm, closely  adherent,  their  edges  entire;  a  very  narrow 
sheath  of  scales  along  bases  of  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  caudal  fin  scaled 
for  one-half  its  length.  Ventral  scutes  very  strongly  developed,  run- 
ning from  thorax  to  front  of  anal,  the  posterior  with  strong  spines;  17 
in  front  of  ventral  fins,  12  behind  them. 

Head,  4f  in  length  to  base  of  caudal ;  depth,  3 J.  D.  14 ;  A.  16 ;  L. 
lat.  40 ;  L.  transv.  11. 

Color  translucent ;  sides  with  silvery  luster ;  each  scale  on  back  with 
marginal  half  black-punctate ;  a  dark  line  along  median  line  of  back, 
becoming  distinctly  blackish  on  tail;  snout  greenish  above,  its  tip  and 
the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  dusky;  a  very  bright,  well-defined,  silvery 
band  along  sides  (as  in  Atherina  and  Stolephorus)^  margined  above  with 
a  narrow  bluish  line;  this  band  is  constantly  widest  at  middle  of  body, 
tapering  slightly  towards  head  and  caudal  peduncle,  abruptly  expand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  latter  and  covering  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  end  of  the  tail.  The  width  of  this  band  is  just  the  depth  of  one 
scale,  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of  the  pupil.  Dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
light  yellowish-green,  the  tips  of  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  ^nd  of  ui)per 
and  lower  caudal  lobes  usually  jet-black.  The  base  of  each  anal  ray 
marked  by  black  dots.    Paired  fins  immaculate. 

Many  specimens  of  this  beautiful,  well-marked  species  were  obtained 
at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  does  not  reach  a  greater  length 
than  5  or  6  inches,  and  usually  escapes  through  the  coarse  meshes  of 
the  fishermen's  seines. 

The  numerous  types  of  G.  stoli/era  are  numbered  28125  on  the  reg- 
ister of  the  National  Museum. 
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2.  PrlstigaBter  lutipinnis,  sp.  nov.     (28126, 28209, 28320.) 

Body  elongate,  very  strongly  comprebsed,  especiayy  towards  ventral 
outline  ^  profile  nearly  straight  from  origin  of  dorsal  to  occiput,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  angle ;  head  small,  its  upper  outline  but  little  descend- 
ing, the  lower  rapidly  rising.  Mouth  large,  very  oblique,  the  lower  jaw 
longest,  its  tip  almost  entenng  upper  profile  of  head ;  maxillary  reach- 
ing to  or  slightly  beyond  vertical  from  anterior  margin  of  pupil,  its 
length  a  little  more  than  half  head.  Teeth  large,  in  a  single  series  in 
each  jaw  5  in  the  upper  jaw  numerous  and  comparatively  close-set,  in 
the  lower  few  and  distant,  but  considerably  larger ;  margin  of  maxillary 
with  minute,  close-set  teeth ;  palatines  and  pterygoids  toothed,  vomer 
smooth.  Eye  very  large,  much  longer  than  snout,  and  more  than  one- 
third  length  of  head.  Gill-rakers  not  longer  than  pupil,  about  18  in 
number ;  pseudobranchiae  developed. 

Dorsal  small,  posterior,  its  origin  constantly  slightly  nearer  base  of 
caudal  than  occiput.  Pectorals  long,  not  nearly  reaching  vent,  slightly 
shorter  than  head.  Anal  shorter  than  in  other  species,  its  origin  mid- 
way between  middle  of  caudal  base  and  front  of  eye,  it«  base  contained 
2§  in  body ;  anterior  anal  rays  highest,  a  little  longer  than  eye.  Lower 
caudal  lobe  longest. 

Scales  thin,  very  readily  deciduous ;  ventral  scutes  very  strong,  run- 
ning from  throat  to  origin  of  anal  fin.  D.  13;  A.  53;  L.  lat.  44;  L.  tr. 
about  11;  ventral  scutes,  29 ;  head,  ^  in  length ;  depth,  3^. 

Color:  Greenish-oliveabove,  on  sides  silvery  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  a 
small  black  spot  on  upper  angle  of  preopercle,  and  a  larger  very  dis- 
tinct black  humeral  spot;  a  black  line  along  dorsal  ridge;  end  of  snout 
and  tip  of  lower  jaw  black.  Anal  and  caudal  golden  yellow  on  basal 
portions,  the  tips  transparent,  dotted  with  black ;  pectorals  and  dorsal 
with  a  yellow  blotch  on  middle  of  first  rays,  sometimes  largely  yellow. 

This  species  is  rare  at  Mazatlan  and  bat  few  specimens  were  obtained. 
It  is  very  closely  related  to  P.  nmcrops  and  P.  doviij  differing  from  them 
chiefly  in  the  fewer  rays  and  backward  position  of  the  anal  fin.  The 
types  are  about  6  inches  long  and  are  numbered  28126,  28209,  and 
28320  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

3.  StolephoniB  isohanafl,  sp.  nov.    (28246.) 

Closely  related  to  Stolephorus  broumi. 

Body  elongate,  little,  compressed  and  scarcely  elevated,  nearly  as 
high  at  nape  as  at  front  of  dorsal;  belly  compressed,  its  edge  usually 
rounded.  Head  long  and  slender,  its  height  at  occiput  but  little 
greater  than  half  its  length;  opercular  margin  very  oblique,  forming 
a  more  or  less  evident  angle  at  junction  with  subopercle;  cheeks 
triangular,  moderately  broad ;  opercle  short.  Maxillary  slender,  taper- 
ing to  a  blunt  point,  not  quite  reaching  opercular  margin;  teeth 
small,  evident  for  entire  length  of  both  jaws,  those  near  symphysis  of 
lower  jaw  slightly  enlarged.    Gill-rakers  numerous,  of  moderate  length, 
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the  longest  about  two-thirds  diameter  of  orbit.  Snout  long,  about 
three-fourths  length  of  orbit,  which  is  large  and  contained  three  and 
three-fourths  times  in  length  of  head.  Dorsal  fin  with  upper  margin 
straight,  the  posterior  rays  not  prolonged;  origin  of  dorsal  about  equi- 
distant from  base  of  median  caudal  rays  and  front  of  orbit.  Origin 
of  anal  under  base  of  posterior  dorsal  rays,  midway  between  front  of 
orbit  and  tip  of  caudal ;  its  base  very  short,  less  than  two-thirds  length 
of  head.  Caudal  very  short,  much  less  than  length  of  head,  the  lower 
lobe  the  longest.  Pectorals  broad  and  short,  not  nearly  reaching  base 
of  ventrals,  which  reach  about  one-half  distance  to  front  of  anal.  Scales 
thin,  moderately  deciduous. 

Head,  3^  in  length;  depth,  5;  eye,  3 J  in  head.  D.  13;  A.  IC;  Lat.  1. 
39  +  2;  L.  tr.  7. 

Color:  Translucent,  with  silvely  luster;  a  sharply-defined,  bright 
silvery  band  on  sides,  broadest  opposite  middle  or  end  of  anal,  and 
tapering  each  way ;  the  streak  is  confined  to  a  single  series  of  scales 
(being  distinctly  narrower  than  in  S.  browni);  sides  of  head  bright  sil- 
very; top  of  head  blackish  above  orbits;  two  large,  well-defined  clus- 
ters of  black  dots  behind  occiput,  one  on  each  side  of  median  line; 
between  dorsal  and  occiput  from  one  to  three  series  of  scales  black  mar- 
gined; behind  dorsal  the  median  series  only  thus  margined.  Median 
line  of  back  with  a  black  streak  the  entire  letigth;  tip  of  snout,  median 
line  of  head  anteriorly,  and  region  behind  orbits  black-specked. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  the  harbor  at  Llazatlan,  reaching  a 
length  of  2^  to  3  inches.  The  types  are  numbered  29246  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  This  is  apparently  the  species  recorded  by  Steindachner  from  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  as  Engraulis  browuL  The  latter  species  has  a 
deeper  body,  distinctly  broader  silvery  stripe,  and  a  larger  number 
(19-20)  of  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 

4.  Stolephorus  Incidus,  sp.  nov.     (28121.) 

Body  closely  compressed  but  not  greatly  elevated,  the  dorsal  outline 
with  a  very  weak  arch ;  belly  more  curved,  carinate  in  front  of  anal  fin, 
but  not  serrate.  Head  short,  rather  pointed  J;he  margin  of  opercle  and 
subopercle  forming  an  even  curve  which  is  but  little  oblique. 

Maxillary  narrow,  pointed,  reaching  to  or  slightly  beyond  mandibu- 
lary  joint,  but  not  to  gill-opening ;  teeth  very  evident  along  entire 
length  of  maxillary  and  mandible,  becoming  larger  towards  symphysis 
of  lower  jaw ;  snout  short,  projecting,  about  one-half  diameter  of  orbit, 
which  is  about  one-third  length  of  head ;  cheeks  oblique,  V-shaped,  the 
length  more  than  half  head;  opercle  moderate;  gill-rakers  not  very 
numerous  and  rather  short,  the  longest  not  more  than  one-half  diam- 
eter of  orbit. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  base  of  middle  rays  of  caudal  and 
front  of  orbit;  upper  margin  of  dorsal  straight,  the  last  rays  not  pro- 
longed.   Dorsal  much  higher  than  long,  its  base  equaling  about  one- 
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half  head.  Origin  of  anal  under  middle  of  dorsal,  its  base  a  little 
longer  than  head.  Caudal  short,  the  lower  lobe  longer  than  the  upper  j 
the  median  rays  about  one-third  the  longest.  Pectorals  three-fifths 
length  of  head,  nearly  or  quite  reaching  base  of  ventrals,  which  are 
short  and  do  not  reach  the  vent.  Scales  moderately  adherent  5  dorsal 
sheath  very  low  5  that  of  anal  fin  higher. 

D.  12;  A.  27;  Lat.  1.  36+2;  L.  transv.  6.  Depth,  3^  in  body;  head, 
3f ;  eye,  3  in  head;  B.  11-12. 

Color:  Body  translucent;  scales  with  a  silvery  luster ;  dorsal  region 
much  punctate  with  black  and  with  some  yellow  speckling  which  broadly 
covers  the  margins  of  the  scales ;  a  distinct  dark  median  line,^composed  of 
minute  dark  specks,  along  entire  length  of  back;  sides  with  a  rather  dif- 
luse  silvery  band,  broadest  anteriorly,  becoming  very  narrow  on  caudal 
peduncle,  then  expanding  to  base  of  fin;  it  covers  less  than  one  row  of 
scales,  and  is  narrower  than  diameter  of  orbit ;  top  of  head,  symphysis  of 
lower  jaw,  and  snout,  with  much  black  speckling,  the  snout  yellowish; 
anal  fin  thickly  speckled  at  base;  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  and  anal,  and 
lower  rays  of  caudal,  with  some  faint  greenish-yellow  and  more  or  less 
black  dotting;  tip  of  caudal  blackish,  more  distinctly  so  at  end  of  lobes. 

Common  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan  and  called  Sardina  in  common 
with  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  Clupea  stoli/era.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  4  to  5  inches.  The  many  types  are  numbered  28121  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

5.  Stclephorus  ezlgaas»  sp.  nov.    (28120.) 

Allied  to  8.  curtus,  but  with  much  slenderer  body  and  shorter  anal 
fin. 

Body  not  greatly  compressed  and  not  elevated;  belly  compressed, 
subcarinate,  serrulate;  head  rather  short,  its  height  at  nape  more  than 
two-thirds  its  length ;  opercular  margin  not  much  oblique ;  cheek  nar- 
rowly triangular ;  snout  longer  than  two-thirds  diameter  of  orbit ;  eye 
large,  three  and  one-fourth  in  head;  maxillary  tapering  to  an  acute 
point,  reaching  to  or  nearly  to  opercular  margin;  teeth  present  in  both 
jaws ;  in  the  lower  minute  g^pd  developed  on  anterior  half  only;  in  upper 
jaw  small,  but  easily  perceptible.  Gill-rakers  short,  the  longest  not  more 
than  one-half  diameter  of  orbit. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  base  of  median  caudal  rays  and 
middle  of  pupil;  base  of  fin  but  little  more  than  one-half  length  of 
head.  Origin  of  anal  under  anterior  third  of  dorsal  fin;  its  base  about 
four-filths  length  of  head.  Caudal  short,  not  nearly  equaling  length 
of  head.    Pectorals  not  nearly  reaching  ventrals. 

Scales  very  deciduous. 

D.  12;  A.  17;  L.  lat.  38;  L.  transv.  5.    Head,  3f  in  length;  depth,  5. 

Color  translucent;  scales  with  silvery  luster;  a  faint  silvery  streak 
along  sides,  widest  and  most  distinct  posteriorly,  becoming  faint  ante- 
riorly, and  usually  disappearing  before  reaching  head.    Scales  on  back 
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with  dotted  margins,  no  median  dark  line  on  back )  sides  of  bead  brigbt 
silvery  J  top  of  bead  dusky  posteriorly;  caadal  and  dorsal  fins  dotted 
witb  black,  tbese  dots  forming  two  faint  blotcbes  at  base  of  caudal;  a 
series  of  black  dots  between  anal  and  caudal  fins. 

About  10  specimens  were  obtained  in  the  Astillero  at  Mazatlan,  the 
largest  2^  inches  long.  It  is  apparently  less  abundant  than  the  other 
species  of  this  genus  in  company  with  which  it  is  found. 

The  types  are  numbered  28120  on  the  register  of  the  National 
Museum. 

6.  StolephoruB  ourtns,  sp.  dot.    (29242.) 

Body  more  compressed  and  elevated  than  in  S.  ischanm;  dorsal  out- 
line nearly  straight,  the  ventral  scarcely  curved  except  anteriorly;  cau- 
dal peduncle  deep ;  belly  in  front  of  ventral  fins  sharply  compressed, 
carinate  and  serrulate.  Head  short  and  high,  its  depth  at  occiput  seven- 
tenths  its  length ;  snout  blunt,  not  much  produced ;  tip  of  lower  jaw  in 
front  of  eye ;  maxillary  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  which  usually  does 
not  quite  reach  gill-opening;  both  jaws  with  very  minute  teeth,  per- 
ceptible towards  symphysis  of  lower  jaw,  but  not  laterally.  Opercle 
shortish ;  cheeks  broadly  triangular.  Gill-rakers  on  upper  limb  longest, 
about  two- thirds  diameter  of  orbit.  Eye  large,  contained  2^  to  3J  times 
in  length  of  head. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  base  of  middle  rays  of  caudal 
and  middle  of  pupil ;  the  fin  short  and  rather  high,  its  base  but  little 
more  than  one-half  length  of  head ;  the  last  rays  not  produced.  Origin 
of  anal  fin  under  middle  or  anterior  third  of  base  of  dorsal ;  the  bajse  of 
the  fin  moderate,  varying  from  nearly  as  long  as,  to  a  little  longer  than, 
head.  Caudal  short,  less  than  length  of  head;  the  lower  lobe  longest; 
the  fin  moderately  forked ;  the  middle  rays  about  two-fifths  the  length 
of  the  longest.  Pectorals  very  short  and  rounded,  variable  in  length, 
but  usually  not  reaching  base  of  ventrals.    Scales  thin,  caducous. 

D.  11  or  12 ;  A.  22  or  23 ;  L.  lat.  35;  L.  transv.  5.  Head,  ^  in  length; 
depth,  4§. 

Color  translucent ;  sides  with  a  silvery  luster ;  top  of  head  dusky ; 
sides  of  head  and  a  faint  streak  along  sides  of  body  with  silvery  pig- 
ment;  the  streak  is  somewhat  indistinct,  especially  forwards,  where  it 
often  disappears ;  basal  half  of  dorsal  fin  punctate  with  black  and  yel- 
low dots ;  a  double  series  of  these  dots  along  base  of  fin,  running  back 
to  base  of  caudal ;  caudal  not  black  margined ;  base  of  anal  thickly 
punctate,  a  series  of  dots  usually  extending  back  to  caudal  fin ;  paired 
fins  immaculate;  tip  of  snout  yellowish,  without  black  specks;  no  dark 
line  in  front  of  dorsal  fin. 

Many  specimens  2J  inches  long  were  obtained  at  Mazatlan,  where  it 
is  common  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Astillero.  The  types  are  num- 
bered 29242  on  the  register  of  the  National  Museum. 
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7.  Stolephonis  miarohus,  sp.nov.  (28119.) 

A  slender  species,  distiiiguished  by  the  very  small  anal  fin.  !Known 
to  us  irom  immature  specimens  only. 

Body  very  slender,  not  strongly  compressed  (perhaps  becoming 
deeper  with  age) ;  belly  not  trenchant.  Snout  sub-conic,  compressed. 
Teeth  rather  large,  distinct  in  both  jaws  5  maxillary  reaching  to  edge  of 
preopercle.  Lower  jaw  much  overlapped  by  the  snout,  its  tip  extending 
little  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  is  not  especially  large. 

Lisertion  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  snout  and  caudal ;  anal  fin 
extremely  short,  its  first  ray  inserted  under  last  of  dorsal,  the  length  of 
its  base  less  than  that  of  the  caudal  peduncle  behind  it.    Scales  lost. 

Color  perfectly  translucent  in  life,  with  a  diffuse  silvery  lateral  shade, 
but  no  distinct  stripe ;  clusters  of  dark  points  on  occiput;  base  of  cau- 
dal with  dark  markings  above  and  below  formed  of  dark  points ;  the 
entire  fin  speckled;  a  small  black  streak  on  each  side  of  ventrals;  black 
points  at  the  base  of  eaeh  fin  ray. 

Head,  4^  in  length ;  depth,  6. 

Dorsal  with  about  12  rays  (11  to  13) ;  anal,  12  to  14. 

This  spe<5ies  is  known  to  us  from  eight  specimens  (28119  U.  S.  Isot. 
Mus.),  the  largest  If  inches  in  length,  killed  by  dynamite  cartridges 
in  deep  water  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  where  they  were  exceedingly 
abundant.  They  are,  of  course,  immature,  but  the  species  to  which 
they  belong  will  be  known  from  all  others  by  the  short  anal. 

8.  Synodus  soittilicepB,  sp.  nov.    (28392,  29449.) 

Allied  to  8.  foetens  L.,  but  with  a  much  smaller  head. 

Body  slender,  subterete,  less  depressed  than  in  S.foetens,  Head  very 
short  and  slender,  its  length  above  not  greater  than  greatest  depth  of 
body.  Snout  pointed,  triangular,  about  as  broad  as  long.  Interorbital 
space  slightly  concave,  about  as  broad  as  eye;  a  longitudinal  ridge  on 
each  side  of  its  middle,  which  sends  out  radiating  branches  opposite 
posterior  part  of  eye;  preopercle  somewhat  raised  above  eye,  its  margin 
somewhat  serrate;  maxiJlaiy  extending  much  beyond  orbit,  its  length  If 
in  head;  lower  jaw  a  trifle  shorter  than  upper,  its  symphyseal  knob 
scarcely  included.  Teeth  essentially  as  in  S.fcetenSj  the  bands,  perhaps, 
a  little  narrower;  palatine  teeth  forming  a  very  narrow  band,  which 
becomes  posteriorly  a  single  series.  Gill-rakers  undeveloped.  Branchi- 
ostegals,  14.    Cheeks  with  four  rows  of  large  scales;  opercles  with  four. 

Distance  from  origin  of  dorsal  fin  to  adipose  fin  equal  to  the  distance 
fi^m  .the  former  to  the  middle  of  orbit;  origin  of  dorsal  nearer  to  end 
of  snout  than  to  base  of  caudal  by  a  distance  equal  to  |  head. 

Dorsal  fin  much  higher  than  long,  the  first  and  la«t  rays  coterminous 
when  the  fin  is  deflexed.  Caudal  well  forked,  the  upper  lobe  the  longer, 
IJ  in  head;  the  middle  ra^s  scarcely  more  than  one  third  the  length  of 
the  outer.  Ventral  fins  long  and  pointed,  their  length  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  distance  from  their  base  to  front  of  anal,  1|  in  head« 
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Pectorals  short,  their  length  just  about  half  head,  equal  to  length  of 
snout  and  eye. 

Scales  comparatively  large;  5  series  between  lateral  line  and  ventrals; 
4  between  adipose  fin  and  lateral  line.  Scales  of  breast  little  reduced; 
11  between  the  bases  of  the  two  pectorals. 

Head,  4f  in  length  (4  in  8.  fcetens)^  5^  including  caudal;  greatest 
depth,  6§.    D.  11;  A.  13.    Scales,  6-61-6. 

Color  in  life,  brownish-olive  above,  white  below ;  each  scale  of  back 
with  one  or  more  paler  flecks;  top  and  sides  of  head  marbled;  lower 
jaw  sometimes  marked  with  darker.    Pectorals  and  c<audal  mostly  black-  • 
isfa;  adipose  fln  black,  with  a  pale  border.;  ventrals  and  anal  immacu- 
late.   No  yellow  in  life. 

Two  specimens  of  this  species  were  obtained,  one  7^  inches  long 
(28392)  from  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  the  other  7  inches  long  (29449) 
from  Panama.  The  species  is  much  like  the  S.fcetens  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  but  may  be  readily  known  by  the  small  head  and  the  somewhat 
larger  scales.  Synodtts /ceteris  has  been  recorded  from  Panama,  by  Dr. 
Gunther,  but  the  reference  is  probably  to  S.  scituliceps. 

9.  Mureena  plnta.  sp.  nov.    (28238, 28177. 28388,  28197, 29608, 29359. ) 

Allied  to  Mureena  lentiginosa  Jenyns. 

Body  rather  stout  and  compressed.  Teeth  all  comparatively  small, 
subequal,  everywhere  uniserial;  those  of  the  vomer  developed  only  pos- 
teriorly and  smaller  than  the  others.  Two  anterior  teeth  of  mandible 
larger  than  the  other  teeth,  but  hardly  canine-like.  Lateral  teeth  of 
both  jaws  rather  narrow,  sharp,  directed  a  little  backwards,  those  of 
lower  jaw  smallest.  Mouth  not  closing  completely.  Jaws  about  equal. 
Anterior  nostril  with  the  tube  two-thirds  diameter  of  eye;  tube  of  pos- 
terior nostrils  nearly  as  long  as  pupil.  Cleft  of  mouth  2f  in  head.  Gill- 
opening  longer  than  eye.  Eye  2^  in  snout,  a  little  nearer  tip  of  snout 
than  angle  of  mouth.  Head  2f  in  trunk.  Tail  a  very  little  longer  than 
rest  of  body.    Dorsal  well  elevated,  beginning  in  front  of  gill-opening. 

Color  rather  dark  olivaceous-brown  above,  belly  slightly  paler,  ever^'- 
where  covered  with  round  or  horizontally-oblong  light  yellow  spots,  each 
surrounded  by  a  wide  black  border.  On  the  body  these  spots  are 
placed  with  some  regularity ;  the  larger  ones,  which  are  a  little  larger 
than  the  pupil,  are  arranged  in  5  or  6  horizonta>l  rows,  those  of  each  row 
being  connected  by  dark  streaks  two-thirds  as  wide  as  their  diameter ; 
between  the  larger  streaks  are  numerous  small  ones,  some  of  them  mere 
points ;  all  except  the  very  smallest  are  surrounded  by  darker  rings, 
and  none  are  indistinct  or  confluent.  The  spots  are  rather  larger  and 
brighter  and  more  crowded  on  the  belly  than  on  the  back,  where  the 
ground  color  occupies  more  of  the  surface  than  the  spots;  towards  the 
head  the  spots  become  closer  together  and  rather  smaller,  and  on  the 
anterior  and  lower  parts  of  the  head  the  ground  color  is  reduced  to 
mere  reticulations  around  the  spots.    Space  about  gill-opening  dusky 
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Fins  colored  like  the  region  to  which  they  belong;  the  dorsal  anteriorly 
witli  a  median  row  of  oblong  spots. 

The  specimen  described  (No.  28238  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.)  is  18  inches  long. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  among  the  rocks  in  the  harbor  of  Ma- 
zatlan,  where  numerous  specimens  were  obtained.  It  is  known  to  the 
Mexican  fishermen  as  Anguilapinta.  (From  the  Latin  punctay  L  e.,  punc- 
tate.) Another  specimen  (29359)  was  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Nichols 
at  San  Josef  Island. 

10.  MuraBna  pintlta,  sp.  nov.    (28311  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 

Subgenus  Oymnothorax ;  allied  to  Murcena  dovii  Gunther,  but  diflfering 
in  color  and  proportions. 

Tail  longer  than  body,  by  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  head ; 
distance  from  snout  to  anterior  edge  of  gill-opening  contained  2f  times 
in  length  of  trunk.  Eye  above  middle  of  cleft  of  mouth ;  diameter  of 
orbit  slightly  less  than  half  length  of  snout.  Cleft  of  mouth  rather 
more  than  two-fifths  length  of  head.  Teeth  all  uniserial ;  those  in  sides 
of  lower  jaw  small,  compressed,  du-ected  backward,  of  nearly  equal  size, 
some  of  the  posterior  larger  than  the  anterior;  front  of  lower  jaw  with 
4  to  6  moderate,  movable  canines.  Sides  of  upper  jaw  with  sonie  fixed 
canines  among  the  smaller  teeth ;  premaxillaries  with  two  rather  small 
movable  canines ;  four  small  conical  teeth  in  front.  Vomer  with  two 
large  movable  canines,  distant  from  each  other,  the  posterior  the  larger. 
Mouth  capable  of  being  nearly  closed. 

Tubes  of  anterior  nostrils  short,  scarcely  equaling  half  the  diameter 
of  orbit.  Posterior  nostrils  without  tubes.  Gill-slit  one-third  wider 
than  orbit.    Dorsal  fin  beginning  much  in  front  of  gill-slit. 

Coloration :  Chestnut-brown ;  upi)er  parts  of  body  and  tail  with  nu- 
merous yellow  non-ocellated  dots,  the  largest  much  smaller  than  pupil, 
most  of  them  being  minute  dots.  Dorsal  colored  like  the  back.  Anal 
plain  brown,  becoming  darker  posteriorly.  Head  without  spots;  longi- 
tudinal furrows  under  throat,  black. 

A  single  example,  19  inches  in  length,  was  taken  among  the  rocks 
near  Mazatlan;  the  species  is  called  Anguila>  pintita  by  the  fishermen. 

11.  Ophlchthys  acysturus,  sp.  nov.    (28142, 28247, 29642.) 

Subgenus  Pisodontophis ;  allied  to  0.  maculostis  (Cuv.). 

Teeth  all  more  or  less  blunt  and  granular ;  a  band  of  three  or  four 
series,  on  each  side  of  lower  jaw ;  a  band  of  two  rows,  on  each  side  of  upper 
jaw;  vomer  with  a  long  series  divided  into  two  for  about  half  its  length. 
Anterior  nasal  tubes  conspicuous,  turned  downward.  Eye  2 J  in  snout; 
front  of  eye  above  middle  of  gape,  the  length  of  which  is  a  little  more 
than  one- third  of  head ;  the  angle  of  mouth  well  behind  eye.  Inter- 
orbital  width  about  §  length  of  the  rather  long  and  slender  snout,  which 
projects  much  beyond  lower  jaw,  the  tip  of  the  latter  about  reaching 
middle  of  snout. 
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Length  of  head  contained  4^  times  in  that  of  the  trunk ;  head  and 
trunk  together  shorter  than  tail,  and  contained  2^  to  2^  times  in  total 
length.  Pectoral  very  small,  its  length  about  equal  to  depth  of  gill- 
opening.  Dorsal  beginning  close  behind  nape,  much  in  front  of  gill- 
opening;  fins  low;  tail  pointed,  the  tip  sharp. 

Color  light  olive;  sides  each  with  three  series  of  large  round  brown 
spots,  those  of  the  two  upper  series  of  equal  size,  those  of  lower  scarcely 
half  as  large,  faint,  and  often  obsolete  anteriorly;  the  spots  irregular  in 
their  arrangement,  those  of  the  upper  series  usually  twice  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  next;  those  of  the  upper  series  along  base  of  dorsal  fin 
extending  partly  on  the  base  of  the  fin ;  lower  series  of  spots  along  base 
of  anal,  some  of  them  extending  on  the  fin  or  even  entirely  upon  it;  on. 
the  belly  are  sometimes  small  dark  spots  scarcely  arranged  in  series. 
Dorsal  fin  with  a  terminal  series  of  dark  spots,  which  are  partly  con- 
fluent, the  fin  narrowly  margined  with  white.  Anal  reddish,  with  a 
lighter  margin.  Pectoral  with  a  blackish  blotch.  Head  covered  with 
round  black  spots,  which  become  smaller  and  more  numerous  towards 
the  snout.    Lower  jaw  with  dark  spots.    Iris  light  yellow. 

Several  specimens,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  were  obtained. 

12.  Ophichthys  zophochlr,  sp.  nov.    (28280,  28277,  29220,  29239.) 
Allied  to  Ophichthys parilis  (Richardson)  Giinther.  • 

Cleft  of  mouth  wide,  the  snout  much  overlapping  the  lower  jaw; 
length  of  gape  irom  tip  of  snout  to  angle  of  mouth  contained  2J  times 
in  length  of  head.  Teeth  small,  sharp,  subequal,  in  two  somewhat  irreg- 
ular rows  on  each  of  the  dentigerous  bones ;  points  of  the  teeth  directed 
backwards;  no  canines;  patch  of  vomerine  teeth  long,  the  two  series 
converging  backwards.  Eye  large,  its  diameter  two-thirds  the  inter- 
orbital  width,  which  is  slightly  less  than  length  of  snout.  Anterior  pair 
of  nostrils  at  end  of  anterior  third  of  snout,  in  a  short  tube,  which  is 
less  than  one-third  diameter  of  orbit  and  widened  at  tip.  Posterior 
nostrils  large,  below  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  not  tubular,  but 
the  margin  with  tree  dermal  flaps. 

Gill-opening  one-third  wider  than  eye,  its  upper  edge  slightly  above 
middle  of  base  of  pectoral;  length  of  slits  slightly  greater  than  the 
isthmus  between  them. 

Tail  long,  very  nearly  twice  as  long  as  rest  of  body.  Length  of  head 
contained  2J  times  in  that  of  trunk. 

Pectoral  fin  well  developed,  its  length  2J  in  length  of  head,  in  adults; 
proportionally  longer  in  the  young.  Dorsal  fin  beginning  slightly  in 
advance  of  tip  of  pectorals,  well  developed,  the  rays  distinct.  Tip  of 
tail  finless,  moderately  acute. 

Color  olive  brown,  becoming  paler  on  sides,  whitish  below;  snout 
and  mandible  blackish,  yellowish  brown  anteriorly;  mandible  with  a 
series  of  black  pores  below;  throat  yellowish,  the  color  extending  up  on 
the  opercles.  Pectoral  blackish,  its  base  pale.  Anal  with  the  distal 
half  black.    Dorsal  with  a  broad  black  margin.    Length  about  two  feet. 
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This  species  is  rather  common  in  the  rocks  about  Mazatlan,  where  it 
is  known  to  the  fishermen  as  ^^Anguila  hlanca.^  Several  specimens  are 
in  the  collection. 

13.  MnrsBnesox  ooniceps,  sp.  no  v.    (28136,  28141,  28212.) 

Body  compressed,  stoutish,  head  twice  in  length  of  trunk.  Snout 
slender,  conical,  rather  pointed,  nearly  half  longer  than  broad  at  front 
of  eyes,  the  distance  between  anterior  nostrils  less  than  half  its  length  j 
cleft  of  mouth  from  tip  of  snout  2^  in  length  of  head ;  upper  jaw  project- 
ing beyond  the  lower ;  teeth  all  erect,  not  very  large  or  sharp  and  with- 
out evident  basal  lobes  j  teeth  in  jaws  small,  compressed,  blunt,  triserial, 
those  in  the  inner  series  much  the  largest;  teeth  in  outer  series  very 
small  and  blunt;  teeth  in  front  of  jaws  largest,  sharp,  forming  small 
canines  which  are  shorter  than  the  pupil ;  about  23  large  teeth  in  each 
side  of  lower  jaw;  middle  series  of  vomerine  teeth  compressed,  without 
basal  lobes,  about  ten  in  number ;  the  outer  teeth  blunt,  much  smaller. 
Both  nostrils  without  tubes,  the  anterior  with  a  narrow  free  rim.  JEye 
large,  2  in  snout,  IJ  in  interorbital  width,  its  front  much  nearer  angle 
of  mouth  than  tip  of  snout;  anterior  nostril  nearer  tip  of  snout.  Gill- 
opening  beginning  below  upper  edge  of  pectoral,  its  length  greater  than 
the  distance  between  the  two  openings.  Dorsal  beginning  above  gill- 
opening,*  moderately  high,  its  longest  rays  equal  to  length  of  eye  and 
snout.  Tail  about  one-third  longer  than  head  and  body.  Pectorals 
nearly  as  long  a«  head,  a  little  longer  than  cleft  of  mouth  from  tip  of 
upper  jaw.    Lateral  liue  very  distinct. 

Clear  olive  brown  above,  dull  whitish  below  with  olive  tint;  dorsal 
olive  brown ;  anal  dusky;  both  fins  with  a  black  margin  becoming  wider 
posteriorly;  the  caudal  nearly  uniform  black;  pectorals  black, 'light 
olive  at  base;  iris  grayish  silvery. 

This  species  is  not  very  common  among  the  rocks  in  Mazatlan  Har- 
bor, and  is  not  distinguished  by  the  fishermen  by  any  peculiar  name. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  three  feet,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  species 
at  Mazatlan,  is  occasionally  eaten  but  not  highly  valued.  The  specimen 
here  described  (No.  28136  U.  S.  IN^at.  Mus.)  is  about  2  feet  long.  This 
species  was  also  obtained  at  Panama. 

14.  AtherlneUa  erlarcha,  sp.  nov.    (29243.) 

Body  comparatively  deep,  deepest  at  base  of  pectorals,  strongly  com- 
pressed. Head  short,  less  compressed  than  the  body,  the  snout  very 
short,  blunt,  and  rounded  in  profile;  maxillary  very  slender,  almost 
reaching  the  vertical  from  anterior  margin  of  pupil;  cleft  of  mouth 
oblique,  curved,  the  lower  jaw  included.  Eye  very  large,  2J  in  head 
in  the  type  specimen.  Premaxillaries  very  protractile,  narrow.  Teeth 
in  a  narrow  band  in  each  jaw,  rather  strong,  recurved;  none  on  vomer 
or  palatines.    Gill-rakers  long  and  slender. 

First  dorsal  very  short,  its  origin  slightly  behind  origin  of  anal ;  of 
three  very  slender  weak  spines.    Space  between  first  and  second  dorsal 
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three-fifths  length  of  head.  Second  dorsal  beginning  over  middle  of 
anal,  tenninating  slightly  in  advance  of  its  last  ray;  the  first  rays  high- 
est. Origin  of  anal  considerably  nearer  snout  than  base  of  caudal. 
Base  of  anal  oblique,  the  anterior  rays  much  highest,  the  posterior 
very  short.  Caudal  deeply  forked.  Ventrals  short,  not  reaching  front 
of  anal.  Pectorals  very  broad  and  short,  slightly  falcate,  scarcely 
longer  than  distance  from  snout  to  posterior  margin  of  pupil. 

Scales  adherent,  with  entire  edges. 

Color  transpsirent,  with  a  wide,  very  sharply-defined,  silvery  band 
along  sides,  margined  above  by  a  narrow  dark  line  5  this  band  abruptly 
constricted  near  the  middle  of  the  caudal  peduncle  and  again  widened 
at  base  of  tail  into  a  silvery  blotch  without  dark  edging;  opercles  and 
branchiostegals  silvery;  lips  punctulate  with  black  dots;  silvery  peri- 
toneum showing  through  walls  of  abdomen;  caudal  dusted  with  black; 
a  black  point  at  base  of  each  dorsal  and  anal  ray. 

Head,  4  in  length ;  depth,  4J. 

D.  III-I,  12;  A.  1, 27;  Lat.  1.  36;  L.  trans.  7. 

We  refer  this  species  to  the  geuvLS  ^therinella  of  Steindachner,  with- 
out raising  the  question  of  the  distinction  of  the  latter  group  from 
Atherina  proper.  Atherinella  eriarcha  is  known  to  us  from  a  single 
young  specimen  (No.  29243  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.),  2J  inches  in  length,  found 
in  a  rock  pool  at  I^azatlan.  It  is  distinguished  from  A.  panamemis 
Steind.  by  numerous  characters,  notably  the  much  longer  anal  and 
shorter  pectoral  fins. 

15.  Caranz  vinotna.  Bp.  noT.    (28365,  28366.) 

Allied  to  0.  dW  Poey. 

Body  elongate,  elliptical,  compressed,  upper  profile  evenly  arched 
from  snout  to  caudal  peduncle,  the  lower  nearly  rectilinear  from  snout 
to  origin  of  anal  fin ;  upper  profile  slightly  carinate  anteriorly.  Width 
of  cheek  about  equal  to  diameter  of  eye.  Mouth  moderately  oblique, 
the  jaws  subequal,  the  lower  scarcely  included ;  intermaxillaries  ante- 
riorly about  on  a  level  with  axis  of  body,  just  below  level  of  lower  margin 
of  eye;  marillary  reaching  vertical  from  front  of  orbit,  3  in  head;  teeth 
very  small,  blunt,  in  a  narrow  band  in  each  jaw,  becoming  a  single  series 
in  sides  of  mandible;  the  outer  series  slightly  enlarged;  teeth  on  vomer, 
palatines,  and  tongue  similar  to  those  on  jaws.  Gill-rakers  very  long, 
numerous;  the  longest,  two-thirds  diameter  of  orbit,  their  number  about 
10-27.  Eye  large,  less  than  length  of  snout,  about  equaling  interorbital 
width,  4  in  head.  Adipose  eyelid  moderately  develo];)ed.  Preopercle 
with  its  posterior  margin  very  oblique,  the  angle  broadly  rounded.  Pre- 
orbital  thin,  its  least  width  three-fifths  diameter  of  orbit. 

Spinous  dorsal  well  developed,  the  spines  high  and  flexible ;  the  antrorse 
spine  well  developed;  the  fourth  spine  the  longest,  the  fifth  but  little 
shorter ;  those  posterior  rapidly  decreasing ;  the  fourth  spine  equals  two- 
fifths  length  of  head ;  length  of  longest  dorsal  ray  less  than  one-half 
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length  of  head.  Aual  spines  strong ;  the  soft  rays  a  little  lower  than 
those  of  dorsal.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  entirely  received  within  a  mem- 
branaceous  scaly  sheath,  which  is  two-fifths  the  height  of  the  median 
dorsal  rays,  and  terminates  before  the  ends  of  the  fins,  leaving  the  last 
two  rays  free;  the  two  fins  not  falcate,  the  rays  regularly  decreased 
from  the  first.  Pectorals  very  long,  falcate,  reaching  much  beyond  the 
origin  of  the  anal,  and  to  the  twelfth  lateral  scute ;  the  fins  one-third 
length  of  body.  Ventrals  reaching  to  or  slightly  beyond  the  vent,  which 
is  nearly  equidistant  from  their  inner  axil  and  from  second  anal  spine. 
Caudal  lobes  not  falcate,  the  upper  slightly  the  longer,  a  little  less  than 
length  of  head. 

Lateral  line  with  a  strong  curve  anteriorly,  the  width  of  which  is  less 
than  one-half  the  straight  portion ;  the  depth  of  the  curve  about  one- 
fourth  its  width.  Plates  very  strongly  developed,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  straight  portion  of  lateral  line,  which  begins  under  first  dor- 
sal rays.  Top  of  head,  opercles,  jaws,  and  preorbital  scaleless  or  with 
a  very  few  scattering  scales  5  cheeks  scaly,  breast  entirely  covered  with 
fine  scales ;  membrane  of  caudal  fin  with  series  of  scales. 

D.  VIII-I,  24;  A.  II-1, 19  5  Lat.  1.  48.    Head  3J  5  depth  3. 

Color  dusky-bluish  above,  silvery  below,  with  golden  and  greenish 
reflections ;  eight  or  nine  vertical  dark  half-bars  descend  from  back  to 
below  lateral  line,  the  widest  about  equaling  diameter  of  orbit,  and 
more  than  twice  as  wide  as  the  light  interspaces ;  breast  blackish;  head 
dusky;  end  of  snout  black;  a  distinct  black  blotch  on  upper  angle  of 
opercle.  Fins  somewhat  dusky;  pectoral  without  spot;  anal  white  at 
tip. 

Common  at  Mazatlan,  but  not  one  of  the  most  abundant  fishes.  Nu- 
merous specimens  are  in  the  collection. 

16.  SerranuB  calopteryx,  sp.  no  v.    (28123.) 

Allied  to  Serranm  scriba  (L.),  but  with  shorter  soft  dorsal. 

Body  elliptical,  little  elevated,  the  dorsal  outline  gently  arched. 
Snout  sharp;  lower  jaw  distinctly  longest;  maxillary  reaching  vertical 
from  middle  of  pupil,  or  beyond ;  interorbital  space  somej^hat  concave 
and  ridged.  Teeth  small,  cardiform,  two  small  canines  in  front  of  lower 
jaw;  four  in  front  of  upper  jaw;  the  inner  series  of  teeth  somewhat 
enlarged,  containing  2  or  3  large  fixed  canines  in  the  middle  of  sides  of 
lower  jaw,  these  larger  than  the  canines  in  front.  Strong  teeth  on 
vomer  and  palatines.  No  supplemental  maxillary  bone.  Gill-rakers 
short,  few  in  number,  about  8  in  all.  Preopercle  nearly  evenly  rounded, 
the  i)Osterior  margin  nearly  vertical  and,  as  well  as  the  angle,  very 
finely,  evenly,  and  sharply  serrated,  the  serree  on  angle  scarcely  larger; 
the  lower  limb  nearly  entire.  Opercle  ending  in  three  compressed 
spines,  the  middle  the  largest,  the  membrane  extending  much  beyond 
them. 

Scales  well  ctenoid,  on  cheeks  small,  in  about  11  rows ;  opercles  with 
about  4  series  of  large  scales ;  jaws  and  top  of  head  naked. 
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Spinous  dorsal  low,  not  notcbed,  the  first  two  spines  shorter  than  the 
others,  which  are  of  equal  length  and  shorter  than  the  soft  rays ',  length 
of  spines  about  equaling  distance  from  snout  to  middle  of  eye,  3  in 
head.  Soft  dorsal  elevated,  the  anterior  rays  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  posterior,  the  tips  of  which  reach  rudimentary  caudal  rays,  2^  in 
head.  Anal  spines  short  and  strong,  the  middle  one  stronger  and 
shghtly  longer  than  the  third ;  the  second  about  equal  to  dorsal  spines ; 
anal  rays  more  elevated  than  those  of  dorsal,  the  last  ray  the  longest 
and  about  equal  to  two-thirds  length  of  head.  Ventrals  reaching  ventj 
I)ectorals  slightly  beyond  it,  two-thirds  length  of  head ;  ventrals  in- 
serted in  fix)nt  of  axil  of  pectorals.  Caudal  short,  somewhat  lunate, 
with  the  outer  rays  produced  5  the  fin  If  in  head.  Dorsal  and  anal 
scaleless. 

Head  2^  in  length;  depth  3 J.    D.  X,  12;  A.  Ill,  7;  scales  5-50-15. 

Color :  Body  light  olivaceous,  the  dorsal  region  with  about  12  broad 
dark  brown  cross-bands  extending  jfrom  back  to  below  lateral  line, 
where  they  are  interrupted,  to  reappear  on  the  level  of  base  of  pectorals 
as  a  series  of  roundish  blotches;  those  in  front  pinkish,  behind  brown. 
A  light  streak  fix)m  nape  to  front  of  dorsal,  with  two  parallel  ones 
(usually  indistinct)  on  each  side  of  it.  The  brown  bar  immediately  be- 
hind soft  dorsal  is  replaced  by  the  ground  color,  but  the  corresponding 
brown  spot  on  sides  is  present.  A  brownish  streak  from  snout  through 
eye  to  upper  angle  of  opercle,  clear  brown  anteriorly ;  suborbital  light 
blue,  with  a  narrow  median  streak  of  Clear  brown  5  numerous  clear 
brown  blotches  on  top  of  head.  Base  and  axil  of  pectorals  largely  pink, 
the  fin  very  finely  barred  (vermiculated)  with  pink  and  light  blue.  Dor- 
sals reddish,  with  a  median  light  streak,  which  disappears  posteriorly  on 
soft  dorsal ;  distal  part  of  soft  dorsal  with  numerous  small  dark  brown 
spots,  beco?ning  light  pink  posteriorly  and  alternating  with  similar  spots 
of  whitish  or  light  blue.  A  dark  brown  spot  at.  base  of  ventrals ;  one 
below  base  of  pectorals,  and  one  in  front  of  the  latter  at  margin  of 
gill-opening.  Caudal  brown  at  base  and  on  outer  rays,  pink  on  inner 
rays,  vermiculated  with  inegular  narrow  light  blue  lines.  Anal  and  ven- 
trals light  glaucous  blue,  thickly  marked  with  brownish-yellow  spots. 

Five  or  six  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  in  a  seine  in  the 
Astillero  (estuary),  at  Mazatlan. 

17.  LuljanuB  oolorado,  sp.  nov.    (28:386,  28305,  28261,28383.) 

Body  comparatively  deep,  highest  at  front  of  spinous  dorsal,  and  with 
an  angle  at  origin  of  soft  dorsal.  Profile  of  back  evenly  arched  to  origin 
of  dorsal -fin;  ventral  outline  rectilinear  to  origin  of  anal  fin,  the  base 
of  which  fin  is  very  oblique  in  the  young,  less  so  in  the  adult. 

Snout  rather  short,  less  acute  than  in  L.  prieto,  less  than  one-third 
length  of  head.  Maxillary  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  vertical  from  front 
of  pupil,  2|  in  head.   Width  of  cheek  from  orbit  to  angle  of  preoperclo 
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less  than  snout.  Eye,  in  adult,  half  the  interorbital  width  and  two-fifths 
length  of  snout,  proportionately  larger  in  the  young.  Vertical  margin 
of  preopercle  with  minute,  even,  serrations  for  its  entire  length.  A. 
shallow  emargination  above  the  angle,  which  is  provided  with  coarser, 
but  still  inconspicuous,  serrations;  lower  limb  of  preopercle  smooth  on 
its  anterior  half. 

Upper  jaw  with  a  very  narrow  band  of  villiform  teeth,  behind  the 
conical  teeth,  which  are  not  very  large.  A  single  pair,  or  more  usually 
two  unequal  pairs,  of  canines  in  front  of  upper  jaw,  between  which  is 
a  pair  of  small  teeth.  Conical  teeth  in  lower  jaw  larger  than  those  of 
upper,  close-set,  largest  in  the  middle  of  the  jaw,  becomiug  smaller  in 
front  and  behind ;  about  8  on  each  side.  Vomerine  teeth  arranged  in  a 
crescent-shaped  patch,  without  backward  extension  on  the  median  line. 
Teeth  on  tongue  in  two  patches,  a  roundish  one  anteriorly,  usually 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  smaller  ones,  and  an  oblong  patch  on 
the  median  line  behind  this. 

Gill-rakers  distant,  few,  the  longest  half  length  of  orbit,  their  number 
about  1+7. 

Dorsal  spines  strong,  the  fourth  the  longest,  the  last  more  than  half  its 
length ;  the  fourth  spine  2f  in  head,  as  long  as  the  snout  in  the  adult,  a 
little  longer  in  young.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  similar  to  each  other,  some 
of  the  posterior  rays  of  each  being  considerably  elevated,  the  tin  thus 
being  pointed  instead  of  rounded  in  outline.  In  the  young  these  rays 
are  much  longer  than  the  dorsal  spines  and  slightly  longer  than  the 
caudal  peduncle.  In  the  adult  they  are  lower  but  still  longer  than  the 
dorsal  spines.    Longest  rays  of  anal  about  half  head. 

Caudal  not  deeply  emarginate.  Pectorals  long,  acute,  reaching  to  or 
beyond  vent,  1^  in  head.  Ventrals  not  nearly  reaching  vent,  as  long  bs 
snout  and  orbit.  Anal  spines  strong,  the  second  rather  longer  than 
third  and  a  little  stronger,  3J  in  head. 

Scales  rather  small,  the  series  forming  an  angle  at  the  lateral  line, 
those  below  it  running  the  more  obliquely,  those  above  lateral  line  form- 
ing nearly  horizontal  series,  parallel  with  the  lateral  line.  Scales  on 
cheeks  in  about  7  rows,  one  row  on  subopercle  and  about  7  on  opercle. 
Scales  on  breast  very  small,  much  smaller  than  those  on  opercles.  Soft 
rays  of  vertical  fins  with  accompanying  series  of  scales. 

Head  2f  times  in  length ;  depth  3.  D.  X,  14 ;  A.  Ill,  7  5  scales  5-47-11,- 
tubes  in  lateral  line  47. 

Coloration  in  life :  Above  dark  olivaceous,  each  scale  with  the  basal 
half  dark  olive  brown ;  sides  with  or  without  some  silvery  luster  at 
bases  of  scales,  forming  when  present  faint  longitudinal  streaks  5  head 
and  lower  parts  of  body  bright  red,  especially  bright  on  lower  parts  of 
head,  the  color  extending  up  on  the  sides  for  a  varying  distance  5  upper 
jaw  and  maxillary  reddish ;  upper  parts  of  head  dark  olivaceous ;  scales 
on  sides  of  head  without  dark  spots  ^  a  much  interrupted  light  blue  line 
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from  middle  of  preorbital  along  suborbital,  rarely  extending  behind  the 
orbit,  much  less  distinct  than  in  L.  argetUivittatus,  and  disappearing  in 
alcohol;  cheeks  sometimes  with  bluish  spots  or  lines;  inside  of  mouth 
red;  vertical  fins  very  dark,  with  more  or  less  reddish ;  spinous  dorsal 
with  a  broad  median  streak  of  very  light  slaty  blue;  pectorals  and  ven- 
trals  reddish,  the  latter  with  dusky. 

This  species  is  a  very  abundant  food-fish  at  Mazatlan,  being  seen  daily 
in  the  markets.  It  is  preferred  (probably  on  account  of  it«  bright 
colors)  as  a  market  fish  to  the  other  species  of  Luljanus.  It  reaches  a 
weight  of  about  15  pounds,  and  is  known  to  the  Mexican  fishermen  as 
^^Pargo  Colorado^ 

18.  LuQanus  prleto,  sp.  nov.    (28196,  28231,  28253, 28384.  29567, 28779, 29787.) 

Body  comparatively  elongate,  the  back  little  elevated ;  profile  very 
gently  curved ;  snout  long  and  pointed,  one-third  length  of  head ;  eye 
small,  less  than  breadth  of  the  wide  preorbital ;  maxillary  barely  reach- 
ing to  opposite  front  of  orbit,  its  length  2f  in  head ;  each  jaw  with  a  very 
narrow  baud  of  villiform  teeth,  outside  of  which  is  a  single  series  of 
larger  teeth;  those  in  sides  of  upper  jaw  small;  two  in  front,  however, 
developed  as  large  fang-like  canines,  larger  than  usual  in  this  genus, 
their  length  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pupil ;  a  pair  of  smaller 
canines  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  large  ones;  conical 
teeth  of  lower  jaw  distant,  canine-like,  6  to  8  in  number  on  each  side, 
larger  than  in  any  of  our  other  species  of  Lutjanm^  much  larger  than 
those  on  sides  of  upper  jaw ;  teeth  on  tongue  in  a  large  oval  patch,  in 
front  of  which  are  two  smaller  patches;  teeth  on  vomer  forming  a 
crescent-shaped  patch,  without  backward  prolongation  on  the  median 
line. 

Gill-rakers  few,  not  very  large,  distant,  about  1+7.  Preopercle  with 
its  posterior  margin  extending  very  obliquely  forward,  the  angle  there- 
fore very  obtusely  rounded;  a  broad  shallow  notch  above  the  angle,  the 
margin  above  the  notch  convex,  its  edge  minutely  serrulate;  a  few 
coarser  teeth  at  the  angle ;  lower  border  mostly  smooth.  In  the  adult 
the  whole  margin  of  the  preopercle  is  without  serrations;  suprascapular 
serrate.  Posterior  nostril  nearly  round;  a  single  narrow  band  of  scales 
extending  downward  and  backward  from  occiput.  Dorsal  spines  rather 
long,  with  sharp  flexible  tips,  the  fourth  the  longest,  but  shorter  than 
the  snout,  ^  in  head ;  anal  spines  short  and  strong,  much  stronger  than 
dorsal  spines,  the  second  and  third  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  second 
somewhat  strongest,  not  much  longer  than  diameter  of  the  orbit,  4§  in 
head.  Soft  rays  of  anal  low,  3J  in  head.  Caudal  fin  emarginate,  If  in 
head.  Pectorals  much  longer  than  ventrals,  extending  slightly  beyond 
them,  their  length  IJ^  in  head. 

Scales  moderate  firm,  present  on  cheek,  opercle,  subopercle,  and  in 
a  single  series  on  interopercle.  Scales  above  lateral  line  forming  very 
Proc.  Nat.  Mu8>  81 23  march  89,  1 8  88. 
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oblique  series  running  upward  and  backward,  not  parallel  with  the 
lateral  line.  Scales  on  breast  not  very  small,  smaller  than  those  on 
opercle.    Basal  portions  of  vertical  fins  scaly. 

Head  2%  in  length  {3^  with  caudal) ;  depth  3f  (4) ;  eye  5J  in  head. 
D.  X,  13;  A.  Ill,  7;  scales  6-45-11;  lateral  line  with  50  tubes. 

Coloration :  Back  and  sides  very  dark  olive  brown,  the  back  with  a 
slaty  tinge,  the  sides  often  with  some  faint  purplish ;  sides  paler  below ; 
the  belly  and  lower  parts  of  head  white.  Each  scale  on  the  dorsal 
region  with  the  basal  half  dark.  Head  colored  like  the  body;  maxillary 
brownish,  no  bluish  streak  on  preorbital.  Vertical  fins  dark  brownish; 
the  spinous  dorsal  olive  brown  with  a  narrow  dark  streak  at  base  and 
tip;  anal  with  the  margin  of  its  first  3  rays  white;  pectorals  olivaceous 
brown;  ventrals  dark  brownish,  becoming  reddish  at  base.  Inside  of 
mouth  reddish  yellow.  Young  with  the  margin  of  spinous  dorsal,  and 
most  of  anal  black. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan.  It  reaches 
a  weight  of  15  pounds,  and  as  a  food-fish  ranks  high,  little  below  the 
^^Pargo  Colorado^    It  is  known  to  the  fishermen  as  ''^Fargo  prietoJ*^ 

The  species  of  Lutjanus  found  at  Mazatlan  may  be  thus  compared: 

a.  Vomerine  teeth  formiDg  an  anchor-shaped  patch,  the  band  prolonged  backward  on 
the  median  line ;  body  rather  deep,  the  back  somewhat  elevated. 
h.  Second  anal  spine  shorter  than  third ;  soft  fins  rather  high ;  teeth  weak ;  snont 
moderate ;  scales  above  lateral  line  forming  oblique  series;  a  temporal  as  well 
as  an  occipital  band  of  scales ;  dorsal  spines  slender;  pectoral  fin  long;  pos- 
terior nostril  oblong.  Color  red ;  a  large  black  blotch  on  lateral  line  below 
last  dorsal  spines;  back  and  sides  with  rows  of  dark  spot«  following  the  series 
of  scales ;  fins  reddish. 

GCTTATUS.^ 

hh.  Second  anal  spine  longer  than  third ;  teeth  strong,  the  upper  canines  very  large ; 
snout  long  and  pointed,  the  preorbital  broad;  scales  above  lateral  line  forming 
series  parallel  with  the  lateral  line ;  one  narrow  occipital  band  of  scales ;  dorsal 
spines  strong ;  pectoral  fin  long ;  posterior  nostril  slit-like.  Color  brownish, 
with  faint  silvery  streaks  along  the  rows  of  scales  on  sides;  a  light  blue  streak 
along  preorbital  and  suborbital  usually  interrupted  and  often  extending  on 

the  opercle ;  fins  mostly  pale ARGENTiviTTATUS.t 

aa.  Vomerine  teeth  forming  a  crescent-shaped  tpatch,  without  prolongation  on  the 
median  line. 

*  Mesoprion  guttatus  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Notiz.  ix,  18,  1869,  taf.  viii.  Mazatlan 
(Steind, ;  Gilb,)}  Panama  (Gilb,),  This  species  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  West  Indian  L,  synagris  (L)  J.  &  G.  {=Me9oprion  uninotatus  C.  &  V.),  a  species 
not  yet  known  from  the  Pacific. 

t  Mesoprion  argentivittaiiM  Peters,  Berlin.  Monatsber.  1869,  704.  Mazatlan  (Peters; 
Gilb.) ;  Acapulco  (Gilb,),  Panama  {Gilb,).  This  species  has  been  confounded  with  the 
closely-related  L,  oaxis  (if.  griseus  C.  &  V.)  of  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  is  best  distin- 
guished by  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  scales  above  the  lateral  line,  which  are  not 
throughout  parallel  with  the  latter. 
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0.  Scales  above  the  lateral  line  formiDg  oblique  series;  teeth  very  strong;  lower 
Jaw  with  about  8  canines,  which  are  not  much  smaller  than  the  canines  of  the 
upper  Jaw ;  posterior  nostril  nearly  round ;  a  narrow  occipital  band  of  scales; 
anal  spines  graduated ;  dorsal  spines  ten,  rather  slender ;  pectoral  shortish, 
not  nearly  reaching  anal ;  soft  rays  rather  low ;  body  rather  elongate,  the  back 
not  arched.    Color  dark  brown ;  ventrals  and  anal  largely  blackish . .  Prieto. 

00.  Scales  aboye  the  lateral  line  forming  horizontal  series  i>arallel  with  tbe  lateral 
line;  teeth  rather  strong;  the  large  teeth  of  the  lower  Jaw  not  cauine-like, 
much  smaller  than  the  upper  canines;  posterior  nostril  oblong;  occipital 
band  of  scales  very  narrow. 
d.  Body  rather  deep,  the  depth  about  equal  to  length  of  head ;  scales  rather 
small  and  firm,  in  five  series  above  lateral  line ;  second  anal  spine  larger  than 
third ;  dorsal  spiues  ten,  rather  low  and  strong ;  soft  rays  of  dorsal  and  aual 
high ;  pectorals  long,  about  reaching  anal.    Color  red,  dusky  above ;  a  short 

blue  streak  on  suborbitals ;  anal  and  ventralfi  largely  dusky Colorado. 

dd.  Body  elongate,  the  back  not  elevated,  the  depth  less  than  length  of  head; 
scales  large  and  rather  thin,  in  four  series  above  lateral  line ;  dorsal  spines 
eleven,  high  and  slender ;  second  anal  spine  smaller  than  third ;  soft  dorsal 
and  anal  low ;  pectorals  much  longer  than  ventrals,  but  not  reaching  vent. 
Color  brown,  with  broad  silvery  stripes  along  the  rows  of  scales ;  young  with 

silvery  bars;  lower  fins  dusky Aratus.* 

aaa.  Vomerine  teeth  unknown  ;  body  elongate,  the  depth  less  than  length  of  head ; 
second  anal  spine  longer  than  third ;  dorsal  spines  ten,  low ;  pectorals  very 
short,  not  longer  than  ventrals;  scales  rather  small.  Color  purplish-brown, 
the  centers  of  the  scales  paler ;  body  with  nine  faint  vertical  bars ;  upper  fins 
edged  with  dusky ;  base  of  pectoral  dark NoA'^MFASCiATUS.t 

19.  Bdoropogon  eotenes,  sp.  nov.    (28295,  29538,  28336,  28361.) 

nead  3J  in  length  (3§  with  caudal)  ,•  depth  aj^  {^).  Length  (28295) 
16}  inches.  D.  X-I,  25  or  X-I,24;  A.  II,  7  or  II,  8;  scales  7-53-13; 
tubes  of  lateral  line  54. 

Body  rather  elongate,  slenderer  than  in  Jf.  undulatus,  moderately 
compressed,  the  back  little  elevated 5  anterior  profile  straightish  or 
slightly  undulate.  Head  long,  rather  low,  the  snout  long,  and  abruptly 
truncate  at  the  tip,  which  projects  but  little  beyond  the  premaxillaries. 
Mouth  nearly  horizontal,  the  lower  jaw"  included,  the  maxillary  barely 
reaching  to  opposite  front  of  eye 5  its  length  3^  in  head.  Teeth  in 
rather  broad  bands,  the  anterior  in  upper  jaw  little  enlarged. 

Snout  with  the  usual  lobes  and  pores  at  tip,  its  length  3^  in  head ;  chin 
with  5  large  pores ;  about  four  small  barbels  on  the  inner  edge  of  each 
dentary  bone  anteriorly.  These  are  rather  shorter  than  the  posterior 
nostril,  which  is  oblong  and  much  longer  than  the  anterior  nostril. 

Eye  rather  large,  6  in  head,  IJ  in  interorbital  width,  a  little  more 
than  half  snout,  a  little  less  than  preorbital  width.  Preoiiercle  witli 
numerous  rather  strong  teeth  above  the  angle  which  has  two  large, 

* Mesoprion  aratua  Gtinther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  145.  Mazatlan  (Gilh.); 
Ponta  Arenas  (Gi{&.);  Chiapam(G<7ir.);  Panama  (Gtiir.,  Gilb,), 

iLutjanusnavemfasciatna  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862:  Mesoprion  inermis  Ber- 
lin. MonatBber.  1869,705.  Cape  San  Laca8(6iU);  Mazatlan  (Peter«).  Not  obtained 
by  Mr.  Gilbert. 
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strongly-divergent  teeth;  the  lower  of  these  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward.   GUI-rakers  short.    Pseudobranchise  well  developed. 

Scales  of  moderate  size,  those  on  the  breast  little  reduced.  !N"o  scales 
on  the  dorsal  or  anal,  except  a  basal  series.  Caudal  largely  scaly; 
about  20  scales  in  an  oblique  series  from  front  of  anal  upward  to  spin- 
ous dorsal;  18  from  vent  upward  to  soft  dorsal.  Lateral  line  becoming 
straight  well  in  advance  of  anal. 

Spinous  dorsal  high,  not  higher  than  in  M.  undulattis,  its  third  spine 
not  very  much  shorter  than  the  fourth.  Third  spine  varying  in  length, 
about  2  in  head  (If  to  2J);  all  the  spines  freely  flexible;  longest  soft 
ray  3^  in  head.  Caudal  slightly  double-concave,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  rays  about  equal.  If  in  head ;  lower  rays  shorter  in  young  speci- 
mens ;  anal  small,  ending  well  in  advance  of  posterior  ray  of  dorsal ; 
second  anal  spine  rather  small,  its  length  3f  in  head ;  longest  soft  ray 
2J  in  head.  Pectoral  fin  verj-  long  and  pointed,  reaching  past  ventrals, 
but  not  to  vent,  its  length  1^  in  head.  Ventrals  with  the  first  ray 
filamentous;  1^  in  head,  without  filament. 

Color  grayish  silvery,  without  brassy  tinge ;  dorsal  region  and  sides 
above  lower  edge  of  pectorals  marked  with  dark  streaks  extending 
obliquely  upward  and  backward  along  the  series  of  scales.  Besides 
these,  about  ten  short  oblique  dark  bars  extending  downward  and  for- 
ward, crossing  the  arched  portion  of  the  lateral  line,  the  longest  of  these 
about  as  long  as  snout;  lining  of  gill-cavity  blackish ;  peritoneum  pale; 
fins  all  yellowish,  the  tip  of  spinous  dorsal  blackish ;  upper  edge  of 
pectoral  and  border  of  soft  dorsal  dusky ;  region  above  and  below  base 
of  pectoral  with  dark  punctulations. 

This  species  is  rather  common  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  known  as 
'^  Gorhina.^  It  was  not  noticed  at  Panama,  where  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  closely  related  Micropogon  altipinnis.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Micro- 
pogon  undulatus  (L.)  C.  &  V.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  differing  in  its  more 
elongate  body,  rather  larger  scales,  &c.  The  color  and  number  of  fin 
rays  are  also  somewhat  different  in  the  two  species.  From  M.  altipinnis^ 
to  which  it  is  still  more  closely  allied,  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
scales  and  greater  number  of  dorsal  rays. 

20.  Soisena  icistia,  sp.  nov.  (28182,  28228,  28275,  28368,  29566,  29613,  29615,  29775, 
29790.) 

Subgenus  Bairdiella  Gill. 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  the  back  a  little  elevated ;  snout  very 
short,  compressed,  and  rather  blunt,  4  in  head;  mouth  moderately  wide, 
oblique;  lower  jaw  somewhat  included;  maxillary  reaching  vertical  ftom 
posterior  margin  of  pupil,  2§  in  head;  upper  jaw  with  a  narrow  band  of 
villiform  teeth  and  an  external  series  of  somewhat  larger  teeth ;  lower 
jaw  with  a  single  series  of  teeth  smaller  than  the  enlarged  teeth  of  upper 
jaw  and  more  close-set;  in  front  this  series  broadens  into  a  narrowband. 
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Chin  with  4  pores ;  premaxillaries  on  the  level  of  lower  part  of  pupil 
projecting  beyond  snout.  Interorbital  region  slightly  depressed.  Gill- 
rakers  long  and  strong,  about  6-17  in  number.  Preoi)ercle  with  its 
lower  edge  smooth,  the  posterior  edge  armed  with  distinct  spines,  the 
three  spines  nearest  the  angle  much  the  longest,  the  lowest  directed 
vertically  downward  and  somewhat  forward.  Eye  large^  its  diameter 
slightly  less  than  length  of  snout  and  than  interorbital  width,  4§  in  length 
of  head.  Scales  rather  small;  series  of  small  scales  on  membrane  of 
dorsal  and  anal;  lateral  line  little  arched,  becoming  straight  opposite 
interval  between  vent  and  anal. 

Spinous  dorsal  high,  the  spines  all  very  slender,  weak,  and  flexible, 
more  slender  than  in  other  species  of  this  subgenus;  the  third  and  fourth 
about  equal,  much  longer  than  the  others,  the  upper  margin  of  the  fin 
very  oblique;  the  longest  spine  about  seven-tenths  length  of  head,  much 
longer  than  the  soft  i*ays,  which  are  about  3^  in  head. 

Second  anal  spine  exceedingly  strong,  If  in  head,  about  four-fifths 
length  of  fourth  dorsal  spine,  and  about  as  long  as  first  soft  ray  of  anal ; 
middle  rays  of  caudal  slightly  produced,  1^  in  head,  the  fin  subtruncate. 
Yentrals  long,  their  length  more  than  half  the  distance  from  their  base 
to  origin  of  anal.  Pectorals  not  reaching  vertical  from  tips  of  ventrals, 
about  equal  to  them  in  length,  1^  in  head. 

Head  3f  in  length  (4  with  caudal);  depth  3|  (4|).  D.  X-1, 25;  A.  II, 
8;  scales  9-62-15;  Lat.  1.  with  52  tubes. 

Color  grayish  silvery  above,  silvery  on  sides  and  below ;  dorsal  region 
with  faint  streaks  produced  by  darker  centers  of  the  scales.  Spinous 
dorsal  blackish,  darker  on  membrane  of  first  spine,  the  soft  portion  as 
well  as  the  caudal  yellowish-dusky.  Ventrals  and  pectorals  pale,  each 
with  a  faint  yellowish  blotch;  axil  of  pectoral  black  above;  anal  pale. 

This  species  differs  from  Scicma  armata  {Bairdiella  arinata  Gill  = 
Corvina  acuUrostris  Steindachner)  in  the  much  longer  and  more  slender 
dorsal  spines,  B&  well  as  in  various  details  of  form.  The  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  also  quite  different. 

8.  icistia  is  very  common  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  known  as  ^^Corbineta  ". 
It  reaches  an  average  length  of  6  inches,  and  is  little  valued  as  a  food- 
fish.    Many  specimens  were  obtained. 

21.  Soams  perrioo,  sp.  nov.  (28328  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.) 
Subgenus  Remistoma*  Sw. ;  allied  to  8.  chlorodan  Jenyns. 
Body  robust,  deep,  compressed;  top  of  head  with  a  very  large  adipose 
hump.  Teeth  green ;  no  pointed  teeth  at  angle  of  mouth ;  upper  lip  cover- 
ing about  half  the  surface  of  the  upper  dentary  plate ;  lower  lip  covering 
base  only  of  lower  dentary  plate.  Cheeks  with  two  rows  of  scales,  the 
lower  of  four,  the  upper  of  five ;  lower  limb  of  preopercle  wholly  naked. 
Caudal  fin  somewhat  rounded,  its  lol>es  not  produced.  Pectoral  fin 
three-fourths  length  of  head ;  ventrals  inserted  under  front  of  pectorals. 

*JEr9m{«toiiiaSwainson,  1839=F8eudo8c<iru8B\eekeT,  1661. 
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Coloration  in  life:  light  brownish,  with  some  greenish  shading  on  sides 
and  bluish-green  on  caudal  peduncle;  fins  all  bright  blue;  snout  and 
forehead  bluish  5  orbits  surrounded  by  radiating  dots  and  dashes  of 
green.  In  spirits:  a  yellowish  area  below  and  in  front  of  eye;  upper 
edge  of  dorsal  and  lower  edges  of  caudal,  anal,  and  ventrals  yellowish, 
as  is  the  lower  side  of  the  head. 

Head,  3  in  iength ;  depth,  2^.    D.  IX,  10;  A.  II,  9 ;  Lat.  1.  24. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  the  rocks  about  Mazatlan,  where  it  is 
called  Lora  or  Perricoy  both  words  meaning  parrot.  It  is  seldom  caught 
and  is  not  eaten.  One  specimen,  23  inches  in  length,  was  procured,  and 
is  the  type  of  the  species. 

22.  Pomacanthiui  cresoentalis,  sp.  nov.    (28139. ) 

Subgenus  Fonuwantliodes  Gill;  allied  to  Pomacanthm  zonipectus  (Gill) 
Gthr. 

Body  broadly  ovate,  with  short  and  slender  caudal  peduncle.  Head 
deeper  than  long,  the  profile  very  steep  and  uneven ;  a  bulge  above 
the  occiput,  another  above  the  eye,  and  another  at  the  premaxillaries, 
the  interspaces  between  these  concave.  Eye  broader  than  preorbital, 
3^  in  head  (in  the  largest  specimen),  its  diameter  half  the  width  of  the 
cheeks  below  it.  Eyes  proportionally  larger  in  smaller  specimens.  Ver- 
tical limb  of  preopercle  minutely  serrate,  the  spine  at  the  angle  about 
as  long  as  pupil.  Mouth  small,  with  broad  bands  of  setiform  teeth  as 
in  other  species.  Length  of  mandible  half  greater  than  diameter  of  eye. 
Gill-rakers  very  short ;  gill-membranes  narrowly  joined  to  the  isthmus. 

Dorsal  spines  rapidly  graduated,  the  last  (eleventh)  spine  two- thirds 
to  three-fourths  length  of  head,  three-fifths  the  height  of  the  soft  rays 
of  dorsal.  Anal  spinets  long,  stronger  than  those  of  dorsal,  rapidly  grad- 
uated. Soft  rays  of  anal  lower  than  those  of  dorsal,  the  outline  of  the 
fin  rounded.  Soft  dorsal  highest  towards  the  front,  the  rays  more  rap- 
idly shortened  posteriorly  than  those  of  anal.  Caudal  peduncle  deeper 
than  long,  the  fin  somewhat  rounded.  Pectoral  fins  short,  reaching 
scarcely  past  vent,  a  little  shorter  than  head.  Ventrals  elongate,  the 
first  ray  filamentous ;  the  fin  one-third  longer  than  head,  reaching  third 
anal  spine. 

Head  everywhere  scaly,  the  scales  of  head,  breast,  and  front  of  back, 
very  small;  anteriorly  reduced  to  shagreen-like  roughness,  a«  in  Potna- 
canthus  arcuatus.  Scales  of  body  irregular  in  size,  very  rough ;  large 
and  small  ones  closely  intermixed. 

Head  3 J  in  length;  depth  IJ.    D.  XI-23;  A.  Ill,  22;  Lat.  1.  ca.  70. 

Color  brownish-black,  becoming  pure  black  on  dorsal  and  anal  fins ; 
top  of  head  with  a  median  line  of  bright  yellow  which  divides  on  the 
snout,  a  branch  passing  down  on  each  side  of  mouth,  the  two  meeting, 
or  nearly  meeting,  on  the  throat ;  a  small  white  spot  on  chin ;  sides  with 
five  very  distinct  narrow  bright  yellow  cross-bars,  strongly  convex  for- 
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wards ;  the  first  from  front  of  dorsal,  toiiching  posterior  margin  of  orbit, 
extending  along  preopercle  to  base  of  spine,  then  turning  abruptly  back- 
wards, the  two  meeting  on  belly  immediately'  in  front  of  ventral  fins; 
the  second  from  immediately  in  front  of  anal  base,  in  a  strong  curve 
behind  base  of  pectorals,  reaching  dorsal  at  base  of  seventh  and  eighth 
spines,  thence  narrowed  and  continued  backwards  on  the  fin ;  the  third 
extends  from  eighth  and  ninth  soft  rays  of  dorsal  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
of  the  anal,  the  fourth  from  end  of  dorsal  base  to  end  of  anal  base,  the 
two  latter  bands  much  curved  and  continued  backwards  on  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  the  attenuated  ends  sometimes  blue ;  the  fifth  bar  crosses  the 
caudal  near  its  base,  and  runs  back  on  fin  above  and  below.  Between 
these  yellow  bars  and  parallel  with  them  are  numerous  narrow  blue 
lines.  Dorsal  blue-edged  anteriorly,  this  color  a  backward  continuation 
of  the  first  bands.  Caudal  translucent  with  a  vertical  series  of  short 
linear  black  blotches. 

This  opecies  is  said  by  the  fishermen  to  be  common  among  the  rocks 
in  Mazatlan  Harbor,  and  is  called  by  them  Muneca,  But  two  specimens 
were  seen  by  the  collector.  Several  others  were  afterwards  obtained  at 
Panama,  where  it  is  very  common. 

23.  Gk>bieaox  zebra,  sp.  noY.    (29250.) 

Body  comparatively  very  long  and  narrow,  the  greatest  width  about 
one-fifth  the  total  length.  Head  narrow,  depressed,  its  width  about  4^ 
times  in  length  of  body.  Eye  small,  its  diameter  about  half  interorbital 
width.  Opercular  spine  well  developed.  Ventral  disk  nearly  as  long 
as  head.  Mouth  rather  small,  anterior,  maxillary  reaching  front  of  eye. 
Incisors  of  lower  jaw  nearly  horizontal,  rather  broad,  three-lobed  at  tip, 
the  middle  cusp  the  longer.  Upper  teeth  much  smaller,  the  median 
ones  compressed,  blnnt,  close  set,  a  little  shorter  than  the  lateral  teeth 
and  with  dentate  edges ;  one  or  two  series  of  small  teeth  close  behind 
them.  Anal  beginning  under  middle  of  dorsal;  the  distance  from  inser- 
tion of  dorsal  to  base  of  caudal  is  contained  3f  in  length;  pectoral  half 
as  long  as  head ;  caudal  truncate  with  rounded  angles. 

Head  3§  in  length;  depth  nearly  8.    D.  7 ;  A.  6. 

Back  with  five  dark  cross-bars  about  as  wide  as  the  interspaces,  three 
of  them  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  the  two  anterior  much  broader  and 
more  distinct  than  the  others ;  these  bars  are  all  distinct  on  the  back, 
fading  on  the  sides,  which  are  often  vaguely  clouded  with  dark ;  the 
color  of  these  dark  bars  varies  from  reddish-brown  to  black,  and  that 
of  the  interspaces  from  olivaceous  to  light  pink  and  bright  rose-red;  top 
of  head  bright  red,  marbled  with  light  slaty-bluish ;  a  black  blotch  on 
opercle,  and  two  very  distinct  black  cross  spots,  one  on  each  side  of 
median  line,  forming  the  front  of  first  dorsal  bar;  sometimes  cheeks 
with  2  or  3  pale  bluish  streaks ;  dorsal,  pectoral,  and  caudal  more  or 
less  shaded  with  dusky ;  lower  fins  pale ;  usually  a  dark  bar  at  base  of 
caudal  and  one  across  middle  of  the  fin. 
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Very  abundant  in  the  rocky  tide-pools  around  Mazatlan,  hiding  under 
the  numerous  sea-urchins.  About  30  specimens  were  collected,  the 
largest  nearly  3  inches  long. 

24.  Gobiesoz  eos,  sp.  nov.    (29247.) 

Body  comparatively  short,  stout,  and  narrow,  the  head  rather  broad, 
but,  as  well  as  the  body,  much  less  depressed  than  in  G.erythrops; 
the  width  of  the  head  less  than  its  length,  contained  3§  times  in 
body;  incisors  serrate  or  tricuspid,  the  teeth  as  in  O.  zebra.  Eye 
moderate,  about  IJ  in  interorbital  space,  which  is  about  3J  in  head. 
Pectoral  about  one-half  length  of  head.  Ventral  disk  shorter  than  head. 
Distance  from  base  of  caudal  to  front  of  dorsal  3|  in  total  length.  Cau- 
dal truncate.  Head  3  in  length ;  depth  6J.  D.  6 ;  A.  6.  Bright  rosy 
red,  sometimes  made  dusky  above  with  black  points ;  back  with  from 
one  to  three  faint  dark  bars ;  three  dark  lines  downwards  and  backwards 
from  orbit,  and  usually  one  or  two  more  on  the  opercle  5  caudal  usually 
with  a  reddish  bar  at  base  and  a  dusky  one  towards  tip;  fins  otherwise 
nearly  plain. 

Very  abundant  in  the  rock-pools,  where  it  is  nearly  always  found,  in 
company  with  G.  zebra,  hiding  under  the  sea-urchins.  The  largest  ex- 
amples seen  are  about  1 J  inches  long. 

25.  Gk>biesox  erythrops,  sp.  nov.    (29248.) 

Head  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  proportionately  very  broad  and 
depressed,  its  breadth  three  times  in  total.  Incisors  in  both  jaws  entire 
and  rather  broad,  the  lateral  teeth,  a«  usual,  pointed ;  no  canines.  Eyes 
very  large,  considerably  wider  than  the  narrow  interorbital  area,  3j  in 
head;  interorbital  area  nearly  6  in  head.  Ventral  disk  a  little  longer 
than  head,  2f  in  body.  Pectoral  about  one-third  length  of  head.  Dis- 
tance from  front  of  dorsal  to  caudal,  3f  in  body.  Caudal  truncate  with 
rounded  edges. 

Head  2J;  depth  6.    D.  6;  A.  5. 

Light  olivaceous ;  body  with  three  or  four  bars  of  cherry  red ;  head 
marbled  with  red ;  eyes  intensely  cherry  red,  their  upper  border  blackish  j 
fins  pale,  the  upper  mottled  with  reddish ;  caudal  barred  with  red. 

But  two  specimens,  1 J  inches  long,  taken  in  a  rock-pool;  evidently  rare. 
A  specimen  of  this  species  from  the  Tres  Marias  Islands,  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  Woodward's  Gardens,  San  Francisco. 

26.  Gobiesoz  adnstus,  sp.  nov.    (29249.) 

Head  and  body  broad  and  flat,  much  depressed;  width  of  head 
nearly  equal  to  its  length,  3§in  body.  Incisors  in  middle  of  lower  jaw 
broad,  entire;  those  in  upper  jaw  narrow,  blunt,  little  compressed, 
entire,  shorter  than  the  lateral  teeth ;  behind  these  two  or  three  series 
of  smaller  teeth.  Byes  rather  large,  separated  by  a  broad  interorbital 
space,  which  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  head  and  about  half  greater 
than  diameter  of  eye.   Opercular  spine  sharp.    Pectoral  short,  about  half 
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length  of  head ;  ventral  disk  as  long  as  head ;  distance  from  base  of 
caadal  to  front  of  dorsal  equaling  three-tenths  of  the  lengthy  caudal 
rounded  behind. 

Head  3  in  length ;  depth  5J.    D.  9 ;  A.  7. 

Brown,  banded  with  blackish  on  body,  the  head  marbled  with  darker 
brown ;  front  of  dorsal  black,  the  fins  dusky  with  dark  points. 

Three  specimens,  the  largest  about  2  inches  long,  were  obtained  in  a 
tide-pool  at  Mazatlan.    The  species  is  evidently  not  common. 

27.  Gobioaoma  zostemnun,  sp.  nov.    (29245.) 

Body  long,  slender,  its  greatest  depth  less  than  greatest  depth  of 
head.  Head  long,  slender;  mouth  large,  the  lower  jaw  projecting; 
maxillary  extending  slightly  beyond  posterior  edge  of  orbit.  Eye 
rather  large,  longer  than  snout,  3§  in  head ;  the  interorbital  space  nar- 
rower than  the  pupil.  Teeth  small,  in  villiform  bands,  the  outer  in  the 
upper  jaw  slightly  enlarged.  Snout  rather  pointed,  subconical,  the 
profile  not  very  gibbous.  Spinous  dorsal  high,  the  spines  slender,  the 
anterior  filamentous,  its  height  considerably. more  than  greatest  depth 
of  body.  Ventrals  If  in  length  of  head;  pectorals  short,  half  length 
of  head.    Caudal  f  length  of  head,  skin  wholly  naked. 

Head  3^  in  length ;  depth  G§ ;  D.  I V-10 ;  A.  12.  Olivaceous,  vaguely 
barred,  everywhere  closely  punctate  with  darker,  even  the  belly  not 
pale;  lower  parts  of  head  thickly  punctate  with  dark  dots  like  the 
sides;  sides  of  body  and  head  with  some  faint  pale  spots;  caudal  with 
two  distinct  black  lengthwise  bands,  its  upper  and  lower  edges  white, 
the  middle  part  colored  like  the  body ;  dorsal  and  anal  largely  black, 
with  pale  edgings ;  pectorals  and  ventrals  dusky. 

A  single  specimen  about  1^  inches  long  was  taken  with  a  seine  in  the 
Astillero  at  Mazatlan. 

28.  CUnos  zonifer,  Bp.  nov.    (28122.) 

Subgenus  LabrosamMS  Swainson;  allied  to  Clinus  delalandi  C.  &  V. 

Form  rather  stout,  compressed ;  snout  not  very  short,  rather  pointed, 
the  profile  gibbous  above  the  eyes,  thence  declining  straight  to  the  tip 
of  the  snout ;  mouth  leather  small,  the  maxillary  reaching  front  of  eye ; 
eye  large,  3J  in  head,  as  long  as  snout;  small  slender  cirri  above  the 
eyes,  and  a  fringe  of  rather  long  filaments  at  the  nape  rather  longer 
than  the  orbital  cirri.  Outline  of  spinous  dorsal  emarginate ;  first  spine 
a  little  longer  than  eye,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  progressively 
shortened,  the  fifth  again  longer;  the  eighth  to  eleventh  spines  are  the 
longest,  thence  gradually  decreasing  to  the  next  to  the  last,  which  is 
much  shorter  than  the  last ;  soft  dorsal  rays  considerably  higher  than 
the  spines,  the  longest  about  one-half  length  of  head.  Anal  long,  not 
very  high,  the  membrane  deeply  notched  between  all  but  the  last  six 
rays,  which  are  the  highest.    Pectorals  five-sixths  length  of  head; 
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ventrals  as  long  as  from  snout  to  edge  of  preopercle.  Belly  naked  an- 
teriorly ;  the  scales  small,  cycloid ;  lateral  line  complete. 

Head  3J  in  length ;  depth  4^.    D.  XIX,  9  j  A.  II,  19 ;  Lat.  I.  63. 

Color  olivaceous,  darker  above,  much  mottled  and  speckled  with  clear 
dark  brown ;  sides  with  five  distinct  irregular  dark  brown  bars,  extend- 
ing from  base  of  dorsal  to  level  of  lower  margin  of  pectoral,  their  lower 
edges  connected  by  a  vague  undulating  longitudinal  band ;  a  blackish 
blotch  on  occipital  region,  and  black  blotches  on  cheeks,  opercles,  and 
before  base  of  pectoral  j  opercle  with  several  narrow  pinkish  streaks; 
head  below  with  naiTow  streaks  formed  by  series  of  dark  brown  spots ; 
an  interrupted  brown  bar  across  lower  jaw ;  belly  unspotted ;  ventrals 
pale;  other  fins  all  barred  with  narrow  series  of  dark  brown  dots;  anal 
somewhat  dusky. 

Clinus  zonifer  is  the  most  abundant  denizen  of  the  rock-pools  around 
Mazatlan,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gobius  soporatorj  and  re^iches  a 
length  of  about  three  inches.  This  is  the  species  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lockington  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  1881, 114)  as  Clinus  phillipi 
Steind.,  from  the  Gulf  of  Calilbrnia. 

29.  Tripteryginm  oarmlnale,  sp.  no  v.    (28118.) 

Body  rather  slender,  heavy  forwards,  rapidly  tapering  behind.  He^d 
short,  the  snout  low  and  rather  pointed,  the  profile  straight  and  steep 
from  the  snout  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  eyes,  there  forming  an  angle' 
and  extending  backwards  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Eyes  very  large, 
longer  than  snout,  3  in  head,  high  up  and  close  together.  Mouth  wide, 
the  jaws  subequal,  the  maxillary  extending  backwards  to  front  of  pupil. 
Teeth  moderate,  essentially  as  in  species  of  Clinus^  those  of  the  outer 
series  enlarged.  No  evident  cirri  on  the  head.  Scales  on  body  of  mod- 
erate size,  ctenoid,  the  edges  strongly  pectinate ;  belly  naked;  lateral 
line  extending  to  opposite  last  ray  of  soft  dorsal,  ascending  anteriorly 
but  without  convex  curve.  Dorsals  three,  the  first  and  second  con- 
tiguous, the  second  and  third  well  separated;  first  dor»al  of  three 
spines,  the  first  of  which  is  the  highest  and  about  as  long  as  diameter 
of  eye ;  the  second  dorsal  of  higher  and  slenderer  spines,  the  anterior 
the  highest,  the  longest  about  equaUng  greatest  depth  of  body ;  soft 
dorsal  shorter  and  a  little  lower  than  second  spinous  dorsal.  Caudal 
small.  Anal  long,  beginning  nearly  under  middle  of  spinous  dorsal. 
P.ectoral  long,  longer  than  head,  reaching  much  past  front  of  anaL 
Ventral  three-fourths  length  of  head. 

Head  3g  in  length;  depth  about  5J.  D.  III-XII,  9;  A.  II,  17;  Lat 
1.40. 

Color  light  brownish,  with  four  dark  brown  cross-bars  on  sides,  about 
as  wide  as  the  interspaces,  which  are  marked  with  more  or  less  reddish 
and  with  some  lighter  spots ;  belly  pale ;  space  behind  pectoral  dark ; 
a  dark  bar  downward  and  one  forward  from  eye.  First  dorsal  mottled 
with  darker^  second  and  third  dorsals  nearly  plain ;  a  narrow  dark  bar 
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at  base  of  caudal^  and  a  broader  one  towards  tip,  the  fin  sometimes 
entirely  black,  pectorals  somewhat  barred  5  lower  fins  plain. 

This  species  is  represented  in  our  collection  by  four  specimens,  each 
about  1^  inches  long,  taken  firom  a  deep  tide-pool  at  Mazatlan. 

30.  Salarlas  ohiostiotiui,  sp.  nov.    (28117.) 

Body  moderately  elongate,  compressed,  the  head  short,  blunt,  almost 
globular,  about  as  broad  as  deep,  and  a  little  longer  than  broad.  Mouth 
inferior,  without  lateral  cleft,  the  lower  jaw  included;  width  of  cleft  of 
mouth  two-thirds  length  of  head.  Teeth  small,  weak,  finely  pectinate; 
canine  teeth  small,  not  so  long  as  diameter  of  pupil.  Supraorbital 
cirrus  divided  in  four,  its  height  three-fourths  that  of  the  eye.  Eye  3J 
in  head.  Interorbital  space  channelled,  narrower  than  eye.  Maxillary 
extending  to  behind  middle  of  eye.  No  crest  on  top  of  head.  First 
dorsal  low  and  even,  its  spines  rather  slender,  the  last  spines  short, 
scarcely  connected  by  membrane  with  the  soft  rays ;  soft  dorsal  well 
separated  from  caudal.  Caudal  subtruncate,  with  rounded  angles. 
Anal  lower  than  soft  dorsal,  with  a  little  longer  base.  Pectorals  a  little 
longer  than  head ;  ventrals  about  half  as  long. 

Head  4^  in  length;  depth  6J;  D.  XII-15 ;  A.  15. 

Color  in  life:  Olive  brown  above,  lighter  below;  five  broad  dark  bars 
from  dorsal  fin  to  middle  of  sides,  each  terminating  above  on  the  fin,  and 
below  on  sides  in  a  pair  of  black  spots ;  sometimes  only  the  spots  are  dis- 
tinguishable, the  bars  being  obscure;  sides  below  spinous  dorsal  with 
numerous  black  sx>eckB,  and  with  numerous  oblong  spots  of  bright  sil- 
very; sometimes  a  silvery  streak  from  upper  portion  of  base  of  pec- 
torals to  base  of  caudal ;  a  broad  salmon-colored  streak  on  each  side 
of  ventral  line;  sometimes  the  space  between  the  silvery  lateral  band 
and  the  base  of  the  anal  is  darker,  the  vertical  bars  again  appearing  as 
pairs  of  black,  vertical  blotches.  Head  yellowish  olive,  darker  above 
and  reticulated  with  narrow  brown  lines,  these  appearing  as  parallel 
bars  on  the  upper  lip  and  radiating  from  the  median  line  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head.  Vertical  fins  light  grayish,  with  black  spots,  which 
a])pear  as  wavy  bars  on  the  caudal  fin.  Pectorals  and  ventrals  pale, 
the  former  with  a  yellowish  shade  at  base.  Orbital  tentacles  bright 
red. 

This  species  is  known  from  fotir  specimens  (the  largest  2J  inches  in 
length),  taken  in  a  deep  rock  pool  at  Mazatlan. 

31.  neraafer  arenioola,  sp.noy.    (29244.) 

Body  with  nape  slightly  elevated,  thence  tapering  regularly  to  the 
tail.  Snout  blunt,  rounded,  protruding ;  the  mouth  subinferior,  nearly 
horizontal,  large,  the  lower  jaw  included ;  gape  wide,  the  maxillary  one- 
half  length  of  head,  extending  beyond  the  vertical  from  orbit;  teeth  in 
upper  jaw  very  small,  acute,  in  a  narrow  band,  none  of  them  enlarged ; 
those  in  lower  jaw  and  on  vomer  blunt,  conic,  in  a  wide  baud;  those  in 
outer  series  acute ;  a  few  on  each  side  of  mandible,  and  two  or  three 
anteriorly  on  vomer  enlarged,  canine-like. 
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Gill-openings  very  wide,  the  branchiostegal  membranes  little  linited, 
leaving  nearly  all  of  isthmus  uncovered  5  the  membranes  united  as  far 
back  only  as  vertical  from  end  of  maxillary.  Opercle  adherent  above 
the  upper  angle,  which  is  produced  in  a  point  extending  above  the  base 
of  pectorals.  Below  the  angle  the  opercular  margin  runs  very  obliquely 
forwards.  Eye  large,  equaling  length  of  snout,  greater  than  interor 
bital  width. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  distant  from  nape  by  the  length  of  the  head ;  the 
fin  a  very  inconspicuous  fold  anteriorly,  becoming  higher  posteriorly, 
where  the  rays  are  evident.  Anal  well  developed  along  entire  length, 
beginning  immediately  behind  vent  and  running  to  tail ;  its  rays  visible. 
Caudal  exceedingly  short.  Pectorals  very  well  developed,  more  than 
half  length  of  head.    Vent  just  in  front  of  base  of  pectorals. 

Head  6 J  in  length;  depth  10 J;  eye  5  in  head. 

Head  and  body  perfectly  translucent;  a  faint  silvery  luster  on  middle 
of  sides  anteriorly;  a  few  inconspicuous  small  light  yellowish  spots  along 
middle  of  sides  (disappearing  in  alcohol) ;  tip  of  tail  dusky ;  upper  margin 
of  orbit  black. 

A  single  specimen,  3^  inches  long,  was  found  buried  in  the  sand  at 
tow-tide  on  the  beach  of  Mazatlan. 

32.  Btropos  orossotua,  gen.  and  sp.  Dov.    (Pleuronectida,)    (28124.) 

Chab.  GEN. — Eyes  and  color  on  the  left  side.  Body  deep,  regularly 
oval.  Head  small ;  mouth  very  small,  the  teeth  close  set,  pointed,  in  a 
single  series,  mostly  on  the  blind  side.  Eyes  narrow,  separated  by  a 
narrow  scaleless  ridge.  Margin  of  preopercle  free.  Ventrals  free  from 
the  anal,  that  of  colored  side  on  ridge  of  abdomen.  Dorsal  beginning 
above  eye;  caudal  fin  double  truncate;  anal  fin  not  preceded  by  a  spine; 
scales  thin,  ctenoid  on  left  side,  smooth  on  blind  side;  lateral  line  sim- 
ple, nearly  straight.  (sTpovj  abdomen;  jtooc,  foot;  the  ventral  being  on 
the  ridge  of  the  abdomen.) 

Chab.  spec— Body  oval,  strongly  compressed,  with  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  curves  nearly  equal ;  both  outlines  strongly  arched  anteriorly. 
Head  very  small;  snout  short;  mouth  very  small,  its  cleft  not  so  long 
as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit.  Teeth  conical,  pointed,  close-set,  strongly 
incurved,  in  a  single  series.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  on  the  blind  side 
only;  those  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  both  sides.  Eyes  large,  the  lower  in 
advance  of  the  upper,  the  two  separated  by  a  very  narrow  scaleless 
ridge,  which  extends  backward  above  the  preopercle.  Edge  of  opercle 
on  the  blind  side,  with  a  row  of  conspicuous  white  ciliae.  Upper  nostril 
turned  somewhat  to  blind  side;  anterior  nostril  of  left  side,  with  a  very 
slender  cirrus. 

Dorsal  fin  commencing  over  front  of  upper  eye,  its  middle  rays  high- 
est, the  anterior  not  elevated.  Anal  fin  not  preceded  by  a  spine,  its 
middle  rays  highest.  Caudal  fin  very  sharply  double-truncate ;  as  long 
as  head.    Pectorals  short,  that  of  left  side  the  longer,  about  three- 
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fourths  length  of  head.  Ventral  of  colored  side  on  the  ridge  of  the 
abdomen;  the  membrane  of  its  last  ray  nearly  reaching  base  of  first  ray 
of  anal.  Ventral  of  blind  side  longer  than  the  other,  half  the  length 
of  the  head,  inserted  farther  forward  than  the  ventral  of  colored  side. 
Vent  lateral,  with  a  well -developed  anal  papilla. 

Scales  thin,  large;  ctenoid  on  colored  side,  smooth  on  blind  side, 
those  on  the  middle  part  of  the  body  larger.  Head  entirely  scaly,  ex- 
cept snout  and  interorbital  ridge.  Rays  of  vertical  fins,  with  scales  on 
the  basHl  half,  on  colored  side.  Lateral  line  developed  equally  on  both 
sides,  nearly  straight. 

Head  4|  in  length;  depth  1  ft.    D.  80;  A.  61;  V.  6;  Lat.  1.  about  48. 

Color  light  olive  brown,  with  some  darker  blotches.  Vertical  fins 
finely  mottled  and  streaked  with  black  and  gray.  Pectoral  and  ventral 
of  left  side  spatted. 

A  single  specimen,  about  5  inches  long,  was  taken  with  a  seine  in  the 
Astillero  at  Mazatlan.  Numerous  others  were  afterwards  obtained  at 
Panama. 

33.  Malthe  elater,  sp.  nov.    (28127.) 

Body  very  broad  and  depressed,  the  disk  considerably  broader  than 
long,  its  width  If  times  in  length  of  body;  back  and  snout  considerably 
raised  above  rest  of  body;  greatest  depth  of  body  scarcely  more  than 
width  of  mouth.  Mouth  small,  its  width  half  greater  than  diameter  of 
orbit.  Snout  very  short,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  mouth,  its  length 
about  equal  to  the  interorbital  width,  shorter  than  its  own  width  in 
front.  Eye  rather  large,  much  longer  than  snout,  wider  than  the  inter- 
orbital area.  Process  representing  first  dorsal  spine  present,  small. 
Skin  covered  with  spines  which  are  comparatively  slender  and  sharp, 
their  stellate  bases  inconspicuous;  the  spines  on  snout  and  middle  of 
back  and  tail  largest,  much  slenderer  and  sharper  than  in  M.  iwtata. 
No  spines  on  ocellae  of  back.  Belly  rough.  Under  side  of  tail  with 
tubercular  plates.  Tail  depressed  towards  base  of  fin.  Soft  dorsal  aiid 
anal  so  shrunken  that  the  rays  cannot  be  counted.  Pectorals  one-third 
longer  than  ventrals,  their  length  1§  mdth  of  mouth.  Caudal  a  little 
longer  than  pectoral,  4J^  in  body.    Length  4  inches. 

Color  light  olive,  above  everywhere  thickly  and  uniformly  covered 
with  small  round  spots  of  dark  brown,  these  about  as  large  as  the  pupil, 
and  about  as  wide  as  the  lighter  interspaces.  A  conspicuous  ocellus, 
larger  than  eye,  on  each  side  of  back.  This  ocellus  has  a  bright  yellow 
central  spot  surround  by  a  black  ring,  around  which  is  a  pale  ring,  and 
finally  a  fainter  dark  one.  Under  parts  plain  white.  Pectorals  spotted ; 
caudal  yellowish  at  base  with  a  terminal  blackish  band. 

A  single  specimen  was  collected  in  Mazatlan  Harbor  and  presented 
to  the  National  Museum  by  Dr.  J.  U.  Bastow.  Two  other  specimens 
were  afterwards  seen  but  not  obtained.  The  species  is  evidently  rare  at 
Mazatlan,  and  is  unknown  to  the  fishermen. 
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HEfSCBlFTieiV  OF  A  KB'W  eWI.  FBOH  FeBTO  BICO. 
By  ROBERT  RIDGITAT. 

ASIO  POETORICENSIS,  Sp.  nOV. 

Sp.  ch. — Above  dusky  brown,  nearly  or  quite  uniform  on  the  dorsal 
region;  the  scapulars,  however,  narrowly  bordered  with  pale  ochraceous 
or  dull  buff;  feathers  of  the  head  narrowly,  and  those  of  the  nape 
broadly,  edged  with  buffy ;  rump  and  upper  tailcoverts  i)aler  brown 
or  fawn-color,  the  feathers  marked  near  their  tips  by  a  crescentic  bar 
of  dark  brown.  Tail  deep  ochraceous,  crossed  by  about  five  distinct 
bauds  of  dark  brown,  these  very  narrow  on  the  lateral  rectrices,  but 
growing  gradually  broader  toward  the  int^rmedise,  which  are  dark 
brown,  with  five  or  six  pairs  of  ochraceous  spots  (corresponding  in  posi- 
tion to  the  ochraceous  interspaces  on  the  other  tail  feathers),  these  spots 
sometimes  having  a  central  small  brown  blotch.  Wings  with  dark  brown 
prevailing,  but  this  much  broken  by  a  general  and  conspicuous  spotting 
of  ochraceous ;  primaries  crossed  with  bands  of  dark  brown  and  deep 
ochraceous,  the  latter  broadest  on  the  outer  quills,  the  pictura  of  which 
is  much  as  in  A.  accipitrinusj  but  with  the  lighter  color  usually  less  ex- 
tended. Face  with  dull,  rather  pale,  ochraceous  prevailing;  this  becom- 
ing nearly  white  exteriorly,  where  bordered,  around  the  side  of  the 
head,  by  a  uniform  dark  brown  post- auricular  bar;  eyes  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  uniform  dusky,  this  broadest  beneath  and  behind  the  eye. 
Lower  parts  pale  ochraceous  or  buff,  the  crissum,  anal  region,  tarsi,  and 
tibise  entirely  immaculate ;  jugulum  and  breast  marked  with  broad 
stripes  of  dull  brown,  the  abdomen,  sides,  and  flanks  with  narrow  stripes 
or  streaks  of  the  same.  Lining  of  the  wing  nearly  immaculate  ochra- 
ceous. Bill  dusky;  iris  yellow.  Wing,  11.25-12.00;  tail,  5.25-5.50; 
culmen,  .70;  tarsus,  1.85-2.00;  middle  toe,  1.20-1.30. 

Hab, — Porto  Rico. 

In  "History  of  North  American  Birds,''  Vol.  Ill,  p.  25,  under  the  head 
of  "  Otu8  brachyotusj^  reference  was  made  to  this  form  of  the  Shorteared 
Owl,  as  follows :  "A  specimen  from  Porto  Rico  (No.  39643)  is  somewhat 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  dusky  of  the  upper 
parts,  the  unusually  few  and  narrow  stripes  of  the  lower  parts,  the 
roundish  ochraceous  spots  on  the  wings,  and  in  having  the  primaries 
barred  to  the  base.  Should  all  other  specimens  from  the  same  region 
agree  in  these  characters,  they  might  form  a  diagnosable  race.  The 
plumage  has  an  abnormal  appearance,  however,  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  others  like  it  will  ever  be  taken."  That  the  latter  unfortu- 
nate prediction  was  quite  unnecessary  is  fuUy  demonstrated  by  three 
additional  specimens  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  George 
N.  Lawrence,  all  of  which  closely  resemble  the  one  in  the  National 
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Maseum  collection.  In  fact,  the  characters  of  the  four  examples  are  so 
uniform  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Porto  Eican  Short-eared  Owl  is  a 
well  marked  local  form,  which,  on  account  of  its  isolation  and  conse- 
quent improbability  of  its  intergradation  with  A.  accipitrinusj  I  propose 
to  recognize  as  a  distinct  species. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  have  carefully  examined  a  very  large 
series  of  A.  accipitrinus^  and  have  been  entirely  unable  to  distiuguish 
between  continental  specimens  from  any  part  of  the  world.  Examples 
from  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Costa  Eica  can  be  per- 
fectly matched  by  others  from  North  America  and  Asia ;  an  example  from 
Costa  Eica  is  almost  exactly  like  one  from  Beyrout,  Syria ;  another  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  undistinguishable  from  certain  American  speci- 
mens, while  there  appears  to  be  no  constant  difference  between  North 
American  specimens  and  those  from  Europe  and  Asia.  As  a  rule,  Eu- 
ropean skins  are  paler  than  North  American  ones ;  but  the  palest  (as 
well  as  the  most  deeply  colored)  examples  I  have  seen  are  from  North 
America.  In  short,  I  find  that  in  a  series  from  any  given  locality,  on 
either  continent,  the  individual  variation  is  greater  than  any  geographi- 
cal variation  in  this  species. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  the  Short-eared  Owl  of  the  Galapagos  {Otm 
galapagoemis  Gouldj,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  that  species. 
The  transverse  bars  on  the  feathers  of  the  lower  parts  and  the  longitu- 
dinal streaks  on  the  legs,  are  features  never  observable  in  A.  accipitrinua 
nor  in  A.  portoricensis.  In  other  rjBspects,  however,  A.  galapagoemis 
appears  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  latter,  but  is  still  darker  colored,  as 
well  as  smaller. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  besides  the  common  and  nearly  cosmopolitan 
A.  accipitrinuSj  there  are  two*  well-marked  insular  forms  belonging  to 
the  subgenus  Brachyotm^  which,  though  in  all  probability  descended 
from  the  same  ancestral  stock,  should,  on  account  of  their  geographical 
isolation,  be  considered  as  distinct  species.    Compared  with  A.  accipit- 
rintiSj  they  differ  from  that  species,  and  from  each  other,  as  follows : 
a.  Legs  entirely  immaculate ;  lower  parts  without  trace  of  transverse 
bars ;  first  primary  much  shorter  than  second. 
1.  A.  ACCiPiTRiNUS.    Dorsal  region  conspicuously  strii>ed  with 
ochraceous  5  outer  webs  of  primaries  with  ochraceous  largely  pre- 
vailing toward  the  base.    Wing  usually  more  than  12.00  inches. 
Ha^. — Europe,  Asia,  the  whole  of  continental  America,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands.     (Strongs  Island,  West  Indies!) 

*  A  single  Bpecimen  of  a  Short-eared  Owl  from  Strong's  Island,  West  Indies  (No. 
66235,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.),  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  quite  peculiar  in  coloration,  by 
reason  of  the  general  prevalence  of  ochraceous  above,  the  nearly  uniform  reddish 
ochraceoas  of  the  ramp  and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  more  nearly  uniform  brownish  of 
the  wing- coverts,  especially  the  smaller  ones.  There  are  also  other  slight  differences, 
appreciable  to  the  eye  but  difficult  to  define,  and  it  may  be  that  the  specimen  in  ques- 
tion merely  represents  one  of  the  many  individual  variations  of  the  common  species. 
I  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  refer  it  to  u^.  aocipitrinuSf  since  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  predicate  a  local  race  upon  a  single  8i>ecimen.    The  measurements  are  as  follows : 

Wing,  11.60  J  tail,  5.75;  culmen,  .80;  tarsus,  1.80;  middle  toe,  1.15.        /     r\r\n\i> 
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2.  A.  PORTOBiCENSis.  Dorsal  region  nearly  unifonn  dark  brown ; 
outer  webs  of  primaries  with  the  ochraceous  8pa<^es  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  more  extensive  than  the  brown  ones  on  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  quills.    Wing,  11.25-12.00.    Hab.— Porto  Rico. 

6.  Legs  marked  with  narrow  dusky  streaks ;  lower  parts  with  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  transverse  bars ;  first  primary  scarcely  shorter  t^an 
the  second. 

3.  A.  GALAPAGOENSis.  Dorsal  region  irregularly  barred  or  trans- 
versely spotted  with  fulvous ;  outer  webs  of  primaries  with  the 
brown  spaces  more  extensive  than  the  fulvous  ones,  on  the  basal 
portion  of  the  quills.    Wing,  11.00.    Hub. — Galapagos  Islands. 

I  am  aware  that  my  conclusions,  as  given  above,  are  somewhat 
diflferent  from  those  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  in  vol.  ii  as  expres>ed  in 
his  ^'Catalogue  of  tlie  Striges^^ in  the  British  Museum  (pp.  238,239). 
Mr.  Sharpe  there  arranges  the  specimens  of  A.  dccipitrinus  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  collection  under  four  headings,  as  follows:  "a.  Asia  accipi- 
trinusy^  "  /9.  Asio  casttinij'^^  "  ^.  Asio  galapagoensis^^  and  "  d.  Asio  sand- 
tcichensis^ ;  this  arrangement  being  base^l  upon  the  examination  of  39 
specimens  of  the  first,  24  of  *'/5",  3  of  ^^r^,  and  2  specimens  of  the  last 
named.  He  admits,  however,  the  impossibility  of  always  distinguishing 
between  American  and  European  specimens,  though  he  states  that  "in 
America  the  general  run  of  the  specimens  is  rather  darker  and  more 
ochraceous,"  both  of  which  statements  entirely  agree  with  my  own  ob- 
servations. The  Falkland  Island  birds,  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  "seem  perma- 
nently rufescent,  but  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some  Chilian  skins; 
and  as  some  of  the  latter  agree  perfectly  with  European  examples,  no 
line  for  specific  separation  can  be  drawn.''  As  for  myself,  never  having 
seen  specimens  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  I  am  unable  to  comment 
thereon. 

The  Galapagos  Short-eared  Owl  is  referred  by  Mr.  Sharpe  to  A. 
accipiirinm  solely,  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  close  resemblance 
between  a  Bogota  skin  and  specimens  from  those  islands  in  general 
darkness  of  coloration ;  but  since  the  former  is  especially  stated  to  lack 
the  leg- streaks,  which  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important  character 
of  coloration  in  A.  galapagoensis^  it  would  seem  that  such  a  view  of  the 
case  is  hardly  warranted.  That  this  disposition  of  A.  galapagoemis  was, 
however,  made  very  doubtfully  by  Mr.  Sharpe  is  evident  from  his  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  as  follows :  "The  Owl  from  the  Galapagos 
is  by  far  the  most  different  of  any,  by  reason  of  its  small  size,  dark 
coloration,  golden  forehead,  and  striped  thigh-feathers.  I  have  never 
seen  a  specimen  from  any  other  locality  exhibiting  the  latter  character; 
at  the  same  time  a  Bogota  skin  in  every  other  respect  approaches  it  in 
appearance,  and  therefore,  although  I  admit  that  at  present  it  would 
appear  to  be  specifically  distinct,  I  should  like  to  be  sure- that  the  Few 
Granadau  Short-eared  Owl  would  not  form  a  connecting  link.'' 

"The  specimens  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  "form 
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an  interesting  pair  on  account  of  their  locality,  but  tliey  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated as  a  species.  They  are  rather  small,  and  have  a  very  dusky  ft'ontal 
patch }  this  I  have  found  in  other  Asiatic  specimens,  and  therefore  the 
Sandwich  Island  Owl  can  only  be  considered  a  small  race  of  A.  acdpi- 

The  United  States  National  Museum  possesses  a  single  specimen  (No. 
13890,  T.  E.  Peale)  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  this  one  can  be  exactly  matched,  both  in  coloration  and  dimensions, 
by  American  specimens,  while  many  of  the  latter  are  smaller  than  the 
two  Honolulu  examples  the  measurements  of  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Sharpe.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Sandwich  Island  bird  can  be  in  no 
way  separated  from  the  common  and  widely  distributed  A.  acdpitrinm. 

As  to  the  difference  in  coloration  said  by  Mr.  Sharpe  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  in  this  species,  I  cannot  substantiate  it  with  regard  to  the 
specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  if  the  determina- 
tions of  collectors  are  to  be  relied  upon.  Two  specimens  from  China, 
represent  nearly  the  extremes  of  coloration,  yet  the  lighter  colored  one 
is  the  female,  the  darker  one  the  male  (according  to  the  labels) ;  one  of 
the  lightest  colored  of  North  American  specimenfs  is  marked  as  a  female, 
while  many  dark  colored  specimens  are  determined  as  males.  Neither 
can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  opinion  that  the  dark  bar  or  spot 
sometimes  found  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  pri- 
mary is  a  ^'tolerably  good  indication  of  an  adult  bird,''  but  from  an  ex- 
amination of  many  specimens  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  merely  an 
individual  peculiarity,  having  no  reference  to  either  age  or  sex.  As  to 
the  very  marked  variation  in  the  depth  of  the  ochraceous  coloring  (some 
specimens  being  deeply  tawny  and  others  nearly  white  beneath),  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  two  extremes,  instead  of  being  sexual,  are  merely 
analogous  to  the  normal  and  erythrismal  phases  of  other  Owls,  there 
being  every  gradation  in  different  specimens  between  the  two  extremes 
of  coloration. 

Below  are  given  the  principal  synonyms  and  references  pertaining  to 
A,  CLccipitrintis  and  its  allies. 

1.  ASIO  ACCIPITRINUS  (Pall.)  Newton. 

(Short-eared  Owl.) 

Koctua  major  Briss.  Ora.  i,  1760,  511  (excl.  syn.  pt.).    (Le  Grande  Chouetie,) 
SMx  aooipitrina  Pall.  Reise  Rass.  Reichs.  i,  1771-76,  455. 

Aaio  accipitrinus  Newt,  ed  YarreU's  Brifc.  B.  i,  1872,  163.— Sharpe,  Cat.  Striges 

Brit.  Mus.  1875,  234  (excl.  syn.  galapagoenaia  Gotdd.)— Ridgw.  Nom.  N. 

Am.  B.  1881,  30,  No.  396. 
Brachyoiua  aocipitrinua  Gurney  Ibis,  1872,  328  (Formosa). 
Noctua  miliar  S.  G.  Gmel.  N.  Comm.  Petrop.  xv,  1771,  447,  pi.  12.  ^ 

Sirix  arctioa  Sparrm.  Mas.  Carls.  1786-^89,  pi.  51.— Daud.  Tr.  Cm.  ii,  1800,  197. 
Strix  brachyotus  J.  R.  FoRST.  PhU.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  384  (Severn  R.,  Arctic,  Am.  !).— 

Gmel.  8.  N.  i,  pt.  1, 1788, 289.— Wils.  Am.  Orn.  Iv,  1812,  64,  pi.  33,  %.  3.— 

Naum.  Vog.  Dentschl.  i,  1820,  459,  pi.  45,  fig.  1  (**  hrachyoias*').—SxjTT. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 24:  A)pril  6,  1 8  8a. 
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Man.  i,  1832,  132.— Aud.  Ora.  Biojf.  v,  1839,  273,  pi.  432.— Sw.  &  Kicn. 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  75  (^'braohyota''). 
Strix  hrachiotus  Meyer  &  Wolf  Tascheob.  Vog.  Dentach].  i,  1810,  43. 
Otiu  hra^yotus  Boie  lais,  1822,  549.— Aud.  SyDop.  1839,  28;  B.A.  Am.  i,  1840, 

pi.  38.— Cass."  lUnstr.  1854,  ISJ.— Scl.  &  Salv.  Nona.  Neotr.  1873,  lia 
Oius  (BrachyotM)  hrachyoius  Ridgw.  in  B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  iii,  1874.22. 
A9io  brackyotus  Macgill.  Hist.  Brit.  B.  iii,  1H40,  461.— Strickl.  Om.  Syn.  i, 
1855,209. 

Ulula  brackyotus  Macgill.  Rapac.  B.  Gt.  Brit. ,  412. 

JSgolius  brackyotus  Keys.  &  Blas.  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32,  143. 
*' Strix  ulula''  Gmel.  (necLiNX.)  S.  N.  i,  pt.  1,1788,  294.— Pall.  Zoog.  Roaso-As.  i, 
1831,  322. 
''Asia  ulula ''  Less.  Man.  i,  1831, 116. 
''Otns  ulula""  Cuv.  R6g.  An.  i,  1817,  328.  • 

Sbnxtripennis  Schrank.  Fanna  Boica,  i,  1798,  112. 
7  Strix palustris  Bechst.  Nat.  Deutschl.  ii,  1791,  344;  ed.2,  li,  1805,  906. 
Otus  palustris  Brehm  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  124. 

Brackyotus  palustris  Bonap.  Comp.  List,  1838,  7 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  51.— Gould 
B.  Eur.  pi.  40 ;  B.  Gt.  Brit.  pi.  xxxii.— DeKay  Zool.  N.  Y.  ii,  1844,  28,  pL 
12,  f.  27.— CouES  Key,  1872,  204;  Check  List,  1873,  No.  321;  B.  N.  W. 
1874,  306. 
Strix  passerina,  Var.  B.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  66. 
Strix  oaspia  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  vii.  1809,  272. 
Strix  wgolius  Pall.  Zoog.  Rosso- As.  i,  1831,  309. 

Brackyotus  cegolius  Bonap.    Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  54L 
Otus  mierocepkalui  Leach  Syst.  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.  1816,  11. 
Strix  brackyura  NiLSS.  Om.  Suec.  i,  1817, 62. 
Otus  agraHus  Breqm  Yog.  Deutschl.  l^^l,  124. 

Brackyotus  agrarius  Brehm  Naum.  1855,  270. 
Brackyotus  palustris  europceus  BoNAP.  Consp.  i,  1850,  51. 
Brackyotus  palustris  americanus  Bonap.  1.  c. 

Otus  brackyotus  americanus  Max.  J.  f.  O.  1858,  27. 
Otus  breviarius  Light.  Nomencl.  1854,  6  (Brazil).— Schleg.  Mus.  P.-B.  (Xi,  1862,  4. 
Brackyotus  leucopsis  Brehm  Naum.  1855,  270. 

Brackyotus  oassifU  Brewer  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  1856,  — ^;  N.  Am.  Ool.  i,  1857,  68.— 
Cass.  Baird's  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  54 ;  Om.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1858, 108.— Baird 

Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1«59,  No. . 

Otus  cassini  Gray  Hand-1.  i,  1869, 51. 

Otus  brackyotus  p,  cassini  Ridgw.  Field  and  Forest,  June,  1877,  210. 
Asia  acdpitrinusy  p,  Asia  cassini  Sharpe  Cat.  Striges  Brit.  Mus.  1875, 238. 
Strix  sandvcickmsis  Blox.  Yoy.  Blonde,  1826,  250  (Sandwich  Islands). 
Asio  sandvickmsis  Bltth  Ibis,  1863,  27. 
Asio  aodpitrinusy  d,  Asio  sandwickensis  Sharpe,  1.  o. 
Brackyotus  gmelinii  Malm.  G5teb.  och  Bobusl.  Fauna,  1877,  75. 
La  Ckouetie  Buff.  PL  Enl.  488. 
Caspian  Owl  Lath.  Synop.  i,  1785,  147. 

2.  ASIO  PORTORICBN8IS  Bidgw. 

(Porto  Rican  Short-eared  Otol.) 

"  Otus  (firackyotus)  brackyotus"  Rmow.  (part)  in  B.  B.  dc  R.  Hist  N.  Am.  B.  iii,  1874, 

25  (spec,  ex  Porto  Rico). 
*' Brackyotus  casHnii"  Gundl.  J.  f.  O.  1874,  307,  310. 
Asioportarioensis  RiDaw.  M8S. 
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3.  ASIO  GALAPAGOENSIS  (Gould)  Strickl. 

{Oalapagoan  Short-eared  Owl.) 

• 

Otua  (Bnu^yotua)  galapagoerma  Qould  PZS.  1637,  10  (Galapagos). 

Brachyotua  galapagoetuis  Bonap.  Cousp.  i,  1850,  51. — ^Cass.  lilostr.  B.  QaL  Tex.  etc. 

.    1854,  183. 
Otu9  galapagoenaia  Dakwin  Yoy.  Beag.  Birds,  ill,  1844,  32,  pi.  3. — Grat  Genera  B.  i, 

1844,  40;  List.  B.  Brit.  Mus. ,  108;  Hand-1.  i,  1869,  51. 

Asio  galapagoenHs  Strickl.  Om.  Syn.  i,  1855,  211. 
Brachyotus  paluBtriSf  c.  galapagoenHs  CoUES  Birds  N.  W.  1874,  307. 
*'A8io  aodpitnnuB"  Sharps  Cat  Strig.  Brit.  Mm.  1875,  234  (part). 

AHo  accipiirinu$,  y,  Asio  galapagoensia  Sharps  t.  c.  238  (Galapagos). 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  January  13, 1881. 


HBSCBIPTION   OF    TWO   BTSW   RACKS  OF    RUTADBSTBS    OBSCITRirS 

1.AFB. 

By  I^EOHTHARD  STE JUTEGEB. 

During  a  recent  examination  of  the  species  of  the  genus  MyadeateSy 
I  have  found  that  M.  obacurm  ought  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
races.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Museum  for  the  opportunity  of  describing  them. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baied  in  his  "Eeview^  of  American  Birds,  I,  p.  431,  has 
already  remarked,  that  "  in  specimens  from  Western  Mexico,  Tonila, 
and  Tres  Marias,  the  ash  of  head  invades  the  back,"  and  that  ^Hhe 
rufous  of  the  back  is  paler."  But  I  find,  also,  that  the  specimens  from 
the  continent  and  those  from  the  islands  mentioned  differ  from  each 
other  so  essentially  in  other  particulars,  that  I  have  thought  it  convenient 
to  separate  them  as  follows : 

a^  Head  aod  neck  slate-colored,  rest  of  upper  parts  brownish  olive. 

1.  M,  obaoHfus  Lafr. 
a*  Head,  neck,  and  fore  part  of  the  back  lighter  ash-colored,  changing  gradnaUy  into 
the  paler  olivaceons  of  the  remaining  upper  parts. 
h^  First  primary  not  longer  than  the  longest  of  the  pritnary  coverts ;  the  second 
shorter  than  the  seventh.    Only  the  three  outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with 
white.    Innermost  secondaries  without  light  edges  on  the  tip. 

2.  M.  ohscurw  var.  acddentalia  Stejkbgsr. 
&>  First  primary  much  longer  than  the  longest  of  the  primary  coverts,  the  sec- 
ond equid  to  the  seventh.    AU  the  tail-feathers  distinctly  tipped  with 
white.    Innermost  secondaries  with  the  tips  light-edged. 

3.  M.  ohaourus  var.  insularis  Stejnbgbr. 

Mtadestes  obsoubus  Lafr. 

w 

Myadfiiiea  ohBcnrtts  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  p.  98.— Baird,  Bev.  Amer.  Birds,  I,  p.  430.—; 
SCLAT.  and  Salv.  Exot.  Omith.  pt.  iv,  p.  49,  pi.  xxv. 

Descr.— (17.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  30722.  Voloan  de  FuegOy  OuatemaUj 
Nov.^  1861.    O.  Salvin.)— Slate-gray,  the  back  brownish  olivey  more 
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rusty  on  the  fore  part,  and  more  olivaceous  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts;  upper  head  and  neck  gray,'  the  latter  slightly  washed  with 
olivaceous,  the  forehead  scarcely  lighter.  Eound  the  eye  a  pure  white 
ring;  chin,  a  stripe  from  the  nostrils  to  above  the  eye,  and  another  from, 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  between  the  black  of  the  lores  and  line 
bordering  the  chin  to  below  the  eye  dull  whitish,  fading  out  gradually 
into  the  gray  of  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  throat.  The  Hanks  are 
strongly  suffused  with  olivaceous,  the  remaining  under  parts  very 
slightly  so,  the  middle  of  the  belly  and  the  edges  of  the  under  tail- 
coverts  becoming  dull  white.  Wing  feathers  brownish  black,  edged 
with  bright  rusty  on  the  outer  web;^  the  concealed  base  and  edge  of  the 
inner  web  of  secondaries  and  inner  primaries  light  buff,  forming  two 
large  patches  on  the  under  side  of  the  wing.  Tail-feathers  black,  ex- 
cept the  middle  pair,  which  are  gray,  tinged  with  olive,  especially  on  the 
outer  web;  the  exterior  pair  has  the  outer  web  and  the  apical  half  of 
the  inner  one  light  grayish  buff,  the  edge  of  the  light-colored  part  and 
the  tip  being  white;  the  next  pair  has  only  a  wedge-shaped  and  similar 
colored  patch  towards  the  tip ;  the  third  pair  with  a  narrow  tip  of  white. 
Feet  brown;  bill  brownish  black. 


IA$t  of  specknetu  examined,  a^d  their  dimermons. 
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H(ib. — High  table-land  of  Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Myadestbs  obscubus  var.  occidentalis  Stqneger. 

» 

Myiadeetes  ohecurm  Lafr.  apud  Baibd,  Bev.  Amer.  Birds,  i,  p.  430  (part), 

Descr.— ( U.  8.  Nat  Mus.  No.  36038.—^  ad.    TonilUj  Jalisco^  October y 
1863.     Jom^  Xantus.)     Light  slate-gray,  only  the  interscapulars, 
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hind  back,  rump^  and  upper  tail-coverts  suffused  with  olive,  somewhat 
rusty  on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  back  gray, 
forehead  as  light  as  the  chin.  Flanks  pure  gray  without  olive  tinge. 
In  other  respects  the  colors  agree  with  the  typical  form,  excepting  that 
the  gray  on  the  under  parts  is  lighter  and  purer,  and  the  rusty  on  the 
wings  paler  and  more  mixed  with  olive. 

Dimeimon^.— Length  of  the  first  primary,  18°^;  of  the  second,  66™"?. 
Wing,  105 ;  tail  to  basal  end  of  feathers,  101 ;  tarsus,  21  j  middle  toe 
with  claw,  19 ;  exposed  culmen,  11 ;  and  commissure,  18™°*. 

Wing  formula. — ^Distance  from  the  tip  of  the  longest  primary  to  the 
tip  of  the  1st,  63  j  2d,  16 ;  3d,  4 ;  4th,  0 ;  5th,  1 ;  6th,  4  j  and  7th,  13™"». 

Hc^. — Southwestern  coast  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Eemarks. — ^The  chief  differences  between  the  typical  obscurus  and  the 
above-deacribed  race  consist  in  the  rather  duUer  shade  of  the  gray,  and 
.the  brighter  color  of  the  rusty  in  the  former,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
rusty  or  olive  wash  on  the -fore  part  of  the  back  and  the  flanks  in  the 
latter.  In  many  respects  it  comes  very  near  to  Myctdestei  eUscibethj  but 
is  easily  distinguishable  from  this  species  by  having  the  wings  more 
rusty,  and  the  upper  head  and  fore  part  of  the  back  pure  gray. 

Mtabestes  obsoubus  var.  insulabis  Stefneger. 

Mjfiadeatea  obaourua  Lafr.  apud  Baird,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  1,  p.  430  {pari), — ^Lawr. 
Proc.  Boat.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.  1871,  p.  277,  and  Extr.  p.  19. 

Descb.— (17.  S.Nat.  Mm.  No.  37327. — ^  ad.  Tres  Marias  Islands^ 
Jon.,  1865.  Ool.  A.  J.  Grayson.)  In  color  this  race  shows  very  great 
resemblance  to  the  foregoing,  the  olive-colored  part  of  the  back  being 
only  a  trifle  more  rusty.  It  differs,  however,  in  having  the  light  fore- 
head decidedly  tinged  with  olivaceous  buff,  as  also  the  light  malar 
stripe^  besides,  the  flanks  are  slightly  tinged  with  olive.  The  most 
striking  differences,  however,  are  the  light  buff  edges  on  the  tip  of  the 
innermost  secondaries,  and  the  small,  but  very  distinct  and  pure  white 
spot  on  the  tip  of  all  the  tail  feathers.  Gratson  (Lawr.  1.  c)  gives 
the  color  of  the  eyes  and  the  feet  as  black ;  but  the  latter  are  in  the 
three  specimens  before  me  clear  umber  brown. 

LUt  ofsp^oimens  examined,  and  their  dimensions. 


§6 

I 


Loeality. 


From  whom  re- 
ceived. 


1 


^  S 


37327 
87328 
56161 


TreslfiMift 

do.... 

do.... 


Jan..lM6 
Jui.,1866 


Colonel  Gbatboh. 

....do 

.-..do 


d'ad. 
cfd, 
(/ad. 


tMiifiifiMnfn 


mm 
21 
23 
21 


17 
18 
10 
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Colonel  Grayson  gives  (1.  c.)  the  total  length  of  the  male,  measured 

fi-esh,  to  7.90  inches. 

Wing  formula. 


nninber. 

DiBtaiioe  from  the  tip  of  the  longest  primaiy  to  the  tip 
of  the— 

let. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

6th. 

0th. 

7th. 

37327  

53 
60 
61 

mm. 
9 
10 
10 

mm. 
2 

1 
1 

mm. 
0 
0 
0 

mm. 

0 
0 
0 

mm. 
3 
2 
2 

mm. 
10 

10 

56051  

10 

Bab. — Tres  Marias  Islands. 

Remarlcs. — This  insular  race  is  distinguishable  Arom  the  var.  ocddenUUis 
mainly  by  its  less  pointed  wings  and  the  longer  first  primary.  In  color, 
the  two  races  agree  very  well,  except  that  the  bird  from  the  Tf es  Marias 
Islands  shows  a  faint  olive  wash  all  over.  ,From  both  the  other  forms' 
it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  light  edgings  on  the  inner  sec- 
ondaries, and  the  very  distinct  white  tip  of  the  tail  feathers,  which  is 
to  be  found  also  on  the  three  middle  pairs.  It  seems  that  this  character 
is  constant,  and  that  it  does  not  depend  on  seasonal  change  or  more  or 
less  good  state  of  the  feathers.  All  i;he  specimens,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, seem  to  have  been  collected  in  the  winter,  and  the  quills  are  in 
all  of  them  in  a  quite  perfect  state. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  12, 1882. 


1»E«€BIFTieN8   OF    TWO    IfBW   THBITSHBS   FBOBI   THB    PNITFB 

8TATB8. 

By  ROBERT  RIDGWAT. 

2a.  Hylooichla  fuscesoens  salicicola  subsp.  nov. 

(Willow  Thrtish.) 

TurduBfuscesoens  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  922,  927  (Ft.  Bridger,  Wyoming) ;  Rev.  Am. 
B.  i,  1864,  17  (part ;  spec,  from  Ft.  Bridger).— Aulen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  155,  173  (Mts.  of  Colorado).— RiDGW.  BuU.  Essex  Inst.  1873,  172 
(Salt  Lake  VaUey,  Utah);  BnlL  Essex  Inst.  1873,  179  (Colorado):  id. 
1875,  36  (Provo  R.,  Utah);  Om.  40th  Paral.  1874,  398  (vaUeys  of  Bear, 
Provo,  and  Weber  R's,  Utah;  breeding).— Hknshaw,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
xi,  1874  (Utah);  Rep.  Wheeler's  Exp.  1874,  39,  56,  71  (do.);  Zool. 
Wheeler's  Exp.  1875,  148  (Denver  &  Ft.  Garland,  Colorado ;  breeding).— 
COUKS,  B.  N.  W.  1874,  5  (part). 
TurduB  (Hylocichla)  fuscesoens  Coues,  B.  Col.  Val.  1878,  39  (part). 

Ch. — Similar  to  E.  fuscescenSj  but  averaging  decidedly  larger,  the 
upper  parts  much  less  tawny,  and  the  jugulum  less  distinctly  buff. 
Wing,  3.80-4.25  (4.02);  tail,  2.95-3.40  (3.20);  cuhnen,  .55-.60  (.57);  tar- 
sus, 1.15-1.28  (1.17);  middle  toe,  .65-.75  (.69).* 


*  Extreme  and  average  measurements  of  11  adults. 
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Adult  in  spring. — Above  uniform  russet-olive  (much  as  in  H.  ustulata) ; 
jugulum  and  lower  part  of  throat  pale  buff,  as  in  ustulata^  much  lighter 
than  in  fuscescenSj  the  markings,  however,  small  and  narrow  as  in  the 
latter.  Sides  of  head  dull  grayish,  without  trace  of  lighter  orbital 
ring;  sides  of  breast,  sides,  and  flanks  ash-gray  (rather  deeper  than  in 
fusc€8cen8)j  the  breast  very  faintly  or  not  at  all  spotted  with  darker.    . 

Adult  in  fall  and  tcinter. — ^Above  darker,  more  umber,  brown ;  jugu- 
lum and  lower  part  and  sides  of  throat  deei)er  buff,  with  much  darker 
spots. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  bird,  at  first  glance  is  more  that  of 
Jff.  ustulata  than  true  H.  fuscescens,  the  upper  paits  and  anterior  lower 
parts  being  quite  similarly  colored.  A  close  examination,  however,  im- 
mediately reveals  radical  differences,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  total  absence  of  any  light  orbital  ring,  which  is  always  present,  and 
very  distinct,  in  ustulata.  The  wings  and  tail,  instead  of  being  ap- 
preciably more  rufescent  than  the  back  and  rump  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  less  so ;  the  buff  of  the  jugulum  gives  way  very  abruptly  to  the 
ash-gray  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  the  spots  end  quite  as  abruptly, 
the  breast  being  plain  ash-gray  laterally,  and  whit^  medially,  with  very 
indistinct  spots  of  grayish  between  the  white  and  the  gray.  In  ustulata 
the  sides  are  decidedly  brown,  with  very  distinct  transverse  spots  of  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color  entirely  across  the  breast.  Another  ex- 
cellent character  consists  in  the  color  of  the  axillars  and  lining  of  the 
wing,  which  are  light  grayish  in  the  present  bird,  and  deep  brownish 
bull'  in  ustulata. 

The  differences  from  typical  fuscescens  of  the  Atlantic  States,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  above  diagnosis,  are  exceedingly  constant, 

A  specimen  from  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  collection  of  H.  K.  Coale,  of 
that  city  (No.  1568,  Coll.  H.  K.  C,  Sept.  16),  is  referable  to  this  race, 
and  is  evidently  a  fall  straggler  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  district.  It  is 
even  more  olive  above  than  most  specimens  from  that  region,  having 
almost  exactly  the  same  shade  of  color  as  a  fall  specimen  of  H,  swainsoni 
from  Massachusetts,  the  latter,  however,  an  unusually  brown  example. 
The  entire  absence  of  any  light  orbital  ring,  the  narrow,  almost  linear, 
streaks  of  the  jugulum,  and  the  i)eculiar  proportions,  however,  refer  it 
at  once  to  fuscescens. 

I  have  called  this  new  form  salicicola  on  account  of  its  marked  pre- 
dilection for  willow  thickets,  to  which,  along  the  streams  in  the  valleys 
and  lower  canons  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  it  is  chiefly  confined 
during  the  breeding  season. 
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'  List  of  specimens  examined. 


MALES. 

.l 

Looalily. 

,' 

1 

li 

1^ 

r 

3.40 
3.30 
8.25 
8.25 
3.10 

1 

1 
1 

i 

7946LK  M 

Tnrt  H'lkrl  And  Hnla 

Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

May  28 
May  26 
May  17 
Jane  10 
May  28 

4.25 
4.10 
4.20 
4.10 
4.00 

1.20 
1.16 
1.15 
L20 
L15 

.70 
.70 
.70 
.65 
.68 

.55 

6W87N.M. 
66668  N.M. 
66689N  M 

do 

do 

do             

.60 
.55 
.58 

10882  N.  M. 

Fort  Bridfirer.  Wvo 

.58 

AvArftffft ^-,._,,,,^-,,», 

4.13 

8.26 

L17 

.60 

.57 

FEMALES. 


79460  N.  M. 
69898  N.M. 
10881  N.  M. 


Fort  Garland,  Colo 

Laramie,  Wyo .4. 

Fort  Bridger,  Wyo 


Average 3.00     3. 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


Jane  19 


May  27 


4.00 
3.80 
3.90 


3.25 
2.95 
3.05 


L12 
LIO 
1.15 


.65 
.70 
.68 


1. 12       .68 


.55 
.55 
.58 


.56 


SEX  NOT  DETERMINED. 


65051  N.  M. 
41519  N.  M. 
66693  N.M. 


FortKceJ>ak 

Montana  Territory ... 
Sooris  River,  DakoU . 


Average  of  aex  not  determined . 

Average  of  males 

Average  of  femalea 


Average  of  both  sexes. 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


Jnne  14 
May  — 
Sept  16 


4.06 
4.05 
4.00 


4.03 
4.13 
3.90 


12.06 


4.08 


3.20 
3.30 
8.30 


3.27 
8.26 
3.08 


9.51 


3.20 


L15 
1.28 
1.20 


.71 
,75 
.68 


L  21  . 71 
1. 17  .69 
1. 12       .68 


3.50 


1.17 


2.08 


.69 


.55 


.57 
..57 
.56 


1.70 
.57 


Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  specimens  of  H.  fuscescens  examined  in 
this  connection,  with  their  measurements. 


MALES. 


Locality. 


I 


"3 


H.W.H. 

82611  Nat  M. 

2145  Nat  M. 
26E.P.B. 
28  E.P.B. 

690  E.  P.  B. 

142  H.W.H. 

H.W.H. 

63058  Nat  M. 
68062  Nat  M. 
82508  Nat  M. 
13608  Nat  M. 
63847  Nat  M. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Fairfax  Coonty,  Virginia. 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Riverdale,  N.Y 

do 

do 

Cambridge,  1 

do  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Rainy  Lake,  Manitoba . 
Pembina,  Dak 


Average. 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


Sept  13 
Sept  6 
Apr.  26 
Ang.  28 
Aag.  26 
Sept  28 
May  26 
Jane  12 


May  21 
May  29 
Jane  14 


4.00 
4.05 
4.15 
4.00 
3.90 
4.00 
3.90 
8.80 
4.10 
4.15 
4.15 
4.00 
4.00 

4.01 


3.10 
3.10 
3.00 
3.05 
3.00 
2.90 
3.00 
3.05 
8.10 
3.05 
3.30 
2.90 
3.10 

3.05 


L05 
1.18 
L20 
1.20 
L12 
1.20 
1.18 
L25 
L18 
L20 
1.25 
LIO 
L20 

L18 


.65 
.72 
.70 
.70 
.72 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 


.70 


.58 
.57 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.55 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.68 

.67 
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List  of  speciTnena  txamined-^ontiaued, 
FEMALES. 


—  H.W.H. 

273H.W.H. 
82510  Nat  M. 

089NIU.M. 

503B.P.B. 

6WE.P.B. 
27B.P.B. 


LooaUty. 


Waehin^toiLD.  C  . 
Cambridge.  Mass  . , 

Concord,  Maea 

Carliale,PA 

fiiverd»l^  N.y  ... 

do 

do 


Average  of  females. 
Average  of  males. . . 


Average  of  both  sexes. 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


I 


Sept  13 
Sept  18 
May  16 
May  18 
Sept  2 
Jone  9 
Sept    4 


! 

II 

I 


3.85 
8.80 
8.80 
8.76 
8.70 
3.85 
8.75 


2.90 
2.80 
S.90 
8.00 
2.70 
3.00 
2.85 


r 


8.79 

4.01  I  8.05 


7.80 


3.90 


5.98 


2.96 


1.15 
L12 
1.10 
1.12 
1.10 
1.20 
1.12 


1.13 
1.18 


2.31 


1.15 


.70 
.70 
.65 


.70 
.70 


1.38 


.52 
.52 
.58 
.52 
.60 
.55 


.54 
.57 


LU 
.55 


3a.  HYLOOIOHLA  ALIOIiE  BIOKNELLI  BidgW. 

(BickneWs  Thrush.) 

Ch. — Similar  to  Hyhoiehla  aliciee  Baird,  but  mach  smaller  and  (usually) 
with  the  bill  more  slender.  Wing,  3.40-^.80  (3.65) ;  tail,  2.60-2.90  (2.75) ; 
calmen,  .50-.52  (.5) ;  tea^ns,  1.10-1.25  (1.13) ;  middle  toe,  .65-.70  (.68). 

Hob. — ^Breeding  near  the  summit  of  Slide  Mountain,  Ulster  County, 
New  York  (Bigknell),  and  probably  in  other  mountainous  districts  of 
the  northeastern  United  States;  in  migrations  mixed  with  H.  aliciee. 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell,  of  Biverdale,  IS".  Y.,  has  very  kindly  given 
me  permission  to  describe  the  present  new  Thrush,  which  no  one  else 
appears  to  have  met  with.  The  above  diagnoses  and  following  remarks 
are  based  entirely  upon  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Bickndl's  collection,  which 
are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen.  It  is  also  proper  to  state  here  that  the 
differences  presented  by  these  specimens  from  true  S.  aliciee  were  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  and  by  him  pointed  out  to  me. 

The  seven  specimens  upon  which  this  new  race  is  based  are  uniformly 
very  much  smaller  than  true  H,  alicieey  with  slenderer  bills,  and  present 
also  certain  slight  but  rather  indefinite  peculiarities  of  coloration.  After 
a  very  careful  comparison,  however,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  constant 
color-differences  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  diagnosis.  Some  speci- 
mens, notably  the  two  males  from  Slide  Mountain  (where  Mr.  Bicknell 
found  the  present  bird  breeding  in  company  with  H.  ustulata  awaimoni 
and  H.  uneUascee  peUlasiy  and  having  very  distinctive  habits  and  notes 
as  compared  with  the  two  species  in  question),  have  the  upper  parts 
much  browner  than  in  aliciee^  with  the  wings  and  tail  appreciably 
more  reddish.  In  fact,  the  general  aspect  of  the  upper  parts  ap- 
proaches more  closely  that  of  H.  miulata^  but  the  shade  is  much  darker 
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and  less  fulvous,  while,  as  in  typical  alicice,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  lighter 
orbital  ring.  The  bill  is  much  more  slender  than  in  most  sx>ecimen8  of 
the  larger  form,  while  in  several  examples  it  is  of  a  very  peculiar  shape, 
being  much  depressed  basally,  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  culmen 
somewhat  concave.  In  fact,  the  bill  in  these  specimens  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Nightingale  {Lmcinia  philomela)  in  shape,  but  with  even  a 
more  prominent  angle  at  the  base  of  the  gonys,  and  still  more  depressed 
at  the  base.  The  extreme  form  of  the  bill,  in  this  respect,  as  exhibited 
in  No.  653  (coll.  E.  P.  B.),  suggests  very  strongly  that  of  Cinclus. 
Mr.  Bicknell*sends  me  the  following  notes,  based  upon  his  specimens: 
"In  regard  ibo  the  differences  of  coloration  of  the  two  forms,  I  find 
that,  though  some  specimens  in  my  series  can  be  closely  matched,  the 
majority  can  be  separated  by  color  differences.  These,  however,  are 
not  very  tangible,  but  most  sx>ecimens  of  the  smaller  form  present  a 
somewhat  undeflnable  appearance,  which  separates  them  from  the 
larger.  This  is  best  seen  about  the  head,  and  seems  to  be  produced  by 
a  brownish  shade  relieving  those  colors  which  in  true  alicidt  are  dark 
and  sooty.  Though  my  two  Gatskill  examples  are  darker  than  spring 
specimens  of  alicieej  specimens  of  the  smaller  form  taken  in  the  fall  are 
quite  uniformly  paler  than  those  of  true  alicke  taken  at  the  same  season ; 
and  though  this  seems  to  be  contrary  to  a  recognized  law  of  geographi- 
cal distribution,  it  certainly  is  the  fact.  Besides  in  the  general  color  it 
is  noticeable  in  the  legs  and  feet,  some  of  the  smaller  forms  having  the 
tarsi  a  pale  clear  yellow,  while  in  many  large  specimens  they  are  uni- 
formly dark.  The  base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  also  more  largely  and 
•  generally  yellow  in  the  smaller  form." 

List  of  specimens  exaai^Md, 
ICALBS. 


I 


LooaUty. 


846  E.  P.  B. 
602  B.  P.  B. 
662  E.  P.  B. 
668B.  P.B. 


Eiverdale,N.T 

do 

SUde  MounUdii,  N.  Y. 
do 


Ad. 
Ad. 
▲d. 
Ad. 


May  24 
Sept.  29 
Jiine  16 
Jane  16 


Average. 


a  76 
3.70 
3.70 
8.76 


2.60 


2.90 
2.90 


1.16 
1.10 
LIO 
1.26 


.70 
.70 


.70 


.62 
.52 
.52 
.62 


8.72 


2.86 


1.16 


.62 


EBMALES. 


706 E.  P.B. 
23  E.  P.B. 


Eiverdalo,  K.  Y  . 
do 


Ayenge. 


Ad. 
Ad. 


Oct     8 
Sept.  27 


3.40 
8.80 


3.60 


2.60 
2.70 


2.66 


LIO 
L12 


LU 


.66 


.66 


.50 
.60 


.50 


SEX  UNDETEEMINED. 

17  B.  P.B. 

Klveidale,  N.  Y 

Ad. 

(FaU.) 

3.65 
3.72 

2.76 
2.86 

L16 
1.16 

.70 
.69 

.61 

Avenge  both  sexes 

.62 

8.62 

2.76     11^ 

.68 

.51 
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For  comparison,  I  give  below  measurements  of  all  the  specimens  of 
H.  alicicB  Baird  examined  in  connection  with  the  present  subject : 


MALES. 


I 


1 


Looiility. 


1. 

n 


i 


18072  Nat  M. 
823  Hi  W.  H. 
830  H.  W.  H. 
340ILW.  H. 
82512  Kat  M. 
63064  NatM. 
77170  Nat  M. 
82510  Nat  M. 
82516  Nat  H. 
25213  Nat  M. 
70160  Nat  M. 
81304  Nat  M. 
81334  NatM. 

4708  Nat  M. 
54368  Nat  M. 

340  E.  P.  B. 

641  E.  P.  B. 

330  £.  P.  B. 

601  E.  P.  B. 

E.  P.B. 

18E.  P.B. 

607  E.  P.  B. 
25  E.  P.  B. 

707  B.  P.  B. 


Gros  water  Bar,  Labrador . 

Cambridge,  Mass 

do 

do 

......do 

do 

Cook  Coanty,  niinois 

Mount  Carmel,  Hi 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia . 

Washington,  D.  C 

Saint  Michaels,  Alaska  . . . 

do 

Kodiak,  Alaska 

Vermilion  River 

Yakats,  Alaska 

Riverdale,  N.  Y 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ,.. 

do 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad, 


4.80 
4.20 
3.85 
4.20 
4.10 
4.00 
4.30 
1.10 
4.40 
4.25 
4.20 
4.20 
4.30 
4.25 
4.10 
4.20 
4.25 
4.35 
4.20 
3.85 
4.15 
4.00 
4.15 
3.05 


3.00 
3.20 
3.05 
3.15 
3.05 
3.00 
3.10 

aoo 

8.25 
3.20 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.05 
2.85 
8.40 
a  15 
3.20 
3.25 
3.10 
3.20 
3.00 
3.10 
3.00 


Average. 


4.16 


3.17 


1.20 
1.20 
L20 
L25 
L20 
L18 
L20 
L15 
1.20 
L25 
1.18 
1.2U 
1.15 
1.18 
L15 
1.30 
L30 
1.20 
L15 
1.12 
1.25 
1.10 
L22 
1.20 


.58 
.55 
.52 
.55 
.57 
.52 
.55 
.50 
.58 


.57 
.56 

'.'52 
.52 
.55 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.52 
.55 
.52 
.55 
.58 


1.20 


.70 


.56 


July  24 
Sept28 
SeptSO 
Sept  30 
Oct     6 

May  8 
Oct.  15 
May  10 
Sept— 

Jnne  6 
July  13 

June  12 
May  21 
Sept.  25 
May  21 
Sept  20 
Sept  30 
Oct  11 
Oct.  4 
Oct  14 
Oct    8 


FEMALES. 


H.W.H. 

H.W.H. 

63066  NatM. 

H.W.H. 

H.W.H. 

82515  NatM 
60801  Nat  M 
71150  Nat  M 
66602  Nat  M 
22607  NatM 
43104  NatM 
43205  Nat  M 
10  E.  P.B. 
623  E.  P.B. 


Grantvi]'j,Ma8a 

uo 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

do 

Fort  SisMton'  f^k! " '  1 !  *  *. ". . .  1 1 ! ! ! 

Fort  Macon,  N.  C 

Fort  Simpson,  British  America . . 
Fozt  Anderson,  British  America.. 

KiVeidaie,'N*Y  ;!*.!*.*!!"*."."!!! 
do  — 


Average  of  females . 
Average  of  males . . . 


Average  of  both  sexes . 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


8.00 
3.76 
4.10 
3.00 
4.05 
3  00 
3.00 
4.10' 
4.20 
4.05 
3.05 
4.05 
4.00 
3.05 


aoo 

4.16 


ai5 


4.07 


2.85 
2.85 
3.10 
2.05 
8.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
8.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.05 
2.85 


8.02 
3.17 


6.10 


3.00 


1.15 
1.18 
L15 
L20 
1.25 
1.18 
1.15 
L12 
1.15 
L20 
1.12 
•L12 
1.15 
L16 


1.16 
1.20 


2.36 


L18 


.76 
.65 
.68 
.68 
.70 
.66 
.70 
.60 
.70 
.68 
.65 


.68 
.65 


.67 
.70 


1.87 


.68 


.  57  '  May  23 
.58    May   4 


.67 
.58 
.55 
.45! 
.57 
.55 
.58 
.57 
.52 
.66 
.57 
.50 


.66 

.55 


Oct  12 
Oct.  12 
Sept  26 
Sept  20 
May  28 
May  4 
Sept  10 
Jnne 11 
Juno— 
Oct.  18 
Oct.    2 


LIO 
.65 


BBIf TMODl^SnirS,  A  IfBW  GMNV»  OF  DBBP-SBA  FI8MB8,  AIiI«IED  TO 

JLBPIDOPI78. 

By  O.  BBOlVHr  OOOBE  and  TABI.ETON  H.  BEAN. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  recently  received  from  Capt. 
Boderick  Morrison,  of  the  Gloucester  fishing  schooner  Laura  Nelson, 
a  remarkable  fish,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  halibut  caught  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  in  eighty  fathoms 
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of  water.  The  specimen  represents  a  species  first  made  known  by  F.  E. 
Clarke  in  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institate, 
(xi,  1878,  p.  294,  pL  xiv)  under  the  name  Lepidopus  elongatus.  Clarke 
had  seen  eight  or  ten  examples,  all  taken  at  Hokitika,  on  the  South 
Island  of  the  Xew  Zealand  group.  Hokitika  is  in  about  south  latitude 
43^  and  east  longitude  171o.  A  remarkable  range  is  thus  discovered 
for  this  singular  Trichiurid.  The  species  differs  in  so  many  important 
characters  from  Lepidapus  and  other  allied  genera  that  we  are  forced  to 
establish  for  it  a  new  genus  more  nearly  related  to  Uvoxymetapon  Poey 
and  Lepidopv^  Gouan  than  to  any  other  forms  at  present  known  to 
ichthyologists.    Its  distinctive  characters  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

Benthodesmus  new  genus,  Tbichiubidje. 

Body  naked,  much  compressed,  attenuate,  tapering  gradually  firom 
tent  to  base  of  caudal.  Caudal  peduncle  very  slender,  supporting  a 
small  but  well-develoi)ed  caudal  fin.  Vent  considerably  nearer  to  head 
than  to  tail. 

Lateral  line  simple,  in  a  deep,  wide  furrow,  nearly  straight,  in  front 
of  the  vent  gradually  ascending  to  the  scapular  region. 

Head  compressed,  its  upper  profile  nearly  horizontal;  snout  gibbous 
near  its  end,  as  in  Lepidopus. 

Top  of  head  very  flat,  concave  between  the  eyes,  with  no  occipital 
crest.    Interorbital  ridges  not  elevated. 

Eyes  large,  slightly  postmedian.  Operculum  oblong,  reaching  a  little 
beyond  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Kostrils  horizontal,  in  front  of  the 
eyes. 

Supramaxillary  not  extending  to  vertical  fix)m  front  of  eyes.  Lower 
jaw  with  stout  cutaneous  appendage. 

Three  very  long,  simple,  compressed  teeth  on  each  intermaxillary  in 
front;  outside  of  these  a  few  minute  teeth,  and  behind  them  a  row  of 
large  acicular  teeth.  In  lower  jaw  a  single  row  of  moderately  large 
acicular  teeth,  mote  numerous  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  largest  in  the 
middle  of  the  jaw.    Palatine  teeth  minute. 

Dorsal  fin,  beginning  above  the  operculum,  nearly  uniform  in  height 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  continuous  almost  to  the  caudal.  Bays 
very  numerous  (over  150  in  B.  eUmgatus).  Anal  beginning  near  the 
vent,  preceded  by  a  single  scale-like  appendage;  spines  very  numerous 
(numbering  with  the  rays  about  100  in  B.  elongatuSj  all  except  28  or  30 
being  spines),  minute  and  almost  hidden ;  a  short  fin  posteriorly. 

Caudal  small,  normal,  forked. 

Pectoral  fins  inserted  almost  horizontally,  with  lower  rays  longest, 
and  its  upper  outline  rounded. 

Ventral  fins  represented  each  by  a  minute  scale-like  spine,  inserted 
below  the  origin  of  the  pectorals. 

Pseudobranchisd  present;  gills  4,  a  slit  behind  the  fourth. 

Gill-rakers  short  and  spiny,  in  a  single  series  on  the  first  and  second 
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arches,  almost  obsolete  on  the  the  third  and  foarth.  (In  Lepidopus 
comdatua  all  the  arches  are  supplied  With  several  series  of  rakers.) 

Type,  Lepidopus  eUmgatus  Clarke. 

Benthod£smu8  may  be  distinguished  from  Lepidopus^  the  most  closely 
related  genus,  by  the  following  salient  characters : 

1.  The  slenderer,  lower  form  of  the  body,  the  height  of  which  in  B. 
elongatus  at  the  vent  is  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  head,  in  Lepi- 
dopus caudutusy  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  head. 

2.  In  the  location  of  the  vent,  which  is  considerably  nearer  to  the 
head.  , 

3.  In  the  straigbter  course  of  the  lateral  line,  and  the  greater  size  of 
the  furrow  in  which  it  is  situated. 

4.  In  the  depressed  form  of  the  head,  its  flat  profile,  the  insignificance 
of  the  frontal  ridges,  and  the  absence  of  the  occipital  crest. 

5.  In  the  horizontal  instead  of  oblique  position  of  the  nostrils. 

6.  In  the  extension  of  the  opercula  beyond  the  origin  of  the  pectorals, 
and  in  the  rounded  upper  outline  of  the  pectorals. 

7.  In  the  much  greater  number  of  dorsal  rays. 

8.  In  the  more  advanced  position  of  the  rudimentary  ventrals,  which 
are  situated  in  Benthodesmus  under  the  ba^se  of  the  pectorals,  in  Lepidopus 
under  their  tips. 

9.  In  the  presence  of  a  single  small  postanal  scute,  in  place  of  the 
two  larger  ones  in  Lepidopus. 

10.  In  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  gill-rakers. 

Benthodesmus  elongatus  (Clarke)  Goode  and  Bean. 

Extreme  length  of  type  (JSo.  29116),  896  millimeters  (35J  inches). 

Body  attenuate,  its  height  at  the  vent  contained  four  times  in  length 
of  head,  its  width  being  about  one-third  of  its  height  at  the  point  men- 
tioned. Length  of  caudal  peduncle  half  of  greatest  height  of  body. 
Least  height  of  tail  one-third  width  of  interorbital  area. 

Length  of  head  contained  7J  times  in  length  of  body,  its  greatest 
width  one-sixth  of  its  length;  its  greatest  height  nearly  one-fourth  of 
its  length ;  width  of  interorbital  area  (on  the  bone)  one-fourth  of  the 
height  of  the  head.  Length  of  snout  contained  2}  times  in  length  of 
head.  Upper  jaw  not  reaching  to  vertical  from  anterior  margin  of  eye, 
and  equal  in  length  to  the  postorbital  portion  of  head.  Lower  jaw  in 
length  equal  to  about  twice  the  greatest  height  of  body.  Mandibular 
tip  nearly  one-third  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Eye  slightly 
postmedian  in  location,  the  orbital  diameter  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  snout. 

Besides  the  three  long  teeth,  there  are  on  each  intermaxillary  8  or 
9  of  moderate  size ;  on  one  side  many  small  intermediate  teeth  are  pres- 
ent. The  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  varies  from  13  on  the  one 
side  to  21  on  the  other.  ^ 

The  first  branchial  arch  has  13  gill -rakers,  the  longest  of  which  meas- 
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ores  about  ^  miUimeters.  The  second  arch  has  about  the  same  nomber, 
while  on  the  third  there  are  but  6  or  7,  very  small,  and  present  only  in 
the  angles,  while  in  the  fourth  there  are  about  the  same  number,  very 
inconspicuous. 

The  dorsal  fin  originates  above  the  middle  of  the  operculum,  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  snout  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  snout 

The  anal  flu  is  composed  of  about  100  spines  and  rays.  Owing  to 
the  mutilation  of  the  specimen  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
there  are  of  each,  but  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  28  rays  normally 
united  by  a  membrane  into  a  fin. 

The  caudal  is  also  imperfect,  but  the  middle  rays  are  seen  to  be  about 
half  as  long  as  the  remnants  of  the  external  rays.  The  fin  is  supposed 
to  resemble  in  shape  that  of  Lepidapus  oaudatua. 

The  pectoral  originates  under  the  tip  of  the  opercular  flap.  Its  oa^ 
line  is  rounded  above  instead  of  emarginate,  as  in  I^epidopus  caudatus. 
Its  longest  ray  equals  in  length  the  postorbital  part  of  the  head. 

The  ventrals  originate  at  a  distance  from  the  snout  equal  to  that  of 
the  base  of  the  pectorals  from  the  same  point.  They  are  rudimentary 
and  represented  by  minute  scutes,  the  length  of  which  is  3^  millimeters 
in  the  specimen  before  us,  and  about  equal  to  half  the  interorbital  width. 

Branchiostegals  7 ;  D.  164;  A.  100;  P.  12;  V.I. 

GsBcal  appendages  8  in  the  specimen  examined.  Some,  however,  may 
have  been  lost,  the  abdominal  viscera  having  been  partly  digested  by  the 
halibut,  in  the  stomach  of  which  it  was  found. 

Color:  Uniform  silvery,  with  traces  of  dark  color  upon  head  and  tail. 

Measurements. 

Taken  by  Capt.  Roderick  Morrison  (schooner  Laura  Nelson ),  fh>in  the  stomach  of  a 

halibut. 
Current  number  of  specimen,  29116. 
Locality,  western  edge  of  Grand  Bank,  80  fathoms. 

mUimeton. 

Extreme  length 896  =  (35J  inches.) 

Length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays 878 

Body: 

Greatest  height 33 

Greatest  width 13 

Height  at  ventrals 33 

Height  at  anus 30 

Least  height  of  tail 2 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 16 

Head: 

Greatest  length 116 

Greatest  width 20 

Width  of  interorbital  area  (on  the  bone) 6 

Length  of  snout : 47 

Length  of  upper  jaw  ., 42 

Length  of  mandible 69 

Length  of  mandibulary  tip 6 

Distanc4)  from  snout  to  orbit 47 

Diameter  of  eye ..."^  22 
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Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout, >. 94 

Len£^  of  longest  ray * 20 

Length  of  last  ray 7 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snont 350 

Length  of  longest  ray 9 

Candal: 

Length  of  middle  rays , 8 

Length  of  external  rays 17 -|- 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 110 

Length 42 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snont Ill 

Length 3i 

Branchioetegals YU 

Dorsal 164 

Anal/aboat j 100 

Pectoral 12 

Ventral 1,1 

Number  of  cffical  appendages 8  (T) 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  Waahingtonj  D,  C,y  Dee.  30, 1881. 


BBSCRIPTION  OF  A  NEIT  8PBCIE8  OF  POiflADASyiS  FBOBI  9IAaEAT> 
MjAIf,  "WlTm  A  KBT  TO  TMB  SPBCISS  KNOWIf  TO  IlfMABIT  THB 
PACIFIC  COASTS  OF  TBOPICAIi  AMEBICA. 

By  DATID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHABIiES  H.  OII^BEBT. 

Pomadasya  oasaias  sp.  nov. 

AUied  to  P.pacifici  (Gthr.). 

Head,  3^  in  length  (3|  with  caudal);  depth,  2J  (2?  with  caudal). 

Length  (28158),  9^  inches;  D.  XII,  16;  A.  Ill,  9;  scales,  6-52-13. 

Body  ovate,  compressed,  the  back  rather  strongly  arched;  anterior 
profile  rather  steep  and  straightish,  gibbous  between  eyes  and  also 
behind  them,  slightly  depressed  above  eyes  and  at  the  nape.  Ventral 
outline  considerably  arched.  Caudal  peduncle  moderate,  about  half  as 
long  as  head,  and  somewhat  longer  than  deep. 

Head  short  and  deep;  deeper  than  long.  Snout  very  short,  blunt 
and  thick,  about  one-third  length  of  head.  Mouth  very  small,  the  max- 
illary not  quite  reaching  to  the  front  of  the  eye,  its  length  (from  tip  of 
snout)  3^  in  head.  Teeth  cardiform,  in  broad  bands,  the  outer  series 
enlarged,  but  smaller  than  in  P.  pacifici.  Eye  large,  3J  in  head,  shorter 
than  snout,  about  one-fourth  wider  than  the  broad  preorbital.  Lips 
thick.  Chin  with  a  median  furrow  and  two  pores;  lower  jaw  included. 
Anterior  nostril  much  larger  than  posterior.  Preoi)ercle  rather  weakly 
serrate,  its  upright  limb  somewhat  concave.  Gill-rakers  short  and 
weak,  about  10  on  lower  limb  of  arch. 

Scales  rather  large,  arranged  as  in  related  species,  those  above  the 
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lateral  line  forming  series  parallel  with  the  bacfe,  but  placed  so  that  the 
cross  rows  are  very  oblique.  Soft  parts  of  vertical  fins  almost  entirely 
covered  with  small  scales ;  aeries  of  scales  also  on  membrane  of  pec- 
torals and  ventrals.    Scaly  sheath  of  vertical  fins  well  developed. 

Dorsal  fin  low.  rather  deeply  emarginate,  its  spines  very  strong,  the 
second  spine  slightly  longer  than  the  eye,  and  two-thirds  the  height  of 
the  third,  which  is  but  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  or  longest,  and  about 
two-fifths  length  of  head ;  soft  rays  more  than  two- thirds  height  of  longest 
spines.  Caudal  rather  large,  moderately  forked,  the  upper  lobe  some- 
what the  longest,  about  four-fifths  length  of  head.  Anal  rather  low,  its 
distal  margin  perfectly  straight,  vertical ;  second  anal  spine  very  robust, 
half  length  of  head,  half  longer  than  the  third  spine,  which  is  much 
lower  than  the  soft  rays.  Ventral  fins  1 J  in  head,  about  reaching  vent. 
Pectoral  fins  long,  subfalcate,  a  little  longer  than  head,  nearly  or  quite 
reaching  anal. 

Color  in  life,  grayish-silvery  above,  with  yellowish  tinge;  lower  part 
of  sides  with  indistinct  darker  streaks,  formed  by  clusters  of  dark  points 
on  the  margins  of  the  scales.  A  faint  dark  bar,  most  distinct  in  the 
youngest  specimens,  extending  from  the  region  in  front  of  the  dorsal  to, 
or  a  little  below,  the  base  of  pectorals.  In  young  specimens  this  bar  is 
as  wide  as  the  eye,  growing  narrower  below,  but  in  the  adult  it  is 
scarcely  wider  than  the  pupil.  No  trace  of  the  black  cross-bars  seen  in 
P.  dovii  and  in  P.pacificij  nor  of  the  dark  spots  seen  in  F.furthii^  nor 
of  the  lengthwise  stripes  of  P.  hilineatus  and  P.  virginicus.  Vertical  fins 
and  pectorals  dusky  yellowish;  distal  half  of  ventrals  and  base  of  anal 
bliu^kish.  Upper  part  of  head  dusky,  especially  between  eyes.  Lining 
of  opercle  pale,  with  yellow  patches  in  life.    Peritoneum  white. 

This  species  is  known  from  three  specimens  (28158, 29632,  and  28333), 
obtained  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan.    It  was  not  seen  at  Panama. 

The  species  of  Pomadasys  thus  far  known  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
tropical  America  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  characters  given 
in  the  following  table: 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPKCIE8  OF  P0MADA8Y8    FOUND    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COASTS  OF  MEXICO 

AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

a.  Anal  fin  short,  its  rays  III,  7  to  III,  10 ;  dorsal  fin  deeply  emarginate,  its  spinee  more 

or  less  robust. 
b.  Anal  spines  strong,  the  second  longer  and  much  stronger  than  third. 
0.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  with  series  of  scales  extending  on  the  rays;  outer  teeth  in 

npper  jaw  enlarged, 
d.  Body  ovate;  back  elevated ;  depth  greater  than  length  of  head ;  outer  teeth 

moderately  enlarged,  pointed ;  lips  tbick. 

(Anisotremus*  Gill.) 
e.  Scales  above  lateral  line  in  obliqne  series,  not  paraUel  with  the  lateral  line. 
f.  Scales  rather  small,  50  to  70  in  a  horizontal  series. 

*  =  Oenytremw  Gill  =  Paraconodofi  Blocker. 
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g.  Color  )^olden,  with  about  se^en  ligbt  blue  horizontal  stripes,  each  edged 
above  and  below  with  paler;  a  dark  band 
downward,  and  one  forward  and  downward 
from  nape ;  pectoral  longer  than  head;  second 
anal  and  third  dorsal  spines  snbequal,  half 
head ".  ....Virginicus.* 

gg.  Color  oliyaceous ;  a  Jet  black  bar  from  anterior  part  of  dorsal  to  below 
middle  of  side ;  base  of  pectoral,  and  membrane 
of  opercle  black ;  pectoral  longer  than  head; 
second  anal  and  fourth  dorsal  spines  about 
equal,  shorter  than  head DAViDSONi.t 

ggg.  Color  olivaceous,  the  adult  nearly  plain,  the  young  with  two  black 
longitudinal  stripes;  fins  blackish;  second 
anal  spine  longer  than  fourth  dorsal,  about 

half  head Bilikbatus4 

ff.  Scales  large,  about  7-34-12.  Color  grayish,  each  scale  on  upper  anterior 
part  of  body  with  a  blackish  spot ;  fini  more 
or  less  dusky;  pectoral  a  little  shorter  than 
head ;  second  anal  spine  robust,  half  length 
of  head,  longer  than  fourth  dorsal  spine. 

FCrthi.J 
ee.  Scales  above  lateral  line  in  series  parallel  with  the  lat-eral  line. 

\,  Dorsal  spines  rather  low,  the  longest  about  half  length  of  head;  sec- 
ond anal  spine  half  length  of  head. 
i.  Color  plain  grayish-silvery;  a  faint  bar  downward  from  nape ;  pec- 
toral longer  than  head,  about  reaching  anal ; 
dorsal  spines  stout  and  short,  two-fifths  length 
of  head ;  eye  but  half  wider  than  the  broad 

preorbital;  dorsal  rays,  XII,  16 C^gsius. 

iL  Color  dusky  grayish,  with  four  irregular  blackish  cross-bands, 
which  grow  faint  with  age;  pectorals  much 
shorter  than  head,  not  reaching  tips  of  ven- 
trals ;  dorsal  spines  comparatively  slender,  half 
length  of  head;  eye  more  than  twice  as  wide 
as  the  narrow  preorbital ;  dorsal  rays,  XI,  14. 

Pacifici.O 

^Sparw  v\rginUm9  L.  Syst.  Nat.  x,  1,  281,  V4^=:^An\»otremu8  tceniatus  GiU,  Proo.  Ac. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1861,  107,  etc.  Habitat:  West  Indies;  Caribbean  Sea;  Brazil;  both 
coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America;  Magdalena  Bay  (Steind.);  Mazatlan  {Gilb.); 
Panama  (GiU;  Gilb,), 

iPristiponut  davidsoni  Steind.  Ichthyol.  Beitr.  iii,  6,  1875.  EabUat:  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; Santa Catalina  Island  (Jordan  ^  Oilbert);  San  Diego  {Steind,;  Jor,^'  Oilb,), 

X  Pristipoma  bilineatum  Cuv.  &  Val.  v,  271, 1830  =  Pristipoma  mslanapterum  C.  &V.  v, 
1830,  2if3  =  Genytremus  interruptuB  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci:  Phila.  1861,  256.  Habitat: 
Both  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  West  Indies ;  Peru ;  Brazil ;  San  Diego 
(Steind,);  Magdalena  Bay  (Steind.);  Cape  San  Lucas  (CHll);  Gulf  of  California  (Look- 
ington) ;  Panama  (Steind.);  Galapagos  Islands  (Steind,),    Not  obtained  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

§  Pristipoma  f&rthi  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Beitr.  v,  4,  1876.  Habitat:  Mazatlan 
(Gilbert);  Panama  (5tetw(f.;  Gilb,), 

IConodon  paciflci  GUnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  147.  Habitai:  Chiapam 
(Gihr,);  Ptknam&  (Steind, ;  Gilb,), 

Proc.  Kat.  Mu8  81 25  April  !•,  188a* 
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hh.  Dorsal  spines  very  high,  the  longest  two-thirds  length  of  head ; 
second  anal  spine  nearly  two-thirds  length  of 
head ;  color  grayish-silvery,  with  Ave  Jet  black 
cross -bands ;  pectorals  much  shorter  than  head. 

DOVTI.* 

di.  Body  obloDg,  the  depth  less  than  the  length  of  the  head;  enter  teeth  mnch 

enlarged,  blnnt ;  preoperole  very  sharply  ser- 
rate  (CoNODON  Cnvier.) 

J,  Color  silvery,  with  eight  dark  cross-bands ;  snont  not  obtuse ; 
second  anal  and  fourth  dorsal  spines  strong, 
half  length  of  head;  pectoral  shorter  than 

head;  caudal  Innate NoBiLis.t 

M.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  destitute  of  scales  or  very  nearly  so ;  form  oblong ;  scales 

above  lateral  line  in  series  parallel  witii  the 
book. 
k.  Outer  teeth  in  upper  Jaw  slightly  enlarged,  acute. 

(POMADASYS.t  Lac.) 

L  Dorsal  spines  13 ;  Yertex  convex ;  preorbital  broad, 
m.  '<  Scales  rather  small  (8-66-30) ;  fourth  dorsal  spine  3|  in 
head ;  second  anal  spine  more  than  half  head; 
pectorals  not  reaching  vent;  snout  produced; 

coloration  uniform " Uumius.^ 

•MO.  Scales  larger  (6-48-14) ;  longest  dorsal  spine  nearly  half 
length  of  head,  about  equal  to  second  anal 
spine;  pectorals  long,  about  reaching  vent: 
snout  sharp,  protruding;  color  grayish,  with 
four  faint  dark  cross-bands.  .MACRACiiXTHUS.|| 
II,  Dorsal  spines  13 ;  vertex  with  a  small  but  evident  concave 
depression ;  head  low ;  preorbital  narrow, 
m.  Dorsal  spines  very  high,  the  highest  more  than  l^lf 
length  of  head ;  color  grayish-silvery,  nearly 

plain Branicki.IT 

hk.  Outer  teeth  in  upper  Jaw  not  enlarged. 

(PsKUDOPRiSTiPOMA  Sauvage.) 

o.  Third  dorsal  spine  produced,  much  longer  than  the 
others,  and  about  half  length  of  head ;  second 
anal  spine  somewhat  shorter ;  profile  convex ; 
scales  nearly  smooth ;  pectoral  very  long,  nearly 

TirUHpama  dovii  Gtinther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lend.  1864,  23.  Habitat:  Mazatlan 
(OUb,);  Panama  (OOr. ;  Gilh.). 

t  Peroa  noUU$  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  x,  1, 291  =  Conodon  plumieri  Gthr.  i,  304, 1859  =:  Con<h 
donplumieri  Streets  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  Tii,  50,  ltm  =  Conodon  antillanus  C.  &,  V.  v, 
156, 1830.  Habitat :  Coast  of  Texas,  West  Indies,  to  Brazil.  Recorded  by  Streets  itom 
Boca  Soledad,  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California ;  not  observed  by  other  collectors. 

t  =  PH9t^^oma  Cuv.  &  Val. 

§  PrisHpoma  humUe  Kner  <&  Steindachner,  Sitzsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Mttnch.  1863,  222. 
HaUM:  Bio  Bayano,  Panama  (Kncr  ^  Steind,) ;  not  seen  by  other  collectors. 

I  PriaHpoma  macraoanihum  GUnther.Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lend.  1864,  146.  HaMtat:  Mo- 
sotlan  (atHnd,;  Oilb.);  Punta  Arenas  {Gilb.);  Chiapam  (OUnther);  Panama  (GUb.). 

f  Pri8iipofna  branickU  Steindachner,  Denkschr.  Kaiserl.  Akad.  Wissen.  Wein.  xli, 
28, 1879.    Habitat:  Tumbez  (Steind.);  Panama  {Gilbert)',  Mazatlan  (Gilbert). 
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as  long  as  head;  preopercle  we&kly  serrate ; 
color  silvery ;  lower  fins  white ;  a  distinct  dark 
blotch  oil  opercle,  and  a  fainter  one  on  sides 

below  spinous  dorsal Panamrxsis.  * 

ih.  Anal  spines  weak,  the  second  little,  if  any,  longer  or  stronger  than  the  third, 

and  both  lower  than  the  soft  rays;  body  ob- 
long, not  elevated ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  rays 
with  series  of  scales ;  scales  above  lateral  line 
in  series  parallel  with  the  back ;  color  grayish, 
with  light  and  dark  stripes^  along  the  rows  of 
scales,  these  often  obscure. 

(HiEMULOPSis  Steind.) 

p.  Pectoral  fin  long,  nearly  as  long  as  head ;  a  black 
blotch  below  in  the  aii;il,  encroaching  on  the 
lower  rays  of  the  fin;  preorbital  broad,  about 
as  wide  as  eye AxiiXAius.t 

pp.  Pectoral  fin  short,  much  shorter  than  head ;  axil- 
lary spot,  if  present,  not  encroaching  on  the 
fin. 
q,  Preorbital  narrow,  not  so  wide  as  eye ;  a  round 
dark  humeral  blotch ;  anal  spines  very  small, 

graduated NiTiDUS.t 

qq,  Preorbital  very  deep,  wider  than  eye ;  anal  spines 

not  graduated Leuciscus.^ 

oa.  Anal  fin  long  and  low,  its  rays  III,  11  to  III,  13 ;  dorsal  fin  low,  scarcely  emar- 

ginate,  its  spines  slender;  anal  spines  small, 
graduated;  scale^  small,  those  above  lateral 
line  in  oblique  series . ..  (Orthopristis  Gill.il) 
r.  Dorsal  spines  13 ;  soft  parts  of  dorsal  and  anal 
naked ;  preorbital  very  deep,  as  deep  as  eye ; 
scales  small,  about  8-60-15. 
8,  Body  oblong-ovate,  the  depth  considerably 
more  than  one-third  length ;  profile  fh>m  nape, 
straight  &r  slightly  oonoave ;  pectorals  long,  3f 
in  body ;  body  brownish  above,  with  faint  dark 
cross-bauds  and  oblique  pale  streaks. 

CHALCKUS.f 

"Prktipoma  panamenae  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Beitr.  iii,  8,  1875.  Sdkitat;  Mazat- 
lan((^{(.);  Panama  (5toin4.;  Gilb,). 

iPrUHpama  axiUare  Steindachner,  Ichth.  Notiz.  viii,  7,  1869.  Eahitai:  Mazatlan 
iSieind.;  Gilbert), 

tPtisHpama  nitidum  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Notiz.  viii,  5,' 1869.  Rabitat:  Ma- 
zatlan(i9totiu{.;  Oilb.);  Panama  (G{26.). 

^PrUHpoma  leudsouB  Ottnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.  1864,  147.  Habitat:  Lower 
California  (Streets);  Mazatlan  {Oilbert);  San  Jos^  iGthr,)^  Chiapam  (Gthr.),  Pan-* 
ama  ( Gihr. ).  Two  of  our  Mazatlan  specimens  of  this  species  agree  with  Dr.  GUnther's 
description  and  figure,  in  having  the  anal  spines  rather  large,  the  second  largw  than 
diird,  3f  in  length  of  head ;  the  remaining  specimens  from  Mazatlan  and  Panama  are 
slenderer,  with  more  pointed  raout  and  deeper  suborbital,  the  anal  spines  being  quite 
small,  the  second  3f  to  4  in  head.  These  perhaps  represent  a  different  species  or 
variety,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  it  a  separate  name. 

H  =  Microlepidotus  Gill  =  Pristooantharu^  Gill. 

KPriaUpatna  ckaloeum  Gthr.  Prdft.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.  1864,  146  :=PriaHpoma  kneri 
Steind.  Ichth.  Notiz.  viii,  1869, 3.  Habitat :  Mazatlan  (Steind. ;  Gilb. ) ;  Panama  (Gtkn; 
Gilh). 
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Bs,  Form  oblong-elliptical,  the  depth  leas  than 
one-third  length;  profile  slightly  con  vex ;  pec- 
toral short,  4i  in  body ;  sides  with  longitudinal 

dark  streaks Cantharihus.* 

rr.  Dorsal  spines  13  (or  14) ;  soft  parts  of  dorsal 
and  anal  scaly;  preorbital  very  narrow,  its 
width  mnch  less  than  diameter  of  eye ;  pec- 
toral long,  as  long  as  head,  3i  in  body ;  scales 
very  small ;  color  grayish,  with  narrow  oblique 
dark  streaks lKORNATU8.t 

Indiana  University,  January  3, 1882. 


THB  RAPIO  PBBPABATIOlf  OF  l<ABOB  IHTOIiOOICAJL  SPBClHJBIfS. 

By  in.  F^IilX  PIJLTEAir, 

Profesaemr  d  V  UniverHtS  de  Oand, 

(Read  before  the  "Association  Fran^aise  pour  Tayancement  des  Sciences,"  Congr^  de 
Reims,  1880.    Stance  da  13  AoClt,  1880.) 

[Translated  by  H.  C.  Yarrow,  M.  D.,  for  the  Smithsonian  Inatitation,  Washington.] 

The  laboratory  of  comparative  anatomy  of  the  University  of  Gand  is 
of  restricted  dimensions.  Its  snrronndings,  sufficient  for, elementary 
practical  teaching,  are  very  modest,  but,  happily,  material  for  study  is 
not  wanting,  thanks,  above  all,  to  the  administration  of  the  Zoological 
Garden  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  continent,  which  gener- 
ously donates  to  us  its  losses  and  carries  the  obligation  still  farther  in 
sending  to  us  the  bodies  of  animals  by  express.  It  is  thus  that  during 
the  academical  years  of  1870  and  1880  we  have  had  at  our  disposal  a 
series  of  very  rare  monkeys,  a  kangaroo,  a  cheetah  or  hunting  leopard, 
a  young  American  ostrich,  the  principal  viscera  of  an  adult  African 
elephant,  and  other  interesting  specimens. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  single  helper  I  have  been  able  to  utilize  all 
these  objects  and  rapidly  prepare,  during  the  few  hours  which  my  other 
duties  leave  me,  a  great  number  of  permanent  anatomical  preparations 
to  enrich  our  museum,  which  is  already  comparatively  comjilete-t    Our 

*  FrisHpoma  cantharlnum  Jenyns,  Zool.  Voy .  Beagle,  Fishes,  49,  m42.  Habitat :  Quay- 
mas  {Lieut,  Nichols) ;  Galapagos  Islands  {Jcnyns ;  Gthr,), 

\ Miaolepidotus  iuomatua  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sol.  Phila.  18C3,  256  =  Pri8tip<ma 
hrevipinne  Steind*  Ichthyol.  Notiz.  viii,  1869,  10  =  f  Fristipoma  notatum  Peters,  Ber- 
lin. Monatsber.  1669,  706.  Bahitat:  Cape  San  Lucas  (Gill))  Mazatlan  (Steind,; 
Ftitera),    Not  obtained  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

t  The  collections  at  Gand  actually  contain  more  than  3,000  preparations  belonging 
properly  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  more  thaft  1,600  specimonB  are  preserved  in 
alcohol. 
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collections  being  relatively  poor  in  preparations  of  the  mnscular  system, 
I  have  above  all  endeavored  to  fill  this  want.  We  havS,  indeed,  made 
Hiany  preparations  of  the  entire  mnscnlar  system  of  animals  of  medium 
size. 

As  the  solution  of  this  problem,  t.  a.,  how  to  make  rapidly  and  at  a 
trifling  cost,  in  a  laboratory  of  second  rank,  large  permanent  myological 
preparations  might  interest  professors  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  briefly  relate  the  method  which  £ 
have  employed, 

.  Having  a  horror  of  dried  and  varnished  preparations,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  prepare  muscular  specimens  with  phenolized  glycerine, 
easily  handled,  and  which  could  constantly  serve  for  demonstration. 
With  us  the  muscles  are  red,  the  tendons  white;  in  a  word  the  un- 
initiated wDuld  believe  that  they  saw  the  fresh  muscle.* 

In  order  that  I  may  be  well  understood  I  will  ^ve  a  risumS  of  the 
easy  operations  to  which  we  have  subjected  a  very  Isurge  monkey,  the 
Oynocephalus  sphinXj  in  order  to  prepare  the  whole  of  its  mnscular 
system. 

The  animal  being  skinned,  care  being  taken  of  the  superficial  muscles 
or  muscles  of  the  skin,  the  abdomen  having  been  split  longitudinally 
and  the  viscera  removed,  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  preserve  this 
specimen  from  decomposition,  and  to  employ  a  process  which  would 
permit  us  to  dissect  all  the  muscles  at  our  pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  alcohol  tor  animals  of  this  size ;  the  body  is 
simply  plunged  into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  alum  of  commerce. 
The  muscles  in  a  short  time  are  capable  of  being  indefinitely  preserved, 
and  all  the  conjunctive  elements,  aponeuroses,  tendons;  sheathes  of  the 
nerves,  &c.,  acquire  a  firm  consistence  and  become  very  white. 

Whenever  the  specimen  is  required  for  dissection  it  is  taken  from  its 
bath,  and  when  the  work  is  over  it  is  replaced. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  dissect  at  our  leisure  all  the  ijiuscles  of  the 
Cynocephalus^  continuing  the  labor  for  at  least  ten  days. 

Having  finished  the  dissection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  impart  to  the 
muscles  their  original  color.  It  is  in  this  operation  that  I  employ,  and 
always  successfully,  the  process  which  I  have  exemplified  since  1874, 
and  which  is  based  on  the  property  that  carmine  presents,  viz,  in  form- 
ing when  in  the  presence  of  alum  an  insoluble  red  laquer.t 

The  animal  having  been  dissected  and  taken  out  of  the  bath,  is 
plunged  in  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  this  is  done  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  excess  of  alum. 

*  Our  scholars  are  generally  deceived  op  to  the  very  moment  when  we  explain  to 
them  the  mode  of  preparation. 

tNote  on  a  prooeos  for  giving  or  imparting  the  red  color  to  muscles  preserved  in 
aicohoil-^BulleHn  de  VAcademie  Boyale  de  Belgique,  2<»  a^rie,  tonie  XXXVIII,  Nos,  9  et 
10,  ltf74.) 
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Pure  powdered  earmine,  a  little  chrome  yellow,  and  liqnor  of  ammonia 
are  the  only  lubstances  necessary.  The  carmine  is  deposited  on  an 
earthenware  dish ;  the  ammonia  is  employed  as  wat^  is  by  the  wat^- 
color  painter,  and  traces  of  chrome  yellow  correct  the  tints  which  lure 
too  purple.  Finally,  the  white  snr&ce  of  the  plate  serves  as  a  back- 
ground on  which  the  tints  may  be  mticized. 

The  muscles  of  the  specimen  are  painted  with  the  aid  of  an  lunmo- 
niacal  solution  of  carmine,  taking  the  precaution  not  to  cover  the  ten- 
dons or  bones,  and  in  general  those  parts  which  should  remain  whita 
In  &et,  these  parts  are  protected  by  wrapping  them  separately  in  strips 
of  tolerably  thick  paper. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  the  tsuot  that  cannine  tints  the  mus- 
cles and  penetrates  them  to  a  certain  depth. 

This  operation  finished,  it  is  next  in  order  to  fix  the  tinf.  For  this 
purpose  the  specimen  is  simply  replaced  in  the  bath  of  alum.  An  in- 
soluble red  laquer  is  formed,  constituting  two  coats,  the  one  superficial 
and  pulverulent  (this  comes  firom  the  bottom  of  the  liquid),  the  other 
penetrating  much  deeper  into  the  muscular  tissue  itself  and  remaining 
fixed  in  the  tissue. 

From  this  time  forth  the  carmine  is  fixed  and  tiie  muscles  are  red, 
having  the  appearance  of  fresh  flesh,  and  may  be  handled  for  an  in- 
definite period  without  soiling  the  fingers  of  the  operator  with  their 
coloring  matter.  Specimens  which  we  thus  prepared  in  1872,  have  been 
used  every  year  in  the  comparative  anatomy  course,  and  have  lost  noth- 
ing of  their  value. 

The  next  step  is  the  employment  of  glycerine.  The  specimen  is 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  phenolized  glycerine,  but,  as  the  alum  has  al- 
ready rendered  the  specimen  proof  against  decomposition,  a  long  macer- 
ation is  unnecessary,  eight  days  being  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Finally,  to  place  the  specimen  in  a  definite  condition.  It  is  well  known 
how  annoying  ordinary  preparations  are  in  which  glycerine  has  been 
used,  it  being  necessary  to  let  them  drain  for  several  months.  Here  we 
have  employed  a  more  expeditious  method.  After  having  allowed  the 
specimen  to  drain  for  some  hours,  we  wrap  the  members  of  the  animal 
and  the  trunk,  in  fact  the  entire  body,  in  a  covering  of  white  filtering 
paper,  then  in  many  coverings  of  ordinary  gray  pap^,  around  the  whole 
of  which  twine  is  wound. 

One  week  after,  the  paper,  which  has  absorbed  all  the  glycerine  in 
excess,  is  taken  off,  the  abdomen  is  filled  with  packing,  the  body  is  sewn 
up,  the  muscles  are  restored  to  their  proper  position,  and  the  specimen 
is  finished. 

Thanks,  probably  to  the  alum,  the  tendons  are  white  and  not  yellow- 
ish, as  preparations  are  when  made  by  ordinary  processes.  The  muscles 
are  never  found  to  be  glued  together. 

To  state  it  briefly,  the  method  is  composed  of  the  following  opera- 
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tions:  Ist,  maceration  in  alum  daring  the  dissection;  2Ay  washing  in 
pore  water ;  3d,  tinting  with  carmine ;.  4th,  the  fixing  of  the  carmine  b; 
alnm ;  5th,  maceration  in  phenolized  glycerine ;  6th,  getting  rid  of  the 
excess  of  glycerine  by  compression  between  pieces  of  absorbent  paper. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  process  which  is  warranted  by  known  &cts; 
it  is  quite  inexpensive,  simple,  and  expeditious. 

As  an  example  of  the  rapidity  of  execution  I  will  cite  the  following 
fact :  On  May  23,  of  this  year,  an  adult  African  elephant  died  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  of  Antwerp.  One  month  after  that  event  we  dis- 
played, in  one  of  the  exhibition  cases  of  the  National  Bx^sition  of 
Brussels  the  enormous  heart  of  this  animal  prepared  by  the  above- 
detailed  method. 


on  THK  CHINNOOK  NAMBB  OF  THB  0AI<IIIOIV  IN  f^WMM  COI^ITIIIBIA 

BITEK. 

By  SOLAS  B«  SMITH. 

pf  0TB. — ^The  following  notes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Silas  B.  Smith, 
a  lawyer,  at  Skipanow,  Wash.,  and  a  half-breed  Chinnook,  in  answer  to 
questions  asked  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Smith,  of  Brookfleld,  Wash.  As  the 
Chinnook  names  have  a  considerable  place  in  our  Salmon  literature,  it 
seems  very  desirable  to  place  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Smith  on  record. 
I  give  the  present  accepted  names  of  the  different  species  in  foot- 
notes.— D.  S.  J.] 

The  Chinnook  names  for  the  different  varieties,  following  the  order 
given  by  you,  are  as  follows : 

1st.  Chinnook  Salmon,*  ^^  E-quinna^  (accent  second  syllable  and  give 
the  ^^a^  the  broad  sound). 

2d.  Blue-back,t  ^^  Oo-ehooy-ha^  (accent  first  syllable  and  give  the 
broad  sound  to  ^^  a"). 

3d.  Silver-side,|  "O-o-tncn^  (accent  first  syllable).  Your  next  is 
<<Dog  Salmon  (red)."  My  mother  and  aU  the  other  Indians  I  have 
spoken  to  on  the  matter,  and  some  of  the  whites,  maintain  that  the 
red-skinned  salmon  with  hooked  nose  or  beak  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  male  silver-side,  having  turned  red  after  inhabiting  fresh  water, 
and  his  nose  assuming  that  shape  upon  its  becoming  poor. 

*  Onoorhynckua  chouicha  (Walb.)  J.  &  G.    This  word  "E-quinna"  ia  evidently  the 
**quinnat*'  of  Richardson. 
t  Onoarhynokys  nerka  (Walb.)  G.  &  J. 
t  Onoorkpnehus  kUutoh  (Walb.)  J.  &  G. 
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Tliey  say  that  there  is  another  species  of  Salmon  that  comes  in  the 
fall,  having  transverse  dark  spots,  large  teeth,  and  nose  largely  curved, 
but  it  does  not  turn  red  or  but  liltle  at  most.  I  will  give  the  name  and 
consider  it  in  place  of  the  "Dog  Salmon.'^ 

4th.  Spotted  Fall  Salmon,*  "  0-le-arah^  (accent  on  first  syllable). 

6th.  Steel-head,t  '* Quannesho^  (accent  last  syllable). 

I  have  been  unable  to  give  the  right  sound  in  English  to  the  last 
syllable  of  the  last  name.    The  above  is  as  near  as  I  can  make  it. 

There  is  another  salmon  which  you  did  not  mention.  It  comes  in  the 
last  of  the  summer  runj  it  is  as  large  if  not  larger  than  the  spring  sal- 
mon, but  of  a  darker  color  and  not  so  fat. 

It  will  make  number — 

6th.t  '^Eh-ulba^  (accent  first  syllable). 


BEnABKS  UPOIf  THK  O0TBOI<OC»T  OF  OPKBO0A.irBir0  TBIfTBAIilll. 

By  Dr.  B.  W^«  SHVFfiliDT,  U.  S.  A. 

(Bead  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  December  23, 188k) 

Guided,  to  a  great  extent,  by  external  characters,  modem  herpetolo- 
gists,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  American  reptiles,  have  assigned  this 
lizard  to  the  genus^  OpheosauruSy  of  the  family  Anguidcdy  of  the  suborder 
Diploglossa.  This  arrangement  brings  it  very  near  the  genus  G^errhonottiSj 
a  lizard  with  which  I  have  osteologically  compared  it.  The  external 
characters  are  referred  principally  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  the 
scales,  the  presence  in  Oerrhonotus  of  a  ventral  line,  and  the  position  of 
the  external  ear. 

Opheosaurus  ventralis  inhabits  the  entire  Austroriparian  region,  Ten- 
nessee, Kansas,  and  several  of  the  Middle  States.  It  is  found  lurking 
in  the  woods  in  damp  places,  frequently  burrowing  under  ground,  and 
is  at  all  times  a  gentle  and  harmless  lizard.  We  all  know  that  in  com- 
mon parlance  Opheosaurus  has  been  termed  the  Glass  Snake,  from  the 
fact  that  when  a  moderate  blow  is  delivered  it,  it  usually  parts  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  tail,  the  fracture  sometimes  taking  place  at  one  or  more 
points.  These  ruptures,  and  they  always  occur  firom  violence,  are  in- 
variably postanal,  and  the  part  lost  is  susceptible  of  reproduction  from 
the  locality  at  which  the  fracture  took  place  in  the  lizard's  body.  Inter- 
esting as  this  part  of  the  natural  history  of  our  subject  is,  it  does  not 
rightfully  come  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  devoted  to  its  osteology, 

*  Oncorhynchus  heia  (Walb.)  G.  &  J. 

t  Salmo  gairdneri  Rich. 

t  Oncorhynchue  chouicha  (Walb.)  J.  &  G.    (Fall  run :  "  Ekownn "  of  Richardson.) 
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and  I  will  be  obliged  to  dismiss  this  cliai'acteristic  in  Opheosaurus  here 
by  simply  calling  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  fact  that,  as  far  as 
my  studies  have  carried  me,  it  appears  that  true  caudal  vertebrae  are 
never  reproduced  in  the  new  tail,  be  it  only  a  portion  or  the  entire  ap- 
pendage is  lost,  but  in  their  place  we  have  substituted  a  series  of  semi- 
osseous  nodules,  that  eventually  form  the  bony  core  to  the  new  part. 

The  opportunity  has  not  been  afforded  me  to  enter  very  extensively 
into  the  occurrence  of  bone  in  the  exos^keleton  of  this  lizard,  but  Pro- 
fessor Owen  tells  us  (Anat.  of  Yerts.,  vol.  i, p. 555)  that  "bone  is  devel- 
oped at  the  base  of  the  scale,  forming  part  thereof,  or  combining  scute 
and  scale,  in  OphisauruSj  TriboUmotus,  and  TrachysauruiJ'  We  may  add 
to  this  that  there  certainly  seems  to  be  more  or  less  bone  tissue,  be  it 
semi-osseous  or  otherwise,  in  the  tough  and  brittle  plates  that  overlie 
the  true  skull,  superiorly.  It  requires  but  a  very  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  skull  of  this  snake-like  lizard  to  satisfy  the  zootomist  that 
he  has  before  him  a  creature  that,  so  far  as  this  part  of  its  bony  frame- 
work is  concerned,  at  least,  makes  a  very  near  approach  to  the  typical 
Lacertilian,  an  indication  that  is  more  than  likely  to  be  carried  out  in 
other  parts  of  its  anatomy. 

We  find  the  occipital  condyle  to  be  uniform  in  outline,  being  notched 
above,  with  its  long  axis  placed  transversely;  it  stands  out  quite  prom- 
inently from  the  lower  margin  of  the  elliptical  foramen  magnum,  which 
in  turn  has  its  long  or  nugor  axis  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  condyle; 
prominent  though  this  latter  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  peduncu- 
lated, but  really  is  sessile,  its  prominence  being  greatly  due  to  the  seg- 
ments that  support  it.  The  part  that  the  basi*  and  exoccipitals  took  in 
its  formation  is  plainly  indicated  even  in  the  adult  by  delicate  little 
furrows  that  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  original  segments. 

This  condition  of  the  condyle  obtains  in  many  of  our  American 
lizards,  notably  in  Oerrlumotus  and  in  Scelaporus  and  kindred  forms 
among  the  Igwmidce.  Substantial  protection  is  afforded  the  brain  be- 
low by  the  perfect  union  that  has  taken  place  among  the  bones  of  the 
basis  cranii,  the  basisphenoid,  basioccipital  with  the  exoccipitals,  which 
latter  support  tuberous  and  outstanding  paroccipitals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  brain-case  depends  solely  in  the  living 
animal  upon  thin  membranous  partions  for  the  defense  of  the  encephe- 
lon,  the  representatives  of  the  all-  and  orbitosph^ioids.  This  open 
space  in  the  articulated  cranium  is  bounded  below  by  the  basisphenoid 
and  laterally  by  the  parotic  on  either  side.  Above  we  again  find  the 
brain  completely^ guarded  by  osseous  plates,  which  here  are  the  united 
parietals,  that  in  turn  become  indistinguishably  amalgamated  with  the 
large  superoccipital.  Mesiad,  the  united  parietals  anchylos  with  the 
paretics  of  the  brain-case,  while  anteriorly  these  bones  articulate  sutur- 
ally  with  the  hinder  borders  of  the  frontals ;  no  parietal  foramen  ever 
existing  at  this  point  as  found  in  some  lizards.  Laterally,  each  parietal 
is  extended  backwards  in  a  diverging  limb,  that  on  either  side  aiticu- 
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lates  thronghoat  its  entire  margin  with  the  squamosal  overlapping  the 
latter  at  its  termination  and  abutting  against  the  lateral  process  of  the 
occipital.  In  their  conrse  these  wings  of  the  parietals  bend  down- 
wards by  a  gentle  cnrye^  which  is  more  abmpt  in  the  shorter  skull  of 
Oerrhonotus. 

The  interfrontal  sntnre  is  persistent,  and  these  bones  form  the  mid- 
plates  at  the  top  of  the  sknUj  taken  together  the  plate  is  narrower 
behind  thait  it  is  in  front,  where  it  meets  the  nasals,  while  on  either 
side  it  articulates  wit^  the  lacrymal  and  postfrontal ;  a  limited  x>ortion 
of  this  margin  being  free,  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  superior 
moiety  of  the  periphery  of  the  <^bit.  In  our  Holbrookia  maculata  among 
the  Iguanidas  we  find  this  interorbital  portion  of  the  frontal  plate 
crowded  to  a  mere  osseous  and  median  line  by  the  immense  orbits. 
The  nasals  have  united  medially  Just  as  the  frontals  have,  and  they,  be- 
ing now  anteorbital,  are  allowed  to  curve  downwards  on  either  side  to 
meet  the  maxillaries,  while  anteriorly  they  form  the  upp^  and  posterior 
margin  of  either  nostril,  and  receive  between  them  in  the  middle  line 
the  posterior  process  or  nasal  process  of  the  premaxillary.  This  latter 
bone  forms  the  rounded  anterior  end  of  the  skull;  it  also  completes 
the  nostril  in  front  and  below,  this  subcircuhor  aperture  having  its 
border  or  periphery  eventually  made  entire  by  the  assistance  of  the 
maxillary  on  either  side,  it  filling  in  the  lower  and  posterior  part.  This 
portion  of  the  skull  is  formed  in  a  like  manner  in  EumeceSj  but  in  this 
genus  the  termination  of  the  cranium  anteriorly  is  more  acute,  being 
blunter  and  broader  In  Gerrhonoius  scineicaudus.  We  will  complete 
this  view  of  the  cranium  by  calling  attention  to  the  longitudinal  fora- 
men that  exists  anteriorly  between  the  squamosal  and  parietal  on  either 
side. 
The  lateral  aspect  of  the  skull  (Fig.  1)  presents  for  examination 
f     ^  quite   a  number  of  interesting  points. 

\  i  /^  /*»  We  have,  posteriorly,  a  free  o%  guadratnm 
that  stands  as  a  protecting  pillar  at  the 
portals  of  the  auditory  meatus.  This 
bone  has  a  quadrilateral  outline  in  front, 
nearly  flat,  while  behind  it  is  deeply  con- 
cave throughout  its  length,  and  supports 
^  below  an  oblongfocet,  placed  transversely 

tor  a  similar  shaped  articulating  surface  on  the  lower  maxilla.  Above 
it  is  very  much  expanded,  antero-posteriorly,  the  hinder  part  of  which 
surface  is  occupied  by  the  end*  of  the  squamosal.  Tlis  form  of  the  os 
quadratuM  (o.  g,y  Fig.  1)  obtains  in  Oerrhonotus  and  Eumeces^  and  in  fact 
seems  to  be  but  slightly  departed  from  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  lizards. 
Between  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  08  quadratum  and  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  the  arching  squamosal  above  that  meets  both 
points,  tJxere  is  exposed  to  view  in  the  skull  of  this  lizard,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  of  its  congeners,  through  an  open  space  here  existing,  the  delicate 
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little  colwnetta  {el.j  Fig.  1),  that  has  its  superior  end  abutting  against 
the  under  surface  of  the  parietal,  while  its  lower  rests  in  a  circular  socket 
intended  for  it,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  of  the  pterygoid.  Its 
lower  articulation  is  anterior  to  its  upper,  i.  €.j  the  bone  leans  backwards. 

In  all  of  the  American  lizards  that  I  have  examined  this  bonelet  is 
constant,  and  Professor  Huxley  tells  us  in  his  Anatomy  of  Yertebrated 
Animals,  page  219,  that  *<In  the  principal  group  of  the  LaoertiUa^  a 
column-like  membrane  bone,  called  the  columella  (but  which  is  not  to 
be,  by  any  means,  confounded  with  the  stapesj  to  which  the  same  name 
is  often  applied  in  reptiles),  extends  from  the  t>arietal  to  the  pterygoid 
on  each  side,  in  close  contact  with  the  membranous  or  cartilaginous  wall 
of  the  skull.  Hence  they  have  been  called  ^^Kianocrama^  or  ^^ column 
skulls.'^ 

Through  this  open  space  we  also  have  lateral  views  of  the  pterygoids 
and  the  basisphenoid  with  the  parotic  and  pro-otic  bon^  above  and 
immovably  articulated  with  the  latter.  There  seems  to  be  a  small  seplh 
rate  ossification  wedged  in  between  the  squamosal  and  parietal  behind, 
articulating  with  the  exoccipital  and  os  qnadratumj  that  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  Professor  Huxley's  pteroiie.  In  the  dried  skull  it  is  not 
movable. 

The  orbit  is  bounded  by  three  bones:  above  by  the  frontal,  as  already 
described ;  anteriorly  by  the  lacrymalj  that  articulates  with  the  jugal  by 
a  descending  process,  anteriorly  with  the  maxillary,  nasal,  and  frontal; 
while  the  postfrontal  and  jugal  bound  its  posterior 
moiety,  the  former  bone  articulating  above  with 
the  frontal  and  parietal,  below  and  posteriorly  with  "^ . 
the  jugal  and- squamosal,  and  the  latter,  thejugal^  ^^ 
by  its  anterior  process  with  the  lacrymal,  by  its 
posterior  with  the  postfrontal  and  squamosal ;  thus 
we  see  that  the  orbital  periphery  is  complete.  The  ''^  " 
skull  is  completed  laterally  by  the  maxillary;  this  ^r-'^" 
bone  bears  teeth  in  its  alveolar  process  below,  articu- 
lating  with  the  bones  that  go  to  form  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  internally,  while,  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
skull  we  now  have  under  consideration,  it  articu-  ^-^ 

lates  behind  with  the  lacrymal  and  jugal,  above  with  the  nasal,  ante- 
riorly with  the  premaxillary. 

The  prefrontal  fulfills  its  customary  function  in  constituting  in  part 
an  osseous  septum  narium,  meeting  the  ordinary  segments  as  they  are 
arranged  in  the  Lacertilian  skull. 

Passing  to  the  base  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  2),  we  find  the  basisphenoid 
giving  off,  near  its  anterior  termination,  or  the  base  of  the  rostrum  in 
some  vertebrates,  on  either  hand,  well-developed  pterapophysial  pro- 
cesses that  have  dilated  extremities  to  articulate  with  longitudinally- 
elongated  facets  upon  the  pterygoids.  These  latter  bones  form  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  basis  cranii;  they  extend  backwards,  con- 
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verging  outwards  from  the  points  where  they  articulate  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid,  to  articulate  by  movable  joints  at  the  anterior 
and  lower  anglefi  of  the  quadrate  bones ;  anteriorly  they  develop  hori- 
zontal plates  that  articulate  in  front  with  the  palatines,  laterally  by  a 
process  that,  on  either  side,  meets  the  os  transver^um.  Their  upper 
surfaces  form  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  while  on  their 
under  surfaces  they  present  for  examination  on  either  bone  a  longi- 
tudinal row  of  minute  conical  teeth,  the  row  being  double  behind  and 
produced  anteriorly  so  that  a  few  of  them  are  found  upon  the  pala- 
tines beyond.  The  palatines  complete  the  roof  of  the  mouth  distally, 
leaving  between  them  quite  an  extensive  palatine  fissure  that  ceases 
when  it  meets  the  vomer  where  that  bone  dips  down  to  lend  its  aid  in 
establishing  the  septum  narium.  A  palatine  starting  from  the  oblique 
pterygoidal  articulation  proceeds  forwards  by  a  rather  broad  horizontal 
plate  that,  as  it  comes  opposite  the  maxillary,  throws  off  an  external 
and  lateral  process  to  meet  that  bone  and  close  in  the  ^^  nasal  aperture" 
behind;  it  then  turns  inwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  palatine  fis- 
sure, to  proceed  by  a  much  broader  plate  that  bounds  the  nasal  aperture 
internally,  and  only  terminates  by  quite  an  extensive  articulation  with 
the  maxillary  laterally,  and  with  the  premaxillary  and  vomer  anteriorly, 
curling  outwards  to  complete  the  aforesaid  nasal  vacuities.  On  either 
side  an  os  transveraum  is  found;  this  little  bone  is  wedged  in  between 
the  maxillary  and  jugal  on  its  outer  side,  while  it  articulates  with  a 
process  coming  from  the  palatine  on  its  inner,  thus  forming  quite  an 
important  element  in  completing  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of 
the  cranium. 

The  bones  are  arranged  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  roof  of  the 
mouth,  in  nearly  all  lizards,  so  as  to  encircle  and  bound  certain  foramina 
or  vacuities;  these  have  been  described  by  Owen  and  named  by  that  dis- 
tinguished anatomist  as,  first,  the  "  interpterygoidal  vacuity,"  the  largest 
of  all,  a  mesial,  open,  elliptical  space  in  our  subject  bounded  by  the 
pterygoids  and  palatines  laterally,  the  basisphenoid  behind,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  palatine  fissure  anteriorly ;  the  next,  being  parial,  are 
the  '*ptery go-maxillary"  vacuities;  these  occur  on  either  side,  and  are 
bounded  laterally  by  the  maxillary  and  os  transversum,  internally  by 
the  pterygoid  and  palatine;  while,  finally,  we  have  the  "  nasal  apertures," 
bounded  on  their  outer  sides  by  the  maxillaries,  behind  and  internally 
by  the  palatines.  In  Oerrhonotti8ythe  skull  being  broader,  these  aper- 
tures are  consequently  wider;  otherwise  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  is  the  same.  In  examining  the  eye,  we 
discover  the  sclerotdls  to  be  present,  as  they  are  in  Aves.  They  are  quad- 
rate in  outline,  slightly  overlapping  each  other,  and  number  from  eight- 
een to  twenty  in  the  average  number  of  specimens  examined. 

The  rami  of  the  lower  maxilla  are  turned  outwards,  so  that  the  alveola 
processes  are  the  most  external;  this  condition  is  so  much  increased 
after  we  pass  the  coronoid  bones  that  the  sides  of  the  jaw  become  nearly 
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horizontal.  They  terminate  by  quadrate  plates  that  tend  to  approach 
the  median  plane,  these  horizontal  plates  protruding  in  the  articulated 
skull  back  of  the  articular  fEicets  and  the  quadrate  bones.  Broadly 
oblong,  and  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the  bone,  the  articular 
&cets  look  upwards  and  a  little  backwards  and  outwards.  The  core- 
naid  banes  are  placed,  one  on  either  side,  slightly  posterior  to  the  middle 
-point  of  the  ramus;  they  project  upwards  and  back- 
wards as  laterally-compressed  processes  that  show  ex- 
ternally still  fairly-developed  traces  of  their  original 
sutures;  upon  this  aspect,  also,  we  observe  the  irregular 
sutural  line,  indicating  the  point  of  ending  of  the  dentary 
portion  of  the  maxilla. 

Each  ramus  is  perfectly  smooth  beneath,  being  gently 
convex  from  side  to  side,  broadly  so  longitudinally. 
The  external  curve  about  the  symphysis  is  parabolic  in 
outline,  the  inner  being  sharply  acute,  and ,  passing  back-  ^^^  ^^ 
wards  as  the  inferior  ramal  border,  maintains  a  more  or  kss  parallel 
position  with  the  external  or  alveolar  border.  Anchylosis  is  never 
thoroughly  established  between  the  dentary  elements  at  the  symphysis,  • 
this  joint  having  an  articulation  very  similar  to  the  symphysis  pubis 
of  anthropotomy,  the  interested  bones  coming  apart  upon  very  slight 
provocation  in  the  dried  skeleton,  showing  each  articular  face  to  be 
roughened  for  an  amphiarthrosial  joint. 

In  the  specimens  that  I  have  examined,  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
seem  to  invariably  pass  completely  round  the  alveolar  process,  while  in 
the  lower  jaw  a  few  always  seem  to  be  lacking  on  either  side  of  the 
symphysis;  this  is  also  the  case  in  y  i 
Gerrhanotu8,  but  not  so  in  a  specimen  \k\/ 
of  Eumeces  sJciltonianns.  These  teeth  ^^  ^  "^ 
are  of  the  pleurodant  type;  in  other 
words,  they  are  anchylosed  to  an  outer 
.«  alveolar  plate,  as  in  many  of  the  Ignani- 
Aos.  Above  their  points  of  union  to  the 
alveolar  process  they  are  conical  inform, 
pearly  white,  and  glistening,  being  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  of  some  seventeen  to 
twenty  in  each  ramus,  the  largest  being 
found  in  the  middle  and  the  smallest  at  either  end.  The 
hyoidean  arch  seems  to  be  largely  cartilaginous  in  structure,  though  a 
good  deal  of  bone  tissue  does  exist  in  it,  particularly  about  the  center. 
In  form  it  resembles  the  capital  letter  X,  the  upper  limbs  being  directed 
forwards  and  outwards,  the  hinder  ones  backwards  and  outwards;  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  occupying  the  intersection  as  an  equilateral  triangle, 
with  one  of  the  angles  placed  anteriorly  in  the  middle  line,  and  irom 
which  is  produced  a  delicate  "glosso-hyal'^;  the  posterior  limbs  spring- 
ing from  its  outer  angles,  and  the  anterior  ones,  apparently  by  articu- 
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lation,  from  midpoint  of  its  sides.    Oerrhenotui  has  a  hyoidean  arch 
very  similar  to  the  one  foond  in  Opheo$auru8.  r 

In  the  largest  and  best  specimen  that  was  examined,  there  were  fbnnd 
147  vertebrsB  with  a  series  of  candal  nodales  where  a  taU  had  been  re* 
placed  *y  there  were  52  pairs  of  ribs,  and  this  number  was  also  fbnnd  in 
a  smaller  specimen.  The  atlas  is  charaetmstic  of  the  usual  LaeertOian 
type,  and  a  stumpy  odcmtoid  process  is  found  upon  the  axis.  Free  ver- 
tebral ribs  are  not  exhibited  until  we  have  passed  backwards  for  three 
or  four  segments,  but  when  the  series  commences  it  is  continuous  to 
within  one  vertebra  of  the  rudimentary  pelvis,  and  even  this  interval* 
ing  segment  may  develop  a  small  free  pleurapophysis.  These  ribs  have 
rounded  bodies  with  laterally  compressed  and  dilated  extremities  below; 
the  imir  when  articulated  lie  in  the  curve  of  a  broad  ellipse  that  sustains 
tiie  shape  of  this  lizard's  body.  TThey  articulate  by  feebly  developed 
capitula,  at  the  base  of  the  diapophyses,  at  the  very  anterior  margin  of 
the  centrum  of  each  vertebra,  in  concave  fiEMsettes  placed  there  for  their 
accommodation.  Commencing  with  the  atlas,  the  first  two  or  three 
vertebras  support  hypapophyses,  that  are  at  first  directed  downwards, 
then  directly  backwards  in  a  sharp  point ;  it  is  with  this  segment,  too, 
that  the  quadrate  neural  spine  makes  its  appearance,  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  chain,  past  the  pelvis }  to  become  directed  more  and 
more  backwards,  and  more  pointed  as  we  pass  through  the  caudal  series. 

Well-developed  pre-  and  post-zygapophyses  are  found  upon  the  neural 

urches  of  all  of  the  vertebr«B,  and  the  cup  and  ball  socket 

^^         between  the  centra  is  ^psoidal  in  fbrm  and  placed 

JSS^i,^^  transversely  on  the  bone,  being  concave  in  front,  convex 
^  ^C  behind.    The  neural  tube, beginning  more  or      \i^    . 

(  /    less  triangular,  becomes  subelliptical  as  we     ^f 

\.  y    pass  posteriorly.    Caudal  vertebne  develop       jr 

^  sharp,  spine-like  diapophyses,  that  are  directed     j^  ^^ 

outwards  at  right  angles  with  the  neural  spines 
and  the  chevron  bones  below,  which  latt^  in  these  segments  are  in  each 
case  a  wedge-formed  hyjiapophysis,  attached  to  each  vertebra,  the  trian- 
gular hseraal  canal  passing  through  them  alL  The  %*^enMm  and  scapular 
arch  in  Opheosaurus  is  largely  cartilaginous,  though  Ixme  tissue  is  de- 
posited about  the  points,  where  in  the  higher  lizards  the  glenoid  cavity 
exists,  aud. other  localities  where  additional  strength  is  required.  So  frtr 
as  my  examinations  have  extended  I  have  thus  fkr  failed  to  discover  the 
presence  of  a  rudimentary  pectoral  limb;  even, the  very  semblance  of 
the  glenoidal  socket  appears  to  be  missing.  The  clavicles  do  not  meet 
in  the  median  line,  but  their  outer  extremities  articulate  with  the  ex- 
panded blade  of  the  sciq>ula  <m  either  side,  which  latter  bone  is  semi- 
osseous  only.  A  transverse  plate,  covering  the  lower  borders  of  the 
coracoids,  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  sternum.  The  entire  apparatus 
is  placed  immediately  over  the  trachea,  while  the  outer  and  expanded 
blades  of  the  8oapul»  lap  over  the  first  and  second  pleurapophyses^ 
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Taken  ^  a  whole  we  could  hardly  look  for  a  better  example  of  a  nidl- 
mentary  apparatus  throughout,  even  to  its  minor  details.  In  Oerrhono- 
tiM,  all  of  the  points  that  are  so  feebly  developed  in  Opheosaurus  have 
been  carried  to  a  still  higher  i>oint,  and  one  approaching  the  true  Lacer- 
tilian  type,  and  although  in  this  lizard  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs 
are  present,  tiiey  are  weaker  than  in  other  forms,  such  as  the  Iguamdm. 
In  Oerrhonotm  the  clavicles  meet  mesiad,  and  the  coracoids  articulate 
with  elongated  facets  upon  a  semi-osseous  sternum,  that  has  inserted 
along  its  sides  the  hsBmapophyses  that  articulate  above  with  the  dorsal 
ribs.  Passing  next  to  the  examination  of  the  pelvis,  we  find  that 
although  some  parts  have  been  more  or  less  suppressed  tor  have  almost 
passed  beyond  recognition,  we  still  find  a  rudimentary  femur  present. 
The  fifty-seventii  vertebra  has  suspended  Ihmi  its  diapophyses,  and 
articulating  freely  with  their  extremities,  two  spoon-shaped  bones,  one 
on  either  side;  these  do  not  meet  in  the  median  line,  but  are  separated 
by  a  space  of  several  millimeters.  The  dilated  extremity  of  each  is  below, 
and  from  the  middle  point  on  the  outside  surface,  rotating  in  a  diminu- 
tive acetabulum,  we  find  the  rudimentary  femur,  represented  by  a 
minute  cylinder  of  bone,  rounded  at  both  extremities.  A 
faint  sutural  line  passing  through  this  coty-  t^J^ 
.*  loid-cavity  indicates  the  division  between  the  7^ 

ilium  above  and  the  puboischium  below.    Pro-       ^^^"^ 
fessor  Mivart  found  this  condition  in  some  of  ^*^  Zj 
'v-'*  the  forms  he  examined,  and  he  tdls  us  in  his     ^^,9 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy,  page  195,  that  "confining  ourselves, 
therefore,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  Mammals,  Sauropsida,  and 
Batrachians,  we  find  the  femur  under  a  certain  aspect  more  constantly 
present  than  the  humerus.  For  although  it  is  often  absent  when  the 
humerus  is  present  (as  in  forms  like  Siren,  which  have  pectoral  limbs 
but  no  pelvic  ones),  yet  it  is  sometimes  present  in  a  more  or  less 
rudimentary  condition  when  no  representative  of  the  foot  coexists  with 
it.  Such  is  the  case,  e.  ^.,  in  some  whales  (as  the  €hreenland  whale) 
amongst  mammals,  and  certain  snakes,  e.  g.y  Boaj  and  certain  lizards, 
6.  r/.,  LialiSy  amongst  the  reptiles." 

In  Oerrhonotm  all  three  of  the  pelvic  bones  go  to  form  the  acetabulum, 
the  pubic  elements  curving  far  anteriorly  as  delicate  osseous  columns 
to  meet,  mesiad,  in  a  common  cartilaginous  articulation.  The  arch  is 
suspended  in  a  like  manner  from  the  transverse  processes  of  a  vertebra. 
Though  a  little  foreign  to  our  subject,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
to  know  something  of  the  character  of  food  of  this  lizard,  and  in  this 
Professor  Biley  has  kindly  assisted  me,  and  sends  the  following  diagno- 
sis of  a  stomach  that  I  sent  him : 

<<  The  contents  of  stomach  of  Opheosaurus  ventralis  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  fragments  of  a  tolerably  common  spider,  Lycosa  ruricola  Hentz, 
with  a  single  small  black  seed  and  seed-pod  of  some  plant,  not  determ- 
inable on  account  of  condition." 
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Dr.  Vasey  kindly  examined  the  seed  and  thinks  it  may  be  a  HeUo- 
charisj  but  is  not  certain.  Unfortunately,  the  writer  has  not  had  the 
opportunity,  from  lack  of  material,  of  examining,  such  a  form  as  Boris- 
sia  olivaeeaj  a  lizard  that  Cope  has  placed  as  the  leading  genus  under 
OerrJioiwtidw;  as  far  as  our  examination  has  gone,  however,  of  forms 
representing  other  genera,  it  sboald  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  classification  in  placing  our  apodal  Opkeosaurus  in  the  niche 
it  now  occupies. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES. 

Fio.  1. — ^Leffc  lateral  view  of  skull  of  Opheosamrus  ventralisy  life  sice :  pm.,  premaxillary 

1,  nostril ;  n,,  nasal ;  m.,  maxillary ;  L,  lacrymal ;  /.,  frontal ;  />/.,  postfrontal ; 

p.f  parietal;  ag., squamosal;  po.,  pro-otic;  pt,  pterotic;  o.g.,  09  quadratum; 

cLf  colomeUa;  c,  eoranoid ;  d.,  dentary ;  /.,  J^g^;  P9't  pterygoid. 
FlO.  2. — SkuU  of  Opheosaunu  ventraUi  seen  from  beneath,  taken  from  a  smaller  specimen 

than  Fig.  1,  and  enlarged:  r,  vomer ;  pZ.,  palatine;  0,  t,  oe  troMvermm;  9q,, 

squamosal ;  o,q,jOs  quadratum ;  n,  a.,  nasal  aperture ;  pgm.,  pterygomaxillxuy 

vacuity;  p<7., pterygoid ;  ip,f  interpterygoid  vacuity. 
FiO.  3. — ^Lower  jaw  of  OpheoMurus  tfentraliSf  life  size,  same  specimen  as  Fig.  1,  seen  from 

above:  0.,  coronoid;  a./.,  articular  facet. 
Fig.  4. — Hyoid  and  scapular  arch  of  OpheoeauruB  rentralU,  life  size,  seen  from  in  front: 

Hf  hyoid ;  IV.,  trachea ;  c,  clavicle ;  «.,  scapula ;  cr,f  coracoid ;  bL,  sternum. 
Fig.  5. — Same  from  Gerrhonotus  sdndcaudus,  letters  indicate  the  same  thing :  gl,  c., 

glenoid  cavity. 
Fig.  6.— Anterior  view  of  vertebra,  with  its  ribs,  ftom  OpheoMwnu  ventraliSy  from  middle 

of  spinal  column ;  «. «.,  neural  spine ;  r.,  rib. 
Fig.  7. — ^Anterior  view  of  caudal  vertebra  from  same  specimen. 

Fig.  8. — ^Anterior  view  of  vertebra  that  bears  the  pelvic  arch,  O.  veittroZia,  slightly  en- 
larged :  It. «.,  neural  spine ;  ct,  centrum ;  /.,  ilium ;  p,  i.,  pubo-ischium ;  F., 

rudimentary  femur. 
Fig.  9. — Sketch  of  lateral  view  of  pelvis  of  OerrhonoUu  seindcaudus,  slightly  enlarged: 

tr,f  transverse  proeess  of  vertebra ;  A.,  acetabulum. 


02V  CKBTAHV  I<IMPKT8    ATTD  chitons  from   TRB  DBEP  WATKB9 
OFF  TBUB  EA8TEBIV  COAST  OF  TKB  UIOTBB  STATES. 

By  Vf.  H.  DAIil^ 

I  have  received  from  Professor  Verrill  certain  limpets  or  patelliform 
shells  and  chitons  collected  under  his  supervision  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  New  England  in  deep  water  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission parties  in  1881,  with  his  kind  permission  to  describe  them. 
Though  without  particular  beauty  and  of  small  size,  the  hope  that  these 
specimens  would  prove  of  interest  has  not  been  disappointed. 

Limi)et8  are  generally  shore  or  shallow  water  moUusksj  the  connection 
of  certain  peculiarities  of  structure  in  them  with  their  geographical 
distribution,  and  the  progressive  development  indicated  by  the  char- 
acters of  different  genera,  have  already  been  the  subject  of  comment  by 
me.* 

*  Sci.  Resulte  of  the  Expl.  of  Alaska,  I,  art.  U,  pp.  41-43,  1876. 
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The  forms  of  lowest  organization  and  least  specialized  characters 
among  those  already  known  are  those  which  inhabit  the  deeper  water; 
hence  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  features  of  much  interest  would 
be  exhibited  by  the  few  specimens  which  had  just  been  brought  up 
from  much  greater  depths  than  any  from  which  limpets  had  hitherto 
been  obtained. 

The  examination  was  rendered  more  complete  by  the  possession  of 
additional  specimens  which  are  contained  in  the  deep-sea  collection  from 
the  Antilles  made  by  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Bartlett,  U.  S.  N./on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blake. 
These  aflForded  valuable  confirmation  of  impressions  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  material  obtained  from  Professor  Verriil. 

Some  of  the  specimens  obtained  are  of  unusual  interest  as  showing  a 
combination  of  characters  which  has  heretofore  been  unknown  in  an- 
imals of  the  same  order.  While  the  shells  present  few  salient  features, 
the  soft  parts  show  extraordinary  and  unexpected  characters.  They 
ate  divided  into  repreeentatives  of  the  orders  Rhiphidoglossaj  Docoglossay 
and  PoJyplaciphora.  The  JDocoglossa  comprised  representatives  of  both 
the  suborders  Abranchiata  and  Heterobranchiataj  but  all  somewhat 
atiomalous  in  their  characters.  It  is  in  the  first-mentioned  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  richest  results  were  obtained,  since  it  appears  necessary 
to  separate  the  three  species  obtained  into  two  genera,  representing 
each  a  family,  which  differs  by  apparently  sound  characters  from  any 
hitherto  known,  and  which  it  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  describe 
as  new. 

Almost  all  the  species  appear  to  be  blind. 

Order  RHIPHIDOGLOSSA. 

Family  COCCULINID^  Dall. 

Shell  patelliform,  not  nacreous,  symmetrical,  with  an  entire  non-sinu- 
ated  margin,  and  a  posteriorly  inclined  apex  with  a  deciduous  spiral 
nucleus.  Muscular  impression  horseshoe-shaped,  interrupted  over  the 
head. 

Animal  with  a  prominent  head  and  muzzle,  two  tentacles  as  in  Lepe- 
tidce  ;  gill  single,  plumose,  asymmetrical,  resembling  that  of  AcnuBidcBy 
extending  between  the  under  surface  of  the  mantle  and  the  foot  (from 
a  point  above  and  behind  the  head)  backward  on  the  right  side,  attached 
only  at  its  base.  Anus  anterior,  opening  above  and  bebind  the  head. 
Mantle  margin  plain;  sides  and  margin  of  the  foot  without  papillae 
or  ornamental  processes  excepting  two  filaments,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line,  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot-disk  behind.  Badula 
with  a  small  or  moderate  rhachidian  tooth  (in  the  known  species),  three 
inconspicaous  laterals  with  denticulate  cusps  and  a  fourth  dentate, 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus  81 26  April  84,  1 8  Sa, 
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larger  outer  lateral  ;*  nnciui  numerous  (50-150),  similar,  hooked  at  the 
tip,  those  of  each  lateral  series  spnoging  from  a  common  base. 
1 


Formula: 


m  (1+3-3+1)  m 


This  family  diflFers  from  its  nearest  described  allies  (the  Fissurellidw) 
in  its  single  asymmetrical  gill,  in  the  absence  of  appendages  to  the 
sides  of  the  foot  or  on  the  mantle  edge^  and  in  its  patelliform,  unfissured, 
unsinuated,  and  wholly  external  shell. 

From  the  succeeding  family,  Addisoniidcdj  it  is  separated  by  its  sym- 
metry, the  character  of  the  gills,  and  by  its  dentition.  By  its  dentition 
it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Parmophorus  or  Scutmy  if  figures  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  (and  much  resembles  some  species  of  Helicina)^  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  very  few  species  of  Fissurellidw^  have  been  figured 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  known.  The  other  chjiracters,  how- 
ever, forbid  its  incorporation  with  the  Fissurellidw  as  they  conflict  in 
nearly  every  important  feature  with  the  definition  appropriate  to  that 
family. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  Propilidium  might  be  incorporated  in  this 
family,  but  an  examination  of  the  available  data  relative  to  that  genus 
indicates  that  it  belongs  rather  in  the  Fissurellidce^  where  it,  appar- 
ently, represents  an  imperforate  Puncturellu. 

Genus  Oocculina  DalL 

Animal  blind;  shell  colorless,  with  radiating  and  concentric  sculpture j 
for  other  characters  see  diagnosis  of  family, 

Cocculina  Rathbtmi,  n.  b. 

Shell  depressed,. white,  thin,  with  sides  nearly  parallel  and  their  slopes 
lightly  flattened,  and  with  ends  similarly  broadly  rounded ;  sculpture 
of  faint  closely  (but  irregularly)  set  grooves  radiating  from  a  smooth 
apex  (which  has  originally  a  subspiral  nucleus)  and  crossed  by  concentric 
growth  lines,  which  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  different  individuals ; 
faint  yellowish  areas  seem  to  indicate  a  thin,  very  closely  adherent 
epidermis ;  apex  prominent,  more  or  less  incurved  and  slightly  laterally 
compressed,  usually  showing  a  scar  where  the  embryonic  nucleus  was 
attached;  inside  polished  or  smooth ;  length  11.0;  width  6.5;  altitude 
2.75™"*,     Another  dead  specimen  is  three  times  larger. 

Soft  parts:  Foot  ovate,  thin,  not  very  high,  somewhat  pointed  behind ; 
mantle  margin  moderately  wide  with  a  thickened  plain  border;  behind, 
on  each  side  of  the  '*  tail,''  between  the  mantle  and  foot,  is  one  cj'Undrical 
blunt  filament;  sinus  above  the  head  and  neck  quite  deep;  gill  exactly 
as  in  Acmwaj  .^^mall,  hardly  projecting  out  of  the  sinus;  head  large,  end  of 
muzzle  semilunate,  with  a  strongly  marked  margin ;  in  the  midst  of  this 
flat  lunate  area  is  a  rounded  papillose  spaee  surrounding  the  mouth;  this 

*  Much  a8  iu  Scutus  as  figured  by  Gray,  Guide^  p.  1G3. 
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organ,  if  furnished  with  jaws  at  all,  has  them  of  such  soft  and  cuticulai' 
consistency  as  to  show  neither  under  the  knife  nor  under  an  ordinary 
dissecting  microscope,  but  it  appeared  to  be  without  jaws;  tentacles 
moderate,  subcylindrical ;  eyes  none ;  course  of  the  intestine  much,  as 
in  Patella^  but  shorter. 

Dentition. — Rhachidian  tooth  squarish,  rounded  in  front,  nearly  flat, 
about  as  long  as  the  two  inner  laterals ;  inner  three  laterals  slender, 
with  small  denticulate  cusps,  outer  or  third  usually  a  little  longer  than 
the  others,  but  the  proi)ortions  slightly  different  in  the  less  mature  part 
of  the  radula;  fourth  or  major  lateral  about  twice  a«  long  as  the  others 
and  slightly  broader  than  the  rhachidian  tooth,  rather  strongly  cnsped, 
the  cusp  notched  into  five  or  six  denticles,  and  the  shaft  somewhat 
curved,  the  shaft  and  cusp  translucent;  uncini  numerous  (100  or  more), 
slender,  slightly  twisted  and  hooked,  united  on  each  side  on  a  single 
continuous  base,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the  radula 
between  the  uncini. 

J^a&teaf.— Station  937  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  1881. 
This  is  102  miles  S.  by  E.  J  E.,  by  compass,  from  Gay  Head  Light, 
Martha's  Vineyard.  The  bottom  temperature  being  40^.5  F.,  and  that 
of  the  surface  72o.O  F.  The  same  species  was  obtained  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  dredgers  on  the  steamer  Blake,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander J.  E.  Bartlett,  commanding,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Alex.  Agassiz,  on  hard  bottom  (temperature 44^.5  F.),  at  station  288,  in  399 
fathoms,  oft'  Barbadoes ;  and  off  Martinique,  in  502 J  fathoms  sand  and 
ooze,  at  station  195,  bottom  temperature  41^.0  F.,  the  surface  in  both 
cases  being  about  80^.0  F.  I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  species  after 
Mr.  E.  Eathbun,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

Cocculina  Beanii,  n.  s. 

Shell  elevated,  white,  thin,  resembling  in  sculpture  and  general  fea- 
tures the  last  species,  except  in  the  following  particulars :  The  form  of 
the'  base  is  about  as  in  G,  Bathbunij  but  the  profile  differs  widely,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  slopes  of  the  present  species,  instead  of  being 
subequal  and  nearly  similar,  are  unequal,  the  anterior  being  considerably 
the  longer,  roundly  and  conspicuously  arched ;  the  posterior  slope  is 
about  half  as  long  as  the  other  and  deeply  concavely  excavated ;  this 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  apex,  instead  of  being  depressed  and 
nearly  central,  is  elevated,  subposterior  and  much  incurved ;  like  that  of 
the  previous  species  it  bears  a  scar  where  the  (probably  spiral)  embry- 
onic shell  was  attached ;  the  sculpture  resembles  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  being  stronger  and  more  cancellated  in  some  specimens  and 
nearly  obsolete  in  others.  The  very  young  show  proportionally  stronger 
sculpture,  even  slightly  spinous  at  the  intersections  in  some  specimens. 
The  surface  is  generally  partly  eroded,  probably  from  the  same  action, 
as  that  which  so  rapidly  reduces  dead  shells  and  corals  to  a  species  of 
gray  ooze  in  the  deep  sea.  There  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  epidermis 
in  this  species.    Length  8.0;  breadth  5.0;  height  4.0™". 
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Soft  parts  in  general  as  in  the  last  species,  except  that  the  head  and 
muzzle  are  much  elongated,  the  sinus  behind  the  head  deep  5  gill  longer 
and  larger  than  in  C,  Rathbuniy  projecting  out  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head ;  tentacles  longer  and  foot  shorter  proportionally  than  in  C.  Rath- 
huni;  the  mantle  margin  is  much  puckered,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  alcohol ;  the  margination,  which  forms  a  semilunar  area  at  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  in  the  preceding  species,  in  C.  Beanii  is  interrupted  be- 
fore the  papillose  area  which  here  distinctly  forms  the  end  of  the  muz- 
zle, the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  two  lappets,  one  on  each  side, 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  foot. 
There  appears  to  be  no  jaw. 

Dentition. — In  this  species  the  bands  of  uncini  are  proportionally 
longer  and  wider  and  the  rhachidian  tooth  smaller  than  in  the  preceding. 
The  rhachidian  tooth  is  small,  with  a  tridentate  cusp  and  bifurcate  base  5 
it  is  about  half  as  long  as  and  hardly  wider  than  the  first  three  laterals; 
the  latter  are  elongate,  slender,  with  denticulate  cusps,  the  outer  is 
rather  the  shorter  in  the  mature  part  of  the  radula ;  the  major  lateral 
is  longer,  with  a  more  slender  shaft  than  in  G.  Bathhuni,  and  a  propor- 
tionally larger,  very  concave  cusp  with  seven  or  eight  denticulations; 
the  banded  uncini  are  singly  broader  than  in  C.  Rathbuni,  and  collect- 
ively about  one-half  longer. 

Habitat— StSitiou  871,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  lat.  40°  02'  54"  N., 
Ion.  70O  23' 40"  W.,in  115  fathoms  muddy  sand ;  station  894,  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission,  lat.  39^  53'  N.,  Ion.  70^  58'  30"  W.,  365  fathoms  mud  and 
gravel,  both  in  1880;  station  947,  312  fathoms  sandy  mud,  bottom  tem- 
perature 440  F. ;  station  949,  79 J  miles  south  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in 
100  fathoms  yellow  mud,  bottom  temperature  52^.0,  surface  660.O  F.; 
station  997, 335  fathoms,  yellow  mud,  bottom  temperature  40^  F. ;  these 
la«t  in  1881  (Verrill);  and  from  the  same  localities  as  C.  Rathbuni  in  the 
West  Indies  (Agassiz),  with  the  additional  locality  of  station  264,  416 
fathoms  gray  ooze,  off  Grenada,  bottom  temperature  42^.5  F.*  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. ' 

Family  ADDISONIID  JU  Dall. 

Shell  asymmetrical,  porcellanons,  somewhat  like  CapulacmcBa  Sars. 

Soft  parts  much  as  in  the  last  family,  but  strongly  asymmetrical, 
with  an  enormously  developed  lateral  series  of  separately  inserted  gill- 
laminaB,  like  those  of  PatellidWj  and  without  filamentary  appendages  of 
any  kind.  Badula  with  a  large  simple  rhachidian  tooth  with,  on  each 
side,  two  large  simple  transverse  laterals,  followed  by  two  minute  ones, 
and  a  large  outer  lateral  with  a  strong  tridentate  cusp,  outside  of  which 

•This  is,  perhaps,  the  sheU  referred  to  under  the  name  of  "Acmcea  rubella^  Fabr." 
VerriU,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Ill,  p.  391,  dredged  (dead)  at  station  894,  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  1880,  oflf  the  8.  E.  coast  of  New  England,  in  39^  53'  N.,  7(P  58'  30" 
W.,  in  365  fathoms. 
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is  a  single  scale-like  flat  nncinas,  bearing  an  elongated  thickened  ndge, 
but  no  cusp. 

^^^^-^^^^   1  (^  +  2  +  2^2+^)1- 

This  family  might  be  incorporated  with  the  last  were  it  not  for  the 
differences  in  the  branchise  and  in  its  dentition.  These  latter  are  of 
great  weight.  The  dentition  of  Addiaonia  is  like  nothing  known  in  the 
whole  group  of  Rhiphidoglossaj  but,  while  it  recalls  the  dentitign  of  the 
Chitonidce  in  some  features,  has  a  decidedly  Docoglossate  aspect.  Per- 
haps the  most  rational  hypothesis  is  that  this  group  bears  to  the  pre- 
ceding family  much  such  a  relation  as  in  Fulmonata  is  borne  by  the 
Cyolotacea  of  Troschel  toward  the  Cyclostomacea.  Indeed,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  radula  of  Cocculina  Rathbuni  to  that  of  some  of  the  species 
of  Helidna  figured  by  Troschel  is  quite  remarkable.  This  family  con- 
tains, so  far  as  known,  but  one  genus. 

^  Genus  Addisonia*  Dall. 

Shell  ovate,  subconical,  strongly  asymmetrical,  porcellanous,  thin; 
with  a  blunt  apex  curved  backward,  downward,  and  to  the  left,  without 
an  epidermis ;  with  an  unthickened,  simple,  entire  margin  j  pedal  mus- 
cular impression  horseshoe-shaped,  interrupted  in  front.  Soft  parts: 
head  provided  with  two  tentacles  without  eyes  or  eye  tubercles  5  muz- 
zle plain,  simple;  foot  thin,  orbicular,  without  lateral  or  posterior  tuber- 
cles, processes,  or  fringes ;  mantle  edge  simple,  thickened ;  gill  composed 
of  leaflets  as  in  Fatetta,  the  series  starting  on  the  right  behind  the  head 
and  continued  within  the  mantle  edge  backward,  the  body  of  the  animal 
being  asymmetrically  placed  with  regard  to  the  aperture  of  the  shell  to 
afford  room  for  the  enormous  series  of  branchial  leaflets ;  anus  opening 
behind  and  above  the  head  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and 
indicated  by  a  small  papilla. 

Eadula:  See  description  of  the  family. 

Type  and  only  species  yet  known. 

Addisonia  paradoxa,  n.  s. 

Shell  ovate,  thin,  whitish;  apex  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  an 
embryonic  tip  (perhaps  spiral)  had  fallen  and  been  replaced  by  a  pecu- 
liarly blunt  ovate  apex,  which  in  the  young  shell  is  nearly  marginal  pos- 
terior and  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  but  in  the  adult  is  considerably 
within  the  margin,  curved  downward  and  backward,  and  much  more 
asymmetrical;  sculpture  of  faint  grooves  i*adiating  from  the  (smooth) 
apex  and  reticulated  by  the  stronger  concentric  lines  of  growth,  beside 
which  the  extremely  inflated  arch  of  the  back  is  somewhat  obscurely 

*  In  honor  of  Prof.  Addison  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College  and  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  whose  surname  has  already  been  applied  to  more  than  one  group  of  in- 
vertebrates. 
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concentrically  waved;  over  the  sculpture  the  shell  has  a  polished  ap- 
pearance; margins  thin,  sharp;  interior  smooth,  somewhat  polished; 
the  scar  of  the  pedal  muscle  narrow,  a  considerable  distance  within  the 
margin,  the  anterior  ends  of  the  scar  enlarged,  hooked  backward  on 
their  inner  edges ;  these  ends  connected  by  a  line  broadly  arched  for- 
ward and  marking  the  attachment  of  the  mantle  to  the  shell  over  the 
head.  Soft  parts  whitish,  dotted  with  fine  purple  dots ;  mantle  edge 
thickened,  smooth ;  muscular  base  of  the  foot  nearly  orbicular,  extremely 
thin  and  delicate,  not  high ;  muzzle  short,  plain,  withe  iit  any  strongly 
defined  margination,  with  the  end  finely  papillose  and  a  littlepuckered; 
mouth  small,  furnished  with  two  lateral  pads  covered  by  a  cartilaginous 
thin  coat  which  completely  dissolves  in  liquor  potassw^  and  hence  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  jaw,  though  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  buccal 
plates  in  other  genera;  head  moderate,  not  much  produced,  broader 
than  long,  extended  laterally  into  a  single  rather  short  and  stout  tent- 
acle on  each  side;  tentacles  showing  slight  transverse  ridges  (due  to 
contraction?)  destitute  of  any  basal  elbow  or  tubercle,  such  as  bears  the 
eye  in  allied  groups,  and  with  no  appearance  of  any  organ  of  vision  oy 
bulbus,  whatever.  Behind  the  head  a  thickened  ridge,  containing  a  laige 
vessel,  takes  origin  and  passes  backward  around  the  right  mantle  edge, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  posterior  median  line;  from  this  ridge  depend 
fifty  or  sixty  branchial  leaflets  resembling  those  of  Patella,  and  not  like 
those  of  Acmaea  or  the  Fissurellidw ;  these  leaflets  are  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  gradually  diminish  posteriorly; 
they  are  slightly  inclined  outward ;  the  anal  papilla  is  very  inconspicu- 
ous, opening  between  the  line  of  the  branchia  and  the  head,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  head;  the  intestine  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  PateU 
lidw,  and  coiled  in  much  the  same  way  through  the  very  large  greenish 
hepatic  mass;  this  surrounds  the  ovary,  wliich  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  back  in  about  its  center,  and  in  this  individual  was  crowded  with 
eggs  already  in  various  stages  of  segmentation  and  of  about  the  size 
and  general  api)earance  of  those  of  Acmcea  patina.  The  ovary  appeared 
to  be  a  single  simple  sac- like  body  of  irregular  contour  as  in  Acmcea  ; 
no  crop  was  noticed  and  the  stomach  seemed  of  very  moderate  size. 

Since  bat  one  specimen  was  available  the  observations  were  more  or 
less  imperfect,  especially  since  the  internal  parts  were  somewhat  soft- 
ened. To  obviate  the  extreme  contraction  caused  by  alcohol,  the  speci- 
men was  placed  in  water  with  the  result  that  it  almost  immediately 
swelled  and  became  covered  with  an  immense  quantity  of  very  slimy 
mucus,  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  handle,  being  so  slippery, 
and  it  had  to  be  replaced  in  alcohol  again  to  harden  before  the  exam- 
ination could  proceed.  The  edge  of  the  mantle  is  marginated  with  a 
rather  broad  thickened  baud,  apparently  without  papillae  or  other  ap- 
pendages of  any  kind.  The  space  occupied  by  the  branchise  is  so  large 
that  the  remainder  of  the  animal  is  forced  a  good  deal  to  the  left  in  the 
aperture  of  the  sheU. 
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The  radula  has  a  large  flat,  ovate  central  tooth  with  a  thickened  an- 
terior edge  but  no  marked  cusp ;  on  each  side  of  this  two  rhomboidal 
flat  laterals  with  a  similarly  thickened  anterior  margin,  the  inner  is  the 
larger  and  the  outer  somewhat  more  rounded  in  form;  close  to  this  are 
two  minute  narrow  laterals  with  small  cusps,  hidden  partly  under  the 
cusps  of  the  next  or  major  lateral,  for  which  reason  they  cannot  well  be 
made  out  until  the  radula  is  partly  torn  apart  or  broken  up;  these  two 
little  laterals  are  the  most  anterior  of  the  transverse  series,  which  has  a 
form  like  a  very  transverse  M ;  the  major  lateral  has  strong  Docoglos- 
sate  features,  being  set  on  a  flat  plate  whose  posterior  inner  and  anterior 
outer  corners  are  thickened  and  raised  into  the  likeness  of  a  pseudo- 
cusp,  the  true  shaft  of  the  tooth  being  very  short  and  terminating  in  a 
strong  tridentate  pellucid  cusp;  the  outer  tooth  is  a  squarish,  plate-like 
uncinus,  exactly  as  in  some  chitons,  with  a  thickened  longitudinal  ridge 
near  the  inner  margin. 

Length  of  shell  about  10.0;  width  7.5^  and  altitude  4.0"". 

Dredged  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  1881  at  stations 
923, 940,  and  950  in  96, 130,  and  69  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  75  miles 
S.  and  W.  from  Martha's  Vineyard.  Bottom  temperature  52°,  which 
belongs  to  the  warmer  bottom  area.  This  very  remarkable  form  would 
have  been  called  a  "  synthetic  type''  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.  The  shell 
at  once  recalls  Capulacmcea  (=  Pilidium  Midd.),  which,  however,  is  dis- 
tinctively TjBuioglossate  in  dentition.  The  details  of  the  branchial 
leaves  resemble  those  in  Patella^  the  position  of  the  branchiae  and  the 
foim  of  the  head  resemble  Acmceay  the  smooth  thick  mantle  margin  and 
absence  of  eyes  are  characters  found  in  LepetidcB.  Some  features  in  the 
dentition  recall  ChitonidWj  and  others  Cocculinidw.  The  position  of  the 
animal  in  its  shell  is  as  in  the  Rhiphidoglossa  universally. 

Kothing  of  the  kind  has  been  recognized  in  the  collection  made  by 
Messrs.  Sigsbee  and  Bartlett,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Antilles,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz,  on  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blake,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  this 
may  be  a  rather  more  northern  form,  though  found  in  the  warm  area. 

Order  DOCOGLOSSA. 
Suborder  ABRANCHIATA. 
Animal  destitute  of  external  branchise.    Embryonic  shell  spiral. 
Family  LEPETID^E  Gray. 

LepetidcB  (Gray)  DaU.  Ann.  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  vii,  pp.  286-291,  April. 

Subfamily  LEPETINJE. 

Animal  without  eyes,  without  lateral  teeth,  with  a  rhachidian  tooth, 
and  erect  uncini;  muzzle  with  an  entire  margin,  which  is  extended  back- 
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ward  into  a  tentacle-like  filament  on  each  side;  shell  patelliform,  with 
a  subspiral  nucleus,  which  is  generally  lost  in  early  life,  the  permanent 
tip  being  erect  or  anteriorly  directed.    Typical  genus  Lepeta  Gray. 

Subfamily  LEPETELLIN^  u. 

Shell  and  soft  parts  as  in  LepetidoSj  except  that  it  has  distinct  eyes 
and  is  provided  with  true  lateral  teeth  and  also  with  scale-shaped 
uncini.    Typical  genus  Lepetella  Verrill. 

Grenus  Lepetella  Verrill. 

Lepetella  VerrUl,  Am.  Joarn.  Sci.  xx,  p.  396,  Nov.  1880. 

Type  Lepetella  tubicola  Verrill  1.  c,  also  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iii,  p. 
375,  Jan.  1881. 

JSalntat — In  two  to  four  hundred  fathoms  of  the  SE.  coast  of  New 
England  (stations  869  and  894,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1880)  in  old 
tubes  of  Hyalinceda  artifex  V.    (Coast  of  Norway  in  deep  water,  Sarsf ) 

Professor  Verrill  has  well  described  this  little  shell  in  the  articles 
referred  to,  as  well  as  its  dentition,  which  he  calls  Taenioglossate.  It  is 
indeed  so  in  one  sense,  though  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  belonging 

to  the  order  Tcenioglossay  which  has  a  formula  ^.o?  while  the  formula  of 

Lepetella  is  ^  /»>.i>\"j7  the  essential  difference  being  that  all  Tcenioglossa 

have  on  each  side  of  the  rhachidian  tooth  three  laterals  and  no  uncini, 
while  Lepetella  has  two  laterals  and  an  uncinus. 

The  specimens  examined  by  me  were  dry  or  from  deterioration  of  the 
alcohol  had  become  quite  soft,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  I  could  not 
detect  the  eyes  seen  by  Professor  Verrill  so  distinctly  in  the  fresh  and 
living  animal.*  So  far  as  the  external  features  could  be  determined 
there  was  no  difference  between  them  and  thg^e  exhibited  by  Lepeta  or 
Cryptobranchia.  The  dentition  is  remarkable,  both  in  relative  number 
of  teeth  and  in  presenting  the  only  instance  of  a  well-developed,  distinct, 
scale-like  (chitonoid)  uncinus  yet  known  in  the  order.  In  fact,  the  radula 
has  throughout  distinctly  Chiton-like  features,  and  bears  additional  tes- 
timony, if  such  were  needed,  to  the  acuteness  of  Troschel  in  combining 
(dental  characters  only  being  considered)  both  chitons  and  limi)ets  in 
one  dental  order.  The  external  form  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  its 
peculiar  habitat;  other  specimens  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  be  found 
clinging  to  some  flat  surface  and  of  normal  shape.  It  seems  to  be  a 
northern  form,  and  -does  not  occur  in  the  Blake  collections. 


*  I  have,  however,  no  doabt  of  their  existence.  A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffireys 
Btates  that  a  small  limpet  like  Lepeta^  but  with  eyes,  has  been  dredged  otf  the  coast  of 
Norway  by  Prof.  G.  O.  Sars,  which  may  probably  prove  to  be  Lepetella. 
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Suborder  PROTEOBRANCHIATA. 
Animal  with  external  branchisB.    Embryonic  shell  conicaL 

Family  ACM^IDuE. 
Gill  plumose,  cervical. 

Genus  Scutellina  Gray. 

SciitelUna  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  108  =  Scutella  Broderip,  not  Lamarck.    Type  8.  orenu- 
lata  Broderip. 

The  animal  of  the  typical  species  of  Scutellina  is  unknown;  according 
to  Arthur  Adams,  that  of  a  closely-allied  species  {8.  fermgiiiea)  resem- 
bles Acmasa  i\x  its  externals,  except  that  the  shell  is  pure  white,  with 
promiueutly  reticulated  sculpture,  and  the  apex  is  prominent,  pointed, 
and  very  anteriorly  situated.  Mr.^  Adams  distinctly  states  that  the 
animal  has  eyes,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  genus  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  a  good  one. 

A  specimen  was  recently  obtained,  with  the  dried  animal  (from  some 
West  Indian  corals),  of  a  species  which  is  also  represented  in  the  Blake 
collection,  and  which  would  probably  be  referred,  from  the  shell  charac- 
ters alone,  to  Scutellina^  though  it  differs  from  the  received  diagnosis  of 
that  genus  in  having  a  blunt,  subcentral,  erect  apex,  much  like  ordinary 
Acmaeas.  An  examination  of  the  soft  parts  showed,  however,  wide 
differences  from  any  described  genus,  necessitating  the  estabhshment 
of  a  new  one  for  its  reception. 

Grenus  Pectinodonta  Dall. 

Shell  resembling  Scutellina,  with  a  blunt,  subcentral  apex.  Soft 
parts  resembling  Acmway  except  in  the  following  details:  Animal  blind, 
with  the  front  part  of  the  head  between  the  tentacles  and  above  the 
mn2zie  much  produced  upward  and  forward,  extending  considerably 
further  forward  than  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  Muzzle  marginated,  with 
lappets  at  the  outer  corners.  Jaw  thin,  translucent.  Gill  exactly  as  in 
Aemcea;  sides  of  foot  and  mantle-edge  simi)le,  nearly  smooth.  Denti- 
tion ()7i.i\q5  teeth  large,  with  transverse  pectinated  or  denticulate 

cusps,  like  those  of  the  large  lateral  teeth  of  some  Tectibranchs  or 
Nudibranchs. 

Pectinodonta  arcuata  n.  s. 

Shell  white,  elongate-ovate,  moderately  elevated,  with  a  blunt,  pol- 
ished apex,  on  which  in  young  specimens  remain  traces  of  the  disk-like, 
chalky,  embryonic  shell;  the  slopes  from  the  apex  to  the  ends  both  con- 
vexly  arched,  margin  simple  or  slightly  denticulated  by  the  radiating 
sculpture;  within  polished;  scars  as  in  Aemcea;  epidermis  none;  sculp- 
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ture  externally  of  fine,  uniform,  rounded,  closely-set  threads,  radiating 
from  near  the  apex  to  the  margin,  and  reticulated  by  the  fine,  rather 
prominent,  regular,  concentric  ridges  of  growth,  both  ridges  and  threads 
averaging  near  the  margin  about  three  and  a  half  to  the  millimeter. 
Lon.  from  end  to  end,  14.5™™;  from  apex  to  anterior  end,  5.5™™;  lat. 
10.0™™;  alt  5.5™™. 

Habitat. — ^West  Indies;  St.  Thomas,  in  coral;  Santa  Lueia,  station 
215,  in  226  fathoms,  Blake  expedition. 

The  examination  of  a  well-preserved  specimen  showed  that  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  formed  a  semilunar  area  with  a  distinctly -marked  margin 
and  lappets  at  the  posterior  corners.  In  the  middle  of  this  flat  and 
nearly  smooth  area  is  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  a  small  circular  papillose 
area.  The  jaw  is  thin  and  translucent,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
contraction  on  the  drying  up  of  the  soft  parts.  The  radnla  contains 
about  175  series  of  teeth,  which  are  large,  with  strong  cusps,  which  are 
turned  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  radula  and  strongly  denticulate. 
The  denticulate  part,  as  in  most  Docogloasa,  is  nearly  black,  the  anterior 
denticles  are  larger,  the  posterior  nine  subequal  in  size,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  denticles  is  twelve;  the  whole  tooth  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  coarse  curry-comb,  and  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  a  con- 
solidation of  the  normal  three  Docoglossal  laterals  rather  than  the 
suppression  of  all  but  one  and  the  modification  of  that  one. 

The  protrusion  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  head  is  very  peculiar  and 
remarkable;  the  foot  is  rather  short  for  the  size  of  the  shell;  otherwise 
the  features  are  those  of  AcmoMij  in  general.  The  gill  is  rather  large 
and  exactly  as  in  Acmcea, 

The  number  of  teeth  is  the  smallest  known  in  any  limpet,  and  none 
of  the  same  shape  have  been  recorded  in  the  order.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  Scutellina^  when  investigated,  will  prove  to  have  very  similar 
dentition.* 

CHITONID^. 

Gtenus  Chjetopleuka  (Shuttleworth)  Cpr. 
Chcetapleura  ajpiculata  Say. 

Habitat — Station  938,  United  States  Fish  Commission,  1881,  being 
100  miles  SE.  by  E.  i  E.  (magnetic)  from  G^y  Head  Light,  Martha's 
Vineyard.  The  depth  was  210  fathoms,  green  sand  and  mud,  the  bottom 
temperature  40^.5,  the  surface  72o.O  P. 

In  these  researches  only  two  specimens  of  Chitonidas  were  obtained, 
and  these  are  not  of  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  deeps.  These  speci- 
men were  young,  but  did  not  differ  fix)m  young  ones  of  the  same  species 
ftom  shallow  water.    There  have  been  found  in  depths  of  100  fetlioms 

*  I  should  be  most  thankful  for  a  dried  or  alcoholic  specimen  of  the  soft  portBof  the 
typical  species  of  Scutellina  {8,  orenulata  Broderip). 
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or  less  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  Kew  England,  and  northward, 
two  other  tolerably  common  chitons,  one  of  them  Trachydcrmon  alhus 
Liun6,  which  does  not  go  to  great  depths,  as  far  as  known,  either  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.  In  Alaska  it  is  abundant  from  low- water  to  100 
fathoms.  The  other,  Leptochiton  cancellatm  Sowerby,  occurs  off  the 
British  Possessions,  and  may  reach  a  depth  of  300  fathoms.  Rarer 
species,  which  may  be  found  in  deep  water,  are  Leptochiton  alveolus 
Sars  (150  fathoms  Gulf  of  Miiine);  Hanleyia  mendicaria  Mighels  and 
Adams ;  H,  debilh  Gray  (to  300  fathoms) ;  and  H.  tropicalis  Dall,  from 
southern  waters  (Sand  Key,  128  fathoms). 

The  greatest  depth  from  which  chitons  have  been  reported  is  1,006 
fathoms,  at  which  the  Leptochiton  Belknapi  Dall,  was  obtained  in  the 
North  Pacific.  It  has  since  turned  up  from  Kerguelen  in  the  Challen- 
ger collections,  and,  perhaps,  may  eventually  be  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GBNEEA. 

The  slender  side  teeth  of  Lepeta  are  distinguished  from  true  laterals 
by  not  being  situated  on  the  central  longitudinal  area  of  the  radula. 
By  their  form  alone  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
teeth  which  are  truly  laterals,  like  the  inner  laterals  of  Lepefella. 

Since  1869  (when  I  revised  the  classification  of  the  Lepetidce  and,  some- 
what later,  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong),  little  by  little  informa- 
tion has  been  coming  in  which  fills  the  gaps  then  known  to  exist  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  order.  It  is  now  possible  to  review  more  nuderstand- 
iugly  the  relations  of  the  dentition  of  the  different  groups.  It  would 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  dentition  of  Lepeta  and  Lepetella  differed 
very  widely^  but  more  reflection  diminishes  the  apparent  divergencies. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  in  Lq>eta  cwca  the  large  rhachidian  tooth 
really  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  six  laterals  characteristic  of 
Acmceaj  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  G.  O.  Sars*  figures  the  lat- 
eral cusps  of  the  rhachidian  tooth  in  Pilidium  fulvum  as  accessory  rather 
than  inherent  parts  of  that  tooth,  a  view  (I  find  on  reference  to  them) 
supported  in  part  by  my  own  original  drawings,  and  a  condition  which, 
though  not  universal  nor  necessary,  may  yet  be  characteristic  of  some 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  individual  or  of  the  radula ;  or  perhaps 
of  some  individuals  merely,  while  in  others  the  consolidation  goes  so 
far  that  the  sutures  (as  in  the  bony  structures  of  higher  animals)  are 
obliterated.  In  that  case  the  rhachidian  tooth  of  Lepetella  would  rep- 
n  sent  the  consolidation  of  the  two  inner  laterals  merely,  if  the  number 
*  six  be  taken  as  typical,  which,  from  its  universality  elsewhere  in  the 
order,  we  may  reasonably  assume  to  be  the  case.  This  is  the  typical 
number  in  the  Tamioglossa  to  which  (as  Professor  Yerrill  indicates  in 
his  description)  the  radula  of  Lepetella  is  in  some  respects  analogous; 
though  the  Twnioglosaa  have  no  uncini.    In  the  same  way,  as  has  before 

*Moll.  Reg.  Arct.  Norveg.  tab.  II,  fig.  13. 
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been  pointed  out,  the  single  large  dentate  laterals  of  Fectinodonta  may 
represent,  in  the  other  division  of  the  order,  each  a  consolidation  of  the 
three  typical  laterals  of  Acmcea. 

The  name  Onychoglossa  has  been  used  by  G.  O.  Sars  (1878)  to  denominate 
the  same  group  and  as  indicative  of  the  same  characters  as  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Docoglossa  (Troschel,  1861),  as  revised  by  me  eight  years 
previously.  I  do  not  see  any  especial  gain  which  might  result  to  science 
from  substituting  the  newer  for  the  older  name. 

The  relations  of  the  groups  may  be  expressed  somewhat  as  follows : 

Order  DOCOGLOSSA. 

Shell  wholly  external,  dish-shaped,  with  apex  anteriorly  directed; 
animal  with  two  short  tentacles,  a  non-extensible  muzzle;  branchiae 
external  or  none ;  renal  and  anal  apertures  situated  above  the  neck, 
between  body  and  mantle  edge;  no  copulatory  or  external  genital 
organs ;  mouth  provided  with  a  horny  jaw  and  long  radula  with  pecu- 
liar teeth ;  dental  formula  not  exceeding  ^  ;  metamorphosis  of 
the  embryo  taking  place  in  the  egg,  which  is  fertilized  in  the  ovary. 

Suborder  ABRANCHIATA. 

Animal  without  external  branchia3.    Embryonic  shell  spiral. 

Family  LEPETID^. 

Subfamily  Lepetincc,  Without  eyes;  with  a  marginated  muzzle  ex- 
tended into  (on  each  side)  a  tentacular  process.    Uncini  erect.    Dental 


iQ,eta  Gray  I  ^^i«'^«-«-(1 
i  CryptobrancH 


Lepeta  s.  s.  (  +  Filidium  Forbes  non  Middendorf). 
hia  Middendorf. 
Subfamily  Lepetellince.     With  eyes;  other  soft  parts  as  in  Lepeta, 

Uncinus  scale-like.    Dental  formula  -_  _  —  -  (  ^  =  ^  .q^,  qm  )• 

1  (z*^)  1  \        1  (o+o)  ly 

Lepetella  Verrill. 

Suborder  PROTEOBRANCHIATA. 

Animal  with  external  branchiae.    Embryonic  shell  conical. 

Family  AQ^MIDM. 

With  a  plumose  cervical  branchia ;  with  or  without  a  branchial  cordon; 
muzzle  frilled ;  no  rhachidian  tooth. 
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A.  Without  a  cordon. 
A.  Muzzle  with  lappets. 
a.  Blind. 

Pectinodonta  Dall.    - T  t  = ^ ^. 

b.  With  eyes. 
Scutellina  Gray.    Typical  species  not  yet  examined. 

B.  Without  muzzle  lappets. 
0 


Colliaella 


Collisella  Dall,  s.  s. 
Colliaellina  Dall. 


1  (2-1-1-2)  1 
0 
2(2-l-l-2)2' 


B.  With  an  interrupted  cordon ;  no  lappets. 
0 


ZoUia{Gmj)CpT.    j^-jTi-g)^ 


C.  With  complete  cordon ;  no  lappets. 
Scurria  Gray  (not  Cpr.).    y~^VU^1' 

Family  PATELLID^E. 

Without  a  cervical  branchia,  but  with  a  more  or  less  complete  cordon  j 
muzzle  papillose,  not  frilled,  marginated,  or  with  lappets. 

A.  Branchial  cordon  complete. 

a.  With  rhachidian  tooth;  branchial  laraellje  arborescent,  produced; 
sides  of  foot  smooth.    Andstromesm. 

Ancistromesm  Dall. 


3  (1-2-2-1)  3 

h.  Without  rhachidian  tooth;  branchial   lamellae   short,  linguiform. 

Patella, 

Patella  LinniS.    Foot  smooth,  branchial  lamellsB  subequal  all  around. 
0 
3  (1-2-2-1)  3' 
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Patinella  Dall.    Foot  with  a  scalloped  frill  interrupted  only  in  front; 
giU8  as  in  PateMa.    g^j^^p. 

JVoceZZa  Schumacher.    Foot  frilled  5  gills  very  small  in  front  5  shell  pecu- 
liar; lateral  teeth  all  bidentate.    -  ^. 

o  (.J— 1*1— J)  3 

B.  Branchial  cordon  interrupted  in  front. 
a.  Sides  of  foot  smooth.    Heldon, 

Eelcion  Montfort.    Third  laterals  posterior,  bidentate. 
Helcionisctis  DoM.    First  laterals  anterior.  _-.-—___. 

o  (J— 1*1— J)  o 

Patina  Gray.     Third  laterals  posterior,  denticulate;  shell  peculiar. 
0 

3  (1-2-2-1)  3' 

•  •••••• 

Metoptoma  Phillips.    Post-erior  edge  emarginate  or  waved. 
Fossil  in  Carboniferous  of  Great  Britain. 
January  22, 1882. 


3  (1-2-2-1)  3 


OIH  TWO  BECBIVT  ADOITIONS  TO  TflE  NORTfl  AniERICArf  BIHO- 
FAI7IVA,  BT  li.  BBIiDIIVO. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOWAT. 

1.  MotacUla  ocularis,  Swinhoe.  (Ibis,  I860,  p.  55). 

This  species,  which  is  the  common  East-Asiatic  species,  has  been 
taken  at  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  by  Mr.  Beldin^j,  who  secured  a 
single  adult  specimen  in  winter  plumage,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1882. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  straggler,  but  it  seems  incredible  that  it  could 
have  found  its  way  there  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  other  means  it 
could  have  reached  a  locality  so  far  from  its  natural  habitat,  not  being 
known. from  any  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  even  in 
Alaska,  although  specimens  have  been  obtained  at  Plover  Bay,  Liberia. 
In  eastern  Asia  it  occurs  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Amoy,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Swinhoe. 

This  species  much  resembles  M.  alba  of  Europe,  having  like  it  a  gray 
back,  but  diftering  in  having  a  large  white  patch  covering  both  rows 
of  wing-coverts,  and  in  having  a  distinct  post-ocular  streak  of  black, 
running  into  the  black  of  the  occiput. 

2.  Dendroeca  vieilloti  bryanti,  Ridgway. 

{Dendraica  vieilloti  var.  hnjantl  Ridgw.  Am.  Nat.,  vii,  1873,  p.  606;  B.  B.  &  R.; 
Hist.  N.Am.  B.,  i,  1874,  p.  218.— Dendrccccr  titilloti  Salvin  &  Godman,  Biol 
Centr.-Am.  Ave8,  i,  1879, 125,  port.) 

This  species,  described  originally  from  Yucatan,  Honduras,  and  Ma- 
zatlan^  was  found  to  be  quite  common  at  La  Paz,  in  January,  1882,  by 
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Mr.  Belding.  He  sends  two  specimens,  an  adult  male  and  female,  which 
agree  closely  with  Mazatlan  examples.  These  western  specimens  all 
difier  appreciably  from  eastern  ones  (from  Yucatan  and  Honduras)  in 
the  darker  shade  of  chestnut  on  the  head  and  in  some  other  less  im- 
portant charact-ers,  but  until  I  have  seen  more  specimens  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  separate  them. 

Tht>  group  to  which  this  species  belongs  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one 
on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  variation  with  locality.  A  recent 
examination  of  a  large  series  of  specimens  from  various  localities 
strongly  suggests  the  probability  of  the  existence  in  Middle  America 
and  the  West  Indies  of  but  a  single  species  of  "Golden  Warbler '^  be- 
sides D,  cestivaj  but  this  broken  up  into  numerous  local  races  more 
or  less  distinct  from  one  another.  According  to  this  view,  D.  petechia^ 
D.  capitalist  and  other  West  Indian  race.^,  1>.  aureola^  of  the  Galapa- 
gos, D.  tieilloti,  and  the  present  bird  would  all  represent  merely  local 
variations  of  a  single  species,  the  difference  being  appreciable  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  in  fully  adult  males,  and  consisting  in  the  varying  amount 
of  rufous  on  the  head  and  under  parts.  So  far  as  the  material  in  the 
National  Museum  collection  is  concerned,  the  distinctions  between  the 
present  bird  and  the  true  D.  vieillotij  pointed  out  in  the  descriptions 
above  cited,  hold  good,  and  I  must  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least, 
beg  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman  (in  Biol. 
Gentr.-Am.  lives,  i,  p.  125)  that  D.  hryanti  cannot  be  separated  from  D. 
vieilloii, 

S3nTHSONiAN  INSTITUTION,  March  10, 1882. 


THC  TAXONOMORTIC  HBIiATIOIVS  AWD  OBOORAPKICAIi  l^ISTRI- 
BUTIORT  OF  TUE  MEillBEHS  OF  THE  8WORO-FISH  FAJVlltY, 
XIPHIID^. 

By  O.  BROWN  OOODE. 

The  following  essay  toward  a  reformulation  of  the  characters  by 
which  the  members  of  the  sword-fish  family  are  classified  is  the  outcome 
of  a  systematic  study  of  this  group  of  fishes,  a  detailed  statement  of 
which,  together  with  an  account  of  the  sword-fisheries  of  the  world, 
are  given  in  full  in  a  forthcoming  report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. The  views  <^  the  writer  having  been  somewhat  modified  since 
reading  the  proof-sheets  of  the  report  just  referred  to,  the  portion  re- 
lating to  the  classification  of  the  group  has  been  rearranged  and  is  here 
presented.  The  views  of  Dr.  Lutken,  of  the  Zoological  Museum,  Copen- 
hagen, as  expressed  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "  Spolia  Atlantica'',  have 
received  a  careful  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  these  notes,  and 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  adopted. 

As  Dr.  Liitken  has  pointed  out,  the  genus  Xiphia^,  to  which  the  com- 
mon sword-fish  belongs,  cannot,  as  has  hitherto  been  customary,  be  re- 
garded as  the  central  type  of  the  family,  but  must  be  considered  an 
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» 
aberrant  or  divergent  type ;  the  round-billed  species,  provided  with  ven- 
tral fins,  especially  those  of  the  genus  HistiophoruSj  being  the  most 
typical  and  representative  of  the  group.* 

Eepresentatives  of  all  the  genera  of  the  sword-fish  family  occurring 
in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  the  writer  has  had  opportunities 
of  studying  and  formulating  by  means  comparison,  certain  structural 
characters  never  before  expressed. 

Description  op  the  famh.y  Xiphiid^. 
Family  XIPHIED^,  Agassiz. 

XiphioideSy  Agassiz,  Recberches  sur  lee  PoissoDS  Fossiles,  v,  1843,  p.  89. — Bleeker, 

Ennm.  Sp.  Pise.  ia^9,  p.  62, 
Xiphiidcef  GCnther,  Catalogne  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Musenm,  ii,  1860,  p.  511 ; 

Fische  des  Sttdsee,  i,  1873-5,  p.  105;  Study  of  Fishes,  1880,  p.  431.— Giix, 

Arrangement  of  the  Families  of  Fishes,  1872,  p.  8  (name  only). — Day,  Fishes 

of  India,  i,  1876,  p.  198. 

Diagnosis  of  family. 

Scombroid  fishes,  with  elongate,  compressed  bodies,  covered  with 
elongate  scale-like  scutes  (Tetrapturirue)  or  naked  {Xiphiinw).  Pre- 
maxillaries  with  nasal  and  vomerine  bones  produced  in  a  long  spear- 
like snout,  immovably  articulated  with  the  prenasal  and  maxillary. 
Teeth  rudimentary  (Tetrapturince)  or  absent  (Xiphiinw),  Kasal  bone 
cellular  at  its  base.  Yentrals  rudimentary  (Tetrapturinw)^  or  absent 
(Xiphiino}).  A  single  dorsal,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
body  in  young,  persistent  (ffistiophorus)  or  subpersistent,  divided  in 
middle  with  age  [Tetrapturus)^  or  becoming  with  age  subdivided  into 
two  short  dorsals  {Xiphiinw).  A  similar  rudimeutation  of  anal  fin  in 
both  subfamilies.  Preopercular  spine  present  in  young  (Xiphiinw),  or 
parietal  and  preopercular  spines  (Tetrapturinw),  disappearing  with  age. 
Seven  branchiostegals.  Pseudo-branchiae  present.  Branchiae  cancel- 
lated or  reticulated.  Air-bladder  present,  i^WxiloX^A- (Tetrapturus  and 
Histiophorus  (?)),  or  simple  (Xiphiinw).  Intestine  short,  not  sinuous 
(Tetrapturinw),  or  long,  sinuous  (Xiphiinw).  Gall-bladder  free,  hanging 
at  some  distance  from  the  liver.  Articular  processes  developed  from 
the  parapophyses.  # 

Synopsis  of  subfamilies. 
Ventrals  present :  skin  with  scutes :  snout  rounded :  caudal  keels  double. 

TETRAPTURIX.E,  Gill. 

Yentrals  absent:  skin  scaleless:  snout  flat :  caudal  keel  single.. Xiphiinje,  Swainson. 

•  1875,  LCtken,  Chr. 

Om  rundntebides  Svaerdfiske,  saerligt  om  Hiatiophorus  orienialis,  Schl.  <  Vidensk. 
MeddeL  Naturhist.  Foren.  Kjobenhayn,  1876,  pp.  1-2H-1-5. 
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DBSCBIPTIONS  of  the  SUBFAMILY  TETBAPTUBINJS  AND  THE  OENEBA 

Tetbaptubus  and  Histiophobus. 

Subfamily  TETBAPTURINJE,  GUI. 

TetrapiMHnce,  Gill,  in  Bep.  U:  S.  F.  C.  i,  1873,  p.  787;  Cat.  Fish.  E  C^oast  N.  A.  1873,  p. 
9  (name  only;  no  description). 

Diagnosis  of  svbfamily, 

Xiphiid  fishes,  with  bodies  much  compressed,  covered  with  elongate, 
scale-like  scutes.  Sword  somewhat  flattened,  but  rounded  at  edges, 
spear-like.  Tooth-like  granulations  upon  the  jaws.  Pelvic  arch  pres- 
ent Ventrals  reduced  to  a  single  ray.  Dorsal  fin  single  {Histiophorus) 
.or  in  two  portions,  but  little  remote,  separated  by  aborted  section  (Te^rap- 
turus).  Preopercular  spine  absent  (but  probably  present  in  young). 
Two  keels  upon  each  side  of  caudal  peduncle.  Ultimate  dorsal  and 
anal  rays  suctorial.  Air-bladder  very  large,  sacculated,  consisting  of 
numerous  separate  divisions.  Intestine  short,  straight.  Two  genera, 
Histiophorus  and  Tetrapturus. 

Synopsis  of  genera. 

Dorsal  fin  single,  high,  sail-like:  ventral  rays  two  or  three HiaHophoruSy  Lac^pMe. 

Dorsal  fin  double^  Xtp^ia«-like :  ventral  rays  one Teirapturvs,  Bafinesqae. 

Genus  Tetrapturus  Eafinesque. 

TetrapivruSy  Bapinesque,  Caratteri,  etc.,  1810,  p.  54,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 
Teirapteru4,  Aoassiz,  Poiss.  Foss.  v,  1843. 

Diagnosis  of  genus. 

Xiphiid,  tetrapturine  fishes,  with  body  much  compressed.  Two  dor- 
sal and  two  anal  fins  in  adult  state;  single  dorsal  and  anal  in  immature 
ages.  Tooth-like  asperities  on  palatines  and  lower  jaw.  Body  covered 
with  cultriform  scale-like  scutes,  under  epidermis.  Dorsal  rays  much 
more  numerous  than  in  Xiphias,  less  so  than  in  Histiophorus.  Ventrals 
rudimentary,  consisting  of  one  pair  of  very  elongate,  flattened  rays. 
Vertebrae  25  (T.  belone).  Pyloric  c»ca  very  numerous.  Intestine  short, 
nearly  straight. 

Habitat. — ^Mediterranean,  tropical  and  subtropical  Atlantic. 

1.  Tetraptarus  imperator  (Schneider),  Goode. 

Xiphiaa  imperator,  Schneider,  Bloch's  Syst.  Ichth.  1801,  p.  93,  pi.  xxi  (poor 
figure),  founded  on  Dnhamel,  iii,  p.  333,  pi.  xxvi,  fig.  2. 

Tetrapturus  Mane,  Bafinesque,  Caratteri  Animali  e  pianti  della  Sicilia,  IdlO, 
p.  54,  pi.  i,  tig.  1.— CuviER,  B^gne  Animal,  2d  ed.  1829,  ii,p.201.— CuviER 
&,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1831,  p.  280,  pis.  ccxxvii  (skeleton), 
coxxviii  (adult  fish). — Bonaparte,  Catologo  Metodico,  1846,  p.  80. 

Tetrapterua  belone,  Aoassiz,  Poissons  Fossiles,  1843,  v,  p.  89,  tab.  E.  (fine  figure 
of  skeleton). 

Tetraplerurua  belone,  Bonaparte. 

Histiophorus  belone,  GCnther,  Cat.  Fish  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  1860,  p.  513. 

Skeponopodus  typus,  Nardo,  Isis,  1833,  Heft  iv,  p.  417  (Adriatic). 

Proc.  Kat.  Mus  81 27  April  3ff,  1 88a, 
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This  species  appears  to  be  limited  to  tbe  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  not  noticed  by  Linnjeus,  or  indeed  by  any  of  the  binomial  writers 
before  Schneider.  In  his  ])03thamoas  edition  of  the  writings  of  Bloch^ 
the  latter  has  made  reference  to  a  figure  and  description  in  Duhamel, 
and  has  given  to  a  fish,  which  he  figures  in  i)late  xxi  of  this  work, 
the  name  Xiphias  imperator.  This  name  was  rejected  by  Cuvier  (R^gne 
Animal,  L  c),  and  has  not  been  reeognized  by  later  writers.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  Schneider  has,  perhaps  unintentionally,  yet  quite  in- 
telligibly, expressed  the  principal  differential  characters  of  Tetrapturus. 
By  "dorso  scabro^  he  covers  the  question  of  the  scales;  by  "carina 
caudali  nulla"  he  refers  to  the  absence  of  the  single  caudal  carina  of 
XiphiaSy  while  by  figure  and  by  implication  in  his  description  he  admits 
the  presence  of  ventral  fins.  His  figure,  though  bad,  is  as  gdbd  as  most 
of  the  old  figures  of  Xiphias — that  of  Lacepede  for  example. 

T.  imperator  is  said  to  attain  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  the 
weight  of  150  pounds.  It  has  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Messina 
with  the  harpoon,  but  according  to  Rafinesque  is  very  rarely  seen  on 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  then  only  in  autumn,  when  it  is  following  the 
dolphin  and  flying-fish,  upon  which  it  feedi^.  It  is  ordinarily  seen  in 
pairs,  male  and  female  together,  and  they  are  taken  often  in  the  nets 
together.  Its  flesh  is  whit«  but  not  particularly  well  flavored.  At 
Messina  it  is  called  ^^Aguglia  imperiale^  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  1.  c). 

2.  Tetrapturus  iodicus,  Cuvier  &  ValeDciennes. 

Tcirapturua  tfidictw,  Cuv.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1831,  p.  286  (on  figuro 
belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks). 

A  species  founded  on  a  figure  of  a  specimen  obtained  in  Sumatra 
communicated  bj^  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  Broussonet,  who  refers  to  it  at 
the  end  of  his  "Memoire  sur  le  Volier^.* 

The  description  is  worthless.  It  is  stated  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes 
that  this  fish  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  male  of  HisUaphorus  gladiuSy 
but  that  it  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  Tetrapturm  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, though  with  a  longer  beak. 

The  notes  accompanying  the  figure  state  that  it  attains  the  length  of 
nine  feet  and  the  weight  of  200  pounds,  and  was  known  to  the  Malays 
by  the  name  ^^Joo-hoo^. 

Gtinther  regards  it  as  perhaps  synonymous  with  T.  Heracheliiy  Gray.t 

3.  Tetraptnras  Herschelii,  Gray. 

Tetrapturus  Heracheliif  Gray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1838,  p.  313,  pi.  x. — LOtkek,  ll.c 
Bistiophorus  Herachelii,  GCnther,  1.  c. 

This  species  was  described  from  a  specimen  eleven  feet  long  obtained 
at  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1837.    The  description  is  repro- 

*  Hist,  do  TAcad.  dee  Sciences,  Paris,  1786,  pp.  45(M55. 
t  Gttnther,  1.  c.  p.  513,  sub.  Rietiophorus  HerscheUi, 
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duced  in  the  appendix,  and  the  plate  is  also  here  presented.  The  type 
of  T.  Herschelii  is  in  the  British  Musenm.  The  United  States  National 
Museum  has  some  fine  skins,  apparently  of  this  species,  brought  from 
Mauritius  by  Col.  Nicholas  Pike,  United  States  consul.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  species  may  be  the  same  with  T.  indicusj 
Cuv.  &  Val.,  just  described,  there  being  little  probability  that  there 
are  two  species  in  waters  so  close  as  those  of  Sumatra  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

4.  Tetraptarus  Oeorgii,  Lowe. 

Tetrapturus  Georgii^  LoWE,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  vili,  1840,  p.  36:  Trans.  Zool.  Soc. 
•  iii,  1849,  p.  3  (reprint  of  first).— GOnthkb,  op.  cit.  p.  512,  foot-note.— LOt- 

KENy  II.  0. 

This  species  known  at  Madeira  as  ^^Peito^y  was  described  by  Lowe 
thus  briefly:  "I  am  enabled  to  state  that  it  forms  a  new  and  very  dis- 
tinct species  of  Tetrapturu^  Kaf.,  differing  from  T.  belone  Baf.,  as  de- 
scribed by, MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  especially  in  having  the 
pectoral  fins  proportionately  twice  as  long,  and  the  body  clothed  with 
large  scales  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  character." 

Liitken  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  the  two  species  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  just  discussed,  as  well  as  witli  the  two  Cubian  species.  It 
should  surely  be  carefully  compared  with  the  latter. 

5.  Tetraptarus  albidus,  Poey. 

Tetrapturus  albidue,  Poet,  Mem.  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  ii,  1858,  p.  837,  pi.  xv,  fig.  1; 
pi.  xvl,  figs.  2-13;  pi.  xvii,  figs.  1,  5,  6-9,  10-11,  26 :  lb.  p.  858:  Rep.  Fis. 
Nat.  Cuba,  ii,  1868,  p.  380.— Gill,  Cat.  Fish  E.  Coast  N.  A.  1873,  p.  24.— 
LCtken,  11.  0. 

6.  Tetraptarus  ampins,  Poey. 

Tetrapturus  amplus,  Poey,  op.  cit.  p.  243,  pi.  xv,  fig.  2^  pi.  xvi,  figs.  12-25;  Rep. 
Fis.  Nat.  Cuba,  ii,  1868,  p.  380.— LCtken,  U.  c. 

These  two  species  are  described  by  Poey  from  Cuba,  and  one  of  them, 
T.  albidtiSj  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Liitken  is  disposed  to  consider  them  both  identical  with  the  T.  indicus 
type,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  this  procedure 
as  for  merging  the  Sail-fishes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  as  has 
been  persistently  done  by  all  writers  on  ichthyology. 

7.  Tetraptarus  brevirostrls  (GUntber  &  Playfair),  Liitken. 

^^Hiatwpharus  hrevtroatuSj  GCxther  &  Playfair,  Fishes  of  Zanzibar,  1866,  pp. 

53,  145,  figure."— Day,  Fishes  of  India,  1876,  p.  199,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  3. 
Tetrapturus  brevirostriSf  LCtken,  11.  c. 
Hisiiaphorus,  ICnox,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Institute,  ii,  1870,  pp.  13-16,  fig.  1. 

This  species,  the  habitat  of  which  is  given  by  Day  as  "t  East  coast  of 
Afirica,  seas  of  India,  perhaps  New  Zealand'',  is  referred  by  Liitken  to 
the  same  species  with  T.  indictts  and  T.  Herschelii.  Day  considers  it 
closely  allied  to  Tetrapturus  Leasoniij  Oanestrini. 
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8.  Tetraptnrns  Lessbnli,  Canestrini. 

Tetrapteru8  Lessonii,  CANESTRna,  Arch.  Zool.  1861,  i,  p.  259,  pi.  vii.^LCTKEN, 
11.  c— Day,  U.  c. 

This  species,  described  by  Canestrini  from  the  Mediterranean,  is  re- 
ferred by  Liitken  to  the  general  cosmopolitan  type,  of  which  T.  indictis 
and  T.  Herschelii  are  the  representatives. 

Descriptiye  notes  on  the  American  speab-fish,  Tetraptubus 

ALBIDUS. 

The  following  description  was  drawn  up  from  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
spear-fish  taken  at  Block  Island,  B.  I.,  in  1875: 

A  male  fish  of  2,150™"  (84.646  inches),  ordinary  size. 

Body  elongated,  nape  elevated,  bringing  the  greatest  height  over  the 
operculum  (10.27  inches).  At  the  point  of  the  pectoral  the  height  is 
nine-elevenths  of  that  at  the  operculum  (8.4  inches),  and  is  contained 
about  10  times  in  total  length. 

The  head  firom  extremity  of  lower  jaw  is  contained  in  the  total  length 
4  times  (21.161  inches).  The  eye  is  situated  midway  between  ox)erculum 
margin  and  tip  of  lower  jaw.  The  length  of  the  bill  beyond  lower  jaw 
equals  greatest  height  of  head.  Palatines  with  a  narrow  band  of  rough 
denticulations.  Asperities  on  the  lower  jaw.  Bill  extremely  hard,  esi)e- 
cially  at  its  extremity;  its  form  is  depressed,  its  edges  rounded,  its  height 
greater  than  half  its  width.  Preoperculum  situated  far  back;  com- 
mences midway  between  the  eye  and  the  opercular  margin.  The  other 
opercular  bones  are  not  visible  in  fresh  specimen. 

Lateral  line  marked  by  a  series  of  minute  apertures  on  a  continuous 
band,  connected  at  the  top  of  operculum;  continues  backward  in  a 
straight  line  for  a  short  distance,  then  bends  downward  and  reaches  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  at  the  point  ot  the  i)ectoral.  Scales  bony, 
linear,  absent  from  the  head,  except  on  the  cheeks.  Those  of  lateral 
line  not  pierced.    All  the  scales  covered  by  epidermis. 

Br.  7;  D.  3,  39-6;  A.  2, 13-6;  P.  19;  V.  1,  4;  C.  12. 

All  the  rays  osseous,  not  articulated ;  those  indicated  as  osseous  are 
only  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  is  not  free.  The  others  are  flattened  towards  the  extremity  and 
frayed  at  the  ends.  The  two  first  anal  and  three  first  dorsal  rays  are 
ossified  to  each  other  and  upon  the  ray  behind  them,  so  that  they  appear 
to  sight  and  touch  as  if  only  a  single  ray.  Dissection  shows  that  the 
first  dorsal  is  very  stnall  (20"") ;  second,  2J  times  as  high  (50*^);  third, 
115"";  the  fourth  twice,  as  long.  The  same  in  anal.  First,  30""; 
second,  70"";  third  like  fourth  dorsal  in  form.  These  fins  are  for  the 
most  part  hidden  in  the  furrows,  and  their  last  rays  are  extremely  shorty 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  them  bare  by  dissection. 

First  ray  of  second  dorsal  and  second  anal  flat  and  striated;  these 
fins  are  crenated.  The  fourth  of  first  dorsal  and  third  of  first  anal 
touch  the  summits  of  the  fins,  which  are  slightly  rounded. 
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First  ray  of  pectoral  very  strong  and  prolonged  to  the  extremity ;  8 
last  Bbort,  forming  the  subbrachial  dilation. 

Ventral  api>ears  at  first  sight  a  single  ray,  but  dissection  shows  5,  the 
3  first  anchylosed.  They  ai*e  received  in  a  furrow,  which  extends  to 
the  anus. 

Caudal  stiff;  bifurcation  making  angle  of  72°  from  middle  of  the  two 
caudal  crests  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  and,  neglecting  points,  80o. 

Origin  of  first  dorsal  above  preopercle,  its  height  surpassing  by  one- 
sixth  the  height  of  the  body  beneath  it. 

Pectoral  one-eighth  length  of  body  from  point  of  lower  jaw,  ^ 

First  anal  lower  than  dorsal. 

I'he  two  others  are  small  and  opposite.  The  second  dorsal  a  little 
farther  back,  a  little  higher,  and  a  little  more  "6chaucr6e''. 

Color. — Pronounced  deep  blue  above,  a  little  lighter  on  the  flanks, 
passing  into  white  below.  Fins  intense  blue;  second  anal  and  outside 
of  i)ectoral  lighter.  First  dorsal  with  rounded  spots,  more  intense,  of 
same  color.    Iris  clear  blue ;  cornea  blackish. 

Four  gills  of  double  structure  and  an  accessory,  reticulated  as  in 
Xiphids. 

Pylorus  attached  high  up  and  has  great  longitudinal  folds ;  also  the 
duodenum,  which  is  swollen  and  receives,  by  two  openings,  the  secre- 
tions of  the  compact  and  glandulous  mass  which  covers  it. 

Intestine  slender,  with  two  short  convolutions,  embracing  in  its  last 
the  spleen. 

Swim-bladder  cellulous,  showing  great  puffs,  which  extend  far  behind 
the  anus. 

A  second  specimen,  the  measurements  of  which  are  given  below  (B), 
suggested  the  following  notes : 

Top  of  head  and  body,  upper  lobe  of  caudal  fin,  and  caudal  cartilage 
bluish  black.  Belly  and  throat  white.  Cheeks  and  opercular  blackish, 
covered  with  a  pearly  sheen.  The  black  hue  of  the  back  shades  into 
the  white  of  the  belly  through  an  insensible  gradation  of  lines,  the 
mo^  prominent  of  which  are  rich  purplish  brown  and  light  smoky  gray. 
The  belly  and  the  sides  are  pearly  up  to  the  lateral  line.  The  boundary 
between  the  colors  of  the  back  and  the  belly  is  indicated  by  an  indis- 
tinct line,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  base  of  the  rostrum  over  the 
top  of  the  orbit  and  the  operculum,  then  descending  across  the  lateral 
line  at  a  point  above  the  middle  of  the  pectoral  fin ;  it  then  rises  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  above  the  lateral  line,  which  it  meets  again  at  the  tail,  the 
distance  between  them  being  the  greatest  over  the  anal  fin.  The  lower 
lobe  of  the  caudal  is  blackish,  with  a  pearly  sheen.  The  ventrals  and 
second  dorsal  fins  ai^e  blue-black.  The  anterior  rays  of  the  first  dorsal 
are*  also  blue-black,  the  membrane  being  light  bluish  purple,  irregu- 
larly spotted  with  circular  dots  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  first  anal  is  deep  bluish  purple  at  its  extremity,  but  on 
its  basal  half  bright  pearly  white.    The  inner  surface  of  the  pectoral  is 
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bluish  purple,  brightest  in  the  axil ;  its  outer  surface  is  blackish,  though 
completely  covered  with  a  pearly  sheen. 

The  ventrals,  first  dorsal,  and  first  anal,  when  not  erected,  are  com- 
pletely hidden  in  grooves.  The  second  dorsal  and  second  anal  are  not 
so  hidden.  The  pectorals  are  flat,  closely  clinging  to  the  sides  when 
not  in  motion ;  their  base  received  into  a  depression  in  the  side  of  the 
fish. 

The  lanceolate  scales  may  be  seen  through  the  epidermis,  giving  a 
reticulated  appearance  to  sides  of  the  fish. 

The  second  dorsal  and  the  second  anal  have  broad,  flattened,  ultimate 
rays,  which  adhere  closely  to  the  body  of  the  fish. 

MeasurementB. 


Current  namber  of  specimen 

Locality New  Bedford, 

Maa8.,Jaly. 
25, 1875. 


Wood's  HoU, 
l^M.,  1875. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Extreme  leni^h  

LeDf^h  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Body: 


Greatest  height. 


Height  at  ventrals  .'. 

Head: 

Greatest  lencth 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  intf^rorbital  area  

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  bill 

Length  of  operculum   

Length  of  upper  jaw  to  commissure  of  laws 

Lengtb  of  lower  jaw  to  commissure  of  Jaws  . 

Distance  from  siiout  to  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Greatest  height 

Height  at  first  spine 

Height  at  second  spine 

Height  at  third  spine 

Height  at  fourth  spine : 

Height  at  fifth  spine 

Height  at  sixth  spine 

Height  at  seventh  spine 

Height  at  eighth  spiue  

Heiglit  at  ninth  spine 

Heigh t  at  tenth  spine 

Height  at  eleventh  spine. 

Height  at  twelfth  spme 

Height  at  thirteenth  spine 

Height  at  fourteenth  spine 

Anal: 

Distance  ftom  snout 

Length  of  base 

Height  at  first  spine  . 


Height  at  second  spine. 
Height  at  third  spine  . . 


Height  at  fourth  spine . 

Height  at  fifth  spine 

Height  at  sixth  spine 

Height  at  seventh  spine 

Height  at  eighth  spine , 

Height  at  ninth  spine 

Height  at  tenth  spine 

Height  at  eleventn  spine  . . . 
Height  of  fin  above  sheath. 


8a  00 
70.50 

0.00 
9.00 

27.00 
5.00 
4.25 

17.50 


aoo 


17.50 
2.00 


26.00 
40.00 


11.50 

11.75 

11.00 

10.75 

10.50 

0.00 

7  25 

5.00 

6.75 

4.50 

8.50 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

40.00 

15.00 

7.50 

7.50 

6w75 

6.00 

5.50 

2.75 

.80 

.50 

'.85 

.25 

.10 


*  To  vertical  from  upper  caudal  lobe.  tOver  vent, 

t  At  origin  of  dorsal.  §  Beyond  tip  of  lower  jaw. 

U  "Length  of  anal  groove.'^ 


aw 


11.  sot 
aoo: 


2a  75 

•r;;;; 

'l9.» 

12.23$ 


22.75 
10.  U 


2.M 

28.M 
S7.00 
1125 


54.00 
10.  SSI 


T.» 
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Measurements — Continued. 


Current  nninbcr  of  specimen. 
Locality 


B. 


Xew  Bedford,  Wood's  Holl, 
M«Aa.,  July,  Mass.,  1875. 
25, 1875. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Csndal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Distance  between  lobe  tips 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length * 

Ventral: 

Distsnce  from  snout - 

Limgth  of  groove  firom  base  of  ventrals  to  rent. 

Dotsal 

Anal. 


Caudal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 

Weight,  Arrased  (pounds) . 
Komber  of  Tertebne: 

Dorsal 

Caudo-lumbar 


2.00 
16.00 


28.50 
14.75 


10.00 
40+6 
11+6 

6+4-H+5 

18 

1 

66i 

11 
13 


24.25 

29.00 
13.50 

30.50 
]a50 
39+6 
14+6 


ao 

1 


Genus  Hisiioplwrus  Lac6pfede. 

<^l8tiophoru8,  LAC^piDE,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  iii,  1803,  p.  374.- 
<C,ffi9tiopharu8f  CuviER  &  Valencienneh,  Hist.  Nat.  Poise,  viii,  1833,  291. 
<^Hi8tiophoru8f  GCnther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mns.  ii,  1860,  p.  512. 
Notistium,  Hermann,  Observ.  Zool,  1804,  p.  305. 

,  Diagnosis  of  genus, 

Xiphiid,  tetrapturine  fishes,  with  body  slender  and  very  much  com- 
pressed. Dorsal  single  (though  the  last  few  rays  are  nearly  abortive), 
retaining  the  character  of  extreme  youth,  which  is  lost  in  Xiphias  and 
Tetrapturusj  and  very  lofty.  Vertebrae  24  {H.  indicus).  Anal  fin  double. 
Numerous  tooth-like  asperities  on  the  jaws.  Body  covered  with  elon- 
gate scales.  Dorsal  rays,  being  unaborted,  very  numerous.  Ventrals 
consisting  each  of  two  or  three  elongate  rays.  Intestine  short,  nearly 
straight,  with  two  foldings.  A  single  species  in  the  United  States, 
HisHaphorus  americanuSy  Cuvier. 

9.  Histiopliorua  gladius  (Broassonet),  Lac^pMe. 

Scomber  gladius^  Broussonet,  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  1786,  p.  454,  pi.  x. 

<^Scomh€r  gladiu8f  Bloch,  Ichthyology,  pi.  cccxlv:  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss. 

<^l8tiophont9  gladina,  Lac^p^de,  **iii,  pp.  374-5",  2d  ed.  8°,  1819,  p.  542. 

Mi8tiophoru8  gladius^  GOnther,  1.  c.  p.  513. — Qiix,  11.  c. 

<Z«pAta«  veliferf  Schneider,  1.  c.  p.  93. 

Histiophorue  indicus,  Cuv.  &,  Val.  1.  c.  p.  293,  pi.  cozxix. 

This  species,  described  first  by  Broussonet  from  specimens  brought 
from  the  Indies — "la  mer  des  Indes^ — by  Banks, has  usually  been  con- 
sidered, perhaps  rightly,  by  lat^r  authors  to  be  identical  with  the  Ameri- 
can form. 
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10.  HistiophoruB  ameilcftnufl,  Cnvier  &  ValeDciennes. 

Guebuou  brcisUiensibus,  Marcgrave,  Hist.  Brasil.  1648. 
<^Scomber  gladiuSy  Bloch,  1.  c. 

<^Hi8fiophoru8  gladiiiSf  authors. —  ' 

Hisiiophorus  americanu8f  Cuv.  «fc  Val.  1.  c.  p.  303. 
Skeponopodus  guebuou,  Nardo,  Ibis,  Heft  iv,  p.  416. 

The  history  of  this  species  is  given  below.  Liitken  follows  the  generab 
lead  in  identifying  this  with  H,  gladius. 

11.  Hifltiophonia  oxientalis,  TemmiDck  &  Schlegel. 

HUtiophorua  oritntaliaf  Temm.  &  Schleg.  Fauna  Japonca,  Pisces,  1842,  p.  103, 
pi.  Iv  (specimen  7  feet  long,  from  Japan). — GCnther,  op.  cit.  p.  514. — 
LDtken,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  Foren.  1875,  p.  1,  pi.  i  (specimen  7  feet  1^  inches 
long,  from  Singapore). 

In  his  first  paper  on  the  Sword-fishes  Liitken,  though  doubtfnl,  seemed 
inclined  to  consider  this  a  distinct  species.  In  "Spolia  Atlantica^ 
he  speaks  of  two  species  of  HistiophoruSj  but  I  am  unable  to  decide 
whether  it  is  this  or  H.  gracilirostris  which  he  regards  as  well  separated 
from  H.  gladim.  Speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  this  fish  in  the  seas  of 
Japan,  Temminck  and  Schlegel  remark  that  itd  Japanese  name  is  ^'He- 
rivo";  that  it  is  occasionally  taken  in  autumn  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Japan  during  the  progress  of  the  tunny  fishery,  and  that  its  flesh  is 
much  esteemed. 

12.  Histiophonis  immaculatus,  RUppelL 

Histiophorua  immaculatu8f  RCppell,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  iii,  1835,  p.  187  (abstract): 
Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ii,  p.  71,  pi.  xv:  "N.  W.  Fische,  p.  47,  taf.  xi,  fig.  3".— 
GOnther,  1.  c— LCtken,  11.  c— Day,  Fish.  India,  1876,  p.  199. 

EUppell'^  specimen  came  from  Djetta  on  the  Eed  Sea,  where  the  Arabs 
caught  it  in  a  net.  He  regards  it  as  rare  because  the  Arabs  had  no 
common  name  for  it.  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Frankfort,  and,  if  I  rightly  understand  Dr.  Liitken,  is  18  inches  long. 
Dr.  Liitken  unhesitatingly  pronounces  it  the  young  of  if.  gladius  or 
H.  orientaliSy  considering  it  to  be  slightly  older  than  the  one  figured  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  as  H.  pulchellus. 

Day  mentions  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Madras  Museum  5  feet 
9  inches  long.  This,  to  be  consistent  witn  Liitken'a  theory,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  specimen  in  which  the  colors  have  disappeared. 

13.  Hifltiophoms  pulchellua,  Cnvier  &  Valenciennes. 

Histiophoma  pulchellua,  Cuv.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1831,  p.  305,  pL 
ccxx. — GCnther,  op.  cit.  p.  514. — LCtken,  U.  c. 

Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  described  under  this  name  a  specimen  4 
inches  long  taken  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  probably  somewhere  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  by  M.  Kaynaud. 
There  were  said  to  have  been  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  size  in  the 
place  where  it  was  taken. 

Liitken  regards  it  as  the  young  of  Histiophonts  gladius.   He  uses  it  to 
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complete  the  series  of  developmeDt  betweeu  the  small  specimens  de- 
scribed by  Giinther  and  the  adult  forms. 

14.  Histiophonis  giraoUirostrls,  Cuv.  &,  VaL 

Histiopkorua  gracilirostris,  Cuv.  &.  Val.  1.  o.  p.  308  (description  of  a  snont  from 
Seychelles).— LDtken,  11.  c. 

Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  had  in  their  possession,  and  described,  a 
beak  or  spear  the  breadth  of  which  was  contained  25  to  26  times  in  its 
length,  and  the  sides  of  which  were  more  rounded  than  in  the  other 
specimens  accessible  to  them.  This  was  from  Seychelles.  Liitkeu  is 
inclined  to  admit  this  provisionally  as  a  distinct  species.  Giinther,  on 
the  other  hand,  ignores  H.  grcudlirostris,  but  regards  H.  anoipitirostris 
as  a  possibly  existing  form. 

15.  Histiophoraa  ancipltirostriB,  Cnv.  &  Val. 

HUtiophorus  andpitirostriSf  Cuv.  &  Val.  op.  cit.  p.  309. — GCnther,  op.  cit.  p. 
'  '*  512,  note. 

A  snout  (locality  unknown),  having  a  flattened  surface,  its  width  con- 
tained 19  or  20  times  in  its  length,  was  tlje  basis  of  Cuvier's  descrip- 
tion   Probably  a  species  of  Tetrapturui.  ' 

16.  Bfakaira  nigricaiiB,  Lac^p. 

Makaira  nigricans,  Lac^p^de,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  "  iv,  pp.  C88, 689,  pi.  xiii,  fig. 

3".— Cuv.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  Poise,  viii,  p.  287. 
Xipkids  makaira^  Shaw,  Zool.  iv,  Fish.  p.  104. 
MacKcera  velifera,  Cuvier,  Nonv.  Ann.  Mas.  Hist.  Nat.  1832,  p.  43,  pi.  3. — 

LCtken. 
Xiphias  velifeTy  GCnther,  op.  cit.  p.  512. 

This  species  is  undoubtedly  mythical.  Liltken  and  others  have 
pointed  out  the  error  of  arranging  it,  as  OUnther  has  done,  with  Xiphias, 
He  suggests  that  in  the  specimens  described  by  Lac^p^e  the  ventral 
rays  were  hidden  in  the  ventral  furrow,  and  unperceived.  In  this  case, 
he  remarks,  it  would  be  identical  with  Histiophorm  graciUrosiris ;  but, 
at  all  events,  whether  it  has  ventral  fins  or  not,  its  right  place  is  with 
the  subfamily  Histiophorinw, 

The  specimen  described  by  Lac^pMe  was  never  seen  by  him.  It  was 
driven  ashore  near  Rochelle,  and  his  sole  acquaintance  with  it  was 
from  a  drawing  and  decicription  given  him  by  M.  Traversay,  sousprdfet  of 
that  town.  It  seems  strange  that  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
this  description  and  so  much  discussion  has  been  held  over  its  true 
classification. 

Descriptive  notes  on  the  American  Sail-fish,  Histiophoeus 

GLADIS. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  American  species  of  Ilistiopliorm  has 
never  been  studied  by  an  ichthyologist,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  describe  it,  or  to  compare  it  carefully  with  the  similar  species 
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occurring  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  identity  of  the  two  has  been 
assumed  by  Dr.  Gunther,*  but  since  no  American  specimens  have  ever 
been  seen  by  this  authority,  I  hesitate  for  the  present  to  follow  his  lead. 

This  history  of  the  Sail-fish  in  ichthyological  literature  is  as  .follows : 

The  first  allusion  to  the  genus  occurs  in  Piso^s  "  Historia  Naturalis 
Braziliae",  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1648.  In  this  bookt  may  be  found 
an  identifiable  though  rough  figure  of  the  American  species,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  lines  of  description,  which,  though  good,  when  the 
fact  that  they  were  written  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  brought  to 
mind,  are  of  no  valup  for  critical  comparison. 

The  name  given  to  the  Brazilian  Sail-fish  by  Marcgrave,  the  talented 
young  German  who  described  the  fishes  in  the  book  referred  to,  and 
who  afterwards  sacrificed  his  life  in  exploring  the  unknown  fields  of 
American  zoology,  was  Chiebucu  hrasiliensibus.  The  use  of  the  name 
Ouebucu  is  interesting,  since  it  giv^  a  clue  to  the  derivation  of  the* 
name  "Boohoo,"  by  which  this  fish,  and  probably  the  Spear-fisbps,  are 
known  to  English-speaking  sailors  in  the  tropical  Atlantic. 

Sail-fishes  were  observed  in  the  East  Indies  by  Eenard  and  Valentijn, 
explorers  of  that  region  from  1680  to  1720,  and  by  other  eastern  voy- 
agers. No  species  of  the  genus  was,  however,  systematically  described 
until  1786,  when  a  stuffed  specimen  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  eight  feet 
long,  was  taken  to  London,  where  it  still  remains  in  the  collections  of 
the  British  Museum.  From  this  specimen  M.  Broussonet  prepared  a 
description,  giving  it  the  name  Scomber  gladius,  rightly  regarding  it  as 
a  species  allied  to  mackerel. 

In  1803  Lac4i)Me  established  the  genus  Hiatiophorus  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  species. 

When  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  published  the  eighth  volume  of  their 
Katural  History  of  Fishes  they  ignored  the  name  gladius^  which  had; 
been  given  to  the  East  Indian  fish  by  Broussonet,  redescribing  it  under 

*  Catalogae  of  the  fishes  in  the  British  Mnseum,  ii,  1860,  p.  513. 

1 1648,  Piso  and  Marcgravo. 

Historia  Naturalis  |  Brazilise,  |  Auspicio  et  Beneficio  |  Illnstrisa  |  Manrittii  Com. 
Nassau  |  illius  Provinoisd  et  Maris  snmmi  Prsefectl  Adomata :  |  In  qaa  |  Non  tantnm 
Plant®  et  Animalia,  sed  et  In-  |  digenamm  morbi,  ingenia  et  mores  describnntor  et  | 
loonibus  qongentns  illostrantor  |  (Elaborate  engraved  title-page,  upon  which  the 
preceding  inscription  is  inserted  upon  a  scroll,  the  following  upon  a  shell:)  Lvgyu 
Batauornm,  |  Apud  Franciscum  Hackium  |  et  |  Amstelodami,  |  Apud  Lud.  Elzevirium 
1648  1  pp.  (12)  122  (2)  (8)  293  (7). 

SECOND  TITLE. 

Guilielmi  Pisonis,  M.  D.  |  Lugduno-Batavi,  |  de  Medicina  Braziliensi  |  Libri  Qua- 
tuor :  I  I  De  Aere,  Aqnis  d&  Locis  |  U  De  Morbis  Endemiis.  |  III  De  Venenatis  &.  Anti- 
dotis.  I  lY  De  facultatibus  Simplicinm  |  et  Qeorgi  Marcgravi  de  Liebstad  |  Misnici 
Germani,  |  Historic  Rerum  Naturalinm  |  Brazilisd,  |  Libri  octa :  |  Quorum  |  Tres 
puores  agunt  de  plantis  |  Quartus  de  Piscibus.  |  Quintus  de  Avibus.  |  Sextus  de  Qijia- 
drupedibus  &.  Serpentibus  |  Septimus  de  Insectis.  |  Octavus  de  Ipsa  Regione,  &,  Illius 
Incolis.  I  Cum  |  Appendioe  de  Tapuyis,  et  Chilensibns  |  loannes  de  Lset,  |  Antwerp- 
ianus,  |  In  ordinem  digessit  6l  Annotationes  oddidit,  6l  varies  ab  Anotore  |  Gmissa 
suppleyit  &  iUustrayit; 
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the  name  Eistiophoru8  indicu8.  At  the  same  tiriie  they  founded  another 
species  uix)u  the  figure  in  Piso's  Natural  History  of  Brazil,  already 
mentioned.    This  they  called  Histiophorus  americanus. 

In  a  paper  printed  m  1833,  Dr.  Nardo,  of  Venice,  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  genus  allied  to  Tetrapturus  and  Xiphias,  to  be  called 
Skeponopodvs.  In  this  he  Included  the  fish  described  by  Marcgrave, 
under  the  name  Skeponopodus  gtiebucu,  and  also  a  form  observed  by  him 
in  the  Adriatic  in  1829,  which  he  called  S.  ty^pm.  I  am  not  aware  that 
ichthyologists  have  yet  learned  what  this  may  have  been.* 

From  the  time  of  Marcgrave  until  1873  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
zoologist  had  an  opportunity  to  study  a  Sail- fish  from  America,  or  even 
from  the  Atlantic,  yet  in  Gttnther's  "Catalogue"  the  name  Histw- 
phorus  americanus  is  discarded  and  the  species  of  America  is  assumed 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean. t 

GUnther  restores  Lac^pMe's  name  if.  gladius  for  the  Indian  species. 
Possibly,  indeed  probably,  this  name  will  be  found  to  include  the  Sail- 
fish  of  our  own  coast.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  desirable  to  retain 
a  separate  name.  To  unite  species  from  widely  distant  localities  with- 
out ever  having  seen  them,  is  very  disastrous  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  geographical  distribution. 

The  materials  in  the  National  Museum  consist  of  a  skeleton  and  a 
painted  plaster  ca«t  of  the  specimen  taken  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1872, 
and  a  drawing  made  of  the  same,  while  fresh,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Sail-fish  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  very 
unusual.  Marcgrave  saw  it  in  Brazil  as  early  as  1648.  Sagra  and  Poey 
mention  that  it  has  been  seen  about  Cuba,  and  Schomburgh  includes  it 
in  his  Barbados  list.  The  specimen  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  wag  taken  ofl:*  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1872,  and  given  to  Professor 
Baird  by  Mr.  Samuel  Powell,  of  Newport.  No  others  were  observed  in 
our  waters  until  March,  1878,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Neyle  Habersham, 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  two  were  taken  by  a  vessel  between  Savannah  and 
Indian  River,  Florida,  and  were  brought  to  Savannah,  where  they  at- 
tnwited  much  attention  in  the  market.  In  1873,  according  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Blackford,  a  specimen  in  a  very  mutilated  condition  was  brought  from 
Key  West  to  New  York  City. 

Description  of  the  subfamily  Xiphiin^  and  the  genus  Xiphias. 

Subfamily  XIPHIIN^,  Swainson. 

^Xiphy%n43S,  Swainson,  Nat.  Hist.  Fish.  Amphib.  Ac.  1839,  p.  239. 
'^Xiphduif  Bonaparte,  Cat.  Metod.  Pesci  Earopei,  1846,  p.  80. 
Xiphiina,  Gill,  Canadian  Naturalist,  1867,  p.  250. 

*  Isis,  1833,  Heft  iv,  pp.  415-419. 

t.Tbe  specimens  in  tbe  British  Museum  are  catalogued  as  follows : 
a.  Eight  feet  long ;  stuffed.  Indian  Ocean.  Type  of  the  species, 
6.  Seven  feet  long ;  stuffed.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

c.  Dorsal  fin.    N.  8.  Wales  (f ).   Pi-eaented  by  Dr.  G.  Bennett. 

d.  Snout;  dried. 
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Diagnosis  of  subfamily. 

Xiphiid  fishes,  with  bodies  somewhat  compressed,  scaleress,  or  in 
young  state  covered  with  rough  granulations.  Sword  flattened  hori- 
zontally. Teeth  absent.  Pectorals  sublateral.  Pelvic  arch  and  ven- 
trals  absent.  A  keel  upon  each  side  of  the  caudal  peduncle.  Air-blad- 
der simple.    Intestine  long,  sinuous.    A  single  genus,  Xiphias,  L. 

Genus  Xiphias  Artedi. 

XiphiaBf  Artedi,  Genem  Piscinm,  1738,  p.  29. 
Xiphias,  LiNX.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  x,  1758,  p.  248;  ed.  xii,  p.  432. 
Xiphias,  CuviER,  R6gne  Animal,  1817,  p.  326,  1829,  p.  200. 
Xiphias,  GCnther,  L  c. 

Diagnosis  of  genus. 

Xiphiine  fishes,  with  two  dorsal  fins  in  adult  condition,  the  continu- 
ous dorsal  of  the  young  ha\ing  become  rudimentary  in  its  median  por- 
tion. Preoperculum  spineless  in  adult,  the  large  spine  of  the  young 
disappearing  at  an  early  age.  Teeth  absent  "except  upon  the  pbaryn- 
geal  bones,  which  are  covered  with  a  villosity  of  extremely  fine  and 
minute  denticles-"  (Owen.)  !Number  of  dorsal  rays  pix)bably  variable. 
Vertebrae  26  (Steindachner).  Branchiostegals  7.  Stomach  siphonal, 
pyloric  c«ca  very  numerous.    Gall-bladder  large. 

Habitat. — ^Tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediter- 
ranean, New  Zealand,  South  Pacific,  and  South  Sea. 

A  single  species  of  tbis  genus  is  now  known,  Xiphias  gladiusy  L.  The 
species  recorded  in  Gxjnther's  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British 
Museum,  vol.  ii,  p.  512,  under  the  name  Xiphias  velifer^  if  not  mythical, 
i9  probably  a  Eistiophorus.  Lacepede's  figure  represents  it  with  two 
caudal  carina). 

17.  Xiphias  gladius,  LinnaBDs. 

Xiphias  gladius,  LiNN^Us,  Systeraa  Natnrw,  10th  ed.  1758,  i,  p.  248;  12th  ed. 
1766,  i,  p.  4;i2.    ("Habitat  in  oceano  Europae".) 

Bloch,  Ichthyologie,  i,  17b6,  pi.  Ixxvi,  p.  23.  (Habits,  from  statemcuts 
of  Chevalier  Haaiiltou.) 

Qmelin,  Linn,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  p.  1149  (includes  also  under  (B)  the  Ameri- 
can Eistiophorus.) 

Walbaum,  Artedi,  Genera  Piscinm,  1792,  p.  207. 

LACfipkDE,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  2d  ed.  8vo.  1819,  i,  p.  538,  fig.  2,  pL  24  (gro- 
tesque figure). 

Schneider,  Bloch's  Systema  Ichthyologie,  1801,  p.  93  (mentions  occur- 
rence in  Baltic). 

Shaw,  Zoology,  1804. 

Risso,  Ichthyologie  de  Nice,  1830,  p.  99  (obs.  on  habits) :  Hist.  Nat.  Eu- 
rope Meridionals,  1826-7,  iii,  p.  208. 

CuviER,  B^gue  Animal,  1  ed.  1817,  p.  326;  2d  ed.  1829,  p.  200:  Griffith's 
ed.  1834,  p.  187,  pi.  xxvu,  figs.  1,  2  (taken  from  Cuv.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat. 
Poiss.  9,  V),  Supl.  p.  349. 

ScoRESBY,  in  Edinburg  PhiL  Joum.  iii,  p.  441  (vessel  struck  by  sword- 
fish). 
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FLBMiKOy  British  Animals,  p.  220,  and  in  Brewster's  Journal,  ii,  p.  187 

(specimens  taken  in  the  Tay). 
CuviEi^  &  Valencie}?ne8,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1835,  p.  235,-  pis.  ccxxv 

(figure  of  young  of  12  to  18  inches  length),  ccxxvi  (fig.  of  adult). 
Jenyns,  British  Vertebrates,  1835,  p.  364. 
Yarrell.  History  of  British  Fishes,  1st  ed.  1836,  p.  143  (fig.  of  young); 

2d  ed.,  p.  164  (fig.  of  young). 
Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  1866,  pp.  78, 81.    (Denies  its  existence 

in  the  Western  Atlantic.) 
Wilson,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  Ichth.  p.  184,  pi.  ccii. 
Parnell,  Fishes  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  1838,  p.  55. 
Storbr,  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  1839,  p.  51 :  Memoirs 

American  Academy  of  Sciences,  1846,  p.  M7;  1853,  p.  149:  Synopsis  of 

the  Fishes  of  North  America,  1846.  p.  95:  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1867,  p.  71,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  2. 
Dekat,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  1842,  p.  Ill,  pi.  xxvi,  fig.  79. 
Lowe,  Trans.  Zoological  Society,  London,  iii,  1849,  p.  5. 
GuiCHENOT,  Exploration  Scientifique  de  TAlg^rie,  Poissons,  1851,  p.  60. 
':•      GCnther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  1860,  p.  571;  Fische  der  Siidsee,  i, 
♦    1873-5,  p.  105 ;  Study  of  Fishes,  1880,  pp.  173,  431  (cuts),  and  article 

on  Ichthyology,  Encyc.  Britannica,  vol.  xii :  Journ.  Mus.  Godeflxoy,  part 

ii,  p.  170,  figs. 
Gill,  Cat.  Fish.  E.  Coast  N.  E.  1861,  p.  38;  Canadian  Naturalist,  1865,  p. 
^*        -  250;  Cat.  Fish.  E.  Coast  N.  A.  1873,  p.  24;  and  in  Rep.  U.  S.  C.  F.  i, 

1873,  p.  802. 
PoEY,  Syn.  Piscium  Cubeusium,  ii,  1868,  p.  :^9  (Xyphias  gladius). 
Steindachner,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wieu.  1868,  p.  396  (measurement  'of  a 

Spanish  specimen). 
Hector,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Institute,  vii,  1873,  p.  246  (occurring  at 

Aukland)  (Ziphias  gladius). 
HuTTON,  Trans.  New  Zealand,  part  vii,  1873,  p.  211  (second  occ.  at  Auck- 
land). 
Cheeseman,  Trans.  New  Zealand,  part  viii,  1875,  p.  219  {Ziphias  gladiu», 

measurements  of  specimens  from  Shelly  Bay,  Auckland). 
GOODE,  Cat.  Fishes  Bermudas,  1876,  p.  45. 
GooDE  &  Bean,  Cat.  Fish.  Mass.  Bay,  1879,  p.  14. 
GiGLiOLi,  Catalogo  Esp.  Intemat.  di  Pesca.  Berlin,  1880,  p.  88. 
L*5tken,  Vid.  Selsk  Skr.  5te.  Ruckke,  naturv.  og  math.  Afd.  iii,  6,  (Spo- 

lia  Atlantica),  pp.  441,  592,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  pi.  ii,  fig.  10.*  (Notes  upon  the 

young  of  Xiphias  gladius  and  related  species.) 
Xiphias  Rofidelctiif  Lkach,  Mem.  Wemerian  Nat.  Hist.  Society  ii,  1818,  p.  58. 
Steindachner,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien.  1868,  p.  396. 
HuTTON,  Trans.  New  Zealand,  part  viii,  1873,  p.  211. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  ON  THE  SWORD  FISH,  XiPHlAS  GLADIUS. 

My  notes  fail  to  supply  the  necessary  data  for  a  full  description  of 
the  species,  and  since  the  fish  is  not  likely  by  any  one  to  be  confounded 
with  any  other,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  defer  publication  until 
this  data  can  be  supplied.  I  append  the  following  note  upon  a  small 
8i>ecimen,  and  also  partial  measurement  table  for  two  others,  one  in 
inches,  the  other  in  millimeters. 

A  specimen  taken  off  Seaconnet,  July  23, 1875.  Weight  113  pounds; 
extremity  of  sword  gone.    One  of  the  smallest  ever  seen  in  this  region. 
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Dorsal  fin  in  its  median  part  nearly  destroyed,  but  traces  of  the  groove 
and  spines  remaining. 

Color. — Above  rich  purplish  blue,  shading  into  whitish  beneath-the 
sides,  and  belly  with  a  silver^'  luster.  Fins  bluish  dark  with  silvery 
sheen,  except  dorsal.  Top  of  the  head  rich  purplish  blue^  the  color  ex- 
tending upon  the  rostrum.  Lower  side  of  rostrum  rich  brownish  pur- 
ple.   Eye  deep  blue.    No  trace  of  scales. 

Viscera. — Liver  greenish  light  brown.  Stomach  siphoual;  pyloric 
C8Bca  infinite  in  number;  intestine  spiral  10  inches  long  when  in  posi- 
tion, 90  when  stretched  out.  Gall-bladder  large,  situated  on  the  same 
line  with  the  spleen,  and  at  same  distance  from  the  liver,  connected  by 
a  duct.  Air-bladder  simple,  large.  Spermaries  large,  6  inches  long. 
Stomach  contained  small  fish,  perhaps  Poronotus,  and  jaw  of  Loligo 
PealiL    Fluke  worms  in  cover  of  stomach  and  air-bladder. 

Table  of  measurements.  .« 


Carrent  number  of  specimen. 
Locality 


A. 

Seaconnet, 

R.  I.,  July 

23,1875. 


Gloncester, 

..1871. 


Inches. 


MiUimeten. 


Extreme  lenfrth  (tip  of  sworvl  gone) 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caudaS  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  circumference 

Least  height  of  tail 

Head: 

Greatest  length  

Length  to  tip  of  lower  jaw 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  intemrbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (Ant): 

Distance  from  tip  of  lower  jaw 

Length  of  base  (including  first  and  second)  . 

Gi'oatos  t  height 

Dorsal  (second) : 

Length  of  base 

Height  St  longest  ray 

Height  at  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base   

Height  at  Ion  gest  ray 

Height  at  last  ray 

Caudal : 

Length  of  middle  raya 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral : 

Distance  fh>m  tip  of  lower  jaw 

Length 

Branchiostegals 

Dorsal , 

Anal : 

Pectoral  

Weight  (pounds) 


91.00 
fiL50 


13.50 
85.00 


87.00+ 
16.50 

6.75 

4.35 
26.004- 

5.00 
11.00 

2.75 

15.50 
87.00 
12.00 


2.25 

37.00 
12.25 
&25 
2.25 

3.50 
16.50 

16. 00 

14.25 

8 

20  (10),  2 

11  (X),  8 

20 

113 


2.010 


80 


490 


170 


150 

810 

80 


470  (Ut) 
470 

80 
75 


250 
300 


160* 
550 


*From  end  of  carina. 
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Table  of  measuremenls. 


LocaUty. 


£x^me  length 

LenjTth  to  end  of  middle  candal  rays  . . . 
BodT: 

ureatest  heisht 

Greatest  width 

Greatest  circamference 

Height  at  origin  of  anal 

Least  height  of  tall 

Height  under  necond  dorsal 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interoibital  area 

Length  of  snoot 

Length  of  opercnliim 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  lipinouM) : 

Distance  fh>m  snont , 

Length  of -base 

Greatest  height 

Dorsal  {toft) : 

Length  of  base 

Distance  fhnn  snont 

Hoighc    

Distance  between  dorsals 

Anal: 

Distance  flrom  snont 

Length  ofbase 

Distance  of  second  anal  ttom  snont 

Height  at  longest  ray 

Caudal: 

Width  at  caudal  torinffi 

Length  of  external  rays 

Tip  to  lip  of  caudal 

Pectoral: 

Distance  flrom  snout 

Length 

Weight,  about  (pounds) 


Portland, 
Me.,  Aug.  J  6. 


Millimeters. 


8.990 
8,780 

638 
470 
1,705 
520 
]20 
220 
238 

1,570 
385 
223 
1,085(870) 
200 
4:i5 
100 

1,530 
500 
550 

50 
8,175 

90 
1,208 

2,538 
330 

8,125 
340 

500 

730 

1,140 

1,598 
532 


Stelndachner  has  given  the  following  measurements  of  two  specimens 

obtained  by  him  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  largest  3  feet  7  inches  in 

length,  the  smallest  much  younger  and  corresponding  to  the  young 

specimen  figured  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  in  the  Eistoire  Katnrelle 

des  Poissonsj  pi.  225.* 

Table  of  measurements. 


Total  length 

Length  of  head 

Length  of  intermaxillary  from  anterior  margin  of  eves 

Length  of  mouth-opening  from  point  of  intermaxillary  to  posterior  end  of  upper 

jaw 

Breadth  of  forehead 

Length  of  under  Jaw , 

Height  of  body 

Length  of  pectoral 

Height  of  doraal  at  first  cleft  rays 

Greatest  height  of  dorsal 

Lengthof  base  of  dorsal 

Height  of  anal , 

liengthof  beseofanal 


Inches. 


43  0 
20.7 

15. 6i 
17.2 
L9 
6.0 
4.6 
5.8 
6.2 


14.4 
8.4 
4.6 


B. 


Inches. 


24.6 
0.7 


8.0 
1.1  J 


3.11 

i'ii 


•Sitzb.  Ak.  Wise.  Wien,  1868,  p.  396. 
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The  following  measarements  were  taken  by  T.  F.  Gheeseman,  esq.,  F. 
L.  S.,  from  a  specimen  stranded  in  January,  1875,  at  Shelly  Beach,  New 
Zealand : 


Inches. 


Total  loni^h  from  tip  of  snoot  to  enA  of  caudal  fin  . . 

Length  ot  snout  Arom  tip  to  center  of  eye 

Len&th  of  snout  IVom  tip  to  frape 

Length  of  snout  from  tip  to  free  edge  of  operculum . 

Length  of  snout  from  tip  to  nostrils 

length  of  lower  Jaw  from  point  to  gape 

Projection  of  upper  jaw  over  lower 

Height  of  domal  tin 

From  dorsal  to  caudal 

Lengt h  of  pectoral  fins 

Lengi  h  of  anul 

Height  of  second  dorsal ^ 

From  anal  to  caudal 

Width  acix>8S  the  tall 

Girth  just  behind  the  eyes 

Girth  hehiud  dorsal 

Girth  behind  caudal 

Diameter  of  eye 


The  extreme  point  of  the  snout  was  broken  oflF,  about  three  inches 
being  wanting.* 

Geographical  range  of  the  Sword-pish  family. 

Although  it  may  not  seem  desirable  at  present  to  accept  in  full  the 
views  of  Dr.  Liitken  regarding  the  specific  unity  of  the  Spear-fishes 
and  the  Sail-fishes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  it  is  convenient 
to  group  the  different  species  in  the  way  he  has  sugge^^d  in  discussing 
their  geogrjiphical  distribution. 

The  Sword-fish,  Xiphim  glaMm^  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
'America  from  Jamaica,  lat.  18^  N.,  Cuba,  and  the  Bermudas  to  Cape 
Breton,  lat.  47^.  *Not  seen  at  Greenland,  Iceland,  or  Spitzbergen,  but 
occurring,  according  to  Collett,  at  the  North  Cape,  lat.  71o.  Abundant 
along  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  entering  the  Baltic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. I  can  find  no  record  of  the  species  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Cape  Verdes,  though  Liitken,  who  may  have  access 
to  facts  unknown  to  me,  states  that  they  occur  clear  down  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  South  Atlantic  in  mid-ocean,  west  coast  of  South  America 
and  north  to  Southern  California,  lat.  34°,  Kew  Zesiland,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  off  Mauritius.  Good  authorities  stixte  that  sperm-whales, 
though  constantly  passing  Cape  Horn,  never  roiind  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.    Can  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  Sword-fish  ? 

The  Sail-fish,  Hisiiophorus  gladius  (with  H.  americantts  and  ff,  ori- 
entalisj  questionable  species,  and  H.  pulchellus  and  H.  immcumlatm 
young),  occurs  in  the  Ked  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
south  at  least  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lat  35^  S.j  in  the  At- 
lantic on  coast  of  Brazil,  lat.  30o  S.  to  0,  and  north  to  Southern  New 
England,  lat.  42°  N.;  in  the  Pacific  to  Southwestern  Japan,  lat.  30o  to 
lOo  N.  In  a  general  way,  the  range  may  be  said  to  be  in  tropical  and 
temperate  seas,  between  lat.  30°  S.  and  40^  N.,  and  in  the  western  parts 
of  those  seas. 

*  Transactions  New  Zealand  Institute,  viii,  1875,  p.  219. 
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The  Bill-fish  ob  Spbae-fish,  Tetraptums  indictis  (with  the  various 
doubtful  species  mentioned  above),  occurs  in  the  Western  Atlantic  from 
the  West  Indies,  lat.  KP  to  2(P  N.,  to  Southern  New  England,  lat.  42© 
N.  ]  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  from  Gibraltar,  lat.  46^  N.,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  lat.  SOP  S.;  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
New  Zealand,  lat.  40o  S.,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru.  In 
a  general  way,  the  range  is  between  lat.  40^  N.  and  lat.  A(P  S. 

The  species  of  Tetrapturus  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  T. 
albidus^  abundant  about  Cuba,  is  not  very  unusual  on  the  coast  of  South- 
em  New  England.  Several  are  taken  every  year  by  the  Sword-fish  fish- 
ermen. I  have  not  known  of  their  capture  along  the  Southern  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States.  All  I  have  known  about  were  taken  between 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  eastern  part  of  George's  Banks. 

The  Meditebbanban  Speab-fish,  Tetrapturus  beUme,  appears  to  be 
a  land-locked  form,  never  passing  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Fo8ril  forms. 

Agassiz,  in  his  work  on  Fossil  Fishes,  has  described  two  species  of 
Tetrapturus:  one,  Tetrapturus  priscus  (vol.  v,  p.  91,  tab.  31),  from  the 
London  Clay,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  the  other,  Tetrapturus  minor  (vol. 
V,  p.  91,  tab.  60  a,  figs.  9-13),  from  the  Lewes  Crag.  The  types  of  the 
former  are  in  the  Paris  Museum  (others  similar  in  the  colle<;tions  of  Lord 
Enniskellen  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton ) ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Mantell. 

He  has  also  described  the  genus  CcelorhynchuSj  from  fossil  fish-beaks 
which  appear  to  belong  to  members  of  the  Sword-fish  family.  These 
are  very  long,  slender,  tapering  more  gently,  even,  than  in  the  li\ing 
forms,  and  are  hollow  throughout  the  entire  length.  There  are  two 
species,  distinguished  by  name,  but  not  described /viz,  0.  rectus  and 
0.  sinuatusy  both  from  the  London  Clay  of  the  Isle  of  Shepley. 

Four  extinct  species  of  Histiophorus  have  been  described:  H.priscuSy 
Ag.,  from  the  London  Clay,  the  beak  of  which  is  not  known  j  H.  minor y 
Ag.,  which  has  a  deeply  fluted  beak;  H.  robustus^  Leidy  (Post-pliocene 
Foss.  S.  Car.  p.  119,  Xiphias)^  which  is  from  the  Post-pliocene  of  Ashley 
Biver,  South  Carolina,  with  beak  much  depressed,  the  dentigerous  sur- 
face a  continuous  plane,  separated  by  a  deep  groove;  H.  antiquus  (Leidy) 
Cope,  irom  the  New  Jersey  Eocene,  is  also  a  more  depressed  species, 
with  the  dentary  surfaces  on  one  plane.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society,  October  6, 1852,  Professor  Wy- 
man  exhibited  three  fragments  of  the  beak  of  a  fossil  Isihiophorusy  from 
the  Tertiary  deposits  at  Bicbmond,  Va. 

PaleorhynchuSj  of  the  schists  of  Glaris,  has  a  bill  like  Xiphias^  also 
Hamorhynchus  DesHayeSy  first  described  by  Agassiz  as  Histiophorus  Des 
Hayesy  a  Scombroid  with  elongated  bill. 


*  E.  D.  Cope,  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet.  xii,  186D,  p.  311. 

Proc.  Nat  Mus.  81 ^28  Illay  6,  1889« 
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ON    THB    IVORTH   AIRIBRICAIV    E.A1W    TORTOI0K0    OF    THK    OBfCITS 

XBBOBATKS. 

By  FREDERICK  1¥.  TRUE. 

[Read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  Deo.  23,  1881.] 

The  land  tortoises,  to  which  this  paper  is  intended  to  direct  attention, 
are  those  which  are  found  living  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  The  species,  three  in  number,  I  shall  recognize 
under  the  names  XerohaUs  polyphemus  (Daudin)  Cooper,  the  Gopher; 
Xerohates  Agassizii  Cooper,  Agassiz's  Tortoise,  and  Xerobates  Berlandieri 
Agassiz,  Berlandier's  Tortoise. 

The  Gopher,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  inhabits  the  southeastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  Xerobates  Agassizii  the  south- 
western portion,  and  X.  berlandieri  the  extreme  southwest  and  north- 
eastern Mexico. 

I.  TAXONOMY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIES. 

History  of  Xebobates  polyphemus. — ^In  tracing  the  history  of 
the  first  of  these  animals,  X  polyphemus^  we  become  involved  at  once 
in  a  whirlpool  of  conflicting  opinion  and  uncertainty.  The  first  allu- 
sion to  it  in  zoological  literature  appears  to  be  in  Seba's  work  upon  the 
curiosities  of  his  museum,*  where  an  imperfect  figure  is  given  under 
the  name  *'Testudo  terrestris  mtgor  americana."  No  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Linnaeus'  Systema  Naturae,  but  in 
the  interval  between  the  publication  of  this  edition  and  the  twelfth 
the  great  naturalist  seems  to  have  had  his  attention  called  to  Seba's 
figure,  for  in  the  latter  edition  he  cites  it  as  the  last  synonym  under 
his  Testudo  Carolina.^  From  this  fact  and  the  additional  one  that 
in  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  Gmelin,  thinking  to 
improve  Linux's  somewhat  incomplete  description  of  T.  Carolina^  added 
certain  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  plastron  drawn  from  a 
study  of  the  animal  portrayed  in  Seba's  work,}  some  naturalists  have 
thought  themselves  justified  in  regarding  T.  (or  X.)  Carolina  as  the 
proper  name  for  our  gopher.  That  this  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  case 
is  made  evident  by  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  Linux's  references, 
the  only  one  which  occurs  in  the  tenth  edition.  The  citation  is  from 
George  Edwards'  Natural  History,  published  between  1743  and  1751. 

*  Seba,  Albert.  LocupletisBimi  rerom  naturaliom  thesauri  accurata  descriptio  et 
iconibas  artiticiosissimis  expressio,  per  oniTerBam  phy sices  Mstoriam.  Amsterdam, 
1734-1765,  i,  pL  80,  fig.  1. 

tLinn6,  Syst.  Nat.,  12th  ed.,  1766,  vol.  i,  p.  353. 

t  Gmelin,  Linn.  Syst  Nat.,  xiii  ed.,  i,  pt.  3,  1788,  p.  1041. 
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The  phrase  quoted  is  as  follows:  ^^  Testado  tcssellata  minor  caroliniana, 
Bdw.  Au.  205,  t.  205."*  On  the  same  page  in  Edwards'  work  on  which 
this  phrase  occurs,  the  following  description  (if  we  may  trust  the  ac- 
curacy of  Holbrookt)  is  given:  ^<The  lower  shell  is  divided  across  the 
middle  of  the  belly  and  joined  to  the  upper  shell  on  the  sides  by  a  tough 
flexible  skin,  by  means  of  which  it  can,  when  it  draws  in  its  head  and 
legs,  close  up  its  shell,  as  firmly  as  that  of  an  oyster.  J  It  is  e\ideut . 
that  this  description  was  taken  from  a  specimen  of  the  box  tortoise, 
denominated  Cistudo  elausa  in  Cope's  check-list,  §  but  which  should 
undoubtedly  receive  the  name  Cistudo  Carolina, 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  Linn6  would  have  confounded  two 
species  so  distinct  as  the  box  tortoise  and  the  gopher,  if  he  had  had  defi- 
nite information  regarding  the  latter.  He  was  undoubtedly  misled  by 
the  imperfection  of  Seba's  figure,  and  made  to  believe  that  it  portrayed 
the  same  animal  which  Edwards  had  described. 

That  it  may  appear  still  more  clearly  that  Linn^Js  T,  Carolina  is  the 
box  tortoise,  I  will  quote  the  pertinent  paragraph  from  Miiller's  Linux's 
Systeraa  Naturae,  a  translation  of  the  12th  edition,  in  which  extended 
descriptions  of  many  animals  are  given.  The  author  states  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  had  access  to  much  of  the  material  which  Linn6 
had  elaborated.    The  description  of  Testudo  Carolina  is  as  follows: 

"11.  The  Carolina  Tortoise.  Testudo  CaroKna.— This  animal  is 
named  from  its  native  country,  but  is  also  called  Turapin  by  the  En- 
glish, and  Terrapen  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  smaller  than  the  preceding 
species  [T.  graeca],  and  is  as  much  tessellated,  but  in  six-cornered  pieces, 
and  is  still  further  distinct  in  that  it  has  no  tail.  The  color  of  the 
plates  is  dark  brown,  abundantly  sprinkled  with  yellow  patches  of 
different  sizes.  The  plastron  is  likewise  different  from  that  of  the 
former  animal,  for  it  is  cleft  in  the  middle,  and  is  attached  to  the  upper 
shield  on  the  sides  only  by  skin  so  that  it  can  be  closed  when  the 
animal  would  hide  himself  entirely.  The  head  is  yellow  and  provided 
with  scales,  similar  ones  also  being  on  the  fore  feet;  the  long  neck  and 
the  hind  feet  are  of  bluish  flesh-color.  As  regards  the  claws,  there 
are  five  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind  feet,  as  in  the  preceding 
species."  II  This  description,  taken  apparently  from  a  very  well  pre- 
served speciifien,  and  coming  as  it  does  before  Gmelin's  unfortunate 
additions,  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  the  box  tortoise  should  bear 
the  name  Testudo  (or  Cistudo)  Carolina,  In  this  opinion  I  am  sup- 
ported by  Holbrook,  Dum^ril,  Strauch,  Say,  Harlan,  and  Gray,  while 
Le  Conte,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Cope,  at  least  in  his  check-list,  entertain 

♦Linn.  Syat.  Nat.,  10th  ed.,  1758,  p.  198. 
t  Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herpetology,  Isted.,  1,  1836,  p.  45. 

t  Edwards,  G.    A  natural  history  of  uncommon  birds,  and  of  some  other  rare  and 
nondescribed  animals  (=  Liun^'s  ^'£dw.  An.'').    London,  1743-^51,  p.  205. 
JCope,  BaU.  U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  No.  1,  1875,  p.  53. 
U  MtUler,  P.  L.  8.    Des  Liun^  YoUstandiges  Katursystem,  Third  Part,  1774,  pp.  44-45. 
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a  contrary  view.  Gray  proposed  the  name  T,  gopher^  but  many  years 
after  Daudin  had  given  the  tortoise  a  name. 

The  next  mention  of  the  gopher  in  literature,  succeeding  that  occur- 
ring in  Seba's  unfortunate  plate,  is  the  full  and  tolerably  accurate  descrip- 
tion given  in  William  Bartram's  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Southern 
States,  published  in  1791.*  It  is  described  in  this  work  under  the  name 
"gopher.''  This  appelation  was  undoubtedly  first  given  to  the  animal 
by  the  Spanish  settlers  of  Florida,  the  Spanish  word  "golfa,''  meaning 
pit  or  burrow,  being  very  appropriate,  as  pointing  to  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  proclivities  of  the  gopher,  namely,  the  digging  of  pits  or 
holes  in  the  ground.  The  derivation  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
"mnngo^Ei,''  a  name  given  by  Holbrook  in  later  years  as  one  in  popular 
use,  I  have  been  unable  to  determine.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of 
"mufion,''  brawn  or  muscle,  and  refer  to  the  great  strength  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  may  be  of  African  origin. 

Daudin,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Keptiles,  published  in  1803,t  appears 
not  to  have  noticed  the  remarks  of  Gmclin  upon  Linux's  T.  Carolina, 
accepts  Bartram's  statement  as  to  its  being  an  entirely  new  species, 
gives  it  the  name  Testudo  polyphemus^  and  adds  a  latin  diagnosis.  He 
also  paraphrases  Bartram's  description  and  notes. 

In  later  times  the  gopher  bas  been  described  among  European  writers 
by  Bosc,  in  1803,  under  the  name  "La  Tortue  Gk)pher'';  by  Gray,  in 
1831,  1844,  and  1855,  under  the  names  '^  Testudo  polyphemusy^  and 
"  Testudo  gopher.^X  Holbrook  places  T.  depressa  of  Cuvier,§  among  his 
synonyms  of  T.  polyphemusj  \\  but  apparently  without  reason,  for  nothing 
relative  to  the  tortoise  except  the  words  "  T.  depressa^  Ouv."  appears  in 
that;  work  on  that  page  or  elsewhere. 

Among  the  earlier  American  zoologists  who  have  written  regarding 
the  gopher  I  may  mention  Say,  who  wrote  in  1825,  using  the  name 
T.  polyphemt^'y^  Le  Conte,  who  wrote  in  1829  (t),  employing  the  name 
T.  Carolina;**  Harlan,  who  wrote  in  1829,  applying  the  name  T.poly- 
pkemtis;\\  and  Holbrook,  who  wrote  in  1836  and  1842,  using  the  name 
T.  polyphemus.  {J 

A  list  of  all  the  writings  in  which  reference  to  this  and  the  remaining 
species  of  Korth  American  Testudinidte  indisputably  occurs,  such  as  I 

*  Bartnun,  W.  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  &o.  PhUadelphia,  1791, 
pp.  182-183. 

tDaadin.  Histoire  NatnteUe  des  Beptiles,  Paris,  ii,  1803  (X),  pp.  256-259. 

tBosc.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hlst.  Nat.,  xxii,  1803,  p.  269.— Oray,  Synopsis  ReptUnm,  Pt.I, 
p.  11  {T.polyphemuB) ;  Gray,  Tort.  British  Mnsenm,  1844,' p.  4  {T.gopher) ;  Gray,  Shield 
Reptiles,  Ft.  I,  1855,  p.  5  (T, gopher), 

^R^gne  Animal,  ii,  p.  10. 

U  Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herpetology,  1st  ed.,  i,  1836,p.  41. 

USay,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  iv,  pL  li,  1825,  pp.  207-208. 

**Le  Conte,  Annals  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  iii,  1^^8-1836,  pp.  97-100. 

ft  Harlan,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vi,  pt.  i,  1829,  pp.  21,  22. 

n Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herpetology,  1st  ed.,  i,  1836,  pp.  41-46;  2d  ed.,  1842,  pp.  25-30. 
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have  been  able  to  make  up  from  the  literature  at  command,  will  be 
found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Establishment  of  the  genus  Xeeobates.— In  1857,  Louis  Agas- 
siz  placed  the  American  gophers  in  the  new  genus  XerobateSj  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  accepted  by  Cope,*  Gray,  and  other  herpetologists. 
The  characters  of  the  genus  are  based  on  the  form  of  the  alveolar  sur- 
faces of  the  jaws  and  on  the  form  of  the  fore  feet  and  claws.  The  latter 
characters,  however,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  less  generic  value  than  the 
former,  since  X.  Berlandierij  which  agrees  with  X  polyphemus  and  X. 
Agassizii  in  form  of  alveolar  surface,  has  fore  feet  but  little  compressed; 
and  even  in  the  two  last-named  species  the  amount  of  compression  varies 
considerably.  The  bluntness  of  the  claws  is  due  largely  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  animals  live  and  to  their  habit  of  burrowing. 
The  claws  of  the  young,  in  all  the  species,  are  sharp,  and  but  little 
compressed,  although  almost  perfectly  straight. 

History  op  Xeeobates  Agassizii.— The  history  of  the  scientific 
discovery  of  the  western  gopher,  unlike  that  of  its  eastern  relative,  is 
a  very  simple  one.  The  tortoise  was  first  made  known  to  science  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  in  a  paper  on  '^New  Oalifornian  Animals,"  read  before 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  July  7, 1861,  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  that  society,  issued  in  1863.  The 
description  is  as  follows: 

^^  Professor  Baird  thinks  with  me  that  the  following  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  new  species,  after  a  comparison  of  specimens : 

"Xeeobates  agassizh.— Agassiz's  Land-Tortoise. 

"/Spec,  char, — Youngy  with  the  carapax  higher  and  more  ^ching  than 
in  X.  oaroUnua;  the  margin  serrate  all  round,  the  primary  disks  of  the 
scales  projecting  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Color  of  pri- 
mary disks  entirely  pale  yellow,  the  annual  rings  of  growth  only  being 
dark  brown.    (Young  just  hatched,  probably  all  yellow.) 

"l^ewkirfe*.— Closely  resembles  X.  caroUnus^  the  ^ Gopher^  of  Florida 
and  the  other  Cotton  States,  of  which  no  descriptions  accessible  are 
full  enough  to  enable  me  to  point  out  all  the  differences.  But  as*  an- 
other species  intervenes  between  the  range  of  that  and  this  one,  namely, 
X.  berlandieri  of  Agassiz,  found  in  Southern  Texas  and  Mexico,  I  feel 
confident  that  comparison  of  specimens  will  show  constant  distinctions 
between  them.  From  X.  berlandieri  it  differs  even  more  than  from 
caroUntis.  Besides  the  serrate  margin,  which  is  most  distinct  in  my 
youngest  specimens  (four  years),  while  Agassiz's  figure  of  the  young 
has  no  serrations,  and  dififerent  coloration,  it  has  but  twenty-four  in- 
stead of  twenty -six  marginal  scales  (abnormal  in  his  figured  specimen  t), 
and  the  primary  disk  of  the  vertebral  scales  is  more  than  half  as  long 
(antero-posteriorly)  as  it  is  broad,  instead  of  about  twice  as  broad  as 
long.    The  other  scales  also  differ  in  details  of  form. 

•  Cope,  BulL  U.  S.  G.  &  G.  Sorvey,  iv,  1878,  p.  393. 
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"Three  young  8i)ecimen8,  a  male  of  seven  years  of  age,  two  females 
of  six  and  four  years,  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  California,  near 
Fort  Mojave.''* 

The  next  account  published  is  the  very  meager  one  contained  in 
Cronise's  "Natural  Wealth  of  California,''  issued  in  1868.  The  her- 
petology  of  this  work  was  outlined  or  written,  in  part  or  entirely,  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper.  The  paragraph  relating  to  Agassiz's  Tortoise  is  as 
follows :  "  Agassiz's  Tortoise  (1.  Xerohates  Agaasizii)  is  found  only  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  California,  which  is  both  the  driest  and  warmest 
They  grow  a  foot  in  length,  and  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  closely 
resembling  the  tortoise  called  Gopher  (i.  e.,  burrower),  in  the  Gulf 
States.  They  are  like  that  and  most  other  species,  eatable,  but  not 
very  well  flavored."  t 

The  name  Xerobates  Agaasizii  alone  appears  again  in  Dr.  Cooper's 
paper  on  "  The  Fauna  of  California  and  its  Geographical  Distribution," 
read  before  the  California  Academy,  September  6, 1869,  $  and  also  in 
Cope's  Check-list  of  Reptiles,  published  in  1875.§ 

These  descriptions  and  allusions,  tx)gether  with  one  other  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer,  complete,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  As  they  do  not  furnish  sufficient  data  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  mature  animal,  I  have  judged  it  not  unimportant  to  add  a 
description  of  the  species,  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  specimens  of 
adults  and  young  in  the  National  Museum,  and  to  point  out  the  charac- 
ters which  separate  it  from  Xerobates  polyphemvs. 

Description  of  Xerobates  AaAssizn  Cooper.— The  shell  is  con- 
siderably depressed,  and  nearly  flat  above.  Its  margin  is  serrate  all 
around,  except  in  specimens  worn  by  attrition  with  the  soil,  but  most 
strongly  behind  and  in  front,  and  is  quite  strongly  revolute  over  the 
thighs  and  shoulders.  The  center  of  each  plate  of  the  carapace  (with 
the  exception  of  the  marginals)  is  raised,  forming  a  sort  of  boss;  the 
bosses  of  the  anterior  and  penultimate  vertebral  plates  are  not  promi- 
nent. The  vertebral  plates  are  five  in  number;  the  anterior  hexagonal, 
the  shortest  side  abutting  against  the  nuchal  plate;  the  second  hex- 
agonal, the  posterior  side  longest;  the  third  hexagonal,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sides  of  equal  length;  the  penultimate  hexagonal,  the  anterior 
side  a  little  the  longest;  the  posterior  hexagonal,  the  posterior  side  long- 
est, the  posterior  angles  very  obtuse,  making  the  plate  appear  almost 
quadrilateral.  The  first  lateral  plate  is  irregularly  heptagonal,  but  the 
anterior  angles  arevery  obtuse,  so  that  the  plate  often  appears  to  be  quad- 
rilateral or  rudely  triangular,  with  a  rounded  inferior  side.  The  second 
and  third  laterals  are  h^tagonal,  the  lower  angles  as  before;  the  fourth 
is  quadrilateral,  the  anterior  side  a  little  the  longest.    The  marginal 

*  Proc.  Gal.  Acad.  Sci.,  ii,  1863,  pp.  120, 121. 

t  Cronise,  The  Natural  Wealth  of  X^alifomia,  San  Francisco,  1868,  p.  480. 

t  Proc.  Acad.  Cal.  Set,  iv,  1873,  p.  67. 

$  Cope,  Chec](-li8t  N.  A.  Bat.  &  Rept.,  Washington,  1875,  p.  54. 
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plates  are  twenty-four  in  number.  The  nuchal  is  irregularly  quadrilateral, 
broadest  behind.  The  supra-caudal  is  single,  large,  twice  as  long  as  high, 
and  but  slightly  bulging.  It  stands  in  an  almost  vertical  position.  The 
first  marginal  plate  is  irregularly  pentagonal;  the  second  and  third  quad- 
rilateral or  pentagonal;  the  fourth  pentagonal;  the  fifth  quadrilateral; 
the  sixth  pentagonal;  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive,  quad- 
rilateraL  All  the  plates  are  about  equally  striated  with  concentric 
lines. 

The  sternum  is  very  thick,  and  in  adults  extends  about  an  inch  be- 
yond the  anterior  edge  of  the  carapace.  The  gular  plates  together 
form  an  elongated  pentagon,  butt  there  is  sometimes  a  deep  notch 
between  them  anteriorly.  The  brachial  plates  are  quadrilateral,  the 
&ee  border  longest;  the  anterior  borders,  which  receive  the  posterior 
sides  of  the  gular  plates,  together  crescentic  in  outline.  The  surface  of 
these  plates,  unlike  that  of  those  of  X.  polyphemus^  is  level  in  the  an- 
tero-posterior  direction.  The  thoracic  plates  are  rudely  quadrilateral, 
narrow,  and  but  little  expanded  at  their  outer  extremities.  The  abdom- 
inal plates  are  nearly  quadrilateral,  but  less  nearly  square  than  in  X. 
polypliemus.  The  femoral  plates  are  also  rudely  quadrilateral,  but  much 
narrower  than  in  X.  polyphemus^  the  interior  lateral  border  being 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  anterior  side.  The  subcaudal 
plates,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  eastern  species,  are  rudely 
quadrilateral,  the  interior  lateral  border  being  a  little  shorter  than  the 
exterior. 

These  characters,  as  in  all  tortoises,  are  quite  variable  and  unsatis- 
factory. 


FlO.  I.— X.  POLYPHEMUS.  FlO.  II.— X.  AOAflSIZII. 


Contoar  of  the  head  ^hown  by  passing  a  plane  through  the  lowest  point  of  the 
orbit  paraUel  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  head. 

The  head  is  considerably  compressed  at  the  sides  and  elongated.  Its 
superior  surface  is  covered  with  fiat  scales,  which  decrease  in  size  back- 
ward, and  are  usually  divided  into  pairs  between  the  eyes,  and  very  large. 
The  nostrils  are  quite  small  and  near  together,  and  are  raised  a  little  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw.    The  eyes  are  large  and 
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look  a  little  forward;  they  are  situated  high  in  the  head.  The  jaws  are 
irregularly  bat  quite  finely  serrated,  the  margins  being  almost  in  a 
straight  line.  The  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw  is  very  high,  between  the 
snout  and  the  eye,  but  becomes  narrowed  abruptly  under  the  eye.  The 
neck  is  of  moderate  length,  with  granulated  skin. 

The  anterior  extremities  are  large,  stout,  and  more  or  less  compressed 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The  claws,  five  in  number,  are 
short,  stout,  and  not  curved.  The  scales  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
arm  are  all  approximately  equal  in  size.  Those  on  the  exterior  edge 
are  a  little  larger.  On  the  posterior  surface  the  scales  decrease  in  size 
gradually  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  edge. 

The  posterior  extremities  are  terete,  the  feet  elephantoid,  the  soles 
being  large  and  round  in  contour.  The  scales  surrounding  the  edge  of 
the  sole  are  large,  the  two  posterior  ones  being  very  thick  and  broad. 
The  four  nails  or  claws  resemble  those  of  the  fore  feet,  but  show  a 
slight  tendency  to  curve.  There  are  two  or  three  prominent  scales  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  tail,  although  very  short,  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  X. 
polyphemtis. 

The  general  color  of  the  whole  animal  is  brown.  The  centers  of  the 
plates  of  the  carapace  in  the  young,  and  in  some  adult  specimens,  is  light 
tawny  yellow.  The  color  of  the  plastron  is  usually  a  little  lighter  than 
the  general  color  of  the  carapace. 

In  this  description  I  have  followed  as  closely  as  possible  that  given 
by  Dr.  Holbrook,  for  Jl.  polppJiemus,  in  order  that  the  two  may  be  con- 
trasted. 

Specific  distinctions. — ^The  leading  difference  in  structure  between 
X  poli/phemti8  and  X,  Agassiziiy  one  which  is  constant  in  all  ages,  is  in 
the  size  of  the  fore  feet  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  hind  feet. 
This  distinction  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  The  distance  from  the 
base  of  the  first  claw  of  the  hind  foot  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  claw 
equals  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  first  claw  of  the  fore  foot  to 
the  base  of  the  third  claw  in  X.  polypheinu^ ;  the  fourth  claw  in  X. 
Agassizii, 

Again  X  polyphemusj  at  all  ages,  has  the  anterior  end  of  the  plastron 
bent  upward  quite  sharply  toward  the  carapace,  a  character  which  does 
not  occur  in  X.  AgassiziL  The  inguinal  plates  of  the  former  species  do 
not  usually  exceed  four  in  number — one  large  one  and  two  or  three  small 
ones  internal  to  it — and  are  set  obliquely.  Those  of  X.  AgasHzii  are  usu- 
ally five  or  six  in  number — ^two  large  ones  and  three  or  four  small  ones 
between  them — and  are  set  vertically.  X.  polyphemus  has  one  scale  pn 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee-joint  of  the  fore  leg  very  much  larger  fhcn 
the  others  covering  that  member,  while  in  Agassiz's  Tortoise  all  are 
approximately  equal.  This  character  is  most  noticeable  in  the  young. 
The  homy  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw  extends  ftirther  back  of  the  eye  in 
X.  polyp fiemus  than  in  X.  Agaasizii,    Other  characters  of  less  imi)ortance 
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might  be  added,  but  these  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  render  the  two  species 
readily  distingaishable.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  is  a  matter  of  especial  importance. 

History  ot  Xerobates  Berlandieri.— The  third  species  to  be 
considered  is  Xerobates  Berlandieri  Agassiz,  the  only  published  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  contained  in  Agassiz's  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States,  volume  i,  page  447.  The  notice  is  so 
short  that.I  will  quote  it  in  full.  It  is  as  follows:  <^ Xerobates  ber- 
landieri, Ag.  The  young  is  represented  PI.  3,  fig.  17-19.  It  has  a 
small  yellow  dot  in  the  centre  of  the  median  and  costal  scales;  the 
marginal  scales  are  only  edged  with  yellow.  The  sternum  is  narrower 
and  more  projecting  in  front  than  that  of  X.  carolinus;  in  the  adult  it  is 
even  forked.  Behind  it  is  broader  and  more  turned  downward.  The 
centre  of  the  scales  remains  granular  for  a  longer  time.  The  gland  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  larger  and  more  prominent.  This  species  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  and  limited  to  southern  Texas  and  Mexico.  All 
the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  were  forwarded  to  me  for  examination 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  They  were  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Berlandier,  a  zealous  French  naturalist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  what  we  know  of  the  natural  history  of  northern  Mexico."* 

The  use  of  Berlandier's  name  in  the  denomination  of  this  species  is 
very  appropriate,  since  that  unfortunate  naturalist  was  not  only  the 
first  to  collect  specimens  of  the  tortoise,  but  was  the  first  to  describe  it. 
His  manuscripts,  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  contain  an 
extended  description  of  the  animal,  under  the  name  Testudo  tMherculata^ 
together  with  a  carefully-drawn  figure,  and  some  notes  on  its  distribution. 

Mention  of  this  animal  occurs  in  later  times  in  the  writings  of  Strauch,t 
Gray,t  Baird,§  and  Cope,||  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  natural- 
ists, all  regard  it  merely  as  a  synonym  of  X  polyphemus.  Professor  Baird 
enumerates  it  among  others  as  a  separate  species,  giving  the  scientific 
name  which  Agassiz  has  applied  and  the  common  name,  ^^  Texas  Gopher." 
Cope  also  employs  Agassiz's  name,  and  adds,  ^<I  obtained  a  specimen  of 
this  land  tortoise,  collected  by  Mr.  Mar  nock  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  [Texas],  where,  according  to  that  gentleman,  it  is  common. 
He  has  also  found  it  near  San  Antonio.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  on  the 
first  plateau."  That  it  is  a  separate  species  I  think  no  one  who  has 
compared  the  heads  of  the  two  can  doubt.  The  following  description 
is  intended  to  show  that  Berlandiei's  Tortoise  is  a  species  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  gopher,  and  not  merely  a  variety  of  the  latter  as  Strauch 
and  some  other  writers  have  supposed. 

Description  of  Xerobaies  Berlandieri.— Shell  short  and  high, 
slightly,  emarginate  and  revolute  in  front,  strongly  iucurvated  behind. 

~Aga88iz,  Cont.  Nat.  Hiat.  U.  8.,  i,  1857,  p.  447. 
tStranch,  Mem.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  Peterbonrg,  yii  series,  yiiiy  1865,  article  13,  p.  28. 
t  Gray,  J.  E.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  LondoD,  1873,  p.  723. 
}  Baird,  Herpetology  Mex.  Bound.  Survey,  1859,  p.  4. 
y  Cope,  BuU.  U.  S.  N.  MuBenm,  No.  17,  1880,  pp.  13  and  47. 
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Of  the  five  vertebral  plates,  the  anterior  is  pentagona!,  the  two  pos- 
terior angles  right  angles;  the  second  and  third  are  hexagonal,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  lateral  margins  approximately  equal;  the  fourth 
is  hexagonal,  the  posterior  lateral  border  longer  than  the  anterior  lat- 
eral and  curved  inward ;  the  fifth  is  hexagonal,  the  anterior  lateral  bor- 
ders longest.  The  first  lateral  plate  is  quadrilateral  (or  resembles  a 
triangle  with  a  rounded  apex),  the  lower  border  presenting  rounded 
angles,  and  joined  to  the  first  four  marginal  plates;  the  second  and 
third  are  hexagonal,  the  lower  angle  very  obtuse;  the  posterior  is  quad- 
rilateral and  in  adults  nearly  square.  There  are  twenty-four  marginal 
plates.  The  nuchal  is  small,  quadrilateral,  largest  in  front,  or  square; 
the  supra-caudal  is  quadrilateral,  but  considerably  less  than  twice  as 
broad  as  high.  The  marginal  plates  differ  much  in  difierent  specimens. 
The  first  is  rudely  pentagonal,  usually  with  an  acute  angle  directed 
toward  the  nuchal;  the  remainder  are  irregularly  quadrilateral;  the 
sixth,  however,  is  sometimes  plainly  pentagonal.  In  adults,  the  center 
of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  plates  is  usually  strongly  de- 
pressed, the  free  border  being  revolute. 

The  sternum  is  broad  and  convex  at  the  sides,  and  extends  an  inch  or 
less  beyond  the  carapace  in  front.  Each  gular  plate  is  quadrilateral. 
They  are  united,  the  anterior  border  of  the  resulting  pentagon  being 
invariably  emarginate,  often  very  strongly  notched.  The  nuchal  plates 
change  shape  to  a  remarkable  degree  from  youth  to  maturity.  In  the 
newly -born  animal  they  are  broad  and  short,  but  in  the  adult  they  are 
narrow  and  elongated.  The  brachial  are  quadrangular;  in  the  adult, 
both  free  and  posterior  borders  convex.  The  thoracic  are  rudely  quad- 
rilateral, and  very  narrow  at  their  juncture  in  the  median  line.  The 
femoral  are  quadrilateral,  very  long  and  broad,  covering  more  than  a 
third  of  the  sternum;  tbe  anterior  and  posterior  borders  parallel.  The 
abdominal  are  rhomboidal,  the  exterior  side  longer  than  the  interior, 

and  convex.  The  sub-caudal  are  quad- 
rilateral, with  a  notch  of  medium  depth 
between  them  posteriorly.  The  axillary 
are  usually  three  in  number— one  large 
one  between  two  small  ones.  The  in- 
guinal are  also  three  in  number,  ar- 
ranged as  are  the  axillary  plates. 

The  head  is  slightly  elongated,  deep, 
and  from  the  eyes  forward  wedge- 
shaped;  it  is  covered  with  flat  scales  of 
Fio.  III.— X.  Berlandierl  moderate  size  which  in  adults  are  ap- 
Contour  of  head  obtained  as  before,  proximately  equal.  In  the  young  the 
scales  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head  are  clearly  larger  than  elsewhere  and 
are  divided  into  pairs,  but  these  distinctions  become  unappreciable  in 
the  adult.  There  is  usually  also  one  very  large  scale  over  the  tympanum. 
Nostrils  moderate.    Eyes  large,  set  obliquely,  and  looking  slightly  for- 
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ward ;  lower  lid  about  three  tiroes  as  broad  aa  the  upper.  Jaws  short 
and  thick;  sheaths  short  and  deep,  that  of  the  upper  jaw  endiug  under 
the  middle  of  the  eye;  a  depression  beneath  the  eye.  The  two  tooth-like 
processes  at  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  large  and  high,  giving  the 
cutting  margin  a  concave  outline. 

Anterior  extremities  not  greatly  larger  than  the  posterior,  frequently 
compressed  in  the  anteroposterior  direction,  but  sometimes  nearly 
terete.  Five  claws  with  stout  nails.  The  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
leg  covered  with  very  large  rounded  scales,  approximately  equal  in 
size.    Scales  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  large. 

The  posterior  extremities  are  terete  and  clavate,  and  bear  four  flat- 
tened, pointed  nails.    Scales  on  the  heel  large,  two  especially  so. 

Color  of  the  carapace  yellowish-brown,  the  surface  within  the  smaller 
stria  of  each  plate  yellow.  Sternum  light  dirty  yellow.  Head  and  legs 
yellowish  gray.    Jaws  yellowish. 

Specific  distinctions. — ^The  main  differences  which  separate  X. 
Berlandieri  from  X.  polyphemus  and  X  Agassizii  relate  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  head  and  jaws,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  legs,  and  to  the 
height  of  the  shell.  In  X,  polyphemm  the  length  of  the  carapace  is 
more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  shell,  while  in  X.  Berlandieri  the 
length  of  the  former  is  considerably  less  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
latter.  In  the  former  species  the  fore  legs  are  largest  at  the  extremity, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  largest  at  the  knees.  In  X^.  polyphemus  again 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  is  nearly  straight,  while  in  X.  Ber- 
landieri it  is  very  considerably  arched,  giving  the  mouth  a  hawk's  bill 
appearance.  Many  other  minor  differences  exist  in  the  arrangement  of 
scales  on  the  legs,  and  the  like. 

Size. — Of  the  three  species,  X.  Berlandieri  is  the  smallest.  The 
adults  of  X.  polypheinus  and  X.  Agassizii  are  of  about  equal  size.  The 
following  table  gives  the  actual  measurements  of  greatest  length  and 
breadth  of  six  adult  si)ecimens: 


SpeoiM. 

Locality. 

11 

No. 

Indus. 

1 

10 
7 

IfUfkes, 

No.  9«27 

Florid* 

No.  (33) 

Na»hvme,Ga 

Fort  Yiuna,Cal... 
.CaT 

Brownsville.  Tex  . 
Brownsville,  Tex  . 

41 

X.Aga$*izii: 

No.  10412 

No 

X.Berlandi*H: 

No.  8926a. 

No.  8926(>  

Allied  genera. — The  Brazilian  Tortoise,  Chelonoidis  tabulata^  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  the  neotropical  region,  although  resem- 
bling, when  half  grown,  the  species  of  XerobateSy  differs  from  them  all 
in  characters  of  generic  valae,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  nuchal  plate, 
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and  the  presence  of  a  pit  in  place  of  a  ridge  in  the  horizontal  alveolar 
surface  of  the  apper  jaw,  at  the  symphysis. 

Fossil  species. — In  1878,  Professor  Cope  placed  two  fossil  tortoises 
from  Kansas  in  the  genus  Xerohates^  under  the  names  X,  orihapygius 
and  X.  cyclopygius.  The  skull  of  the  latter  species,  however,  was  not 
found,  and,  the  author  states,  ^Mt  is  not  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the 
genus  Xerobates.^*  X.  orthopygius,  if  I  understand  the  description  cor- 
rectly, is  an  aberrant  form  as  far  as  regards  its  shell,  and  may  belong 
to  a  subgenus.  As  I  have  no  fragments  of  these  animals  at  command 
I  cannot  speak  with  confidence  regarding  either  of  them. 

IL  HABITS  AND  CAPTUEE. 

Habits  of  the  oopheb. — Regarding  the  habits  of  the  gopher  con- 
siderable has  been  written  by  Holbrook,  Bartram,  Louis  Agassiz,  Say, 
and  other  observers  and  writers  of  less  note.  These  all  agree  that  it  is 
an  animal  of  docile  nature,  preferring  situations  of  the  utmost  dryness 
and  reveling  in  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  warmth.  It  has  an  innate 
repugnance  to  rain  and  all  moisture,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  re- 
treats to  the  depths  of  its  burrow  and  becomes  dormant.  Its  native 
home  is  in  the  sandy  pine  barrens  of  the  South  3  far  firom  them  it  is 
never  found. 

The  habit  of  digging  pits  or  dens  in  the  earth  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  genus  of  tortoises ;  I  have  been  unable  to  find  proof  of  any  simi- 
lar proclivity  existing  among  tortoises  of  allied  genera  inhabiting  other 
countries.  "The  domicile  of  the  Gopher,"  observes  Dr.  Savage,  "con- 
sists of  an  excavation  of  a  size  at'the  mouth  just  sufficient  to  admit  the 
animal,  and  runs  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet. 
From  the  entrance  it  enlarges  and  expands  to  a  considerable  extent, 
resembling  in  its  interior  outline  a  vessel  of  globular  shape.  Being 
concealed,  it  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  cavity  to  horsemen  at  full  speed. 
It  is  inhabited  by  but  one  pair.^t 

The  remarks  of  Eev.  C.  F.  Knight,  on  the  habits  of  this  species,  made 
before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Historj^,  June  15, 1870,  disagree 
somewhat  with  this  account.  He  states  that  the  gallery  le^ing  to  the 
burrow  is  often  sixteen  feet  long,  sinking  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and 
that  the  latter  consists  of  several  chambers.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow  there  is  always  a  mound  or  hillock  of  considerable  size,  formed 
by  the  earth  which  the  animal  casts  behind  him  in  excavating. 

Forbes  states  that  gophers  are  sometimes  forced  to  share  their  quar- 
ters with  a  brood  of  rattlesnakes,  these  welcome  lodgers  intruding 
themselves  here  as  they  do  into  the  homes  of  the  prairie  dog.  Bev^ 
Mr.  Knight,  in  the  communication  juRt  referred  to,  affirms  that,  "on  one 

•Cope,  BuU.  U.  S.  G.  &  G.  Survey,  iv,  1878,  pp.  39^-395. 

tDr.  Th.  Sayage  in  Louis  Agassiz's  Cont.  Kat.  Hist  U.  a,  i,  1857,  p.  447. 
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occasion,  a  pair  of  opossums,  a  raccoon,  a  rattlesnake  more  than  six  feet 
long,  and  two  other  snakes,  besides  several  of  the  native  black  rats  of 
the  district  (Florida)  were  taken  from  one  of  these  holes.''* 

The  gopher  is  entirely  graminivoroas,  feeding  upon  various  succulent 
vegetables  and  grass.  It  does  not  distinguish  between  wild  and  cul- 
tivated plants,  and  often  causes  much  annoyance  to  planters  in  the  South 
by  devouring  great  quantities  of  the  sweet-potato  vine  and  other  garden 
vegetables.  It  is  also  fond  of  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  pine 
tree.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  gopher  wanders  from 
its  den  in  search  of  food  only  at  night,  but  the  animals  which  Hoi- 
brook  kept  in  confinement  partook  of  food  at  all  hours  of  the  day  in- 
differently. 

There  is  need  of  more  extended  information  regarding  the  breeding 
habits  of  gopher.  The  account  of  Dr.  Savage,  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  contains  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  is  not  de- 
rived from  personal  observation,  and  is  incomplete  in  some  details. 
•  From  him  we  learn,  however,  thattheeggs  are  not  deposited  in  the  burrow 
itself,  but  at  some  point  near  the  mouth.  <<  The  habit  of  the  animal  in 
oviposition,  it  is  said,  is  to  draw  a  circle  on  the  ground  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  to  excavate  within  this  to  a  depth  of  about  the  same 
number  of  inches,  expanding  as  it  proceeds,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  making  its  domicile.  In  this  are  deposited  five  white  eggs, 
of  a  round  form.  The  number  being  complete,  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
earth  and  pressed  down  smoothly,  and  to  a  level  with  the  surface,  by 
the  weight  of  the  animal.  The  time  in  hatching  is  said  to  be  between 
three  and  four  weeks.    The  month  in  which  they  lay  is  June.'^t 

The  age  attained  by  Xerobates  polyphemus  is  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute. Some  herpetologists  hold  that  the  number  of  concentric  strise* 
on  the  dorsal  scales  of  a  tortoise  form  a  reliable  index  to  the  number  of 
years  of  its  life,  one  ring  being  formed  annually.  But  for  the  species 
under  consideration,  at  least,  I  am  convinced  that  little  is  to  be  learned 
from  an  examination  of  these  strise.  Specimens,  apparently  of  advanced 
age,  are  frequent  in  which  long^ attrition  with  a  sandy  soil  has  effaced 
all  traces  of  striatiou  from  the  shell.  Furthermore,  I  conceive  that  if 
the  growth  of  the  layers  of  the  scales  is  connected  with  the  phenom- 
enon of  hibernation,  owing  to  the  varying  mildness  of  southern  win- 
ters, two  or  more  layers  might  be  formed  in  a  single  year. 

As  the  alligator  snapper  (if.  lacertina)  is  the  strongest  of  American 
tortoises,  as  regards  its  jaws,  so  the  gopher,  as  regards  it«  legs.  That 
it  will  walk  about  with  a  man  standing  upon  its  back  is  a  fact  too  com- 
monly observed  to  admit  of  doubt.  Le  Gonte  writes  that  it  can  support 
a  maximum  weight  of  600  pounds;  but  this  statement  is  not  derived 
from  his  own  observation. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  capturing  the  gopher  is  to  dig  a  pit  at  the  en- 


*Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xiv,  1S72,  p.  16. 
tTh.  Savage,  loo.  cit. 
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trance  of  the  barrow,  into  which  the  animal  will  fall  when  emerging* 
firom  the  latter  in  search  of  food.  Wailes,  however,  in  his  report  on 
the  resources  of  Mississippi,  gives  an  account  of  another  method,  which 
was  related  to  him,  but  which  it  would  seem  must  be  taken  cum  grano 
sah.  He  writes:  "A  common  box  terrapin  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
being  driven  into  the  gopher's  hole,  from  which  he  is  speedily  driven 
out;  but,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  the  gopher  frequently  follows  him 
so  far  above  ground  as  to  be  cut  off  from  his  retreat  and  captured  by 
the  waiting  hunter."* 

Habits  of  Agassiz's  and  Beblandieb's  tobtoises. — Eegarding 
the  habits  of  Agassiz's  and  Berlandier's  tortoises,  but  little  has  been 
recorded.  The  following  notes  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Cox  are  of  recent  date  and 
point  to  a  similarity  of  habits,  except  in  the  last  particulars,  between 
the  eastern  and  western  gophers.  Speaking  of  Xerohates  Agassiziiy  he 
says:  <^ He  is  a  vegetarian,  feeding,  as  I  am  told,  on  cacti.  His  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  as  food  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  his  mandibles  are  notched  or  toothed.  His  legs  are  covered 
with  bony  scales,  and  his  front  toe  nails  are  made  long  and  strong 
for  digging  amongst  the  rocks,  while  the  hind  feet  are  round  like  an 
elephant's.    •    •    • 

<^ln  preparing  the  specimen,  I  found  on  each  side,  between  the  flesh 
and  carapax,  a  large  membranous  sack  filled  with  clear  water ;  I  judged 
that  about  a  pint  run  out,  though  the  animal  had  been  some  days  in 
captivity  and  without  water  before  coming  into  my  posses8ion.t  Here 
then  is  the  secret  of  his  living  in  such  a  dry  region ;  he  carries  his  sup- 
ply of  water  in  two  tanks.  The  thirsty  traveler,  falling  in  with  one  of 
these  tortoises  and  aware  of  this  fact,  need  have  no  fear  of  dying  of  im- 
mediate want  of  water."  t 

I  consider  it  doubtful  whether  Berlandier's  tortoise  digs  burrows.  The 
form  of  the  legs  is  such  that  excavation  by  their  aid  would  be  a  veiy 
tedious  process.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notes  relating  to  its 
habits,  save  the  single  sentence  in  Berlandier's  manuscript:  ^^EUe  est 
herbivore." 

Its  eggs,  unlike  those  of  the  other  species,  are  elliptical. 

ni.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTEIBUTIOK 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  work  out  with  exact- 
itude the  geographical  distribution  of  the  three  North  American  Xero- 
hates^ owing  to  a  "  plentiful  lack"  of  citations  of  the  exact  localities 
in  which  specimens  have  been  found.  In  a  general  way,  however,  little 
difficulty  is  encountered. 

DiSTBiBUTiON  OF  THE  GoPHEB. — The  National  Museum  has  speci- 
mens of  X.  ^o^yp'^^^^  from  Saint  Simon's  Island,  Ga.  (7551);  Nashville, 

*  Wailes,  Geology  of  Misfflbssippi. 

tBegarding  this  matter  I  may  have  somewhat  to  say  at  a  later  date. — ^F.  W.  T. 

t  Amer.  Nat.,  xv,  1881,  p.  1003. 
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Ga.;  Clear  Water,  Fla.  (16057);  Homossasa,  Fla.  (1006^70)5  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.  (10471),  and  Brownsville,  Tex.  (8926),  together  with  others 
labeled  Ea«t  Florida  (7554-55-57).  I  have  a  memorandam  in  my  pos- 
session stating  that  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode  shipped  19  specimens  of  this 
animal,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Arlington,  Fla.,  to  the  zoological  gar- 
dens in  Philadelphia.  Bartram  foand  traces  of  them  sonth  of  the  Sa- 
vannah Eiver,  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Holbrook  states  that  they  are 
numei*ons  in  Edgefield  and  Barnwell  districts  (S.  0.),  whence  they  extend 
throagh  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  Floridas,  and  that,  <^  According  to 
Le  Suenr,  they  are  brought  to  the  New  Orleans  market,  though  proba- 
bly not  from  the  immediate  neighborhood."*  Wailes  knew  of  their 
existence  in  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi. 

From  these  data  it  would  appear  that  Xerobates  polyphemus  inhabits 
all  the  drier  portions  of  the  Austroiiparian  region,  from  Southern  South 
Carolina  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Southern  Florida.  Furthermore,  Gray  was  informed  of  its  introduction 
into  Cuba,  where,  according  to  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLean,  it  <*  Uves  in  domes- 
tication." t 

Distribution  of  Agassiz's  Tortoise.— Of  the  species  Xerobates 
Agassizii  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  has  specimens  from  Fort  Mohave, 
Ariz.  (6718) ;  Dr.  Cooper's  types  from  the  Solado  VaUey,  Cal.  (7888),  and 
from  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.  (10398-99, 10412). 

The  distribution  of  this  tortoise,  therefore,  must  be  limited  for  the 
present  to  the  southern,  sandy  desert  x)ortions  of  California  and  Arizona. 

Distribution  of  Berlandier's  Tortoise.— Te«*t«cfo  Berlandieri 
was  described  by  Agassiz  from  specimens  from  Northern  Mexico.  Ber- 
landier  writes:  << It  inhabits  the  plains  of  Tamaulipas  between  Mata- 
moras  and  San  Fernando  de  las  Presas.  At  Laredo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Bravo,  this  tortoise  forms  an  important  article  of  diet  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  presidios  when  crossing  the  deserts."  Cope,  as  we  have 
seen,  knew  of  specimens  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  animal  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that  State  generally. 

Its  distribution,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  lower 
regions  of  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico,  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
thirtieth  parallels. 

IV.  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

Terrestrial;  horizontal  alveolar  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  with  two 
ridges;  an  interval  at  the  symphysis,  occupied  by  a  transverse  ridge; 
a  notch  in  the  lower  jaw  fitting  over  the  transverse  ridge.  Anterior 
extremities  more  or  less  compressed  in  the  autero-posterior  direction ; 
posterior  extremities  clavate;  nails  5:4 Xerobates. 

*  Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herp.,  Ist  ed.,  1,  1836,  p.  44. 

t  Ann.  and  Biag.  Nat.  History,  Ist  seriee,  v,  1840,  p.  115. 
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*  Shell  more  tiian  twice  as  long  as  high ;  head  rounded  in  fh>nt ;  margin 
of  jaws  straight;  fore-legs  broadest  at  the  extremity. 
Anterior  part  of  the  plastron  bent  upward.    Distance  from  base  of 
1st  claw  to  base  of  4th  claw,  hind  foot,  equal  to  distance  troia 

base  of  1st  claw  to  base  of  3d  claw,  fore  foot X.  poltfpkemus. 

Plastron  level  in  the  antero-i>osterior  direction.    Distance  trom 

base  of  1st  claw  to  base  of  4th  claw,  hind  foot,  equal  to  distance 

from  base  of  Ist  claw  to  base  of  4th  claw,  fore  foot.  .X.  Agassiziu 

**  Shell  less  than  twice  as  long  as  high;  head  wedge-shaped  in  front; 

margin  of  jaws  curved;  fore-legs  broadest  at  the  knee.  .X.  Berlandieru 
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CATAIiOGUB  OF  A  COIiliBCTIOIf  OF  JAPAIfBSK  COTTON  FIBER 
PBBSBNTBD  TO  T^TB  VNITBO  STATBS  NATIOIfAl^  MVSBm  BT 
TKB  OOTBRN9IBNT  OF  JAPAN,  TO^BTHBB  UTITK  TKB  AIHOVNT 
OF  TiBEB  ANNVAIi  ^^BOP  OF  JAPAN  AND  THB  PBICB  OF  COTTON.* 

[Prepared  by  the  Japanese  Legation.] 

No.  1.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Konishi  Shojiro, 

Awadono  mura,  Soyekami-gori, 
Yamato,  Oaaka-Fu. 
Annual  crop,  about  225  kin  =  298.14075  pounds. 
Market  price,  7.1  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  i)ound8. 

*NoTE  TO  THE  CATALOGUE  OF   THE    COLLECTION    OF  COTTON. — Of  the  SOffixeS  tO 

the  words  signifying  the  localities  of  prodncers,  *  *  mnra  "  means  village  and  "  gori "  to wn- 
shipy  and  in  the  catalogue  is  mentioned  next  to  the  township  the  name  of  a  geograph- 
ical division  or  province,  and  then  follows  a  political  division. 

Note  to  the  acccTunt  of  cotton  husbandry.— The  district  of  Kinai,  strictly 
speaking,  comprises  the  provinces  of  Yamashiro,  Tamato,  Kawachi,  Idsnnii,  and 
Settsn,  but  in  the  sense  used  in  the  acconnt  that  district  may  also  comprise  some 
other  neighboring  provinces.  The  district  of  Kan^  comprises  the  province  of  Mn-t 
sashi  and  oi  her  seven  a4jacent  provinces.  The  district  of  Chingokn  consists  of  a)l  the 
provinces  lying  south  of  those  of  Harima  and  Tamba  and  north  of  Kagato  and  Suwo. 
The  district  of  Kiushin  is  the  whole  of  the  island  of  that  name.  The  district  of 
T6-okn  comprises  the  northeastern  part  of  the  province  of  O-shin,  which  is  now  di- 
vided into  five  provinces.  And  the  district  of  Hoknroku  includes  seven  provinces — 
Wakasa,  Techizen,  Kaga,  Noto,  Tetchin,  TechigO;  and  8ado. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 ^29  May  18,18  89^  . 
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No.  2.  Cotton  prodaced  by — 
Shiokawa  Daigoro, 

Higashi-ajiro-mara,  Shibakawa-gori^ 
Kawachi,  Osaka-Fa* 
Annual  crop,  about  3,905  kin  =  5,174.39835  pounds. 
Market  price,  9f  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  i>oiind8. 

No.  3.  Cotton  produced  by^ 
Yamada-Heishiro, 

Shinmachi-mura,  Sumiyoshi-gori, 
Settsu,  Osaka-Fu. 
Annual  crop,  about  419  kin  =  555.20433  pounds. 
Market  price,  11^  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  4.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Naka  Saburobeye, 

Sakuratsuka-mura,  Toshima-gori, 
Settsu,  Osaka-Fu. 
Annual  crop,  about  334  kin  s  442.57338  pounds. 
Market  price,  7|  sen  per  1  kin  ss  L32507  pounds. 

No.  5.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Midsutani  Kiyoji, 

Nishikata-mura,  Kuwana-gori, 
Ise,  Miye-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  276  kin  =  365.71932  pounds. 
Market  price,  8}  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  6.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Akita  Heiyemon, 

Uyeno-mura,  Aki-gori, 
Ise,  Miye-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  1,314  kin  =  1,741.14198  pounds. 
Market  price,  7.3  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  7.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Tanaka  Heihachi, 

Shinowara-mura,  Aichi-gori, 
Owari,  Aicbi-Ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  194  kin  =  257.06358  pounds. 
Market  price,  8  sen  per  1  kin  ss  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  8.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Suzuki  Hikozayemon, 

Nakane-mura,  Hadsu-gori, 
Mikawa,  Aicbi-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  250  kin  =  331.26750  pounds. 
Market  price,  7.3  sen  x>er  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 
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No.  9.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Fukazawa  Moheye, 

Senakawarmura,  Anbara-gori^ 
Suruga,  Shidsaoka-ken. 
Annaal  crop,  about  313  kin  =  414.74691  pounds. 
Market  price,  6.7  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

Ifo.  10.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Kawanisbi  Chojiuro, 

iNanko-mura,  Maka-kioma-gori| 
Kai,  Yamanishi-ken. 
Annual  crop,  aboiit  675  kin  =  894.42225  pounds. 
Market  price,  8.3  sen  per  1  kin  =:  1.32507  pmrnds. 

'So.  11.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Ishii  Biohei, 

Kamo-mura,  Niiharu-gori, 
Hitachi,  Ibaraki-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  175  kin  =  231.88725  pounds. 
Market  price,  8^  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds* 

No.  12.  Cotton  produced  by— 
Sumigama  Denbeye, 

Magarj-mura,  Nakasbima-gori, 
Mino,  Gifn-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  5,100  kin  =  6,757.857  pounds. 
Market  price,  H  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  13.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Miyasaka  Kansaku, 

Eiokusbekimura,  Sarasbina-gori, 
Sbinano,  Nagano-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  262  kin  =  347.16834  pounds. 
Market  price,  8  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  14.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Narita  Shodayu, 

Wada-mura,  Ohi-gori, 
Wakasa,  Fukui-ken. 
Annual  product,  about  150  kin  =  198.7605  pounds. 
Market  price,  8.7  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  15.  Cotton  produced  by^ 
Hamada  JiroMchi, 

Moriokarmura,  Euwaimi-gori, 
Hoki,  Shimane-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  1,656  kin  =  2,194.31592  pounds. 
Market  price,  8  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 
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1^0. 16.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Mishima  Okataro, 

Okimura,  Kuboya-gori, 
Bitchia,  Okayamaken. 
AnDual  crop^  about  1,950  kin  s  2,583.8865  pounds. 
Market  price,  9^  j»en  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  17.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Kami-mura  Kametaro, 

ImatBumura,  Chinka-gori, 
Suwo,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  1,725  kin  =  2,285.74575  pounds* 
Market  price,  8.7  ^n  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  18.  Cotton  produced  by — 
XJramoto  Joichiro, 

Naka-mura,  Amakusa-gori, 
Higo,  Kumamoto-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  2,275  kin  =  3,014.53425  pounds. 
Market  price,  8f  son  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 


BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  COTTON  HUSBANDRY  IN  JAPAN. 

• 
Cotton  is  produced  along  the  coasts,  and  where  there  are  sandy  soils  in 

the  warm  parts  of  so-called  districts  Kinai,  Kanto,  Chiugoku,  and  Kiu- 
shiu;  but  in  the  most  northeastern  parts  of  so-called  districts  T6-oku 
and  Hokuriku,  where  frost  visits  verj'  early,  the  soil  is  unsuitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  so  that  it  is  very  rarely  cultivated. 

Although  the  era  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  empire  is  yet 
uncertain,  as  there  are  various  opinions,  it  is  certain  that  the  mode  of 
the  cultivation  in  western  provinces  was  introduced  from  Elinai,  and 
that  the  seeds  grown  in  eastern  provinces  were  brought  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Mikawa.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  modes  of  all  the  provinces 
westward  from  Eanai  would  have  been  developed  in  a  very  accurate 
manner  and  that  the  general  objects  turned  to  obtain  more  and  more 
good  crop.  Bo  it  is ;  in  the  province  of  Settsu  the  crop  is  largest  and 
could  never  be  surpassed  by  that  of  all  the  other  provinces  through- 
out the  empire,  though  the  expenditure  for  the  cultivation  in  that  prov- 
ince is  nearly  two  times  that  of  another  province  where  the  expend- 
iture is  smallest,  but  as  the  staples  are  rather  short  and  hard  it  is  not 
suitable  for  the  consumer  for  both  spinniug  very  fine  yams  and  weav- 
ing fine  and  delicate  goods.  In  recent  years  cotton  yams  are  imported 
on  a  large  scale,  and  on  account  of  fine  yam  being  easily  got,  the  home- 
produced  cotton  must,  it  seems,  be  spun  into  coarse  counts  for  warp 
and  used  also  for  stuffing.  Taking  this  as  a  cause,  it  became  finally  the 
general  custom  to  prefer  a  cotton  plant  which  produces  a  larger  amount 
of  cotton  wool  to  all  the  other  sorts,  whether  the  staple  is  long  or  short 
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and  hard  or  soft  Therefore,  even  in  the  provinces  of  Owari  and 
Mikawa,  the  seed  of  western  provinces  has  been  taken  and  cultivated, 
and  the  natural,  long  and  soft  stapled  wool  could  be  very  rarely  seen  in 
the  markets.  Yet  in  the  provinces  of  Hitachi  and  Shimatsuke,  &c., 
where  fine  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  the  sort  of  cotton-plant 
producing  long,  soft,  and  strong  stapled  wool  has  long  been  cultivated 
after  the  old  custom,  but,  unfortunately,  as  the  interests  for  planteis 
were  gradually  decreased  on  account  of  the  lowering  price  of  cotton  of 
that  sort,  the  custom  of  cultivating  with  the  seeds  of  western  province 
after  the  mode  of  cultivation  in  that  part  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

Cotton-plants  have  dififerent  names  in  difiTerent  provinces,  so  that  it  is 
difftcult  to  distinguish  them  readily  one  from  another,  but  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  but  three  sorts,  the  so-called  Einai,  Kanto,  and  Ainoko. 
The  Eanto  produces  long,  soft,  and  strong  stapled  wool  (i  inch  to  % 
inch  in  length),  of  glossy  appearance,  and  contains  5  to  7  seeds  in  each 
cell,  the  size  of  which  is  large  with  less  wool;  and  3.2507  ounces  of  the 
seed  cotton  give  .97521  ounce  of  ginned  cotton.  On  the  contrary, 
Kinai  has  hard  and  short  stapled  wool  (^  inch  to  i  inch  in  length),  of 
larger  diameter  and  rather  destitute  of  glossiness,  and  contains  8  to  11 
seeds  in  each  cell,  of  smaller  size  and  covered  with  more  wool,  and 
3.2507  ounces  of  the  seed  cotton  yield  1.23526  ounces  to  1.46281  ounces 
of  ginned  cotton.  Ainoko  is  the  result  of  a  reciprocal  acclimatization, 
viz,  Kanto  seeds  (that  is  the  seed  of  eastern  part)  being  grown  in 
Kinai  district  (middle  part),  and  Einai  seeds  in  Eanto  district,  or  Einai 
seeds  in  Eiushiu  (southwestern  part),  and  Eiushiu  seeds  in  Einai;  the 
properties,  qualities,  and  lengths  of  the  stapled  wool  of  the  former  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  preceding,  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter intergrade  between  those  of  the  native  cottons  of  Einai  and  Eiushiu. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  and  manures  are  various  according  to  both 
the  soils  and  the  climates,  and  also  to  the  customs  of  every  district. 
In  Einai  district  and  the  provinces  of  Owari,  Mikawa,  &c.|  cotton- 
planters  like  to  have  the  cotton-plants  rather  short  and  thin  instead  of 
growing  them  tall  and  large,  the  rootlets  spreading  out  fiilly,  and  in 
Eanto  and  some  other  districts  they  like  to  have  the  trunks  of  the  plants 
grow  tall  and  large,  the  primary  root  descending  deeply  in  the  ground  ^ 
cultivators  generally  dislike  the  latter  plan,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  plants  by  no  means  give  valuable  returns.  Agreeably  to  these 
views,  it  is  thought  that  the  fact  that  the  cotton  crop  in  Eanto  could 
not  be  equal  to  that  in  Einai  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, which,  in  Eanto,  has  not  attained  great  excellence;  there  is 
also  the  difference  of  the  seeds. 

Cottons  to  be  presented  ought  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose  in  cot- 
ton-producing districts,  but  in  order  to  avoid  losing  time  those  specimens 
already  collected  from  among  the  exhibits  at  the  competitive  exhibition 
of  cotton  and  sugar,  held  at  Osaka  in  last  year  (1880),  are  sent;  there- 
fore, the  glossiness  of  the  cotton-wool  may  be  rather  defective  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  new  crop. 
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»KftCBIPTI01f  OP  A  IfBW  9PBCIKS  OP  XBIVICHTHTTS  (XKIflCHTHVS 
XBIWKITS)  PmOH  TMK  BTBUT  COAST  OP  CBlf TBAE.  AJHBBICA* 

By  DATID  S.  JTOBbAIV  aad  CIIABI.ES  H.  OULBEBT. 

Xcniohthys  zennms,  sp.  dot    .(4356). 

Allied  to  Xenichthya  cali/omiensis  Steindaclmer;  belonging  to  the 
group  or  sabgeuos,  with  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal  short,  not  longer  than 
the  spinous  dorsal. 

Body  rather  deep,  compressed }  month  very  oblique  ]  the  maxillary 
barely  reaching  the  vertical  from  the  front  of  the  pupil.  Teeth  in  jaws 
small,  in  a  band  in  fix>nt,  which  becomes  a  single  series  toward  the  sides ; 
similar  teeth  on  vomer,  none  on  palatines  or  tongue. 

Preorbital  distinctly  serrulate ;  preopercle  evenly  and  finely  serrate 
on  the  lower  margin  and  on  the  angle,  its  upright  edge  entire  above 
the  angle ;  opercle  terminating  in  two  flat  points.  Eye  very  large,  its 
diameter  2f  in  head.  Oillrakers  long  and  slender, about two-flfths  the 
diameter  of  the  eye,  their  number  about  9+24. 

Lateral  line  with  a  slight  curve  in  front,  not  quite  concurrent  with 
the  back. 

Spinous  dorsal  very  high,  the  spines  slender  and  somewhat  flexible, 
the  flfth  and  longest  about  two-thirds  length  of  head }  notch  between 
spinous  and  soft  parts  deep.  Anal  spines  rather  stouter  than  those  of 
the  dorsal,  the  third  longest,  but  little  shorter  than  the  first  soft  ray  and 
two-thirds  the  longest  dorsal  spine.  Caudal  deeply  forked,  the  lobes 
elongate,  the  middle  rays  but  one  third  the  length  of  the  lower. 

Pectorals  two-fifths  length  of  head.  Ventrals  barely  reaching  vent, 
their  length  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  orbit. 

Base  of  caudal  scaly ;  rest  of  the  fin  as  well  as  the  dorsals  and  anal 
naked,  the  scaly  sheath  of  the  dorsal  and  anal,  leaving  the  last  three 
rays  free. 

Head  3J  in  length ;  depth  2§.    D.  IX-I,  U ;  A.  HI,  11;  Lat  1.  61. 

Color  olivaceous  above ;  silvery  below. 

This  species  is  known  tVom  one  specimen  (No.  4356  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 
sent  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  from  San  Salvador,  where 
it  was  taken  several' years  ago  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Dow.  Its  small  number 
of  fin  rays  distinguished  it  at  once  from  X.  xanti  and  X.  cigasaiziij  while 
from  X.  caUfomiensis  it  differs  in  numerous  respects. 

Indiana  Univeesity,  November  22^  1881. 
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lilST  OP  AirraROPOI<0«I€AI.  PrBI^ICATlONS 
BY  CHABI^EtSI  BAIT* 

1869-1882. 

Die  Or&ber  von  Panama.  Belating  to  the  discovery  of  gold  figures  in 
Ghiriqni.  In:  Die  Nator,  herauBgegeben  von  Dr.  Otto  Ule  and  Dr. 
Karl  Miffler  von  HaUe.    Vol.  VIII,  Halle,  1859,  p.  372  j  iUustrated. 

Amerikanigche  Alterthtimer.  Twelve  illustrated  articles.  In:  Die  Natur, 
Vol.  XI,  1862. 

Vegeremanoipation  in  Jamaika  (anonymous).  Against  sudden  emancipar 
tion  of  negro  slaves.    Ini  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  June  14, 1862. 

An  Aooennt  of  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  Califomian  Peninsula,  as 
given  by  Jacob  Baegert,  a  Oerman  Jesuit  Missionary,  who  lived  there 
Seventeen  Tears  during  the  Second  Half  of  the  Last  Century.  Translated 
and  arranged  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Charles  Ban.  In: 
Smithsonian  Eeports  for  1863  and  1864,  pp.  352  and  378,  respectively. 

Agricultural  Implements  of  the  Korth  American  Stone  Period.  In:  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1863,  p.  379 ;  illustrated. 

Archaologisches  aus  der  alten  und  neuen  Welt  Belating  to  pile-dwellings 
and  artificial  shell-deposits.    In:  Die  Natur,  Vol.  XII,  1863,  p.  110. 

Altindianische  Industrie.  Ten  illustrated  articles.  In:  Die  Natur,  Vol. 
Xn,  1863. 

Artificial  Shell-deposits  in  B'ew  Jersey.  In:  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1864, 
p.  370 ;  with  illustration. 

Indian  Pottery.    In:  Smithsonian  Bepori  for  1866,  p.  346;  illustrated* 
GDranslated  into  French  by  M.  fimile  Cartailhac,  under  the  title: — 

Lee  Vstensiles  en  ArgUe  des  Indiens  de  TAm^rique  du  Kord.  In :  Mat^rianx 
pour  I'Histoire  Primitive  et  Naturelle  de  I'Homme,  Vol.  V,  Paris,  1869, 
p.  205;  without  illustrations.  Beprinted  in:  Flint  Chips,  by  E.  T. 
Stevens ;  London,  1870,  p.  245 ;  without  illustrations. 

Bemarks  on  the  Stone  Age.  In:  The  Historical  Magazine,  New  York, 
April,  1866,  p.  97. 

Votes  on  the  Anthropologioal  Congress  at  Paris.  In :  The  Historical  Mag- 
azine, Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  October,  1867,  p.  210  (many  typographical 
errors). 

Veber  klinstliche  Ituschelbetten  in  Amerika.  In:  Archiv  iiir  Anthro- 
pologic, VoL  II,  Braunschweig,  1867,  p.  321 ;  illustrated. 

Drilling  in  Stone  without  MetaL  In:  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1868,  p» 
392;  illustrated. 

A  Deposit  of  Agricultural  Hint  Implements  in  Southern  Illinois.     In: 
Smithsonian  Beport  for  1868,  p.  401 ;  illustrated. 
Translated  into  French  by  M.  £mile  Cartailhac,  under  the  title: — 

Trouvaille  d'Outils  Agricoles  en  Silez  du  Sud  de  rniinois.  In:  Mat^riaux, 
etc.,  VoL  VI,  1870-^71,  p.  367;  illustrations  on  Plate  XIIL 
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Die  ThongefiiBse  der  nordamerikanifchen  Indianer.    In:  Archiv  filr  ^n* 

thropologie,  Vol.  Ill,  18G8,  p.  19 ;  illastrated. 
Die  durohbohrten  Gerathe  der  Steinperiode.   In :  Arehiy  for  Anthropolog^e, 

Vol.  Ill,  1868,  p.  187;  illustrated. 
Memoir  of  C.  F.  P.  von  Martins.    Partly  ethnolo^cal  in  character.    In: 

Smithsonian  Report  for  1869,  p.  169. 
Steineme  Ackerbaogerclthe  der  nordamerikaniichen  Indianer.    In:  Archiv 

fUr  Anthropologic,  Vol.  IV,  1870,  p.  1 ;  illustrated. 
Ueber  das  Vorkommen  der  Coscinopora  globnlaris  anf  der  Insel  Sttgen.    In : 

Correspondenz-Blatt  der  deutscheu  Gesellschaft  fUr  Anthropologie, 

Ethnologic  und  Urgeschichte,  April,  1871  (No.  4),  p.  31. 
Von  Martins  on  Some  Points  of  Sonth  American  Ethnology.    In :  Journal 

of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  New  York,  VoL  I,  New  York, 

1871-'72,  p.  43. 
Die  Tanschverhaltnisse  der  Eingebomen  B'ordamerika's.    In:  Archiv  for 

Anthropologic,  VoU  V,  1872,  p.  1 ;  illustrated. 
Andent  Aboriginal  Trade  in  Horth  America.    In :  Smithsonian  Report  for 

1872,  p.  348. 

Horth  American  Stone  Implements.    In:  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1872, 

p.  359;  illustrated. 
Translated  into  German  by  Prof.  Jos.  Philibert  Baron  von  La2arini 
under  the  title: — 
HOTdamerikanisohe  Steinwerkzenge.    Graz  (Austria),  1875.    All  iUustra- 

tions  reproduced  (special  impression  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 

Beport  of  the  Ober-Realschule  at  Graz). 
Indianische  Hetzsenker  nnd  Hammersteine.    In :  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologic, 

Vol.  V,  1872,  p.  260;  illustrated. 
Indian  Ketsinkers  and  Hammerstcmes.     In:  The  American  Naturalist; 

March,  1873,  p.  139;  illustrated. 
Beview  of  <*The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of 

Great  Britain,"  by  John  Evans,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.;  Hew  York,  D.  Appleton 

and  Company,  1872  (anonymous).    In:  North  American  Beview,  VoL 

CXVI,  Boston,  1873,  p.  213. 
Beview  of  *<  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  particularly  of  the  Georgia 

Tribes,'*  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  jr.;  Kew  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 

1878  (anonymous).    In:  North  American  Beview,  Vol.  CXVII,  1873, 

p.  468. 
Amerikanische  Gesichtsvasen.     In:  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologic^  Vol.  VI, 

1873,  p.  163 ;  illustrated. 

Steinzeit  (anonymous).  In:  Deutsch-amerikanisches  Gonversations- 
Lexikon,  bearbeitet  von  Prof.  Alexander  J.  Schem,  Vol.  X,  New  York, 
1873,  p.  474. 

Anszug  aus  einem  Briefe  an  Dr.  A.  von  Frantzius.  Belates  to  the  predi- 
lection for  green  stones  among  uncivilized  races.  In:  Correspondenz- 
Blatt  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  Anthropologie,  etc,  January, 
1874  (No.  1),  p.  8. 
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Veber  ein  in  Dentschland  geftmdenes  Steinwerkzeng.  In:  Gorrespondcnz- 
Blatt  der  deatschen  (resellschaft  fdr  Anthropologies  etc.,  February, 
1874  (No.  2),  p.  13 ;  with  illustration. 

Der  Onondaga-Eiese.  In :  Archiv  ffir  Anthropologic,  Vol.  VII,  1875,  p. 
267;  illustrated. 

The  Stone  Age  in  Europe.  Six  illustrated  articles.  In :  Harper's  New 
Monthly  Magazine;  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1875. 

The  same  in  book-form  as : — 

Early  Man  in  Europe.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1876.  Large 
8o,  pp.  162;  illustrated. 

The  ArohflBological  CoUeetion  of  the  United  States  Hational  Mnseiim,  in 
Charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C— Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  No.  287  (in  Vol.  XXII);  Washington 
City,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1876.  Large  4<^,  pp. 
XIV,  104;  341  illustrations  in  the  text. 

The  Prehistorie  Antiquities  of  Hungary.  An  Address  delivered  by  Prof. 
F.  F.  Bomer  at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Anthropological 
Congress,  held  at  Budapest,  September,  1876.  From  the  ^^Mat^riaux 
pour  THistoire  Primitive  et  Naturelle  de  PHomme." — ^Translated  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Charles  Bau.  In:  Smithsonian  Beport 
for  1876,  p.  394. 

The  Stock-in-trade  of  an  Aboriginal  Lapidary,  In:  Smithsonian  Beport 
for  1877,  p.  291;  illustrated. 

Observations  on  a  Gold  Ornament  from  a  Hound  in  Florida.  In :  Smith- 
sonian Beport  for  1877,  p.  298 ;  illustrated. 

Observations  on  the  Bighton  Eodc  Inseription.     In:  The  Magazine  of 
American  EUstory,  Vol.  II,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1878,  p.  82. 
Beprinted  in:  The  American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1878,  p.  38. 

Der  B'achfolger  des  Onondaga-Siesen.  In :  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologic,  Vol. 
X,  1878,  p.  418;  with  illustration. 

The  Palenque  Tablet  in  the  United  States  Hational  Museum,  Washington, 

D.  C. — Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  No.  331  (in  Vol. 

XXII);  Washington  City,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

1879.    Large  4^,  pp.  X,  81 ;  2  plates  and  17  illustrations  in  the  text 

Translated  into  Spanish  by  Messrs.  Joaquin  Davis  and  Miguel 

Perez  under  the  title : — 

Tttblero  del  Palenque  en  el  Kuseo  Hadonal  de  los  Estados-Vnidos.    In: 
Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  VoL  II,  Mexico,  1880,  p.  131. 
Illustrations  as  in  the  originaL 
Translated  into  French  by  M.  L.  de  Millou^  under  the  title: — 

la  Sttfie  de  Palenque,  du  Huste  Hational  des  ^ts-Unis.    In:  Annales  du 

•  Muste  Ouimet,  Vol.IV,  Lyon.    All  illustrations  given.    In  press. 
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The  Dighton  Reek  IjiseriptioiL  An  Opinion  of  a  Danish  Archaeologist. 
In:  The  Magazine  of  American  History^  Yol.  UI^  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1879,  p.  236. 

Beview  (illustrated)  of  "  Arch6elogie  Am^rieaine.  Dtehiffirement  det  ^eri^ 
tures  Calcnliformes  ou  Mayas.  Le  Bas-relief  de  la  Croix  de  Palenqn^  et 
le  Mannscrit  Troano."  Par  IL  le  C^^'  H.  de  Charenoey,  Alen^on,  1879.  In  : 
The  American  Art  Keview,  Vol.  II,  Boston,  1880,  p.  32. 

Aboriginal  Stone-drilling.  In:  The  American  Naturalist,  July,  1881, p. 
536;  illustrated. 

Observations  on  Cup-shaped  and  other  Lapidarian  Senlptnres  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  America.  In:  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
Vol.  V  (U.  S.  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  Region,  J.  W.  Powell,  in  Charge).  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1881.    4°,  pp.  102;  61  illustrations  on  35  plates. 

Die  Jadeitgegenstande  des  Hational-Museums  zn  Washington.    In:  Archiv 

.  fUr  Anthropologic,  Vol.  XIV;  illustrated.    In  press. 

Articles  on  Anthropological  bnbjects,  contributed  to  the  Annual  Beports  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  fhnn  1863  to  1877.  Washington,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1882.  8©,  pp.  X,  169;  illustrated  (No. 
440  of  Smithsonian  Publications). 


»ES€BIPTI01f  OF  FITS  NEW  SPKCIBS  OF  F18KBS  FROIfC  HAXAT* 

I«Alf,  HBXICO. 

By  DATID  S.  JOBDAIV  and  CHABUBS  H.  01I.BEBT. 

Tylosunissienita.8p.nov.    (28162,28265,29227,29377,29378.) 
Cloeely  allied  to  Tyloeurus  exilU  (Grd.). 

Body  very  slender,  not  compressed ;  caudal  peduncle  depressed,  half 
wider  than  deep,  the  lateral  line  Ibrming  a  moderate  keel,  which  is  not 
black. 

Jaws  very  long,  slender,  and  ihigile,  as  in  T.  exilis,  longirostriSy  &c., 
the  tip  of  the  lower  (as  usual)  projecting ;  length  of  upx)er  jaw  from  eye 
2|  times  length  of  postorbital  part  of  head,  9  times  space  between  nos- 
trils 5  maxillary  scarcely  reaching  vertical  from  front  of  pupil,  about 
half  of  its  posterior  portion  slipping  under  the  preorbital ;  preorbital 
small,  not  extending  backward  to  tip  of  maxillary. 

Teeth  essentially  as  in  T.  longiroatris ;  an  outer  band  of  small  acute 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  an  inner  series  of  long,  sharp,  slender  teeth,  50 
to  60  in  each  jaw  5  middle  line  of  lower  jaw  in  ftx)nt  of  tongue  with  a 
band  of  rasp-like  teeth ;  no  teeth  on  vomer ;  no  gill-rakers. 

Eye  large,  contained  2  J  times  in  postorbital  part  of  head  5  interorbital 
region  with  a  rather  broad  and  deep,  scaly  groove,  widest  anteriorly  and 
extending  backward  to  opposite  middle  of  cheeks ;  behind  this,  the  mid* 
die  part  of  the  cranium  is  somewhat  elevated  and  bounded  by  two  longi- 
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tadinal  ridges,  which  rise  higher  than  the  temporal  ridges ;  this  entire 
region  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  scales  [in  T.  exilia  the  middle  of  the 
top  of  the  cranium  is  scarcely  elevated  and  without  longitudinal  ridges, 
the  whole  region  being  more  or  less  closely  scaled] ;  scales  of  frontal 
region  extending  little  forward  of  base  of  premaxillaries  (in  T.  exiliSy 
extending  for  more  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  premaxillaries.) 
Cheeks  well  scaled ;  scales  on  opercle  very  minute. 

Scales  not  very  small,  green. 

Dorsal  iin  beginning  and  ending  behind  anal,  its  origin  above  base 
of  fifth  anal  ray ;  anterior  rays  of  both  fins  produced ;  median  and  pos- 
terior rays  equal,  the  latter  not  reaching  nearly  to  base  of  caudal ;  anal 
lobe  higher  than  dorsal  lobe,  its  height  four-fifths  length  of  postorbital 
part  of  head.  Veutrals  small,  extending  about  one-third  the  distance 
to  origin  of  anal,  their  insertion  midway  between  base  of  median  caudal 
rays  and  middle  of  cheeks.  Pectorals  broad,  as  long  as  postorbital  part 
of  head,  the  upper  ray  broad.  Caudal  lunate,  the  lower  lobe  the  longer} 
the  middle  rays  not  quite  twice  as  long  as  eye. 

Head  2^  in  length;  depth  nearly  18.  D.  1, 16;  A.  1, 17;  P.  13;  Lat.  U 
ca.  250. 

Color;  green  above;  white  below;  a  dusky  dorsal  stripe;  a  silvery 
lateral  stripe;  side&of  head  silvery;  upper  part  of  cheeks  punctulate; 
body  and  fins  without  dark  points ;  a  blackish  half  bar  between  cheeks 
and  opercles ;  a  blackish  blotch  above  eye  and  one  in  front  of  nostrils. 
Fins  olivaceous,  all  more  or  less  dusky  at  tip.  Posterior  portion  of  pec- 
torals abruptly  black. 

Thi»  sf>ecies  is  abundant  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  one  of  the  common 
market  fishes.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  two  feet,  and  it  is  known  to 
the  Mexican  fishermen  as  "  SierritaP 

It  resembles  its  Califomian  representative,  Tylosurus  exiliSj  very 
closely,  difteriug  in  several  details,  some  of  which  are  noticed  above. 
The  two  species  may  be  distinguished  at  sight  by  the  color  of  the  pec- 
torals, which  are,  in  T.  exilisy  plain  olivaceous.  The  dorsal  and  anal 
lobes  in  the  latt.er  species  are  not  dusky  at  tip. 

2.  Tyloflturus  fodiator,  sp.  nov. ,  (28190,  283^23.) 

A  species  of  large  size,  remarkable  for  the  great  strength  of  it«  jaws. 

Body  robust,  subterete,  as  broad  as  deep ;  caudal  peduncle  slightly 
compressed,  as  deep  or  deeper  than  broad,  the  lateral  line  forming  a 
low  black  cutaneous  fold  along  its  length. 

Head  very  broad  and  strong,  the  cheeks  nearly  vertical.  Interorbital 
space  very  broad,  two-thirds  length  of  postorbital  part  of  head.  Mid- 
dle of  top  of  head  with  a  broad,  shallow,  nearly  scaleless,  longitudinal 
groove;  sides  of  top  of  head  obliquely  striated  and  rugose,  forming  a 
prominent  ridge  above  the  eye;  distance  between  nostrils  greater  than 
usual,  more  than  one-sixth  length  of  snout. 

Jaws  comparatively  short,  tapering,  very  stiff  and  not  frtigile;  lower 
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Jaw  wider  and  longer  than  npper.  Both  jaws  with  broad  bands  of 
small  rasp-like  teeth,  which  extend  as  small  roughnesses  on  the  sides 
of  the  jaw;  within  these  is  a  series  of  very  large  teeth,  compressed  and 
knife-shaped,  much  stronger  than  in  most  of  the  species  of  this  genns. 
The  length  of  one  of  these  teeth  is  not  more  than  three  times  its  breadth ; 
X>osterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  directed  backward,  the  anterior  erect. 
Number  of  large  teeth  about  ^^^y  length  of  large  teeth  about  one- 
sixth  diameter  of  eye;  no  teeth  on  vomer.  Teeth,  scales,  and  probably 
bones,  green.    Gill-rakers  obsolete. 

Upper  jaw,  from  eye,  about  half  longer  than  rest  of  head.  Eye  large, 
6J  in  snout,  3  in  postorbital  part  of  head,  and  2  in  interorbital  width. 
Only  a  narrow  edge  of  the  maxillary  not  covered  by  the  preorbitaL 
Cheeks  closely  scaled;  opercles  almost  wholly  naked.  Scales  extremely 
small. 

Dorsal  fin  rather  high  in  front,  becoming  low  posteriorly,  its  longest 
rays  two-fifths  the  length  of  its  base,  a  little  shorter  than  the  post- 
orbital  part  of  the  head.  Caudal  lunate,  its  lower  lobe  about  one-third 
longer  than  the  upper,  the  middle  rays  half  longer  than  eye.  Anal 
falcate,  low  posteriorly,  its  longest  rays  about  equal  to  postorbital  part 
of  head. 

Ventral  fins  long,  inserted  midway  between  middle  of  caudal  base 
and  middle  of  orbit,  their  length  a  little  more  than  length  of  pectorals 
and  equal  to  postorbital  part  of  head;  upper  ray  of  pectorals  broad, 
sharp-edged. 

Head  ^  in  length;  depth  15.  D.  I,  19;  A.  I,  17;  V.  6;  P.  14;  Lat 
1.  about  440. 

Color  green  above,  silvery  below ;  fins  somewhat  dusky,  except  the 
anal,  which  is  pale;  cheeks  and  lower  jaw  silvery;  middle  line  of  back 
dai*ker. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  known 
to  the  fishermen  as  '^Aguja.^  It  is  seldom  brought  to  the  market,  as  it 
is  not  considered  a  good  food-fish.  Its  strong  jaws  are  dreaded  by  the 
fishermen,  who  say  that  it  is  able  to  thrust  through  the  bottom  of  a  boat. 
The  largest  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Gilbert  (No.  28190)  was  43  inches 
in  length,  and  has  served  particularly  as  the  type  of  the  present  descrip- 
tion.   A  smaller  si>ecimen  is  numbered  28323. 

3.  Cynoaeion  xantiralnm,  sp.  nov.     (28109.) 

Body  moderately  slender,  compressed;  head  rather  long,  compressed 
and  pointed;  caudal  peduncle  rather  slender.  Eye  large,  6  in  head;  a 
fourth  less  than  interorbital  width,  which  is  slightly  less  than  length  of 
snout.  Maxillary  broad  and  truncate,  its  tip  as  wide  as  eye  and  reach- 
ing to  just  beyond  its  posterior  margin;  length  of  maxillary  a  little  less 
than  half  length  of  head;  mouth  moderately  oblique,  the  lower  jaw 
prominent;  premaxiUaries  in  firont,  below  level  of  lower  edge  of  eye. 
Band  of  teeth  in  front  of  lower  jaw  narrow,  becoming  a  single  series 
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laterally;  the  oater  series  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  the  lateral 
series  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  larger  than  the  othe^ ;  upper  jaw 
with  two  series  of  small  teeth  behind  the  oater  series,  and  with  two 
canines  (sometimes  but  one),  which  are  smaller  than  is  usual  in  this 
genus.  Gillrakers  rather  short  and  strong,  as  long  as  pupil.  Pseudo- 
branchisB  present. 

Scales  small ;  lateral  line  well  arched  in  front,  becoming  straight 
opposite  the  vent.  First  dorsal  high,  the  spines  not  very  slender,  the 
third  spine  a  little  less  than  half  length  of  head,  nearly  equal  to  the 
fourth  and  not  very  much  longer  than  the  second;  sott  dorsal  rather 
high,  the  longest  rays  2§  in  length  of  head,  not  scaly,  but  with  a  distinct 
high  basal  sheath.  Caudal  fin  double  concave,  the  middle  rays  consid- 
erably produced,  their  length  about  two-thirds  that  of  head.  Anai 
rather  short  and  high,  its  longest  ray  two-thirds  length  of  head,  its  spines 
small  but  rather  stout.  Yentrals  a  little  more  than  half  length  of  head^ 
reaching  about  halfway  to  vent.  Pectorals  1§  in  head,  not  quite  reach- 
ing tips  of  ventrals. 

Head,  3i  in  length;  depth,  4J.  D.  IX-I,  20;  A.  II,  8;  Lat.  1.  80 
(vertical  rows  of  scales,  the  number  of  pores  about  66);  about  12  rows 
of  scales  between  front  of  dorsal  and  lateral  line. 

Bluish  above,  silvery  below,  upper  x>arts  and  more  conspicuously  the 
middle  of  sides,  punctate  with  dark  points;  upper  fins  dark,  their  mar* 
gins  dusky;  lining  of  opercle  black ;  peritoneum  white;  inside  of  jmoutb 
bright  yellow  in  life. 

This  species  has  many  points  in  common  with  C  album  Gthr.,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  much  smaller  scales  (about  66  in  C.  album). 
It  is  very  abundant  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
Valued  and  most  common  food-fishes. 
^  The  type  (28109)  is  15  inches  in  length. 

4.  Culinft  aoqiiid«na»  sp.  dot.    (38S^,  20240.) 

Body  elongate,  depressed  anteriorly,  much  slenderer  than  in  0.  funeus^ 
the  head  especially  very  broad  and  flat,  longer  and  more  depressed  than 
in  C.fuseuM.  Mouth  large,  broad,  very  oblique,  the  maxillary  reaching 
nearly  or  quite  to  opposite  posterior  margin  of  eye ;  lower  jaw  consid- 
erably projecting.  Length  of  maxillary  2^  in  length  of  head.  Teeth 
in  jaws  all  equal,  in  broad  bands,  the  outer  not  at  all  enlarged.  Eye 
small,  anterior,  its  length  in  the  adult,  equal  to  half  the  width  of  inter* 
orbital  space,  which  is  nearly  one-third  the  length  of  head ;  a  conspicu- 
ous knob  at  upper  anterior  and  posterior  angles  of  orbit;  preopercular 
spine  (as  in  all  species  of  the  genus)  weU  developed,  strong,  compressed, 
directed  downwards  and  forwards. 

Scales  on  head  very  small,  mostly  cycloid,  covering  cheeks  and  oper- 
cles,  and  upper  part  of  head  to  the  eyes.  Scales  on  body  smaller  and 
smoother  than  in  most  other  species  of  the  genus,  those  on  belly  much 
smaller  than  those  on  sides;  scales  on  back  and  belly  cycloid,  only 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  body  being  distinctly  ctenoid. 
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Pectoral  fins  moderate,  reaching  to  near  end  of  base  of  first  dorsal^ 
1§  in  head;  ventrals  inserted  just  behind  axil,  reaching  half  way  to 
vent,  and  aboat  half  length  of  head.  Interspace  between  dorsals  aboni^ 
eqoal  to  diameter  of  eye.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  short  and  high,  irery 
similar,  coterminoos ;  last  n^  of  anal  a  little  more  than  half  lengtli  of 
head.  Caudal  pedonde  long,  a  little  shorter  than  head.  Gandal  fin 
rounded,  1 J  in  head. 

Head  3i  in  length  to  base  of  caudal ;  greatest  depth  about  6. 

D.  VI— I,  8;  A.  I,  8;  Lat.  1.  60;  24  scales  in  an  oblique  series  from 
front  of  soft  dorsal  downward  and  backward  to  anal;  about  20  in  a  ver- 
tioal  series. 

Color,  dark,  dull,  olivaceous  brown,  paler  below;  jounger  specimens 
mottled  below  with  bluish  and  speckled  with  dark  brown.  Sides  with- 
out longitudinal  stripes.  Fins  dusky,  all  of  them  finely  mottled  and 
speckled  with  darker;  the  dark  markings  on  dorsal  and  anal  formin^^ 
nndulated  longitudinal  stripes ;  on  pectorals  and  ventrals  forming  dark 
bars. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  three  specimens,  the  longest  about 
a  foot  in  length.  They  were  obtained  from  near  Mazatlan;  according; 
to  fishermen  from  fresh-water  at  Presidio. 

CtUius  €gquiden$  apparently  differs  from  other  species  of  the  group  in 
the  large  mouth  with  small  equal  teeth,  and  in  the  small  smoothish 
scales. 

Culius  helizanuSf  lately  described  by  M.  Sauvage*  from  Belize,  is  very 
similar,  but  has  the  teeth  of  the  outer  row  enlarged. 

5.  Centxopomiw  robalitx^  sp.  nov.    (28102, 28132,  28150, 28310,  28321,  295G2, 29564.) 
Allied  to  Oentropomus  armatus  Gill;  belonging  to  the  division  of  the 
genus  with  large  scalids,  and  very  large  anal  spine. 

Body  comparatively  elongate,  the  back  little  elevated;  profile  from 
snout  to  base  of  dorsal  more  nearly  straight  than  in  most  of  the  spedes; 
upper  outline  of  head  somewhat  concave;  nuchid  region  little  gibbous. 
Houth  smaller  than  in  0.  armatu9j  the  maxillary  barely  reaching  the 
vertical  line  from  the  front  of  pupil  (in  0.  armatus  of  the  same  sice 
reaching  past  front  of  pupil),  the  gax>e  contained  nearly  3  times  in  lengUi 
of  head;  snout  long,  longer  than  in  Camuitusy  3^  in  head;  eye  mpder- 
ate,  a  little  more  than  half  length  of  snout;  preorbital  with  strong  re- 
trorse  seme.  Top  of  head  narrower  than  in  0.  armatus  and  more 
strongly  ridged;  the  two  interior  ridges  on  the  interorbital  space  sep- 
arated by  a  space  little  wider  than  the  nostril,  coalescing  opposite  the 
nostrils  and  forming  a  single  ridge  for  a  little  distance  forward  to  near 
the  base  of  the  spines  of  the  premaxillary.  Preopercle  witii  rather  dis- 
tant teeth  of  nearly  equal  size  on  the  entire  length  of  its  vertical  margin ; 
similar  teeth  on  the  horizontal  part,  growing  larger  backward;  about 
two  teeth  at  the  angle  much  longer  and  stronger  than  tha  others. 

*BaU.  Sco.  Philom.,  Paris,  1879, 16  (leprint). 
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Snprascapola  with  five  or  six  strong  teeth.  Opei'ciilar  flap  reaching 
about  to  front  of  spinous  dorsal.  GiU-rakers  long,  aboat  two-thirds 
diameter  of  orbit. 

Dorsal  spines  high  and  rat<her  strong,  bat  distinctly  slenderer  and 
more  flexible  than  in  0.  annatus^  their  tips  when  depressed  reaching 
considerably  &rther  back  than  the  tips  of  the  pectorals  or  ventrals; 
third  spine  longest,  a  little  less  than  half  length  of  head;  fourth  spine 
but  little  shorter  than  third.  Insertion  of  first  dorsal  q[)ine  a  trifle  nearer 
last  ray  of  second  dorsal  than  tip  of  snout.  Second  anal  spine  very  long 
(slender  and  perfectly  straight  in  two  specimens,  strong  and  curved  in 
the  others,)  its  tip  about  reaching  base  of  caudal.  It  is  much  longer 
than  third  dorsal  spine  or  than  third  anal  spine,  and  is  about  1^  in 
length  of  head.  Third  anal  spine  about  equal  to  first  soft  ray.  Caudal 
fin  well  forked.  Yentral  fins  long,  reaching  in  most  cases  scarcely  to 
the  vent.  Pectorals  about  equalling  ventrals,  1}  in  length  of  head,  not 
reaching  tips  of  ventrals.  Vent  about  midway  between  base  of  ventrals 
and  middle  of  base  of  anal. 

Scales  large,  those  in  front  of  dorsal  not  crowded,  10  to  14  in  number 
(16  to  18  in  0.  armatus) ;  5  series  between  lateral  line  and  front  of  spinous 
dorsal 

Head  (with  opercular  flap)  2}  in  length;  depth  3j^  (3|  in  0.  armatus). 

D.  VIII-1, 10;  A.  Ill,  6;  scales,  5-51-9. 

Color  olivaceous,  white  below ;  lateral  line  pale.  Membrane  of  an- 
terior dorsal  spines  and  of  second  and  third  anal  spines  blackish,  as 
in  C.  armatus;  pectorals  and  soft  parts  of  vertical  fins  somewhat  dusky; 
ventrals  plain  yellowish. 

This  species  is  rather  common  at  Mazatlan,  where  numerous  speci- 
mens were  obtained.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  known 
to  the  fishermen  as  '^  Constantino^  or  '^  Bohalito^^  the  larger  species  of  the 
genus,  C.  undecimalis  and  (7.  nigrescenSj  being  called  '^Bobalo^, 

Two  specimens,  29228  from  Mazatlan,  and  28245  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Nichols  at  Acapulco,  differ  from  the  others  in  the  following  respects: 
The  anal  spine  is  shorter,  slenderer,  and  perfectly  straight,  and  the  ven- 
tral fins  are  longer,  reaching  well  past  the  vent,  as  in  C.  armatus. 

Indiana  Univbesity,  December  2, 1881. 


NOTBS  ON  A  COI.I.BCTION  OF  FISHBH  MA^B  BT  CAPTAIN  HBNBY 
B.  NICHOIiS,  v.  S.  N.,  llf  BBITISH  €OI«1J2IIBIA  AlfB  SOVTHBBN 
AI.ASKA,  WITH  BB8CBIPTIONS  OF  IfBW  SPECIBft  ANB  A  NEW 
OBNVS  (DOolepU), 

By  TABI.ETON  H.  HEART. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  Captain  Nichols  made  a  voyage  in  command  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  steamer  Hassler,  through 
the  inland  waters  of  British  Columbia  and  Southern  Alaska,  during 
which  he  preserved  for  the  United  States  National  Museum  31  species 
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of  fisbcs,  all  of  which  were  received  in  excellent  condition.    Althoag^Ii 
Captain  Nichols  made  no  special  effort  to  obtain  all  the  species  oe- 
cnrring  in  the  region  traversed,  he  succeeded  in  making  some  very. 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  faana.    Hippoglossaidcm 
Jordanij  Paettichthys  melanostietusy  and  Xiphister  mucosu8  have  not  pre- 
viously been  known  to  occur  north  of  Puget  Sound.    OffmnacaiUhus 
galeatm  was  recorded  with  certainty  only  firom  Unalashka.    Sebastodes 
paucispinis  has  had  San  Francisco  as  its  northern  limit.    A  new  spe- 
cies of  Oobius  was  obtained  in  Departure  Bay,  and  a  scaled  genus  of 
Cri/ptacanthidcB  in  Kingcombe  Inlet,  and  at  Wrangel.    This  goes  ta 
show  what  might  be  brought  to  light  by  a  systematic  search  of  the 
waters  of  Alaska. 

It  is  due  to  Captain  Nichols  to  say  that  no  better-preserved  lot  of 
Ashes  has  been  received  from  any  other  collector. 

1.  HippogloBsas  vulgaris  Fleming. 

29147  (120)  juv.    Sitka,  Alaska,  Sept.  13, 1881. 
Length  of  specimen,  llf  inches.    D.  103;  A.  79,  the  last  ray  in  each 
of  these  fins  is  double.    The  usual  plumpness  characteristic  of  Alaskan 
halibut  is  maintained. 

2.  HippoglOMoides  Jordan!  Lockington. 

29810  (90).    Safety  Cove,  British  Columbia,  Aug.  4, 1881. 

Length  14  inches.  D.  99;  A.  77,  the  last  four  rays  of  each  of  these^ 
fins  being  split.  Teeth  of  upper  jaw  in  two  rows,  the  outer  row  having 
stronger  teeth.    Lower  jaw  with  one  row  of  teeth. 

Taken  in  16  fathoms  of  water.  Not  previously  known  to  occur  north 
of  Puget  Sound. 

3.  PsettichtliyB  mehmostictas  Oirard. 

29809  (107).    Wrangel,  Alaska,  Aug.  16,  1881. 
Length  12^  inches.    D.  81;  A.  59.    The  first  known  instance  of  its 
capture  in  Alaska. 

4.  Llmanda  a^;>era  (PaHiM)  Bean. 

29146  (110).  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Sept.  13, 1881. 
A  single  example,  6^  inches  long.  On  the  eyed  side  are  numerous 
small  black  blotches,  involving  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  as  well  as 
the  body.  This  species  has  the  lemon  color  on  the  post€ik*ior  part  of  the: 
blind  side  just  as  in  L.  fermginea,  I  have  again  compared  aspera  with 
ferrugineaj  and  find  that  they  are  certainly  congeneric. 

5.  PoUaohins  ohalcogramimiB  (PaUas)  Jordan  &  Qllbert. 

29126  (82).    Head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  Aug.  2, 1881. 

29127  (87).    Head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  Aug.  2, 1881. 

29128  (104).    Wrangel,  Alaeka,  Aug.  17, 1881. 
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29126  is  10.7  inclies  long^  29127,  llf  inches;  and  29128,  Hi  inches. 
In  these  examples  the  eye  is  four-fifths  as  long  as  the  snout.  There  are 
no  traces  of  the  pseudo  stripes  characteristic  of  the  adult  fish. 

The  first  of  these  was  caught  in  18  fathoms,  nearly  fresh  water. 

6.  Oadtuimorrhiia Linn. 

29124  (80)  juv.    Drew's  Harbor,  Brit.  CoL    July  27, 1881. 

29125  (114)  juv.    Kygani  Straits,  Alaska.    Sept.  1, 1881. 

No.  29124  ia  9.7  inches  long  5  No.  29125  measures  9  inches.  There  are 
19  gill-rakers  on  the  first  branchial  arch,  the  longest  of  them  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  eye.  The  fish  are  entirely  free  from 
external  parasites. 

No.  29124  was  taken  in  12  fathoms. 

Delolepis,  new  genus,  Cryptacanthidce. 

Body  anguilliform,  moderately  compressed  from  the  vent  backward; 
provided  with  small,  cycloid,  imbricated  scales. 

Vent  nearly  median ;  a  small  anal  papilla. 

Lateral  line  continuous,  nearly  straight,  slightly  above  the  middle  of 
the  body  in  front  of  the  vent,  median  from  vent  backward;  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  open  pores  without  prominent  raised  tubes. 

Head  oblong,  subquadrangular,  shallow  concave  on  the  vertex,  naked, 
with  the  muciferous  channels  well  developed.  Snout  short,  obtuse. 
Nostrils  single,  tubular,  close  behind  the  intermaxillars,  in  a  horizontal 
line  with  the  middle  of  the  eye.  Eyes  small,  encroaching  on  the  dorsal 
outline,  somewhat  more  prominent  than  in  Cryptacanthodes,  separated 
by  a  moderately  wide  interspace  and  surrounded  by  a  series  of  shallow 
pits.  Mouth  wide,  oblique,  terminal,  the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper. 

Lips  fleshy.  Intermaxillars  slightly  protractile,  with  two  rows  of 
small  conical  teeth,  re-enforced  by  a  few  larger  ones  at  the  symphysis 
behind  the  inner  row.  Mandibular  teeth  uuiserial,  larger  than  the 
intermaxillar,  a  few  additional  ones  at  the  symphysis.  Vomer  and 
palate  armed  with  a  few  moderately  large  teeth.  Tongue  smooth,  ad- 
herent. A  few  shallow  pits  in  the  under  surface  of  the  mandible,  con- 
tinued in  a  series  on  the  posterior  bonier  of  the  preoperculum.  Oper- 
culum unarmed. 

Gill-openings  wide,  the  membranes  attached  to  a  narrow  isthmus,  ex- 
tending backward  beyond  the  pectoral  base,  and  without  a  projecting 
flap.  Gills  four,  a  wide  slit  behind  the  fourth;  gill-rakers  very  short, 
obtuse,  in  moderate  number.    Pseudobranchise. 

Branchiostegal  rays,  6. 

Pectoral  flus  short,  their  bases  almost  vertically  placed  and  entirely 
below  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Dorsal  fln  commencing  over  the  upper  angle  of  the  gill-opening  and 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 30  Aug.  4,  1 8  83, 
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continuous  with  the  caudal,  composed  entirely  of  spines,  of  which  a  fei>r 
anterior  ones  are  weak. 

Anal  fin  commencing  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle  of  total  length, 
composed  of  a  couple  of  spines  and  a  large  number  of.  split  rays,  con- 
tinuous with  the  caudaL 

Caudal  fin  moderately  long,  pointed. 

Ventrals  absent. 

Abdominal  viscera  as  in  Cryptacanthodes.  The  stomach  is  a  simple 
straight  sac.  The  intestine  is  short  (three-fourths  of  total  length  in  the 
typical  species).    Pyloric  ca&ca  few,  short,  not  greatly  unequal  in  size. 

Type,  Delolepis  virgatus  Bean. 

The  close  resemblance  of  Delolepia  to  Cryptacanthodes  will  be  at  onoe 
observed.  The  two  are  nearly  identical  in  every  other  respect  save  the 
dermal  structure.  The  muciferous  channels  are  more  developed  in 
Cryptacanthodes^  but  the  arrangement  is  similar.  Belolepis  is,  therefore, 
established  as  a  distinct  genus  mainly  on  the  single  character  of  devel- 
oped scales,  a  character  which  I  consider  of  sufficient  importance  in  this 
small  family  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  subdivision. 

7.  Delolepis  virgatus,  new  species. 

Captain  Nichols  forwarded  two  fine  specimens  of  the  fish  which  is 
here  described:  one  of  them  taken  at  the  head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet, 
British  Columbia,  in  18  fathoms  of  nearly  fresh  water,  August  2, 1880 
(numbered  86  in  the  collector's  list  and  called  "eeP);  the  other  caught 
at  Port  Wrangel,  Alaska,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1880  (numbered 
111  in  collector's  list  and  called  "eeP).  These  types  are  numbered 
29149  and  29150  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  Fish  Register. 
The  smaller  is  470  millimeters  (18f^  inches)  and  the  larger  795  millime- 
ters  (31^*^  inches)  in  length. 

The  body  is  eel-shaped,  moderately  compressed  and  tapering  in  its 
second  half;  its  greatest  height,  which  is  about  midway  between  pectoral 
and  vent,  contained  11  times  in  total  length  and  equal  to  greatest  width  • 
of  head;  greatest  width  of  body  slightly  exceeds  length  of  upper  jaw. 
Beginning  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  small, 
oblong,  cycloid  scales,  closely  imbricated,  cover  a  strip  of  the  body  along 
the  region  traversed  by  the  lateral  line ;  the  scaled  area  gradually  widens 
until,  from  the  vent  backward,  the  whole  tail  is  covered  except  a  veiy 
narrow  strip  along  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  bases. 

The  length  of  the  head  to  end  of  operculum  is  contained  from  6  to  6| 
times  in  total  length;  its  width  and  depth  are  nearly  equal.  Width  of 
interorbital  area,  measured  on  the  bone,  equals  length  of  snout  and  one- 
third  of  length  of  lower  jaw.  The  supramaxillary  extends  a  little  behind 
the  eye;  its  length  is  contained  3  times  in  distaince  from  snout  to  dorsal 
fin.  The  length  of  lower  jaw  is  contained  12  J  times  in  total  length.  The 
eye  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  snout  and  one-eleventh  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  nostrils  are  placed  immediately  behind  the  upper  lip  and  as 
tar  apart  as  the  limits  of  the  interorbital  space. 
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The  dorsal  fin  begins  at  a  distance  from  the  snont  equal  to  twice  the 
greatest  depth  of  head,  or  just  over  the  upper  angle  of  the  gill-opening. 
The  first  spine  is  half  as  long  as  the  71st,  which  is  the  longest  of  all. 
The  fin  is  continuous  with  the  caudal. 

The  two  anal  spines  are  of  nearly  equal  length,  being  about  one-third 
as  long  as  the  longest  anal  ray.  The  distance  of  ansj  from  snout  is  3 
times  distance  of  pectoral  from  snout. 

The  caudal  is  developed  but  connate  with  dorsal  and  anal;  its  length 
is  contained  from  10  times  to  12^  times  in  total  length. 

The  distance  of  pectoral  from  snout  is  contained  6J  times  in  total 
length.  The  length  of  pectoral  equals  one-third  length  of  head  to  upper 
angle  of  gill-opening. 

Body  of  the  smaller  iype  brownish  yellow,  top  of  head  brown,  lips 
and  forehead  dotted  with  dark  brown,  branchiostegal  membrane  and 
lower  part  of  head  whitish,  a  brown  stripe  along  lateral  line,  another 
along  the  back  nearer  to  dorsal  fin  than  to  lateral  line,  and  a  third  in- 
distinct one  along  anal  base ;  vertical  fins,  with  a  dark  margin,  which 
becomes  wider  and  involves  almost  the  whole  surface  posteriorly; 
pectoral  brownish,  mingled  with  lighter ;  caudal  mostly  dark.  In  the 
larger  example  the  general  color  is  violet  brown,  the  dotting  and  stripes 
are  almost  black,  the  dark  margins  of  the  vertical  fins  are  absent  except 
posteriorly,  and  there  is  less  whitish  color  on  the  lower  parts. 

List  of  specimens, 

29149  (86)— (type).    Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  2, 1881. 

29150  (111)— (type).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  2, 1881. 

The  first  was  caught  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  in  nearly  fresh  water, 
18  fathoms. 

MEASUREMENTS. 
Species:  IMolepit virgatut. 


CnxTent  nnmber  of  specimen. 
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29149  (86) 

;eoiDbe  Inlet, 
British  Col. 


29150  (111) 

Port  Wrangel, 
Alaska. 
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JlfeeMuremeii/s^-Continned. 


MOV- 
meters. 


lOOthsofi  Mim.  llOOtiitor 
length,    meters.    lengtiL 


Dorsal  (tpirunu). 

Distance  from  snoat 

Lenji:th  of  longest  spine  (71st) 

Length  of  first  spine  .*. 

Length  of  last  spine 

Anal. 

Distance  from  snont 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray  (46th)  . 

Length  of  last  ray 

CandaL 

Lenffth  of  middle  rays 

PectoraL 

Distance  from  snoot 

Length 

Branohiostegals 

Dorsal tITT 

Anal 

Pectoral 

Knmber  of  oaeoal appendages  .... 
Length  of  longest  appendage  .... 

Length  of  shortest  appendage 

Length  of  intestine 
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48 

L7 
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10 
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25 
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16 
21 
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81 
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48 

Tl 

bcxv 

n,  46 

14 


i&e 

1.64 

s 

8.14 

4&5S 

2 

2.64 
4.6S 
4 


15.72 
&4 


8.  Lnmpentui  angoillazifl  (Pallas)  Girard« 

29801(112).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug. —,  1881. 

29801(122).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 
Length  of  first,  11  inches ;  of  second  exactly  the  same, 
out  trace  of  teeth. 


Vomer  with- 


9.  Ziphloter  muoosoa  (Girard)  Jordan. 

29815(113).  Wrangel,  Alaska.  Aug. —,  1881. 
Two  examples  7J  to  8  inches  long.  D.  LXXVI ;  A.  49-50.  In  these 
specimens,  which  I  have  provisionally  referred  to  mticosusj  the  occiput 
is  equidistant  from  snout  and  dorsal ;  the  anal  origin  is  a  little  nearer 
the  snout  than  the  tip  of  caudal ;  the  dorsal  spines  and  anal  rays  are  as 
in  X.  rup€8tri9;  the  pectoral  is  as  long  as  the  eye.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  little  difficulty  in  deciding  what  are  the  closest  affinities  of 
the  examples  here  considered^  A  re-examination  of  all  the  Alaskan 
specimens  of  X.  rupestris  (so  called  in  my  preliminary  catalogue,  pub- 
lished Dec.  24, 1881)  reveals  a  similar  intermingling  of  the  characters 
of  rupestris  and  mucosus  to  some  extent. 

10.  Anoplarchtui  atroparpnreaa  (Kittlitz)  Gill. 

30221  (96).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  6, 1881. 

29814  (113).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
TSo.  30221,  two  specimens,  found  on  the  beach  at  low  water.    No.  29814 
includes  six  individuals,  of  which  the  largest  two  were  4J  and  5|  inches 
long,  respectively,  with  the  following  fln  rays:  smaller,  D.  57,  A.  40; 
larger,  D.  55,  A.  40. 
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I  have  examined  many  Alaskan  8i>ecimens  of  Anoplarcht^  withont 
finding  one  that  has  as  many  spines  and  anal  rays  as  A.  alectrolophus 
(Pallas)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

11.  Mnronoides  omatiis  (Girard)  GilL 

29813(113).    Wrangel,  Alaska-    Ang.  — ,  1881. 
Ten  individuals  valuing  in  length  fix)m  3^^  to  7^^  inches.    The  largest 
has  the  following  radial  formula ;  D.  87 ;  A.  II,  38. 

12.  Oobitui  NInholiril,  new  species. 

The  type  of  the  present  description  (catalogne  number  29803,  collec- 
tor's number  78)  was  secured  by  Captain  Nichols  at  Departure  Bay, 
British  Columbia,  July  26, 1881.    It  was  found  at  a  depth  of  20  fathoms. 

The  species  is  closely  related  to  Coryphopterus  glauoofrcenum  Oill  but 
differs  from  this  in  (1)  its  radial  formula,  (2)  relative  proportions,  and 
(3)  coloration* 

The  extreme  length  of  the  single  typical  specimen  is  112  millimeters 
(four  and  two-fifths  inches). 

The  body  is  stout,  compressed,  its  greatest  height  under  the  middle 
of  the  spinous  dorsal  contained  6  times  in  the  extreme  length  given 
above.  The  least  height  of  the  tail  is  about  equal  to  the  greatest  width 
of  body.  The  length  of  caudal  peduncle  equals  nearly  one  and  ooe-half 
times  its  height. 

Head  scaleless,  nape  showing  mere  traces  of  undeveloped  scales. 
The  width  of  head  exceeds  its  greatest  depth  and  equals  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  The  length  of  head  is  contained  four  and  two*thirds  times 
in  extreme  length*  The  eyes  are  separated  by  a  narrow  interspace 
equal  to  one  half  of  their  long  diameter.  The  obtuse,  declivous  snout 
is  about  as  long  as  the  eye.  Nostrils  double,  not  tubular,  close  together 
near  eye,  in  a  line  with  pupil.  The  intermaxillaries  are  slightly  pro- 
tractile downward.  The  upper  jaw  extends  to  the  vertical  through  the 
anterior  edge  of  pupU ;  the  mandible,  to  below  middle  of  pupil.  The 
eye  is  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  head.  On  the  vertex  and  nape  there  is 
an  inconspicuous  median  fold  of  skin  simulating  a  crest.  The  lower 
jaw  protrudes  very  slightly.  Teeth  in  the  jaws  slender,  conical,  slightly 
recurved,  pluriserial,  the  outer  series  somewhat  enlarged ;  no  canines. 
Gill-openings  separated  by  a  wide  isthmus. 

Distance  of  spinous  dorsal  from  snout  equals  twice  length  of  its  base, 
and,  also,  twice  height  of  body  at  ventrals.  The  first  spine  equals  one- 
half  length  of  head.  The  second  spine  is  one-half  as  long  as  base  of 
second  dorsaL  The  last  spine  is  as  long  as  lower  jaw.  The  dorsals  are 
separated  by  a  very  small  space,  scarcely  equal  to  that  between  the 
eyes.  The  last  two  rays  of  the  soft  dorsal  are  almost  as  long  as  head 
and  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  first  ray. 

The  vent  is  midway  between  end  of  snout  and  origin  of  middle  caudal 
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rays.  Anal  papilla  one-half  as  long  as  eye  and  equal  to  interorbital 
distance.  The  anal  is  similar  to  the  soft  dorsal  in  form  and  is  appar- 
ently made  up  of  rays  only,  the  iirst  of  which  is  one-third  as  long  as  the 
last  and  the  last  but  one.  The  last  anal  ray  is  five-sixths  as  long  as 
head ;  it  extends  backward  to  a  vertical  through  origin  of  middle  caudal 
rays,  while  the  last  dorsal  ray  extends  beyond  this  line.  The  anal  ends 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  end  of  soft  dorsal. 

Caudal  convex  behind  (imperfect  in  the  typical  example),  nearly  as 
long  as  the  head. 

The  middle  pectOTal  rays  are  long^t,  about  equal  to  length  of  head, 
ISone  of  the  pectoral  rays  are  free  and  sQk-like. 

The  ventral  originates  immediately  beneath  the  pectoral  origin  and 
does  not  reach  to  vent  ^  its  length  equals  greatest  height  of  body  (three- 
fourths  length  of  head). 

Br.  v;  D.  VI,  lajr}  A.  Hi;  C.  13  (developed) ;  P.  20;  v.  i,  5;  L.  lat. 
26;  L.  trans.  10. 

Colara.'^'Top  of  spinous  dorsal  black.  Second  dorsal  and  caudal 
spotted  with  dark  color.  Anal  with  some  traces  of  dark  color  on  its 
first  half.  Yentrals  black.  Body  and  tail  olivaceous,  a  broad  dusky 
margin  on  all  the  scales.  Head  colored  like  body  but  cheeks  dusky  and 
traces  of  purplish  on  side  of  snout. 

Dedicated  to  Capt.  Henry  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  K. 

MEASUREMENTS. 
Species:  CMriusmOuML 


Carrent  number  of  epedmen. 
Looali^ 


Departon 

Baj.  Btitiah 

Columbia. 


MHUmeten. 


Extreme  length 

Length  to  ongin  of  middle  oandol  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width 

Height  at  Yentxals 

Least  height  of  tan 

Length  of  caadalpedande 

Head: 

Greatest  length ,.., 

Greatest  width , 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snont ^...., 

Length  of  opercolom 

Length  of  maxillar^r , 

Length  of  intermaxillary , 

Length  of  mandible 

Long  diameter  of  eye 

Short  diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  («p»n<m«) : 

Distance  from  snoat 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  last  spine  (6th) 

(90/1): 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Len;^h  of  longest  rays  (13th  and  14th) . 

Length  of  last  ray 


About  112 
90 

19 
12 
15 
U 
15 

M 

16 
3 
5 
7 
8 
8 

10 
• 
6 

29 
14 
12 
13 

10 

96 

10 

23 
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Measurements — Continued. 


MiUimeten. 


Distance  fh>m  sDoat 

Length  of  base 

Distance  of  vent  from  snout 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray  (lltj^ 

Length  of  lasiray 

Caotlal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  fh>m  snont 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance'from  snont 

Length  

Brauohiostegals 

Dorsal 

Anal «. 

Caudal 

Pect4>ral ; 

Ventral 

Number  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Number  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line. . 
Number  of  transverise  rows  below  latenU  line  . 


61 
10 
49 
7 
21 
20 

About  22 

2tf 
28 

26 
10 
V 
VI.13i- 
12 
+13+ 
20 


:} 


10 


13.  Cottna  polyaoanthooephalus  Pallas. 

29139  (84).    Head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  2, 1881. 

29140  (94).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  5, 1881. 

29141  (98).    Port  Simpson,  Brit.  Col,    Aug.  — ,  1881. 

29142  (106.)    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 

29139.— Length  4^^  inches.  D.  X,  13;  A.  12;  found  in  18  fathoms, 
nearly  fresh  water. 

29140.— Length  12^  inches.  D.  X,  14;  A.  12;  in  14  fathoms  of 
water. 

29141.— Length  12^  inches.  D.  X,  14 ;  A.  11 ;  in  14  fathoms.  The 
middle  preopercular  spine  of  the  right  side  is  distinctly  bifid,  as  a  result, 
no  doubt,  of  some  early  injury.  This  species  sometimes  has  two,  but 
usually  three,  developed  preopercular  spines. 

29142.— Length  6  inches.    D.  IX,  14 ;  A.  12. 

14.  OynmacanthuB  galeatas  Bean. 

29144  (102)  i.    Ohacan,  ^aeka.    Aug.  15, 1881. 

29145  (116).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 

The  first  of  these  is  8^^  inches  long  and  bears  out  the  characters  of 
the  species  fully  as  to  armature  of  head,  depth  of  body  about  half  length 
of  head,  &c  D.  XI,  16 ;  A.  18.  Ventral  reaches  to  third  anal  ray. 
From  10  fathoms  of  water. 

The  smaller  individual  is  4^  inches  long,  and  also  has  the  characters 
of  the  adult. 

15.  Arteditu  notOBpUotns  Girard. 

29143  (80).    Drew's  Harbor,  Brit.  Col.    July  27, 1881. 

Length  5  inches.    D.  IX,  17;  A.  13 ;  V.  I,  3.    Caught  in  12  fathoms. 
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16.  Hemllepidotas  trachurus  (Pallas)  GUuther. 

29138(117).    Sitka,  Alaska,    Sept.  13, 1881. 
A  single  example  12  inches  long.    D.  Ill  +  VIII,  18| ;  V.  1, 4.    Pour 
rows  of  scales  in  dorsal  band. 

17.  Oligocottiis  macalosoB  Girard. 

29816  (113).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
There  are  two  examples,  the  larger  measuring  3^^  inches,  the  smaller 
%h  inches.    The  fin  rays  of  both  are  alike:  D.  VIII,  17 ;  A.  13.    The 
first  dorsal  is  only  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  second.    The  preopercnlar 
spine  is  bifid,  with  hooks  incurved. 

18.  Sebastlohthys  maliger  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

29130  (93).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  Ool.    Aug.  5, 1881. 

A  large  example  15  inches  long  and  5  inches  deep.  D.  XII,  1, 13; 
A.  Ill,  7.  The  abdominal  cavity  is  well  supplied  with  tape-worm-like 
entozoa.  The  fifth  dorsal  spine  has  been  broken  off^  so  that  it  is  little 
longer  than  the  second,  yet  it  has  acquired  a  remarkably  sharp  point. 
This  specimen  is  very  much  like  an  overgrown  eoMrinuSy  yet  it  has  the 
characters  ascribed  to  maliger.    Caught  in  14  fiathoms  of  water. 

19.  SebastiohthyB  canrintui  (Rich.)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

29807  (77)  (juv.).    Departure  Bay,  Brit.  CoL    July  26, 1881. 
29806  (124)  (juv.).    Bose  Harbor,  Queen  Charlotte  Island.    Sept 

18,  1881. 

29808  (103)  (juv.).    Chacan,  Alaska.    Aug.  16, 1881. 

The  smallest  (No.  29808)  is  probably  young  melanops;  it  is  4^  inches 
long  and  has  the  following  fin  rays:  D.  XII,  1, 15;  A.  Ill,  8.  These 
individuals  measure  4^,  6J^,  and  6^^  inches  respectively;  their  fin  rays 
are:  D.  XII,  1, 12,  A.  IH,  6;  D.  XII,  I,  13,  A.  Ill,  6;  D.  XII,  1, 13,  A- 
in,  7.    Number  29807  includes  2  specimens  taken  in  20  fathoms. 

20.  EtobastichthjrB  mber  (Ayres)  Lookingtoii. 

29129  (115).  Kygani  Strait,  Alaska^  Sept.  1, 1881. 
Length  of  the  single  specimen,  19  inches.  D.  XII,  1, 16;  A.  Ill,  8. 
The  mandibular  knob  projects  -^  of  an  inch  forward.  The  longest  gill- 
rakers  are  nearly  one  inch  long,  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  an- 
terior pair  of  nostrils.  There  are  36  rakers  on  the  first  arch,  some  of 
them  distidctly  club-shaped. 

21.  Etobastodes  pauoiapinis  (Ayres)  GiU. 

29131  (95).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  6, 1881. 

Length  14J  inches.  D.  Xni,  1, 14;  A.  Ill,  7;  V.  1, 5.  Caught  in  14 
fathoms  of  water. 
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83.  Hexagrammtui  asper  Stelier. 

29133  (97).    Near  Port  Simpson,  Brit.  Ool.    Aug.,  1881. 

Length  of  specimen,  10  inches.    The  uppermost  lateral  line  extends 
to  the  17th  dorsal  spine.    D.  XXTII,  21;  A.  24. 

Captain  Nichols  catalogues  this  as  fix)m  a  fresh- water  lake  near  Port 
Simpson. 

83.  Hezagrammtui  oaperoiliosnB  (PaUas)  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

29132  (126).    Eose  Harbor,  Queen  Charlotte  Island.    Sept  18, 1881. 
Length  of  specimen,  12J^  inches.    A  brilliantly  colored  individual,  with 
black,  white,  crimson,  and  brown  finely  contrasted.    Scales  decidedly 
ctenoid  (!)  except  on  head  and  pectoral  bases.  , 

24.  Hexagrammtm  decagramxmui  (Pallas)  Jordan  &,  Gilberts 
29134(118).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 

29135  (126).    Nootka  Sound,  YancouTcr  Island.    Sept.  13, 1881. 

29136  (127).    Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.    Sept.  13, 1881. 

29137  (129).    Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.    Sept.  13,  1881. 
29134  ^  13  inches  long;  29135  3  11|  inches  long;  29136  $  9  inches 

long;  29137  $  12^  inches  long.    The  last  three  were  caught  in  Friendly 
Cove. 

S5.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pallas)  Gill. 

29117  (99).    Port  Simpson,  Brit  CoL    Aug.  — ,  1881. 

29118  (83).    Head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit  Col.    Aug.  2, 1881. 
29119(105).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  17, 1881. 

29117  is  14J  inches  long;  1  D.  19;  2  D.  17;  A.  18;  top  of  second 
dorsal  and  tips  of  caudal  white.    Caught  in  14  fathoms  of  water. 

29118  measures  13^  inches;  1  D.  19;  2  D.  19;  A.  19;  18  fathoms, 
nearly  fi-esh  water.    29119  is  17f  inches  long;  1  D.  21;  2  D.  17;  A.  18. 

26.  Damaliohthjrs  argyroaomtui  (Girard)  Jordan  &  Gilbert 

29811(128).   Friendly  Cove,  Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.  1881. 
Fourteen  inches  long;  D.  X,  22;  A.  29;  L.  lat,  66;  L, transverse, 7+ 17. 

27.  MaUotOB  vmosas  (MfiUer)  Cn/. 

29812(123).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept  13, 1881. 
There  are  12  specimens  of  this  species  ranging  fix>m  about  4  inches  to 
4}  inches  in  length.     One  individual  examined  had:  D.  14;  A.  24;  V. 
8  J  P.  18. 

28.  Salvallnua  malina  (Walb.)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

29148  (100).    Kear  Port  Simpson,  Brit  Col.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
A  very  plump  si)ecimen,  one  foot  in  length,  taken  from  a  fresh-water 
lake  near  Port  Simpson.    No  external  parasites  are  present. 
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20.  Chimaera  Colliei  Bennett. 

29123  (91).     <?.    Safety  Cove,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  4, 188L 
Length,  19  inches. 

90.  Rala  binooulata  Girard. 

29805  (92).    (Head.)    Safety  Cove,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  4, 1881. 
29804  (108).    (Head.)    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
Teeth  of  first,  |^ ;  of  second,  H.    The  second  is  a  much  larger  indi- 
vidual than  the  first.    The  first  was  caught  in  16  fathoms. 

31.  SqnaltiB  acanthias  Linn. 

29121(79).     ^.    Drew's  Harbor,  Brit  Col.    July  27, 1881. 
29122(81).     S.    Menzie's  Bay,  Brit.  CoL    July  31,  1881. 
29120(101).     9.    Bed  Bay,  Alaska.    Aug.  14, 1881. 
Length  of  29121  is  2^  feet.    No.  29122  is  21 J  inches  long.    29120  is 
29  inches  long.    The  snout  of  the  female  is  more  obtuse  than  in  the  two 
males.    All  of  these  specimens  have  a  low  keel  along  the  lower  margin 
of  the  caudal  peduncle  from  the  end  of  the  second  dorsal  to  the  root  of 
the  caudal,  just  as  in  Atlantic  specimens. 
These  three  dogfish  were  caught  in  12, 5,  and  12  fathoms,  respectively. 
United  States  National  Museum, 

January  31, 1882. 


jOTf  THE  BABB.  BODBIfT,  CBICBTODIPUS  PABTC8  (BAIBD)  COIJB8. 
*       BY  FREDERICK  IT.  TRUE. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  published  his  valuable  monor 
graph  of  the  Saccomyidae*  the  United  States  National  Museum  pos- 
sessed but  four  specimens  of  the  species  Cricetodiptcs  parvus  Baird — ^two 
of  them  in  bad  condition — inclnding  the  single  type-specimen  of  Pro- 
fessor Baird.  On  account  of  this  scarcity  of  material  he  was  forced  to 
'speak  very  cautiously  regarding  the  animal,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether 
it  was  a  distinct  species  or  merely  a  variety  of  C.flavm  Baird. 

If  an  interesting  collection  of  rodents  in  alcohol,  recently  received  into 
the  Museum  from  Mr.  Gustav  Eisen,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  I  found  nine  addi- 
tional specimens  of  this  doubtful  species,  seven  of  which  are  in  perfect 
condition.  A  careful  examination  of  these  has  convinced  me  that  C. 
parvus  is  a  distinct  species.  The  averages  at  the  bottom  of  the  follow- 
ing table  of  measurements,  compared  with  those  given  by  Dr.  Cones  for 
C.flavus,^  bring  out,  I  think,  very  clearly  the  characteristic  differences 
of  the  two  species. 

**  Coues.    Report,  U.  S.  QeoL  Surv.  of  the  Territories,  xi,  1877.    Monograph  VIII,  pp.* 
481-642. 
t  Coues,  1.  c,  p.  518. 
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Actual  measurements  in  inches  of  six  specimens  of  Cricetodipus  parvus  {Baird)  Coues. 


9 

Si 

c:  fl 
O 

Locality. 

Distance  from  tip  of  nose  to— 

11 
111 

Eye. 

Ear. 

Occipnt 

Base  of 

•    taiL 

3 

13401 

Fresno,  Cid 

.50 
.45 
.50 
.50 
.45 
.45 

.80 
.70 
.70 
.75 
.70 
.70 

1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.00 
LOO 

2.50 
2  40 
2.10 
2.10 
2.20 
2.15 

2.80 
2.80 
2.70 
2.60 
2.75 
2.50 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.31 
.30 
.30 

.73 

133&4 

do 

.72 

13390 

do 

75 

13397 

do 

.70 

13398 

do 

.75 

13399 

do 

.70 

Average 

0.475'  «-72l» 

L03 

2.24 

2.68 

0.302 

0.72& 

Average  given  by  Dr.  Cones  for 
eighteen  specimens  of  0.>toim«. 

0.42 

a74 

0.90 

2.07 

2.06 

0.80 

a68 

If  this  table  be  examined,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  C.  parvus  (1) 
the  head  is  longer  by  one-tenth  inch  than  in  C  flavus,  and  that  (2)  the 
eye  is  decidedly  nearer  the  ear  in  the  former  species  than  in  the  latter. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  that  in  C.  parvus  (3)  the  tail  is  always  longer 
than  the  head  and  body,  averaging  about  half  an  inch  more ;  and  that 
(4)  the  length  of  the  hind-foot  approximates  closely  to  one-third  that 
of  the  head  and  body,  sometimes  exceeding  one-third.  The  hind-foot 
of  C.  parvus  it  will  be  observed  does  not  average  quite  as  much  as  Dr. 
Coues  was  led  to  suppose ;  nevertheless^  it  is  longer  than  in  C.  flavus. 

There  is  another  character,  which,  unless  I  am  very  much  deceived, 
will  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  two  species  from  each 
other  5 1  refer  to  the  colors  of  the  hair.  In  parting  the  hair  of  a  specimen 
of  0.  flavusy  along  the  center  of  the  dorsal  surface,  from  near  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  it  will  be  seen,  as  Professor  Baird  has 
already  observed,*  that  the  basal  portion  of  the  hair,  nearly  two-thirds, 
is  everywhere  of  a  clear  lead-color,  a  portion  above,  not  as  wide,  buff, 
and  the  tip  dusky.  In  0.  parvus  a  decidedly  different  distribution 
obtains.  The  majority  of  the  hairs  of  the  top  of  the  head  are  light 
buff  from  immediately  below  the  tip  almost  or  quite  to  the  base;  a 
smaller  proportion  are  dusky  throughout,  darkest  at  the  tip.  On  the 
neck  the  plumbeous  color  is  discernible  at  the  base  of  the  hairs,  but 
does  not  occupy  more  than  about  one-half  of  the  total  length.  Pos- 
teriorly the  proportion  of  lead-color  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  about 
the  base  of  the  tail  it  is  barely  perceptible,  or  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
ai)peared  entirely.  The  tail  Is  distinctly  bicolor.  The  hair  of  O.  parvus 
is  cx)arser  than  that  of  the  Yellow  Pocketmouse,  more  inclined  to  be 
hispid,  and  shorter,  measuring  scarcely  more  than  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  middle  of  the  back.  In  general  color  but  little  difference  is 
observable  between  the  two  species,  but  when  the  hair  is  disarranged 
the  former  species  api>ear8  more  strongly  fulvous  than  C.  flavus^  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  lead-color  at  the  base  of  the  hairs. 

*  Baird.    Mammals,  Paoific  B.  R.  Survey,  vUi,  1857,  p.  424. 
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impcrialis  202 

jamesoni 202 

macrodactyla 331 

in%)or 881 

media 218 

media  wilaoni 218 

nemoricola 831 

Bcolopacina 831 

aolitaria 331 

atricklandi 202 

imdnlata 202 

GalUnnla  chloropna 331 

aandwichensia 331 

tenebrotta 831 

Gallinnle,  purple ?10 

Gallinulld» 831 

Gallinulime  331 

GallophaaiB  albocristatna 320 

leacomelanus 820 

Gallus  feimgineus 320 

sonnerati 320 

Gimimarus  natator 200 

Gardiner,  Mr 204 

Gar-fish 43 

Garibaldi 52 

Garmlax  perspicillatns 322 

Garrnlinte 824 

Gomilus  atrioapillaa 824 

glandarins 824 

"melanoccphaln8Gen6" 824  ' 

Garrnpa 56,58  ' 

Garzetta  nivea 830 

Gastcracanthus  acnleatna 262 

GasteroetoidtB 1,230,262 

Gasterosteus  (acnleatna)  cataphractna 1 

yar.  cataphractna  60 
var.gynmnma  .128,262 

cataphractna 230,270 

insculptns 60 

japonicna 815 

microcephalns 1 ,  60, 240, 270 

nebulosns 128 

plebeina 60 

Proc/Nat.  Mus.  81 32 
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Gasteroatens  pngetti 09 

pungitina 128 

pungitina  aubep.  brachypoda. .     240, 
260,270 

aerratna 1,60 

Gastropoda 300,305 

Ganropicoidea  rafflesi 3C7 

Gazzola  caledonica 324 

Gecinuacanua 327 

guerini 327 

viridia 327 

Gelaaimus  pugnax 208,304 

Grelaatea  andersoni 333 

novsB-hollandiflB 3.33 

Gemellaria  loricata 802 

Gennaus  nycthemems 820 

Gennai  aaker 818 

Genth,Dr.  F.  A 130 

Genth,  Prof  aaor 132 

Grenyonemns  lineatns 11,40 

Genytremns 884 

Int«rruptns 385 

Geobaaileua  chryaorrhoea 321 

reguloldea 321 

Geobatea  poeciloptems 180 

Geocicbla  citriua 322 

Geopella  atriata 328 

tranquiUa 828 

Geoapiza  dentiroatria 171 

dubia 171 

magniroatria 171 

nebulosa 171 

Geoaittacrassiioatria 180 

faaciata 180 

peraviana 180 

aaxicolina.i 180 

Geothlypis  chiriqnenaia 166 

macglUlvrayi 200 

Philadelphia 200 

semiflara 166 

apeciosa 166 

Geotrygon  canicepa 100 

Adnata 100 

martinica 216 

Gephyrea 800,305 

Geranoapizias  hemldactylns 100 

Gerrea  axillaria 232 

califomienaia 274 

gracilia 274 

rhombeua 282 

Gorrhonotidfl) 400 

Gerrhonotns 302, 303, 304, 306, 307, 308, 300 

scincicaudaa 304,400 

GcsichtsTaaen,  Amerikaniache 453 

G^aneracsB 310 

Gibbonaia  degana 4,63 

Gila 73 

woodpecker 112 

Gilbert,  Charlea  H  . .  .20, 70, 72, 73, 162, 103, 225. 273, 
813, 314, 315, 316, 817, 838, 355, 383, 404. 458 

GiU,  Theodore 52,01,162,312,315 

Gilllchthya  mirabilia 0,53 

Ginkgo  blloba 311 

Girard 30,46,70,71,73.74 

GireUa  nigricans 12,47 
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Glareola  oricn  talis 330 

pratincola 330 

Glareolidaj 830 

Glareolinas 830 

GlaManake   392 

Glaacidiamcobanfiiae 100 

gQoma 214 

phalsenoides 190,214 

Utphronotam 196 

Glauois  antoniiD 186 

dorhni.-.i 186 

leucnms 186 

Glaucopteryx  cineraceua 318 

palUdus 318 

Glariep.  W.C.  W 126,127 

Gleditacbia  japonica  .: 309 

Sinensis 809 

GUcipliila  caledonioa 820 

ohlorophasa 320 

fulvifrons 320 

Globiceps  tiorella 303,807 

Globioera  aarorfe 328 

microoera 828 

vanwyckl 328 

Glossoplites  melanops 88 

GIoBSopsitta  concinna 827 

porpbyrooephala 827 

pusilla 327 

Glottis  cauescens 331 

Glyptocephalas  zachirus 2,68 

Gmelin 434 

Gnatcatcher,  black-tailed 208 

plumbeus 208 

Gnathospiza  raimondi 171 

Gnatbjpops - 276 

papnenais '. 276 

Gobiesocidas 5,63,263 

Gobiesox  adustos 338 

adostas,  new  species 360 

description  of  a  new  species  of . . .      140 

eoe 338 

eos,  new  species 850 

erytbrops 338,360 

erythrops,  new  species 360 

reticalatos 5,63,140,141 

rbessodon 63,141 

rhessodon,  new  species 140 

TObra 338,360 

zebra,  new  species 959 

GobHdffl 9,53 

Gobiinae 20 

Gobiosoma  nilssoni 19.20 

zosterurom 338 

Eostemnun,  new  species 861 

Goblus :      464 

glancofrenum 53 

KicholsU 470 

Nicholsii,  new  species 4C9 

soporator 362 

Gedman 105,108,415 

Godwit,  blacktaUed 218 

hudsonian 218 

marbled 218 

Pacific 218 

Golden-eye,  Barrow's 220 
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Golden-fronted  woodpecker 104 

Golden  warbler 415 

(Joldflncb,  Arizona 210 

black-beaded 211 

Mexican 210 

Gold-fish 52 

Gold  ornament  from  a  Florida  moond 457 

Goldscbmidt,  Victor 138 

Gold-shell 306 

Goode,  G.  Brown.  124, 157, 160, 161,  164,370, 415,4*7 

Goose,  American  white-fronted 220 

barnacle 220 

blue-winged 219 

emperor 220 

European  white-fronted 220 

larger  white-cheeked 220 

lesser  snow 220 

Boss's  snow 220 

snow 220 

Gopher 434,436,437,438,448 

habitsof 444 

LaTortae 436 

Texas 441 

Goshawk,  American 215 

Mexican 216 

western 215 

Gould,  Mr 25 

Gonra  coronata 328 

Gourime 828 

Grackle,  Florida 212 

GraculinsB 3:i3 

Graculus  cristatUB 333 

glaucns 333 

novffi-hullandis 883 

Gmcupica  nigricullis 32.'! 

GraUariaalbUoris 186 

andicola 186 

brevicauda 186 

dignissUna 186 

erythrolouca 186 

erythrotis 186 

flavotincta 186 

fulvlventris 186 

griseonucha 186 

hoplonota 186 

hypoleuca 186 

imperator 186 

macularia 186 

mexicana 186 

modesta 186 

ochroleuca 186 

princeps 186 

regulus 186 

ruflceps 186 

rufocinerea 186 

varia 185 

Grallaricula  cncnllata 186 

fermginelpectus 180' 

loricata 186 

nana 186 

Grallina  plcata 823 

Granatellus  pelzelni 167 

Granativora  melanocephala 326 

Grass  Rock-fish 68 

Graucalos  hypolenca « 824 
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GraucaliiB  lineatas 324 

melanops 324 

mentalis 824 

parvirostria 824 

"SwainsonifCtocdd" 824 

Gray 436 

Gray,  G.  B 817 

Gray.  J.  E 441 

Grayson,  Col.  A.J...., 373 

Grayson,  Colonel 874 

Grcaseflsh 41 

Great  Britain,  ancient  implements,  weapons, 

and  omaiitencs  of 456 

Grebe,  Clark's 222 

eared 223 

homed 228 

red-necked 223 

Green-shank 218 

Green  Rock-flsh fi6 

stnrgeon , 86 

^  Gronbeak,  evening 210 

Ground  shark 81,83 

Gi-oase,  Canada 216 

FrankUn's 216 

gray  mffed 216 

northern  sharp-tailed 217 

Oregon  mffed 217 

Richardson's 216 

sooty 216 

Groidffi 880 

Grus  americana 219 

australasiana 330 

canadensis 219 

cinerea *..  330 

fratercolns 219 

monacha 880 

Gryphsua  pitcheri 137 

Gryphochiton 280,283 

mempiscus 280 

nervicanns 280 

prisons 280 

triangnlatum 280 

Goan,  Texaii 216 

GaobucQ 426 

brasiliensibus 424,426 

GuUdlngia 284 

obtecta 288 

Guillemot,  black-throated 223 

Craven's 223 

Kittlitz's 223 

marbled 223 

short-winged 223 

sooty 223 

Temminok's 223 

Xantus's 223 

Guitar 84 

Gulf  of  California,  list  of  fishes  flrom  the . . .  273 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  analysis  of  destructive  wa- 

terof 124 

destruction  of  fish  in 121, 126 

examination  of  water  fix>m  234 
fish  mortality  in  the.  .74, 125, 205 

Gull,  Bonaparte's 221 

Franklin's ^ 221 

glaucous-winged 221 
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Gull,  Heermann's 221 

ivory 221 

mew 221 

Pallas's  herring 221 

ring-billed 221 

Ross's 221 

Sabine*s 291 

short-billed 221 

Siberian 221 

skua 222 

swallow-tailed 221 

white-winged 221 

Gundlaoh,  Dr 204 

Gunnellops  roseus 263 

Giinther,  Albert  C.  L.  G. . .  .60, 228, 817, 845, 387, 426 

Gygisalba 833 

Gymnacanthus  claviger 264 

galeotus 250, 267, 271, 464, 471 

gnleatus,  new  species 153 

pistilliger 153, 249, 268, 2C9, 271 

Gymnelisf  stigma 262 

Gymnelis  viridis 244,268,269,271 

Gymnocichla  ohiroleuea 185 

Gymnopelia  cry  throthorax 199 

Gymnops  tricolor 825 

Gymnorhina  leuconota 824 

tibicen 834 

Gymnothorax 346 

Gyp8etld» 317 

GypaStus  barbatus 817 

Gjrpsbengalensis 817 

fulvus 817 

Gyrfaloon,  Iceland 214 

Labrador 214 

McFarlano's 214 

white 214  . 

Habersham,  Neyle , 427 

Habrura  minima . . . , 176 

Haddo 40 

Hadroetomus  aglaiie 213 

andax 179 

homochrous 179 

HaematopodidJB 201,330 

Hsematopus  leucopus 201 

longirostris 330 

niger 217 

osculans 330 

oetralegus 217,830 

HaBmophila  humeralis 178 

stobsmanni 173 

Bumichrasti 173 

HcBmulopsis 387 

Hag 29 

Haime,  J 163 

Halatractus  dorsalis 46 

Halcyon,  erythrorhyncha 310 

Half-moon 47 

Haliaeetus  albicilla 817 

Haliaetus  albiciUa 216 

Haliastur  Indus 318 

sphenurus 318 

Hidibut 66 

bastard 00 
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Holibnt.  Monterey 66 

Hnliplona  lunata 333 

Hnllowell,  Levi 204 

Hall.  W.  G 28 

HolobflDna  caemlea 832 

Halocampa  producta  ....;. 303 

Halocjnthla  partita 802,306 

pyrifonnis 802 

Hnlooyptena  microaoma 222 

Hulodroma  berardi .202 

Hamilton,  John  B 126 

Hammer-head  abark 32 

Hammenteine   (and    Netzsenker)   Indian- 

iache 456 

Hammentones,  Indian 466 

Hamorhynchas 433 

Hand-sawfish 41 

Hanleyia 283,286 

debilie 411 

mendicoria 411 

tropicalis 411 

variabilis 286 

Hapalocercos  acutipeonis 176 

Haplospiza  nniformis lt2 

Hard-head 38 

Harelda  glacialis 220 

Harford,  Mr.  W.  G.  W 73 

HarmothoS  imbricata 299 

Harx>actes  diardi 319 

kasnmba 819 

Harpe  nov8B-£ea]andi» 818 

pnlchra 278 

Harporhynchus  cinereus 207 

cinereus  bendirei 207 

crissalis 207 

corvirostTiBpalmeri 207 

graysoni 207 

ocellatos 165 

Tedirivns  leoontel 207 

rafas  longiiostris 207 

HarpyhaliaStns  ooronatua 197 

Hawes,  George  W 129,134 

Ha-wk,  American  rongh-legged 216 

broad-winged 216 

Cooper's 215 

Cnbansporrow 215 

fish 216 

Gmber's 216 

Harlan's 215 

Harris's 215 

Isabelline  sparrow 215 

Krider's 215 

Mexican  blaok 216 

pigeon 215 

red-belUed 215 

red-shonldercd 215 

red-tailed 215 

sharp-shinned 215 

Swainson's 216 

white-tailod 216 

zone-tailed 210 

Hayden,  Walton 127 

Hedymela  atricapilla 823 

collaris 823 

Heerm&nn,  Br.  A.  L 113 
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Heihachi,  Tanaka 450 

Heishlro,  Yamada 450 

Heiyemon,  Akita 430 

Helcion 414 

Helcionisons 414 

Helootbreptns  anomaloB 191 

Heliangelus  amethysticollls 187 

mavors 187 

spencei 187 

Helianthea  dichroora 187 

eos 187 

Isaacson! 1 187 

oecolans 187 

violifera 187 

Helicina 402,405 

HoliobletQS  snperciliosus 182 

Heliocjiarls 400 

Heliochera  rofexilla 179 

Heliopcrca 88 

Heliotrj-pha  barrali 187 

micrastnr 187 

vioUt 1«7 

Helix  altomata 203 

Holminthochiton 280,281,2if3 

Griftthi 260 

priscoidos 280 

Helminthophaga  bachmani 208 

ohrysoptera 208 

lawrenoei 208 

lencobronohlalis 208 

Inciffi 208 

X>eregrina 208 

pinns 208 

niflcapilla 208 

Tirginiie 2o8 

Helodromaa  ochrophos 831 

Hdomea  swainsoni 208 

Helotarsos  ecaudatns 818 

Hemiarthrum 283 

Hemicircus  concretos 327 

sordidos 827 

Hemignathos  Incidns 319 

Hemilepidotus  Gibsii 6,250 

Jordan! 250,271 

Jordan!,  new  species 1 C3 

spinosus 6,60,153.154 

trachurua.6, 60, 154, 230, 269, 27J,  472 

Hemioplites 92 

simnlans 92 

Hemiphaga  uovee-zealandiffi 828 

spadicea 3:1:8 

Hemiprocne  biscutata 100 

Hcmirhamphus 816 

ro8» 13,43,316 

uni&sciatus 274 

Hcmistephanla  euphrosinte 187 

Hem  stoma 337 

HemitriptoridiB 252 

Hcmitripterus 315 

americanus 252, 269, 271, 315 

cavifrons 252,315 

Hemphillla 287 

Hen,  lesser  prairie 217 

Henhawk,  Cooper's 215 

Henshaw,  H.  W 62,100 
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Heptatrema 80 

Heptranchias  maouUtas 317 

Herivo 424 

Herodiasalba 830 

intermedia 330 

modesta 830 

Heron,  fn'eat  white 217 

WtlrdemanD's 217 

Herpsilochmiifl  atricapilluB 184 

feater 184 

*     motacilloides 184 

pectoralia 184 

Herring 37 

of  the  Pacific  United  States 314 

Hesperiphona  vespertina 210 

Hoterobranchiata 401 

Heterocerciis  aurantiivertez 179 

flavivertex 17» 

linteatus 179 

Heterocnemis  argentata 185 

niBvia 185 

simplex 185 

Heterodontida) 30 

Heterodontus  franciscl 18,30 

Heterognathodon 162 

Heterolocha  gouldii 325 

Heteropelma  amazonam 178 

anrifrons 178 

ohrysocephalom 178 

flavicapillum 178 

stenorhynchnm 178 

turdinnm 178 

virescens 178 

wallacei 178 

HeteroAcelns  (?)  calidris 331 

Heterosoelus  incanns 219,331 

Heterostichns  rostratns 5,63,279 

Heterotenthis  tenera 800 

Heterozona 283 

Hexagrammns 154 

asper 55.253,270,271,473 

decagrammos 9, 54, 254, 260, 271, 

313, 473 

ordinatus 253,267,271 

scaber 253,268,271 

scaber,  new  f  species 154 

stelleri 53 

superciliosns 9, 55, 154. 253, 269, 

•  271,473 

Hexanchns  corinns 18,30,267,317 

HibiacQS  Syriacns 308 

HioraaStas  pennatus 317 

Hierofalco  gyrfalco 818 

candicons 214 

islandns 214 

obsoletus 214 

sacer 214 

roexicanas  polyagros 215 

Hierocoglaux  connivens 818 

strenua 318 

Hikozayemon,  Saznki 450 

Himatione  sangoinea 319 

Himantopas  antnmnalis 331 

leucocepbalns 331 

norffi-zeolandiss 331 
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Hippa  talpoida 206,304 

Hippasteria  phiygiana 302 

Hippocampidte i,69 

Hippocampus  ingens 1,69 

Hippoglossoides  elassodon 3, 67, 242, 270, 31 5 

exilis 2.67,262,514 

Jordan! 3,67,262,464 

Hippogloesus  rnlgaris 3, 66, 242, 269, 270, 464 

Himndapns  candacuta 819 

Himndinea  solateri 177 

Himndinidffi 167.819 

Himndo  mstica 819 

Histiophorinsd 425 

Hlstiophorus.  .416, 417, 419, 423, 424, 425. 426, 428, 433 

Histiophoms  americanas 428, 424, 427, 432 

ancipitirostris 425 

antiqnus 433 

belone 417 

brevirostris 419 

gladins 418, 423, 424, 425, 427, 432 

gracilirostris 424,425 

Herschelii 418 

immacahitns 424, 432 

indicns 423,427 

minor 433 

orientalia 416,424,432 

priscus 433 

pnlchellus 424,432 

robustus 433 

Hlstrionicusminutiis 220 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  H.  C 135 

Holbrook,  J.  E 444 

Holbrookia  maculata 394 

Holoonotns  agassizi 10,50 

analis 10.51 

argentens 10,50 

rhodotems 10,50 

Holia 40 

Holland,  Mr 295 

Holothorioidea 302,306 

Homams  americanas 299,304 

Homoms  gutturalis 181 

nnimftis 181 

Hone. 40 

Hoolakin 41 

Hooper,  Capt.  C.  L 156,239 

Hoploptems  spinosas 330 

Hoplostethns  mediterraueus 161 

Horse  Mackerel 46,54,66 

Hoabara  macqueeni 329 

nndulata 829 

Hovenia  dtUcis 309 

Howe,  Dr.A.  B 131,132 

Howe,  Prof 129,130 

Hudson's  Bay,  notes  on  fishes  fh>m 127 

Huhna  orientalis 318 

Hammingbird,  Allen's 213 

Heloise's 213 

Incifer 213 

Xantus's 213 

Humpback  Salmon  40 

Hungary,  prehistoric  antiquities  of 457 

Hunt,  Dr.  T.  Sterry 136 

Huxley,  Professor 395 

Hyaliniccia  artifex 408 
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HyallncDcIa  artifex 290, 800,  ,105 

Hyas  coarctatua 298 

Hydralectorcristata 331 

Hydrobata  asiatica 322 

cinclua 322 

HydrobatidiG 822 

Hydrocbelidon  leuooptera 221 

Hydrodsaa  convexa 826 

Hydrocobcos  minutus 833 

Bydrocorax  planicornU 326 

Hydroidea 303.807 

Hydrophasianns  cbimrgBa 331 

Hydropsalla  furcifera 191 

lyra 191 

segmentata 191 

trifarcata 191 

Hydrornis  maxbna 323 

Hyetomis  plavialis  mflgularis 194 

Hylocbaris  laotea 190 

pbllomeU 824 

Tiridiventris 190 

Hylocbelidon  nigricans 819 

Hylocichla  aUcl» 207,877,878,379 

alicicQ  bicknelli 377 

fbscescena 207,374,375,370 

fuscescens  aalicicobi 875 

fuscescens  aalicicola,  new  sub- 
species   874 

iliaca 322 

musica 822 

swainsonl 875 

unalascs 207 

^iiftlfti|Am  pallasi 377 

ustuUita 207,375,877 

ustolata  swainsonl 207, 877 

Hylonympba  macrooera 188 

Hylopbilus  acoticaada 167 

bninneiceps 167 

fermgineifhrns 167 

flaviventris 167 

fasoicapillns 167 

hypoxanthos 167 

insnlaris 167 

musoicapinas 167 

peotoralis 167 

semibninnens 167 

semicinereos 167 

tboraoious 167 

Hylotomns  galeatns 191 

Hypleurocbilos  gentilis 6,63 

Hypocentor  aureola 326 

snlphurata 826 

Hypocnemis  flavescens 185 

hemilenca 185 

bypoxantba 185 

lepldonota 185 

lognbris 185 

maculicanda 185 

melanopogon 185 

melanora 185 

nievia 185 

poecilonota 185 

stellata 185 

sabflara 185 

therese 185 
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HypoleacoB  caroncolakis 833 

leucogaster 333 

varins  ..^ 833 

Hypomesosolidus 41,256,271,813,314,315 

pretiosos 14, 40,  256, 270, 271. 313. 

314.315 

Hypoptychns 815 

Dybowskii 315 

Hypotonidea  phOippensis 331 

HypotAnidea  striata 331 

torqnata *. 831 

Hypotriorchis  Innnlatas 318 

subbuteo 318 

Hypoxanthnt  atriceps 192 

brevirostris 192 

Hypsagonos  quadricornis 264 

Swani 264 

Hypsipetes  ganeesa 322 

nigerrima 322 

Hypsopsetta  guttnlata 2,68 

Hypsypops  rabicnndns 9,52 

Bypsnras  caryi 11,50 

Hysterocarpos  traski 10,51 

L 

lacbe  magica 190 

lantboDnas  castaneiceps 328 

hypoinocbroa 828 

vitlensU 328 

IbldinsD 330 

lbl^  glossy 217 

scarlet 217 

white 217 

wood 217 

fibycterater 197 

formosos 197 

Icelos  hamatns 264,268,260,272 

Ichthelis  auritos 89 

Icichtbys 316 

Lockingtoni 52,316 

Icoeteidie 9,62,815,316 

Icosteus 316 

ffinigmatioiis 52,313 

Icteride 173 

Icteras  auduboni 212 

cayanensis 173 

cacnllatas 212 

macoll-alatus 173 

parisonun 212 

vulgaris 212 

wagleri 212 

Iclhyaetus  pallasi 333 

Ictinia  snbcnrulea 215 

Idesia  polycarpa 308 

Idonearca 137 

Idotea  robnsta 299,305 

leraoidea  berigora 318 

occidentalis 818 

lerax  caeruloscens 318 

sericeus 818 

Iguanidffi 893,394,307,399 

Bexcrenata 309 

Integra » 809 

Sieboldi  (?) 309 

Ilicine® 309 

Blioiiun  anisatum 308 
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IlyanMM  obeoleta 300,806 

Indianer,  die  ThongefSftseder  nordamerika- 

nisohea 456 

steinerne  Ackerbaagerathe  der 

nordamerikanischen 450 

Indicator  variegatus 827 

Indioatorinae 327 

Industrie,  Allindianiaohe 455 

Infoaoria  in  poisonous  water 124 

Ingersoll,  Ernest 74,77,80 

Inocenunns  barabini 137 

Inomatos,  Orthopristis 888 

Invertebrates,  marine,  distributed  by  the  U. 

S.  National  Museum 208.304 

lodopleura  laplocei 179 

lole  oliyaceus 322 

lolicma  inminosa 187 

whiteiyana 187 

lonomis  martlnica 219 

parvus 201 

Irena  oyanogastra 323 

malayensis 323 

puella 323 

IreninsB 823 

Iridomis  reinbardti 109 

jelskii 160 

Inisor  erythrorhynchos 319 

Irrisorine ^ 319 

Ischnocbiton 283,287,290 

Ischnoidea 283,288 

Iscbnoplax 280,283 

Ischnoradsia 283 

Isopoda 290,305 

Istiophorus 423,433 

gladius 423 

Isurus 33 

oxyrbynchus 33 

(toxyrb^-ncbus  Baflnesque) 83 

IxoB  ohrysorrboides 822 

goiavier 322 

sinensis 322 

J. 

Jabiru 217 

Jaosmaralcyon  tridactyla 193 

Jacamerops  isidorei 193 

Jacaoa,  Mexican 219 

Jack 56 

Jacobsen,  B 272 

Jaeger,  long-tailed 222 

pomarine 222 

Bicbardson's 222 
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Philacte  canagica 220 

Philacantha  nisoria 321 

Philemon  lessoni «320 

PhiUbert,  Prof.  Jos 456 

Pbilomachus  pugnax 33L 

Philydor  amaurotis 182 

columbianus 162 

oonsobrinns 182 

erythrocercus 182 

erythronotus 182 

erythropterus 182 

fttscipenuis 182 

panerythrus 182 

mflcaudatus 182 

striaticoUis 182 

subflavescens 182 

subfulrns 182 

Philypnus  lateralis 232 

Phloeocryptes  scLoenobeenus 180 

Phlogcenas  erythroptera 828 

Inzonica 328 

Phldgophilus  hemileucurus 180 

Phlogopsis  erythroptera 185 

nigromaculata 185 

trivittata 185 

Phlothrus  viridls 310 

Phodbetria  fuliginosa 222 

Phflenicocichla  granatlna 323 

Phoenioopteridee 108,331 

Phcenicopterus  andinus 108 

antiquorum 331 

glyphorhyochus 108 

ruber 210 
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Phocnicothranpls  gattaralis 169 

Phonens  senator 324 

PhoDipara  fhmosa 172 

zena 212 

Pbotinia  glabra 309 

Japonica 309 

Pbrygilos  atriceps 172 

erythroDotns 172 

melanodema 172 

ocnlaria 172 

plebeios 172 

PbylidoDjris  australaaiana 320 

Phyllomyias  brevirostris 176 

barmelsteri 176 

cinereicapllla 176 

platyrbyncba 176 

semifosca 176 

tumbezana 176 

Pbyllopneaste  bniimoa 821 

polyglotta 321 

sylvicultrix 321 

Phyllomia  cyanopogon 322 

icterocepbala 322 

Javensia 322 

makbarioa 822 

Pbyllomlthinffi 322 

Pby  lloe>copa8  borealla 208 

Pby  totoma  angnatirostris 180 

Piaya  cayana  nigriorisaa 194 

Pic&sonrcils  noire 116 

at6tedor6e 110 

grisray^ 99 

ray6  ik  tftte  noir  de  St  Domingue 117 

Tay6de  laLouisiane 99 

•ray6  de  St.  Domingue 117 

ray6gaia 99 

souroil  noir 116 

vari6  Temelle,  de  la  Jamaiqae Ill 

PicacaadaU 324 

media 324 

nuttalU 212 

Pici  nlboCaaciati 95 

PicidiB 103,191,827 

Picin© 327 

Picoides  arcticas 213 

crisaoleacus  (f) 327 

tridactylaa 327 

trtdactylus  amerioanos 213 

Picolaptes  albolineatofl 183 

falcinelluB 183 

f\i8cicapilla8 183 

layardl 183 

ponoticeps 183 

Bouleyeti 188 

sqnamatns 188 

Picraama  ailanthoides 308 

Picumnus  albo-sqaamatas 191 

aurifrons 191 

castelnaadi 191 

cinnamomoos 191 

oirrbatus 191 

lawrencei 191 

lepidotna 101 

loacogaster 101 

micromegos 191 


Pige. 

Picanmns  minntas*... 191 

mflyentxia 191 

adateri Wl 

sqaamatoloa 191 

Plena 95 

(f)  Picns  albifhma Ill 

Picua  alblftona 95. 1« 

aurifrons 95,ia2,lW 

anreocapmna 119 

anrocapillna 94,119 

capistratna 106 

carolinna 95,99,103,111,118 

cbrysogenys IM 

dominicensis  atriatna 117 

dominicenaia  atriatna  minor 11T 

dubiua 108,109 

elegana 95^114 

erytbrauchen » 

erytbropbtbalmna 108 

liavifrona 9« 

gerinl 94,95,118 

gratelonpenaia IM 

griaena » 

bofihianni 95.118 

bypoplina 95,113 

jamaiconals Ill 

larvatas Ill 

nu^or 127 

omatna 104 

polygrammna 93 

qnemlna 218 

radiolatna 96,111 

acalaria  lacaaanna 213 

atriatus 95,117 

stricklandl 213 

snbolegana 106 

aabocidaria IM 

auperciliaris 95,111.115,118 

tricolor 93,101 

nropygialia 95 

varinalndlcna 11? 

variuajamaicenaia Ill 

variusmedins Ill 

yarina  mediua  Jamaiocnais Ill 

ventre  mbro 90 

zebar 99 

Plcz^bre  ii  Front  d'or 104 

alezanoendr6 113 

anx  yenx  Tongea 1« 

&  ventre  aaognin IC 

carolin 99 

6UgaBt 114 

rayd  ou  de  Salnt-Bomingiie IIT 

tricolor 101 

Pic-z6bre  superclUare 116 

Pike.  Col.  Nicbolaa 419 

Pilc-dTrellinga 455 

PiUdium 407. 4U 

Pllidlum  fulvnm Ill 

PlmelepteridsB 12 

Plmelopteroa  analogoa 3! 

boacl 2^.290.3! 

luteacena,  new  species 2SI 

Pimelometopon 1« 

pulcber 5 
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Pfaiguipea 164 

bra«ilianu8 164 

Finicolft  enucleator 825 

Pinus  densiflora 311 

koraiensis 311 

parviflora - '.  311 

Thunbergii 811 

Plonns  oorallinaa 196 

Bordidas 196 

TiolaceoB , 196 

Pidnopsitta  melanotis 196 

pyrrhopa 196 

Pipaates  plnmataa 822 

Pipe-flah 69 

Pipileci^jubi 199 

Pipilo  ery  tfarophthalmus  alleni 21 1 

fnacns  albignla 212 

macalatna  arcticna 212 

macalat  as  carmani 212 

maculatus  consobrinos 212 

macalatoA  oregonus 212 

myataoalis 173 

Pipra  cffiraleocapilla 178 

oomata 178 

fasciata 178 

flavicollla 178 

••galericulata" 210 

heterocerca 178 

nattcreri 178 

vireacens 178 

Pipreola  aareipectns 179 

chlorolepldota 179 

elegans 179 

formosa 179 

frontaliB 179 

lubomirakii 179 

melanolsBma 179 

sclateri 179 

viridis :. 179 

Pipridffl 178 

Pipridea  cnstaneiventria 169 

Piprites  chlorion 178 

chloric 178 

griseiceps 178 

pileatas 178 

tschudil 178 

Pirns  Chinenaia 809 

commanis  [Var.  sinensis ?] 800 

Pirz,  Anthony 273 

Pisodontophis 346 

Pitangns  gabbi 177 

Pithys  lunulata 185 

melanosticta 185 

PitUcoronata 323 

moluccensis 323 

simillima 323 

strepitans 323 

PittidiB 823 

Pitylus  ceteno 171 

fnliginosas 171 

humeralia 171 

Placellodomns  sibilafcor 181 

striaticeps 181 

PlucellodromtiB 885,336 

Placenticeras  placenta 137 


Pnge. 

Placiphora 284,287 

PlaoiphoroUa 284 

Placipboroidea 284,289 

Plaice 67 

Planerakaki 310 

Plangm  neogseos 197 

Plaster  casts,  methods  of  making  and  pre- 
serving       272 

Platalea  leacorodia „..      330 

Plataleidae 198,330 

PIatanoff,J.  W 272 

Plateau,  M.  Felix 888 

Platibisflavipes 830 

Platycercas  adelaidse 326 

browni(?) 326 

eximins 326 

pallioeps 326 

pennant! 826 

Platyglossns  dispilus 231 

nicholsi,  now  species 231 

semicinctns 10, 52, 231 

Platyonlchus  ocellatns 298 

Platypus  mflnus 23 

Platyrhina  exasperata 313 

Platyrhinoidis  triseriatus 34 

Platyrhynchus  flavigularis 175 

rostratns 175 

senex 175 

Platysomatichthys  stomias 313, 316 

Platysteiracyanea 323 

Plectrophanes  nivalis 326 

Plectropterinro 331 

Plegadis  faloinellus 217,330 

Pleuracromylon  Iffivis 313 

Pleurobranchia  tarda 301 

Pleurogrammus 315 

monopterygins 254, 268, 271 

PleuTonectes  asper 242 

cicatricoBus 241 

Franklinii 239,241,270 

glacialis 241,270 

hippoglossus 242 

PallftsU 2C2 

pinnifasciatus 262 

quadrituberculatus . .  241, 267, 270, 313 

stellatos 2, 68, 240, 2C0, 270 

Pleuronectid^e 1,06.240,262 

Pleuronichthys 313,315 

ccenosus 2,68,262,313 

decurrcns 2,69 

verticalis 1,69,313 

PloceidBB 325 

Ploceino) 325 

Plocens  philippcnsis 325 

Plotidffi 333 

Plotus  nov«}-boIlandiH3  333 

Plover,  American  golden 217 

belted  piping 218 

black-belUed 217 

golden 217 

little-ringed 217 

Pacific  golden 217 

piping 218 

ringed 217 

Pluvianellos  sociabiliB 201 
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Plavinnas  icgyptiits 830 

Pochard,  red-crcst-ed 23 

Pocket-moaso,  yellow 475 

PodargiDOS 818 

Podargus  megftcephalas 818 

strigoides 818 

PodicepedidflB 202 

Podiceps  australis 332 

cristatoa 832 

holbolU 223 

Podicipida) 832 

PodothccQB 312 

aciponaeriDas 5, 82, 248, 271 

triapinoaua 81,248,271 

vulaus 02 

Poecile  boreal  is 821 

cinctus 321 

lugubris 321 

paluatris 821 

PoecilothianpU  ignicrissa 169 

IguiveDtria 109 

lacrymoaa 100 

melanogenys 180 

Poey 427 

Pogonichthy a  macrolcpidotoa 16, 3 16 

Pogonorhyncblnfe * 827 

Pofionorhyncbas  dabina 327 

lencomclaa 327 

torqnatoa 827 

Pogonotriocna  eximiua 176 

opbthalmicua 176 

Polioptila  californica 2C8 

plumbea 208 

plambeioepa 165 

Poliomia  poHogcDya 817 

Pobstotrema . .' 30 

dombeyi 18,29 

PolUcbias  cbalcogrammns 3, 66, 242, 260, 270  4C4 

Polopbiloa  macrouma 328 

phaaianua 328 

Polumbeena  ceuaa 328  , 

Polumbas  elpbinatonel 328 

Polyplaciphora... 283,401 

Polyplectron  bicalcaratum 329 

Polyaticta  atelleri 220 

Polytelia  barrabandi 326 

melanura 326 

Polytmna  loucorrboua 100 

Polyzoa 302,306 

Potnacnnthodos 358 

Pomacanthua  arouatna 358 

crcseentalia 338 

creacentalia,  new  apeoioe 858 

Kouipectna 858 

Pom  acen  trid® 9, 52, 274 

Pomadaaya 884,886 

a  key  to  the  tropical   Pacific 

American  apeciea  of 383 

a  new  species  of,  fh>ni  Mazatlan      383 

axillaris 387 

bilineatiis 384, 885 

Branicki 386 

chains 385 

ciBBiua,  new  spociea 383 

cantharinas 888 


Pomadaaya  cbalcona 287 

Davidaoni )S5 

dovii 884,8i« 

Furthii 232,884,385 

bumilia 381 

inornatas 3© 

?inomatas 274 

lenciacna 232,387 

macracantboa 3fV 

nitidua 387 

nobilia SM 

pacific! 383,384.385 

panamenaia 887 

virginlcoa 384,385 

Pomareanigra — 323 

Pomatorbinna  erytbrocnemis 3& 

maaicua 322 

Poroatorhynchaa  cacullatua 334 

Pomatoatomus  temporalis SS2 

Pomotia  brevicepa 8J 

fiillax 89 

iDscriptna 89 

nitidua 83 

notatua K 

pallidua W 

popeii 88 

Mingninolentna 88 

apecioans 82 

Pomoxya 87 

annularis 87 

sparoidea 87 

Pompano 48,76 

Pontopbilas  breviroatris 2>8 

Poospisa  bonajMirtel 172 

cfeaar 17! 

oinerea 172 

b3i>ochondriaca 172 

melanoleuca 172 

omata 1^ 

torqoata 17i 

Popelaria  laetitiiB 1* 

Porcupine,  Canada,  in  Maryland 1*1 

Poricbthya  poroaiaaimna 5, 65, 263, 274 

Porifera 803,507 

Pordcottus  quadrifilis i*» 

tentaculatna 2f4 

Poronotna - —  49 

Porpbyrio  indicna 351 

melanotna 01 

vetemm , 331 

TitlenaU 331 

Porpbyrioninee -^ 831 

Porpby  roapiza  cyanclla 1^ 

Porter,  JosepbY 121,12! 

Porto  Rico,  a  new  owl  from 886 

Porzaua  alblcollia ^ 

albigularis 2C1 

caataneiceps 281 

cayonnenais 2W 

oinerea 201 

concolor 2W 

erytbropa 361 

flaviyentria 2M 

banxwelli 2H 

Jamalcenaia 211 
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Porzana  Jamalcensis  ootumicalns 219 

lencopyrrba 120 

levraUdi 200 

maraetta 219,331 

melanophsea 201 

notata 201 

novffi-hoIIandiiB   831 

noTeboraoensis 219 

oenopi) 201 

spOoDoU 201 

Potamilla  reoifonnis 800 

PetnmocottiiB  Bendirei 27 

Potato,  sea 80« 

Pottery,  Indian 455 

Powell  (Powel).  Samnel 427 

Powell,J.  W 458 

PtAtincolanibetra 821 

rnbicola 321 

torqnata. 821 

Prawn,  common 304 

deep-water 304 

Prhnnoa  reseda 307 

Priocella  antarctjca 332 

melannms 222 

tenniroatris 222 

Priofinna  antarcticoB 202 

Prion  vittatDS 202 

Prionotnn  stephanopbrys 62 

Priscocblton 281,283 

canadensia 281 

Pristigaater  doTli 840 

lutlplnnia 838 

Intipinnia,  new  species 340 

macrops 340 

Pristipoma 386 

azillare 387 

bilineatom 385 

bninickii 888 

brevipinne 274,388 

contharinum 3^8 

obalceum 387 

darldsoni 12,47,385 

dovii 886 

irarthi 885 

bumile 086 

kneri 887 

leaciflcns 387 

roacracantbom 886 

melanoptemm 385 

nitidum 887 

r  Pristipoma  notatnm 388 

Pristipoma  panamense 887 

Priatiiwmatida) 12,47 

Pristocantbanis...k 887 

ProboUenm 281,282,2P3 

Procellaria  nereis 332 

pelojdca 837 

tetbjs 202 

Procenaridie 332 

ProcellariidiB 202 

Procellarinie 332  I 

ProcelloMtoma  cinerea 333  | 

ProctopuH  nijericollis 832 

Proinie  Aubis  cryptolenoa 210  j 

ProlatUns 164 


Paffe. 

Prolatilosjagnlaris 164 

Promeropide 310 

PromeropimD 319 

Promerops  cafer 819 

Propaaser  roseos 825 

Propilidinm 402 

Prosthomadera  novaD-seelandiae 320 

Proteobranchiata 400,412 

Protozoa 303,307 

Prtmos  Japonioa 309 

Home 309 

Persica 800 

pseudo-oerasus 309 

ssiorf(?) 800 

sabhirtella  (f ) 809 

Psaltripams  melanotis ..  20m 

Psepbotns  hematonotns 8*i6 

multicolor 826 

pnlcherrimna 320 

xantborrhous 326 

Psotticbtbys  melanostictas 2, 67, 464 

PseudaStns  bonelli 817 

Psendogrypbns  oalifomlanns 216 

Psendojolis  modestus 10,225 

Pseadoluscinia  luscinioides 321 

Psendoprion  tnrtur 202,332 

Pseudopristipoma 880 

Pseadoscams 357 

Psflopogon  pyrolophns 327 

Psilorbampbus  gnttatns 184 

PsUorhinos  oyanogenys r*4 

morio 212 

Psittacidffi 194,3^^6 

PsittaciniB 327 

Psittacula  sclateri 196 

Psittinns  incertns 827 

PBittirostra  pnittacea SCO 

Psittospiza  elegans 171 

Psopbia  crepitans 201 

leacoptera 201 

napensis 2ul 

obscura 201 

ocbroptera 201 

viridis 201 

Paophiidae 201 

Psopbodes  crepitans 322 

Psycbrolntes  paradoxus 61, 280, 255, 271 

Psycbrolutidre 255 

Ptarmigan,  rock 217 

wbitc-tailed 217 

Pterin  (Oxytoroa)  erecta 130 

Ptemistes  afer 829 

nudicollis 329 

Pterocarya  rbolfolia 311 

Pterocbiton 281,283 

ebaronicns 281 

gemmatus 281 

legiacns 281 

Sandbergianas  (?) 281 

?t  Pterocbiton  SInaeanus 281 

Pterocbiton  Tbomondiensls 281 

Pterocles  arenarius 3:8 

Pteroclidffi 828 

PterocllniB 828 

Pteroclurus  nlcbata 828 
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Pterocneinis  darwini 203 

Pterooorax  torqnatus 324 

Pterodroma  mmcroptera 332 

PterogloMos  azane 194 

beaahamaisi IM 

Pterogloaaas  erythropygins 104 

inscriptus 104 

atanni 104 

wledl 104 

Pteroplatea  marmoraU 17,35 

Pteroptovhida) 186 

Ptilichthys,  now  genua 167 

Goodei 280,268,272 

Goodeif  new  apeciea 157 

Ptilinopua  ewingi 328 

faaciatus 828 

greyi 328 

poroasii 328 

■wainsoni 328 

Ptilochcirui  pinguia 299,305 

Ptilochloria  backle3-i 170 

aqaamata 170 

Ptilocolpha  griseopeetoa 828 

Ptllogonatidae 165 

PtiloDorhynohin® 828 

Ptilonorhynchna  holoaerioena 823 

Ptilornis  paradiaea 319 

Ptiloaclera  versicolor 827 

Ptilotis  aoricomis 820 

chrysops 820 

Aisca 820 

leacotU 820 

lewiuii , 820 

penicillata 820 

Ptochoptera  iobema 188 

PtychochUus  grandis 73 

harfordi 15,78 

barfordi,  new  species 72 

lucius 73 

oregonensis 15, 72, 73 

rapax 73 

vorax 73 

Ptycbocbromis 815 

Ptycorbampbas  aleaticus 228 

Pt j-nx  f ulvescens 818 

oralense 818 

Ptyonoprogne  rupestris 819 

Pucraaia  macrolopba 829 

xanthospila 329 

Poffersbark 81 

Puffin,  common 223 

ihorn-billed 223 

large-billed £23 

Paffinua  anglorum 222 

asaimiUs 332 

Creatopos 222 

elegans 202 

ga%'ia 222 

griseoa 222 

kuhli 222 

nativitatns 332 

tenebrosus 202 

tenairostris 222 

Pnbnonata 405 

Pumpelly 133 


Ptge. 

PnnctnreUa MS 

Pnrple SOS 

Pnrpara  lapillns 300,M 

Purpnreicepbalas  sporioa 131 

Pntnam,F.W 382, 2K 

Pycnonotid» 3S 

PycnonotinsB 822 

Pycnonotas  bu-batns 33 

bmnnens 323 

capensis 322 

Pygoscelis  antipoda 3& 

papna 332 

Pygostcns  occidentalis 128 

Pyranga  iBstiva  oooperi 210 

erythrocepbala IM 

bepatica 210 

roseigolaris IM 

Pyrgisoma  kieneri 173 

Pyrifasns  sabturritns 137 

Pyriglena  atra 18S 

picca - 185 

serva IS 

Pyrodenia  orenocensis M 

Pyropsis  bairdi 137 

Pyrotrogon  aidena 811 

Porrbocbeira  morio 335 

Pyrrbocoma  ruficeps 171 

Pyrrbocoracin® 324 

Pyrrbocorax  alpinns 834 

Pyrrbola  casaini 210 

coccinea 825 

rubicilla 323 

PjriTbuliniB  ...; 325 

Pyrrbnlopsis  atrognlaria 328 

bysginns 3K 

personatoa 396 

splendens 328 

tabaensis tt 

Q. 

Qnobog 806 

Quail.  Florida 217 

mountain 217 

plumed 217 

scaled 217 

Texan 217 

Qnan-nesbo Vi 

Qnarlscb *• 

Queen-flsb ** 

Quel ciis  acuta '^ 

cnspidata '11 

dentata Wl 

glabra SU 

glandulifera 311 

glauca ^ 

seirata Ml 

Qnerqnedula  andiom '* 

circla SB 

diacors ** 

oxypt«ra ** 

puna !• 

torquata I* 

versicolor 1* 

Qninnat  Salmon ^ 

Qniscalus  purpureas  aglens ^ 

assimilis ^ 
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Qoiscaliia  lagabris 173 

snbalaria 173 

B. 

Badiolated  Woodpecker Ill 

Radsia 284 

RaK8daIe,O.H 105 

Baia 73 

batis 239,2«l,272 

binoonlata 17, 34, 35, 73, 74, 200, 272, 474 

cooperi .' 17,85,74 

ftUlonica 266 

inornata 17,84,74 

inomato,  note  on 73 

inornata  Bubsp.  inermis 17 

inornata  yar.  inermis 34,74 

mucosa 266 

parmifera 261,268,272 

parmifera,  new  apecies 157 

rhina 17,34.266.315 

stellalata 17,34,314 

Bale 34,35 

Raiidao 17,34,260,266 

RaU,  Callfomia  clapper 219 

farallone 219 

little  black 219 

little  yellow 219 

Loaisisuia  clapper 219 

Virginia 219 

Rainbowtrout 88 

EalUdae 200,331 

Ballina  fascinta 331 

fuaca 831 

minnbasa<?) 831 

rubiginosa  (!) 331 

RalliniB 331 

Rallua  antarcticoa 200 

aqnaticns 331 

indicns 331 

Rallua  longiroetila  satnratna 219 

maculatua 200 

nigricans 200 

obsoletus 219 

seraiplunibous 200 

virginianus 219 

Ramphiculuajambn 828 

Ramphoccelus  cbrysonotus 169 

ephipialis 169 

uropygialia 169 

Rampboccenuscineieivontria 184 

melanurus 184 

Ramphomidfon  dorsale 189 

mflceps 189 

Rascal 39 

Rasciera 67 

Rashor 57 

Rat-fish 36 

Rat hbun,  Richard 298,  804,  403 

Rau,  Charles 457 

anthropological    pnblications 

of 455 

Raven,  white-necked 212 

Kay 34,35 

Recurvirostra  americana 219 

andina 202 


Page. 

RecuiTlroBtra  avooetta 331 

rubricoUis ani 

Recnrvirostridffi 202 

Recurvirostrine 831 

Red-belUed  woodpecker 96 

Red-flsh 39, 51, 81, 82, 83, 84,  f  5 

Red-head 22 

Red  Perch 62 

Redpoll,  greater 210 

mealy 210 

Red  Rock  Cod 67 

RedRoncador 40 

Redstart,  red-bellied 209 

Red-tail,  SaintLucus 216 

Socorro 215 

western 215 

Rogerhinus  megarhynchus 197 

Reguloidesprorogulus 821 

superciliosus 321 

Regulusoristatus 821 

'cttvleri 208 

ignicapillus 321 

obscurus 208 

Reina 66 

Reinwardtipicus  Talidns 827 

Reisig,  W 272 

Remorajacobtta 44 

Renilla  reniformis 303 

Retinospora  obtnsa 311 

piaifera 311 

•quarrosa 311 

Rhabdocolius  striatus 3t:6 

Rhacochilus  toxotes 11,80,49 

Rhamneffi 309 

RbamphastidsB 104 

Rhamphastos  citroolaimus 194 

culminatos 194 

Inca 194 

oscnlans 194 

Rhamphococcyx  curvirostris 827 

Rhamphocottns  Richardson! 252, 271 

Rhea  macrorhynoha 2o3 

RheidsQ 203 

Rhinobatidffi 17,34 

Rhinobatus  productus 17,34 

triseriatus 17 

Rhinocrypta  fusca  186 

lanceolata 186 

Rhinoplax  scutatus 326 

Rhinopf«ra  vespertilio 85 

Rbinortha  chlcrophiea 327 

Rhinotriacis  henlei  18,31 

(Pleuracromy Ion)  Irovis 31 

Rhipidoglossa 401,405,407 

Rh  Ipiduiu  albisoapa 323 

bulged 323 

caledonica 323 

canioeps 323 

flabellifera 323 

nebulosa 323 

ruflfrons 823 

Turreauxi 323 

Rhizopoda 303,307 

Rhododytes  diardi .^ 827 

sumatranna 827 
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Bliodopis  atacamensis 188 

vesper 188 

Khodostethia  rosea 221 

llhiis  semialata 809 

saccedonea 309 

Ternlcifera 809 

Khyacophiliu  glareola 331 

oohropus 210 

solitarius 219 

Bhyncbsea  australis 831 

bengalensis 831 

oapensis 331 

Ehynchooydas  fulvipectus 177 

megttcephalus 177 

olivaceus 177 

peruvianus 177 

yiridiceps 177 

Bhynohofaloo  fasco^cserulescons 215 

Eh^-nchopsitta  pachy  rhyncha 194, 213 

Bhyncbotus  maculicollis 203 

Eidgway,  Robert. ..  22, 25, 93, 165, 207, 317,  S33, 337, 

366, 374, 414 

Riohei,  IsbU 451 

Robalo 463 

Kobalito 463 

Robin,  SaintLncas 207 

Rock  Bass 46,47 

Cod 46,58 

red 67 

Rock-fish 57,58 

black 66 

grass 68 

green 56 

RockSole 68 

Trout 54 

RoUulinffi' 329 

RoUulus  roulroul 823 

Romer,  Prof.  F.  F.,  on  prehistoric  antiqui- 
ties of  Hungary 457 

Roncador - 49,313 

black 49 

little 49 

red 49 

steamsi 11,49 

yellow.flnned 48,278 

yellow-tail 48 

RonchU 52 

Rosaceie 309 

(f)llo8trhamasleacopy)ni8 197 

Rostrbamas  sociabilis  plnmbeus 215 

( ? )  Rostrbamus  ta'ninras 197 

Rotbrock,  Dr.  J.  T 147 

Rotlcra  Japonica 310 

Roagh-leg,  fermginous 218 

Round  Sting  Ray 35 

Ruflf. 210 

Rnpomis  magnirostris  saturatus 196 

RutacesB 308 

Raticilla  aurorea 321 

pboenicura 321 

titbys 321 

Ryder,  o.  A 224 

S. 

Sabnrobeye,  Nuka 450 

Saccomyidie 474 
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Sadina 57 

Sagartia  abyssicola 303 

Sagitta  elegans 300.305 

Sagra 427 

Sail-fish 428.432 

Brazilian 4» 

descriptive  notes  on  the  American. .   435 

Salarias  chiostictas 338 

chioetictos,  now  species 361 

Salicinc» 3U 

Salix  Biirgeriana  (f ) 311 

Salmobalrdi 38 

oallarins 38 

campbcUi v 38 

darki Ii39 

clni>eoide8 250 

t  Salmocnrilus 257 

Sabnocurilus 266 

gairdneri 14,  38,  39,  87,  258,  270,  272, 392 

irldeas 14,38,87.258,268,270,272 

Japonensis i 288 

kennerlyl 81.  M 

lagocephalas 288 

Irovigatos 368 

leuconucnis 268 

lordi 38 

lycaodon 386 

olldns 258 

orientalis 268 

proteus 286 

purpuratos 14,  89,  85,  87,  258,  270, 272 

subsp.  benshawi 14 

var.Bouvieri 86 

qninnat 14,81 

sangainolcntns 2« 

spcctabilis 38 

tbymollus 2S6 

truncatus 38 

tudes 38 

Salmon,  Black 38 

Chinnook 39,84,85,391 

Colio 39 

Columbia  River 89 

dog 40,891,3£ 

Frazcr's  River 39 

Haddo 40 

HoUa 40 

Hone 40 

kelp 47 

King » 

Quinnat 89 

Sacramento ? 39 

silver 39,81 

spotted  fall 382 

Spring 39 

white 89,48 

Winter..... 39 

Snlmon  Killer «• 

trout 88,89.85 

SalmonidH) 14,38,257,208,314 

of  the  Upper  Columbia,  notes  on  ■      ^ 

Salpa 60.61,  an 

Caboti 302.  *» 

Saltator  co^rulescens ^^ 

maxiUosns ^^ 
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Saltator  orenocensis 171 

mflventris 171 

sapercilj^ris 171 

SaltatricnlA  multicolor 172 

Salvelinus  malma.  14, 38, 86, 87. 257, 208, 270, 272, 473 

?  Salvelinus  malma 266 

Salvln,  Mr : 105,108,415 

Sambucas  raoemosa 310 

SandBog 304 

Sand-dollar 807 

Sand  Flea 805 

Flea,  largo 805 

Lance 44 

Lant 44 

Sanderling 218 

Sandpiper,  Baird's ,218 

Bonaparte's 218 

bufl-breasted 219 

Cooper's 218 

curlew 218 

green 219 

least 218 

pectoral 218 

red-backed 218 

sharp-tailed 218 

soliUry 210 

stUt 218 

Sandwich  Islands,  a  now  fly-catcher  and 

petrelfrom 337 

Sapindacea) 309 

Sapindus  Mucorossi 309 

Sapphocaroli 188 

pliaon  188 

sparganura 188 

Sarcidiomis  melanonota 198 

Sarciophoms  pcctonUis 300 

Sarcorhamphus  ffiquatoriall^ 197 

Sarda  chilensis 12,45 

Sardina 342 

Sardine 37 

Sargo 47 

Sarkid  iom  i  s  melanonota 33 1 

Sars,  G.  O 411,412 

Sartorius,  C 107 

Sattors,  UrumMj^or 80 

Sauloprocta  motacilloides 323 

tricolor 323 

Sauropatis  chloris 819 

sancta 319 

vagans 319 

vitiensis 319 

Sanvage,  M 462 

Sovftge,  Dr 444 

Sawkwey - 39 

Saxicola  albicoUis 321 

lencomela 321 

cenanthe 208,321 

stapazina 321 

SaxicoUnce 321 

Saxilaada  calandra 326 

Say 444 

Sayomis  latirostris 175 

Scaphander  poncto-striatus 301 

Scapharca  transversa 301 

Scaphites  conradi 137 
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Scorns  chlorodon 357 

perrico 838' 

perrico,  new  species 357 

Sceloporns 293 

Sohem,  Prof.  Alexander  J 45C 

Schiffomls  nu^jor 179 

rafa 179 

Schistes  porsonatos 189 

Schott,A 113 

Schizaster  fragilis 302 

Schlaochiton 284 

Schizoidea 284,269 

Schizoplax 283 

Schlzopoda 299,305 

Schizorhls  oristata 826 

Schoeniolns  cinclos 331 

Scisena  alata,  new  species 232 

armata 357 

chrysoleuca 232 

icistia 338,357 

iclstia,new  spocies 356 

SciiEnidffl 11,48,274 

Sclerrochlton .284,287 

Sderoptera  afrlcana  (7) 329 

Sclerurus  albigularis 180 

oli\*a8cens 180 

nmbrettA 180 

Scollop,  common 306 

smooth 306 

Scolopacidfld .202,330 

ScolopacinsQ 331 

Scolopax  msticola 218,331 

saturata 331 

Scomber  asceisionis a 227,228 

dekayi 45 

diego 45 

ghidius 423,424,420 

pncnmatophonis 45 

scombms 44 

Scomberesocid® 13,42 

Scombercsox  brevirostris 43 

Scomberomoms  ooneolor 13,45 

Scombresox  brevlrostrtB 13 

SoombridtB 12,44 

ScopelidsB..... 13,42,265 

Scops  aslo 214 

asio  floridanos 214 

asiokennicotti.. 214 

asiomaccalli 214 

asio  maxwelliie 214 

brasilianus  atricapillos 196 

braslllanns  nstos 196 

tlammeolus 214 

nndipes 190 

sunia 318 

trichopsls 318 

zorca 214 

Scorpsena 161 

guttata 6,59,278 

Scorpienichthys 00 

marmoratns 6,60,264 

ScorpienideB 6,65,252,264 

Scorpene 59 

Scorpion 50 

liltie 50 
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Scorpis,  californiensis 12,47 

8oot«r,  American 221 

American  vdvet 221 

velvet 221 

Scrophularineie 310 

Sculpin 59,fl0,«l 

atone 60 

Scurria 413 

ScutclU 409 

crenolata 409.410 

Scntellina 409,410,413 

fcrruginca 409 

Scutna 402 

Scylliidaj 18.31 

Scymnldw 83,267 

Scytalina 315 

cordale 8,65,262,315 

Soytalopua  fuAcoidea 186 

aenilla 186 

spolancie 186 

aylvoatria 186 

Scythrops  novfe-hollanilio) 828 

SeaBaaa 48 

black 47 

white 48 

Bea-cucumber 806 

Sea-egg,  green 306 

Soa-featber,  apring 807 

8ea*borae 69 

Sea-peacb,  atemmed 306 

Sea-potato 806 

Sea-roae,  warty 307 

Sea  Trout 48,54,55 

Sea-orcbin,  common 806 

purple 807 

Sebaatea 70 

iaaciatua 816 

melanopa 70 

taozanowakii 315 

variabilia 70 

Sebaatichthya 56.68.314,315 

atrovireua 8,56,58,316 

aariculataa 7,58,265 

camatua 7,58,314 

cauilnua 7, 58, 252, 270, 271, 472 

cbloroatictua  7, 57, 316 

cbryaomelaa 7,58 

cillatua 8,71,72,252.267,271 

conatellatua 8,57,316 

elongatua 8,50 

entoraelaa 8,56,72,314 

faaciolaria 316 

fia  vidua 8,55,56,58,72 

maliger. . .  7, 58, 252, 269, 271, 316, 472 

mebuiopa 8, 56, 70, 71, 252, 269 

271,472 

miniatua 8, 80, 67, 314 

myatinua 8, 80, 66, 58, 70, 71, 265 

my atiniia,  new  apeoiea 70 

nebuloaua 7,56.58,265 

nigrocinctna 7,59,264 

ovalla 8,56,72 

pinniger 8, 30, 57, 58, 265 

proriger 8.56,316 

raatrtlllger 7,58,316 
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Sebasticbthya  rbodocblorla 7, 67, 314 

roaaceooa 8,57 

inber  .  .8. 57. 58, 280,252. 269. 271,471 

rubrivinctna 7,5i,31« 

aerricepa 7,59.311 

aimnlana 70,71 

vexUlaiia 7,56,  »• 

Sebaatodea  anricnlatua 271 

melanopa 71 

pauciapinU 8,55,464,471 

acnicepa 271 

Sebaatosomoa  melanopa •< 

aimnlana 70,71 

Seedeater,  black-faced 211 

Moreleta' 213 

Seianra  inqaiet« 823 

Selaaphorua  aUeni 213 

floreait m 

torridna 188 

Selenidera  gouldi 194 

nattered.. 194 

reinwardti 194 

Semper,  Herr 224 

Semper'a  dry  preparationa 234 

Senoritft » 

Sericomia  frontalia 331 

Sericnlua  melinoa 323 

Seriola  bUandi 12,46 

maaatlana 46 

Seriphua  politna 12.48 

Serpentariide 318 

Serpeutarina  reptili  vorua 318 

Serpent-atar,  Sara* 307 

variegated 307 

Serpophagaalbogriaea 176 

parviroatria 176 

piBcilocerca 176 

aabflava 176 

SerranidiB 12.46 

Serranua  caiopteryx * 338 

caloptery X,  new  apeciea 350 

clatbratiia 12.47 

erytbrogaater 1^ 

maculofaaoiataB 12,46 

nebnlifer 12,47,278 

nigritia 125 

radialia 274 

Bcriba UO 

Serreaiua  forateri 336 

Sertnlarella  tricaapidata 313 

Sortularia  cnpreaaina 303 

pnmila 388 

Setopbaga  albifrona 1<7 

bmnneicepa l*' 

caataneooapiUa 1^ 

cbryaopa ^^ 

flaveola 16? 

melanocepbala 167 

miuiata i** 

nificoronata "^ 

Sbark,  Bay ** 

blue 32 

bammer-bead ** 

man-eater ^ 

oil « 
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Shark,  white 82 

Bharpe,Mr 809 

Mr.RB 368 

Shearwater,  black-tailed 222 

black-vented 222 

cinereous 222 

dark-bodied 222 

nianx 222 

pink-footed 222 

Blender-billed 222 

Sheldrake,  American 221 

SheU-deposita,  artificial 455 

artificial,  In  New  Jersey. ...  455 

Shell,  lamp 806 

Shell  mounds  of  New  Brunswick 292 

of  New  England 292 

Shiner 51 

Shiners 83 

Shodayu,  Narita 451 

Shojiro.  Konishl 449 

Shovel-nosed  Shark 80,34 

Shiike,  great  northern 210 

large-billed 210 

Shrimp,  brine 805 

common 804 

8nr£ace , 805 

Shnfeldt,  Dr.  R.  W 392 

Siberia,  descriptions  of  new  fishes  from  ....  144 

Sibilatrix  sylvicola 821 

Siboma  crassicauda 15 

Sierrita 459 

Sipsbee 407 

Silicea 303,307 

Sllurid® 16 

Silver  implements  of  North  American  In> 

dians 455 

Silver  salmon 81,81 

Silver-shell 3O9 

Silver-side 891 

Siraambeffi '. 308 

Simorhynchus  cristatellns 223 

pygmwus 223 

Simpson,  Josiah 292 

Singing-fish 65 

Siphagonus  barbatns 248,271 

Siphostoma  califomiense 1,69 

leptorhjnchus 1,69 

punctipinne 69 

Slredon 121 

lichenoides 120 

liuhenoides,  observations  on 120 

mexicanus 121 

Sirjstes  alboeinereus 177 

albogriseus 177 

sibilator 177 

SittacKsia 320 

syriaca 820 

Sittasomns  stictoliemns 182 

Sittella  chrjsoptera 820 

pileata 320 

Sittinro 320 

Sinros  nievins  notabilis 209 

Skate 34,35 

Skepouopodus 427 

guebucn 424,427 
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Skepouopodus  tjpns 417,427 

Skewitz '.  89 

Skipjack 45 

Slocum,  Lieut.  J.  A 29G 

Smaragdochr>'sis  iridescens 188 

Smelt 41 

common 44 

little 43 

petite 43 

surf 40 

surf,  method  of  taking,  by  Qaillehute 

Indians 313 

Smith,  Charles  J 39.  391 

Prot  S.  I :!98 

Rosa 19,140 

SiksB 801 

Snail,  salt-marsh 806 

Snake,  glass 392 

Snapper,  alligator 445 

Snipe,  English 218 

gray 218 

red-bellied 218 

led-breasted 218 

robin 218- 

Wihion's 218 

Snow-bird,  Guadalupe 211 

mexican 211 

pink-sided 211 

red-backed 211 

white-winged 211 

Soglia 67 

Sole 67,68 

rock 68 

SolomyabiUx 187,139 

Solenoconcha 301,306 

Solitaire,  Townsend's 208 

Somateria  moUissima 220 

mollissima  dressed 221 

spectabilis 221 

Somniosus  microoephalus. .  33, 267, 268, 2^,  272, 817 

Sophora  Japonica  (?) 309 

South  American  birds  not  in  the  XT.  B.  Na- 

tionalMusenm 165 

Spanish  Flag 67 

Sparada 51 

SparidsB 47 

Sparrow,  Arizona 211 

BcU's .•-...  211 

black-chinned 211 

Boucard*s 211 

CaUfomian  song 211 

Cassin's 211 

Gambel's  white-crowned 211 

Harris's 211 

Henslow's 211 

Ipswich 211 

largebilled '.  211 

Leconte*s 211 

oak-woods 211 

rufous-crowned 211 

rufous-winged 211 

SaintLucas 211 

Sandwich  Sound 211 

slate-colored 211 

sooty  song 211 
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Sparrow,  TexiiB 211 

titlark 211 

Spams  brachysomus 277, 3I(J 

rirginicus 385 

Spntborodift  melanorhyncha 830 

Spatula  I  hynohotis 832 

8i>ear.fl8h 483 

Amerioan 420 

Moditerranean 488 

Speoty  to  canlcalaria  floridana 214 

oonicolaria  gnadelonpensis 196 

Spormeatioffi 825 

Spermophila  bicolor 171 

enleri 172 

lineato in 

moreleUi 212 

nigro-rufk 171 

obscura 171 

ooellata 171 

pileata 171 

simplex 171 

SpormopbiUnfe 825 

Sphecopbobas  aogolensis 819 

-  Sphecothcros  flaviveDtris 323 

maxillaris 328 

Spbeniscldse 202.332 

Spheniscns  mendiculas 202 

Spbenoeacns  africaaus 820 

ponctatiis 820 

Spbyraena 46 

argentfca. 13,44 

SpbyT8pnid» 13,44 

SpbyrapicQs  varias  mber 213 

Sphyma  zygaena 32 

Spbymidffi 32 

Spilo^laax  boobook 818 

novse-zealandis 818 

Spilomis  bolospilus 317 

Spiuacldffl  18,33,261 

Spindalis  zena 109 

Spinarola 33 

Spipola  cervinas 322 

pratensis 322 

Spirorbis  dickhanti 138 

Spiza  townsendi 212 

SpizaStus  isidorei 107 

Splzella  atrigularis 211 

finetorum 172 

Spiziaptery X  circnmcinctas 197 

Spodiomis  Jardinei 172 

Sponge,  boring 307 

fingor 807 

Spongiochiton 283 

Spongiocbiton  prodactus 286 

Spoonbill,  roseate 217 

Sprat 87,49 

Spratolloides  bryopoms 289, 260, 268, 272 

Spreo  bicolor 325 

Sqanlius  alicise 15,19 

atrariaB 15 

copel 15 

cmorens 15 

gibboHQs 15 

montantis 15 

rhoninlcus 16 
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Sqoalias  teniA IS 

Sqnalos  acanthias 18, 33, 261, 269, 27t  474 

carcbarias 267 

Sqnat 31 

Sqaatarolabelvetlca 217 

Squatina  angelos 17,31 

Sqaatinidte 17,3J 

Sqoaw,  old a 

Squid 303 

Stahl,  Dr 204 

Star,  feather 3fl7 

velvet aff 

Star-fisb,  green .' 307 

Starling tf 

European Hi 

Stamcenas  cyanooephola 216 

St.  Christopher,  a  new  subspecies  of  Loxi- 

gUlafrom 204 

Steatomis  coripensis IM 

Stectoplax 294 

porrecta. 288 

Steel-backs ffl 

Steel-head .38.391 

Stegnobema  montagnii Iff 

Steganopleura  castiuiotis 82S 

guttata 323 

StegAnura  add» 186 

cissiura 188 

peruana 188 

Bolstitialis IflS 

Steindachner,  Dr.  Franz 143, 278, 314, 315, 431 

Stoinperiode,  die  dnrchbohrten  Gerftthe  der.  456 
Steinwerkzeug,  uober  ein  in  Deutschland 

gefundenes 457 

Stein werkzeuge,  nordamerikaaische 458 

Steinzeit 451 

Stejneger,  Leonbard 871 

St^'nodus  Mackenzii 266 

Stenoplax 288 

Stenopsis  lequicaudata 191 

cayennensis 191 

rufloervix 191 

Stenomdsia 281 

Stophanasterias  albula 902 

Stephonibyx  meUnoplerus 330 

Steroorarius  crepidatus 221 

parasiticus 223 

pomatorhinuB 23 

Stereocbiton .283,286 

Stereolepis  gigas 47 

Sterna  alentica 221 

anfestheta 221 

cantiaca  acuflavida 221 

oaspia 221 

dougalli 221 

elegans 221 

eurygnatha 248 

exilis 205 

frontalis 33J 

ftiliginosa 221 

longipennis 333 

regia 221 

trudenui 221 

Stcm&spis  fossor 3^* 

Steminse 333 
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Steraoclyta  oyaoeipectns 187 

Sternnla  minuta 833 

SterpftTola  cioerea 821 

carmca 321 

Stevens,  E.  T 455 

Sticheidffl 146,  244,  282 

Sticheopttifl  nana 282 

Sticheus 148 

enneagrammas , 282 

hexagrammas 282 

pnnctatuB 146,  244,  288,  289,  271 

(f)Rothrockii.. 146,  244,  271 

Bothrockil,  new  species 148 

Stickleback 80 

Stictocarbo  pxinctatns 333 

Stictonetta  noivosa 332 

Stlctopeleia  cnneata 328 

Stictopterabichenori 325 

StijpDatnra  flavo^inerea 176 

Stfltia  gnOlaria 330 

Stingoree 35 

Stinger 78 

Sting  Ray 35 

Stipitnnu  mnlachanis 320 

Stizostediam  Titream 265 

8ti«wt«thium  Titreum 127,  128 

Stolephoras 339 

brownl 340,341 

compressos 14,37 

curtus 338,  342,  348 

delicatiesimns 14,  33 

exignns 338 

exiguns,  new  species 842 

ischanns 338,  844 

ischanus,  new  species 340 

Incidns 888 

lucidas,  new  species 341 

mncrolepidotns 275,  278 

miarcbas 838 

miarchus,  new  species 344 

opercularia,  new  species 275 

Tingens 14,  88,  288 

S*oliczka,  Dr 138 

Stone  age,  remarks  on 455 

age,  the,inEnrope 457 

drilling  in,  without  metal 455 

implements,  Nortli  American 456 

Sculpin 80 

Stone-drilling,  aboriginal 458 

Stoporala  albicHodata 323 

Straach 451 

Strepera  anaphononais 321 

graculina 824 

StreperinsB 824 

StrepsUas  interpres 217 

melanocephala 217 

Streptocbiton 288 

Streptopbelia  hamilis 828 

'risoria. 328 

semitorqnata 328 

Strigiceps  cyaneus 318 

cinereas 318 

StTigida 198,318 

Strigime 818 

Strigupie 327 
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Strigops  babroptilns 827 

Strix  occipitrina 889 

legolios 370 

arctica 389 

brachiotus 370 

brachyotns 389 

brocbyura 370 

cospia 370 

delicatnla 318 

flammea 818 

hylopbilnm lOG 

lain 318 

nebulosa 214 

nebnlosa  alien! 214 

oooidentalis 214 

palnstris 370 

passerina 370 

mflpes 198 

sandfiricbensis 370 

tripennis 370 

"Strix  ulula" 370 

StromateidflB !12,48,285 

Stromatens  simillimns 12,48,285 

StrongylocentrotUB  drobacbiensis 302, 300 

Strathidea  cinerea 324 

Stuartia  monadelpba 308 

Sturgeon,  common 36 

green .i.* 86 

white 86 

Stnmella  magna  mexicana 212 

Stamia  pyrrbogenys 825 

sinensis 325 

StnmidaB 825 

Stuminee 325 

Stnmns  cineracens 825 

nnicolor 325 

vulgaris 212,325 

Styracea) 810 

Styrax  Japonicnm 310 

Suberites  compacta 303,307 

Sublegatus  glaber 177 

mnrinua 177 

Sucker 48 

Sucker  Bass 48 

Sucking-fish 03 

Sudis  ringens 41,315 

Snkkeye 39 

Sulcochiton  Grayl 283 

Sumicbrast,r 107,114 

SundevaU ^ 94 

Sun-fish 70 

Surf.flsh 49,50 

Surf  smelt 40 

Sumiafunerea 214 

fnnereaulola 214 

nlula  318 

Suminie 818 

Swnineon 103,111 

Swan,  Bewick's 219 

European 219 

trumpeter 219 

Swnn,.raroesO 30,52,54,313,315 

Swift,  black 213 

Vaux's 213 

white-throated 213 
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Sword-fish 44,432 

de»criptivc  notes  on  tbe 428 

£<unily,  geo;n^phJcal  distribution 

ofthe 415 

geoj^phical  nnge  of  the  432 

taxoQomic  relations  of  the  415 

Sycalis  chrysops 173 

colambianA 173 

flaveola 173 

lut€A 173 

luteocepholA 173 

\                    luteola 173 

raimondi 173 

nropy^ialis 173 

Sycotypus  canallciilntus 300 

Sylbeocycl  as  minor 332 

novic-hollandi» 332 

Sylvia  melanocephala 321 

Sylviame 3*1 

SylviidiB 165 

Syl  viorthorhynchoa  desmnrai 180 

Synia  flarirostris 819 

torotoro 319 

Sympbeniia  semipalmata 219 

Byuallaxis 83« 

albicapiUa 181 

albiceps 181 

albilora 180 

antisicD.sis 181 

arequipie 181 

bronneicaudalis 181 

cnstanea  181 

cinerascens 180 

curtata 181 

flnramulata ^ 181 

fnicticicola 181 

fuliginoM 181 

graminicola 181 

piianensis 180 

pilaris 181 

humicola 181 

humilis J81 

hypoepodia 180 

hyposticta 181 

kollari....^ 181 

hemosticta isi 

mie9ta 180 

moranon'ca 181 

maximiliani 181 

mustelina 181 

orbijmyi 181 

pallida 181 

palpebralis 181 

patagonica 181 

proplnqoa 180 

piidibiinda 181 

ruflj^enis 181 

ruflpeDDis 181 

rnticilla 181 

mtilaDS 181 

scatata 181 

aemicinerea 180 

stictothoiax 180 

snbcristata 181 

Bubpudica 180 


Pajre. 

Synallaxis  terrestris 181 

Uthys 181 

torquata 181 

nnirafa 181 

TirKata 181 

Tulpina 181 

Toyatti 181 

Syngnathidao 1,69 

Syognaihus  diroidiatna 1 

Synodus  fastens 42,344,345 

Incioceps 13,43 

scituliceps 338,345 

scitnliceps,  new  species 344 

SynoicQs  anstralis 829 

S^-nthliborhamphus  antiqaoa 223 

wonniausamo 223 

S\TniiniB 318 

Symlum  aluco « 818 

lapponicqm 818 

Syrrhaptcs  paradoxus 328 

Syrrhaptime 828 

Syrrhina  exasperata 34 

T. 

Tablero  de  Palenqne 457 

Tachycineta  andecola 1(S7 

leucopjicia 168 

TachyphoDUS  interceilons 170 

phceniceus 169 

rufiventris 109 

Tadoma  corouta 332 

Ta^nio^laux  wbitelii 318 

Ta?nioj:lo»8a 408,411 

Ta'nioptera  anstralis 174 

murina 174 

mbetra 174 

velata 174 

TalegaTUnn 829 

Talegallus  lathanii 329 

Talorcbestia  longicomia 299,305 

Tambor 57 

Tanager,  Cooper's 210 

hepatic 210 

Tanagra  olivina 109 

Tanagrella  ca]ophr3r8 108 

Tanagridie 168 

Tanner,  Capt.  Z.  L 100 

TantidideB 830 

Tantalinas 330 

Tantalus  ibis 830 

loculator 217  • 

Tanygnathns  Incionensis  (T) 827 

Tanysiptera  dorls 319 

Sylvia 319 

Taoniscus  nanus 203 

Tatare  lougirostris 820 

Tatarinie 320 

Tattler,  wandering 219 

Tauschverli&ltnisse  der  Eingobornen  Nor- 

damerikas 456 

Taylor,  Mr.  F.  W 135 

Tchitrea  ferreti 328 

melanogastra 823 

Teal,  blue-winged 220 

English 220 
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Teal,  preen- win i;cd 220 

Tclostea  gibbosa 216 

Telltale ,....      218 

Tolophomn  gntturalh 824 

Temneuohas  malabaricus 825 

pagodarura Sib 

Temnistia  ventricosa 0 

Temora  lougicomis 299, 305 

Terebratulina  septontrionalis 302, 309 

Teredo  megotara 301 

Terenora  calUnota 184 

caloptera 184 

hnmeralis 184 

flpodioptila 184 

Tern,  Aleutian 221 

bridled ".      221 

Cabot's 221 

Caspian 221 

elegant 221 

noddy. 222 

roseate 221 

royal 221 

sooty 221 

Trudeau's 221 

white- winged  black 221 

TemstrcBiuiaceflB 808 

Terrapen '. 435 

TestudinidsB 436 

Testudo  Agnssizii 449 

Berlandiert 447,449 

Carolina 434.435,430.448,449 

depressa 436 

gopher 430,448,449 

Testudo  gneca 4^5 

poI.>'phemn4 436, 44?^,  449 

toberculata 441 

Tethya  gravata 808 

Tetrao  bybridns 829 

nrogallns 329 

Tetraogallus  himalayensis 329 

Tetraonidaj 829 

TetrsooiiiCD 829 

Tftrnpturlnas 416,417 

Tetraptunw 416, 417, 418. 419, 423, 425, 427, 433 

albldus 419,420,433 

amplus 419 

belone 417,419 

brerirostris , 419 

Georpii. 410 

Hersch^'lii 418, 419, 420 

imperator 417,418 

indicns 418,410,420,433 

Lessonii 419,420 

minor 433 

priscus 433 

Tetmstes  betulinus 829 

Tetrax  campestris 329 

Tetrodon 31 

politus 274 

Tetroilontida) 70 

Thalassarcbe  nielnnoxtbrys 832 

ThalasseuB  bf  rgii 333 

novfe-hollandiflQ 333 

Thalassipora  infuscata  (?) 833 

Thalassoietus  pelagicns 817 

Proc  Nat.  Mus.  81 34 


Page. 

Thaleichtbys  paciflcns 14, 41, 256, 270, 271 

Thalurania  hypochlora 188 

jelskli 188 

refal^ens. 188 

watertoni 188 

Thamnlstes  eequatoHalis >. 183 

mfeseens 183 

Thamnobia  oorypliicus 321 

fulicata 821 

Thamnophilus  sBthiops 183 

albicans 183 

borbas 183 

capistratus 183 

capitalis 188 

cinereiceps 183 

cinereinncba 183 

cinereo-niger 183 

cristatus 183 

faliginosus 183 

guttatus 183 

imuiaculatus 188 

lenconotus 183 

melunochrous 183 

melnnnrus 183 

multistriatns 188 

ninrinus 183 

nigrieops 183 

nigrociner^.us 183 

plumbeus 183 

simplex 183 

etellaris 183 

flubfasciatns IPS 

tenuipnnctatus 183 

tristis 183 

tscbudii 183 

nndulatus 183 

Tharrbalens  nodularis 321 

Thaumastura  cora 188 

Thelepus  cincinnatns 300 

Theniisto  bispinosa 209 

Thorekia  cinerea 331 

Thinocorida} 201 

Tbinocorus  orbignj'anus 201 

Tboracocincla  torqnata 822 

Thoulet,  Dr ..131,136 

Tbrasaetus  harpy  ia 216 

Thrasher,  Bendire's 207 

Leconte's 207 

Moxicanbrown 207 

Palmer's 207 

Ilnfous-vented 207 

Saint  Lucas 207 

Socorro 207 

ThresboT 82 

Threskiomis  sethiopicus 830 

strictipennis 830 

Thripadectes  flammulatus 181 

scrutator 181 

Thriponax  javeneis 827 

Thripopbaga  guttuligera 181 

Thrush,  Bickneil's 877 

dwarf 207 

gray-cheeked 207 

GrinneU's  water 209 

olire-backed 207 
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Thrush,  rnsaet-baoked 207 

tewny 207 

wUlow 874 

Thmahcs,  two  new,  from  the  United  States.  874 

Thryomanes  breyicaaUa 208 

Thryophilusfolvas 1C6 

loogirostris 166 

minor 166 

niflorias 166 

ruflventris 166 

Thryothoros  cantatoT 166 

iH>ray  a 166 

ouophrys 166 

byperythms 834 

ludoTloianib}  berlandieri 208 

ludovioianus  miamonsis 208 

mystacalis 166 

•clateri 166 

Thnya  obtasa 311 

orientalis 811 

pLiifera 811 

plomosa ^ 311 

squarrosa 811 

Thayopsis  sqaaiTosa  (T) 811 

ThymaUus  mertensii 266 

signifer 257,272 

val<(Aris 2dfi 

Thynnnspacificns 45 

Thyone  Briareas. 302,306 

Thyrorhina  schomborgki 201 

Thy  sanopoda  norvegica 299, 306 

Tiarisomata 172 

Tichodroma  muraria 820 

TichodrominiD 320 

Tichomis  cenchris '. 318 

Tigoma  intermedia 19 

Tigrisoma  fksciatum 198 

TUoca  nigra 179 

Tilesia  gracilis 243,271 

Tllia  Mandachorioa 308 

Tiliace® 308 

Timalia  maonlata 323 

nigricoUis 323 

Timolia  lerchi. 190 

Tinamid» 203 

Tinamotis  pentlandi 203 

Tinamos  guttatas 203 

nw^or 203 

mflceps 203 

solitarins 203 

subcristatos 203 

tao 203 

TinnimcaluB  alandarios 318 

cenchroides 318 

(7)  ferruginens 197 

newtoni 818 

sparverioides 215 

sparverius  isabellinus 215 

Tit,  black-eared 208 

ground 208 

Titlark,  European 208 

Tityi-a  inquisitor 179 

inquisitrix 179 

Tuckutf  nasutus 826 

Todd,  Dr 294 


Page. 

Todidae 162 

Todirhamphus  recnrvirostris 319 

sacra 819 

tuto ai9 

venerata 819 

Todirostrum  calopterom 1^ 

capitale 175 

chrysocrotaphum 175 

guttata 175 

picittum 175 

pulchellnm ITS 

ruflgene 175 

signatum 175 

Todus  pulcherrimus 19S 

Tokio  University,  woods  presented  to  the 

U.  S.-Xational  Museum  by 906 

Tom  Cod 55.  €5 

Tonicella 288,  2« 

Tonicia 284,287 

Topazapyra 188 

Torpedinidffi 17,  S3 

Torpedo  califorxiica 17,33,  315 

Torreya  nucifera 311 

Tortoise,  Agassii's 434,438,440,446 

BerUndier's 434,  441,  446 

Brazilian 443 

Carolina 435 

Tortoises*  American  land,  of  the  genus  Xer»- 

bates 434 

Tortue  polyphdme 448 

TotaniniB »1 

Totonus  flavipes 218 

glottis 218 

melanoleucua. 218 

stagnatilis 331 

Tottenia  gemma 891,  306 

Towhee,  Florida 211 

Guadalupe 212 

nmthem 212 

Oregon 212 

Saint  Lucas  brown 212 

Socorro 212 

TrachinidiB 5a,a4i 

Trachurus  boops 46 

plumieri 12 

plumierianus 49 

trachurus 4i 

symmetricus 46 

Trachycoraus  ochrocephalns SS3 

Trachydormon 288 

albus 901,806^411 

ruber 391 

Trachynotusfasciatus 233 

Trachypteridse M,  295 

Trachj-pterus  altivelisf 52,265 

Trachyradsia 383 

Trachysaurus 393 

Tree-flsh 59 

TreroninsD 328 

Triacis  semifksciatus ld»31 

Tribolonotus 393 

Trichiurid 980 

TrichiuridoD 389 

Trichodon  Stelleri 53,247,271 

Trichodontidffi 247 
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Tricho^088in8D 327 

Trichoglossas  chlorolepidotas 327 

rooasena 337 

movse'bollandis 327 

mbritorquis 327 

TriiOld® 62 

TriglopspingelU 251,268,269,271 

Tringa  canatns 218 

TrlnginflB 331 

Tringoides  hypolc^cns   331 

Tripterygium  carroinalo 338 

carminalo,  new  species 362 

Tritia  trivlttato 300,305 

Troano,  le  Manosorit 458 

Trochilidro 186 

Troglodytes  - 335 

a^don 335 

bnmneicollis 335 

farms 335 

insalaris 208 

ochraceus  335 

(f )  ochraceus,  new  species 334 

parvnlns 320 

tesselatas 166,335 

Troglodylidae 166,320 

Troglodytin® 320 

Trogon,  coppery-tailed 213 

ambignns 213 

anrantius 192 

cbionnras - 192 

TrogODidfe 192,319 

Trophonia  affinls 800 

Tropidorhynens  bnceroides 320 

corniculatas *. 320 

Troupial 212 

TtoqI 83 

bull 38,86 

California  Brook 38 

Dolly  Varden 38 

lake 39 

mountain 85 

Oregon  brook 39 

Bainbow 38 

Rock 64 

salmon  38,39,85 

Sea 64,65 

True,  Frederick  W 434,474 

Trygonidae 17,35 

Tryngites  cancellata 331 

parvirostris 331 

mfescens 219 

Tubnlostium 138 

dickhauti 137,138 

discoideum 138 

Tulibi 129 

Tuna 45 

Tunicata 301,306 

Turacus  musophagns 326 

persa 326 

Turapln 435 

Turbot C8 

Turdidio 165,322 

Turdinee 322 

Tnrdns  bmnneos 165 

fuscescens 374 


Page. 

Tardus  fumigatus 1C5 

fuscater 165 

(Hylocicbla)  l^isccscons 374 

iliacus 207 

leucops 165 

luridus 105 

maranonicns 165 

nigriceps 105 

olivater 165 

visclvonis 322 

Turkey,  Mt^xlcnn 216 

wild 216 

Turner,  L.M   159,239 

T«mer,  Mnj.  W.  I 125 

TumicinaB 329 

Tumix  sylvatica 329 

varia 329 

Turnstone 217 

black 217 

Tarrilepas 282 

Tarritella(t)   137 

Turris  (Sercula)  contortus 137 

Turtur  auritus   828 

cbinensis 328 

cinerens  <!) 328 

nipicolus 828 

senegalensis 328 

suratensis 328 

Tylosurns  exiUs 13,43,458.459 

fodktor.  new  species  459 

longirostris 458 

sierrita,  new  species 458 

Typhlogobias  cali  forn  iensis 140 

Tyranneutes  brachynrus 177 

Tyrannidas 174 

Tyranniscus  chrysops 176 

cinereiceps 176 

gracilipes 176 

grisciceps. 176 

iinprobus 176 

lencogonys 176 

Tirldissimus 170 

Tyrannula  barbirostris lU 

Tyrannus  albigularis 178 

apolites 178 

aurantio-atroKsristatus 178 

dominlcensis 212 

melancholicns  couchi 212 

niveigularfs 178 

Tyson,  S.T 130 

U. 

ine,Dr.Otto 455 

Ulrich,Mr.E.0 136 

TJlula  brachyotus 370 

cinerea 214 

cinerea  lapponica 214 

Ulva 60 

Umbrina 49 

analis » 278 

roncador 278 

roncador,  new  species 277 

undulata 48,277 

xanti 11,48,277,278 

Umbrida) 256 
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XlDciola  irrorata 299 

TIziited  States  Fish  CommiBsion  ..403, 404,405, 407, 

410, 415 
United  Statoa  National  Museiim,  archseologi- 

cal  collection  of 457 

United  States  National  Mnseom,  inverte- 
brates distributed  by  804 

Upucerthiajelskii 180 

luscinia 180 

mflcauda 180 

serrana 180 

Upupaepops 319 

Upupldffi 319 

Upupln» 319 

Uragns  siblricns 325 

Uranidea  marginata 26 

microstoma 249,267,271,313 

spilota 127 

Uranomitra  cyanicollis 189 

mlcrorhyncha 189 

Uraptera  binocolata 73 

Uriacarbo 223 

Urocentrus  pictus 815 

Urochroa  bongueri 187 

Urocbroma  dilectissima 196 

melanonota 196 

purpurata 196 

stictoptera 196 

surda 196 

Urodiscas  discnmsi?) 826 

Urogalba  amazonnm 193 

Urolophus  balleri 17,35 

Uropsetta  califomica 66 

Uropaila 335 

lencogastra 334,835 

Urosalpinx  cinerea 800 

Urospiza  approximans 318 

clrrbocephalus 318 

rofitorques 318 

torquata 818 

Urosticlo  rnficrissa 187 

Urticace® 810 

Urticina nodosa  ...  303,307 

Urnbitinga  anthracina 216 

gundlacbi 197 

Utamania  torda 223 

V. 

Yagabunda  mfa 324 

Vanellus  cristatus 217,329 

Vasey.Dr 400 

Velvet  star 307 

Venericardia  borealis 301 

Venus 296 

morcenaria 296,297,306 

Verbenaredo 810 

Verrill,  Prof.  A.  E 298, 400, 401, 404, 4C5, 408,  411 

Vid^trelda  paradisea 325 

Viduinaj 325 

Vini  fHngilbwjeus 327 

kuhlu 326 

Vinva , 56 

Vireo  atricapillus 210 

buttoni 210 

noveboraccnsis 210 


Page. 

Viwovicinlor 210 

Vireo,  black-capped 210 

black-whiskered 210 

bl  e-headed 210 

gray 210 

Button's .' 211 

Philadelphia 210 

red-eyed 210 

white-eyed 210 

yellow-green 210 

yellow-throated 30 

VireolaniuB  chlorogaster 167 

eximius IW 

Vireonid® IS' 

Vireosylvia  agilis  flavo-viridia 210 

calidris  barbatnla 210 

olivacea 210 

philadclphica 210 

Vitex  cannabifolia 310 

Volador « 

Vultnr  monachus 317 

Vulture,  blaclfr : 216 

Vulturidae 317 

Vulturin© 817 

W. 

WagtaU,  white 208 

Wall-eye - 50 

Walrus  (?)  remains  in  Maine '  231 

Warbler,  Bachman's 208 

bay-breasted 2B9 

Bell's 210 

black  and  yellow 200 

black-throated  blue 200 

bluomonntain 280 

blue-throated 207 

blue- winged  yellow 208 

Brasher's 288 

Canadian  fly-catching 209 

CapeMay 200 

■    carbonated 2fl0 

chestnut-sided 209 

Connecticut 200 

golden-cheeked 209 

Kennicott's 2 206 

Kirthind's 201 

Lawrence's 206 

Lucy's 206 

Macgil'ivray's 209 

mourning Mi 

Nashville .' 208 

olive-headed 209 

prairie 209 

red 209 

redpoll 2C8 

Sennett's 209 

Socorro 208 

Swainson's 208 

Tennessee 208 

Townsend's 209 

Virginia's «« 

white-browed  yellow-throated....  209 

white-throated 208 

yellow-throated 209 

ydlow-winged 208 
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Ward^Mr.LeeterF 308 

Waring,  Lieut.  John  K 8fl 

Water  destructive  to  fish,  analyBis  of 124 

Wax-wing,  northern 210 

Weinmiller,  J 45 

Wermch,  Dr 206 

Whelk 305 

Whimbrel 219 

Whipper  ray 76 

Whit«,  C.  A 136 

White-fish 68 

White  Perch 49,60 

SeaBass 48 

shark 82 

sturgeon 36 

Whitely.G.M 108 

Whiting 65 

Whitman,  CO 315,817 

Widgeon 220 

Wmot 210 

WiUughby,  Capt  Charles 44 

Wolf  Eel... .' 65 

Woodcock,  European 218 

Woodpecker,  banded-backed  three-toed ....  213 

black-backed  three-toed 213 

Carolina 99 

GUa 112 

golden-fronted 104 

ivorj'-billed 213 

narrow- fron  ted....... < 218 

of  Jamaica Ill 

red-belliod 99 

red-breasted 213 

red-cockoded 213 

Saint  Lucas 213 

Strickland's 213 

yellow-bellied 104 

Worm,  deep  sea  tube-dwelling 305 

sipuncnloid .*.  305 

Wren,  BerUindier's  . . .  208 

Florida 208 

Guadalupe 208 

Socorro 208 

western  winter 208 

white-throated  Mexican 208 

winter 208 

Wnrdemann,G 100 

Wymau,  Professor 297,433 

X. 

Xantholsma  duraucellil 327 

hscmacephala 327 

rosea 327 

Xantboxylum  piperitum 808 

Xanthnra  luxuosa 213 

yncas  caeruleocephala 173 

Xantua,  J 115 

Xapteryx 813 

Xema  sabinei 221 

Xenichthya,  a  new  Central  American 454 

agassizii 454 

callfomiensis 47,278,454 

xanti 464 

xenurus,new  species 454 

Xenodacnis  parina 168 


Page. 

Xenopipo  atronitens 178 

Xenops  heterurus 182 

Xenospingus  concolor 172 

Xenotls..... 88 

aureolus 89 

lythrochloris 89 

soils 89 

Xeocephalus  ruAis 323 

Xerobates 437,443,444,446,447 

Agassizii 434,437.438,439,440, 

443,446,447,448,449 

Berhmdieri 434,437,441,442, 

443,448,449 

Carolina 434,449 

carolinuB 437,441 

cyclopygius -.      444 

gopher 449 

orthopygius 444 

polyphemus  .  .434, 437, 438,  430. 440. 441, 
443,445,446,447,448 

Xipheinl 427 

Xlphias 415, 417. 418, 421, 423, 425, 427, 428, 433 

description  of  the  genus 427 

gladius 44,428,429.432 

imperator 417,418 

makaira 425 

Bondeletii 429 

velifer 423,425,428 

Xiphidion 312 

Xiphiidaj 44,416,416 

Xlphiinae 416,427 

description  of  the  subfamily 427 

Xiphioides 416 

Xiphister 64,812,314 

chirus 4,64,245,271,314 

mucosns 4, 64, 263, 464, 468 

rupestris 4, 64, 245, 271, 314, 468 

Xiphisteridffi 245,263 

Xiphocolaptes  procerus 182 

promeropirhynchus 182 

XipholeLa  lamellipennis 179 

Xiphorhynchus  laiVesnayanus 183 

pncherani 183 

pusillus 183 

Xiphyinae 427 

Xylooopns  minor 827 

Xystreurys  Ileitis 8, 66, 813 

XystropUtes 88,89 

giUi 89 

heros 89 

Yarrow,  H.C 62,388 

Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker 104 

Yoliow-flnned  Roncador 48 

Yellow-legs 218 

greater 218 

Yellow-taU 46,63,56 

Boncador 48 

YoldiaHmatuU 301 

sapotilhi 301 

thraciformis 301 

Yukon  (schooner) 144,150 

Yunginffi 327 

Yungipicus  moluccensis 327 

scintilliceps 827 

Yunx  torquilla 827 
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ZancIoetomuB  javanicua '. 327 

Zaniolepls latipinnia .* 9.54 

Zanthopygia  narcissina 323 

Zaponiia  minuta 331 

pygmtea 331 

quadristrigata 331 

tabuensia 331 

Zapteryx  exasperatos 17 

Zebrapicus 94,95,118 

anrifrons .94,104 

aurocapillua  94,118,119 

carolinus 94,99,118,119 

elegana 94,114 

erythrophtbalmus 94, 108 

gerinll 94,118 

hypopolina 94,113 

kanpii 94,112 

pacheranl 94, 98, 119 

nuliolatus 94,111 

nibriventria 94,102 

santa-cruzi 94,106 

utriatns 94,117 

supercillaria 94,116 

sTraiDBonii 102 

tricolor 94,101 

Zelcdon,  DonJoa60 333 


Pagf. 

Zelkova  acumiBata 3ia 

Zelkowa  Keaki  (?) 310 

Zenaida  aniabilis 216 

mflcaada 1* 

Zenaidora  grayaoni 21« 

Zizypboa  vulgaris 3» 

Zoarces  elongatuB 282 

ZoarcidfiD 4.65 

Zodalia  glyceria 188 

ortoni 1® 

Zonsegintboa  bellus C5 

Zonotrichia  oaoicapiUa IT? 

gambeli 2U 

quemla 211 

qninqaistriata 172 

strigiceps 1^ 

Zoatera  marina 292 

Zosterops  albognlnrlH 320 

cffiruleaccna 3S) 

flavicepa... 320 

griseonota 320 

Japonica 320 

madagnacariensis 320 

miouta 320 

aimplex 328 

xantboobroa 320 
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[Proceedings  United  States  National  Mosenm.    Appendix.] 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


No.  1. 


PliAN  OF  ORGANIZATIOlf  AlfD  RB6IJI«ATI01fS. 


WABHiNaTON,  October  1, 1881. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  yonr  request,  I  have  prepared  a  code  of  reg- 
ulations for  use  in  the  National  Museum,  which  I*  herewith  submit  to 
you  for  your  criticism. 

They  are  in  large  part  merely  formulations  of  the  unwritten  laws 
and  usages  which  have  guided  the  officers  of  the  Museum  in  past  years, 
and  which  have  now  become  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  some  tangible  form. 

To  the  code  of  rules  has  been  prefixed  a  brief  statement  of  the  scope 
and  aims  of  the  Museum,  as  already  defined  by  yourself  in  the  reports 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  elsewhere. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

G.  BROWN  GOODE, 

Assistant  Director. 
Prof.  Spengbb  p.  Baibd, 

Director  National  Museum. 


[General  Order  No.  3.] 

United  States  National  Museum, 

Washingtony  October  15, 1881. 
The  accompanying  code  is  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  operations  of  its  officers  and 
employees. 

All  the  provisions  of  former  general  orders  are  hereby  annulled,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  present  code  will  hold  in  force  unless  they  are  ex- 
pressly changed  by  ftiture  general  orders. 

Officers  and  employees  are  requested  to  become  familiar  with  its  pro- 
visions, and  to  aid  in  carrying  them  out. 

SPENCER  P.  BAIRD, 
Director  U.  8.  National  Museum. 
N  M  1881 1 
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FOUNDATION  AND  S€OP£. 

L 

The  National  Museum  was  organized  in  1846  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress transferring  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  custody  of  the 
'^National  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,''  at  that  time  deposited  in  the  Patent- 
OflSce  Building.*  These  collections  were,  in  1857,  placed  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building,  the  Regents  of  the  Institution  having  accepted  the 
trust  on  condition  that  the  necessary  appropriations  for  their  main- 
tenance should  be  continued  by  Congress. 

n. 

The  act  above  referred  to  provides  that  <<all  objects  of  art  and  of 
foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants, 
and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  or  hereafter  to 
belong  to  the  United  States,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Washington,'' 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and, 
together  with  new  specimens  obtained  by  exchange,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  so  arranged  and  classified  as  best  to  facilitate  their  exami- 
nation and  study,  t 

The  National  Museum  is  the  authorized  place  of  deposit  for  all  obje<;ts 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  geology,  archeology,  ethnology,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  United  States  or  collected  by  the  Coast  and  Interior 
Survey,  the  Geological  Suiivey,  or  by  any  other  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  when  no  longer  needed  for  investigations  in 
progress.! 

III. 

The  ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  which,  in 
addition  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  bequest  of 
Smithson,  is  entrusted  the  control  of  the  National  Museum,  is  composed 

•An  act  to  establish  the  "Smithsonian  Institution"  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  among  men.  (Approved  August  10,  1846;  Rev  sed  Statutes, 
title  Ixxiii,  sections  5579-^5594. ) 

t  Revised  Statutes,  section  5566. 

t  Statutes  Forty-fifth  Congress,  third  session^  chap.  182,  p.  394. 
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of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  a  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  which  has  for  its 
members  the  Vice  President  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  six  other  persons,  not  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom 
are  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington.* 

The  management  of  the  National  Museum  is  entrusted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is,  ex  officio,  its  director.  He 
is  aided  by  a  staff  of  assistants,  who  are  chosen  by  him,  and  for  whose 
action  he  is  responsible  to  the  Regents. 

V. 

The  operations  of  the  Museum  are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priation annually  made  by  Congress  "for  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  collections.'* 

VI. 

The  collections  are  stored  and  exhibited  in  the  building  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  between  1847  and  1857,  and  in 
the  new  building,  just  finished,  known  as  the  "National  Museum.'* 

VII. 

The  Museum  is  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  the  following  materials: 

1.  The  natural-history  and  anthropological  collections  accumulated 
since  1850  by  the  efforts  of  the  ofl&cers  and  correspondents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

2.  The  collections  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  the  Perry 
Expedition  to  Japan,  and  other  naval  expeditions. 

3.  The  collections  of  the  scientific  oflBcers  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur- 
vey, the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  and  of  the  surveys  carried  on  by 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 

4.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surveys  under  the 
direction  of  United  States  Geologists  Hayden,  King,  and  Powell. 

5.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

6.  The  gifts  by  foreign  governments  to  the  Museum  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  public  officers  of  the  United  States,  who  are  forbidden 
\)j  law  to  receive  them  personally. 

7.  The  collections  made  by  the  United  States  to  illustrate  the  animal 
and  mineral  resources,  the  fisheries,  and  the  ethnology  of  the  native 
races  of  the  country,  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  the  fishery  collections  displayed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1880. 

S.  The  collections  given  by  the  governments  of  the  several  foreign 

•Bevised  Statutes,  5580. 
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nations,  thirty  in  number,  which  participated  in  the  exhibition  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

9.  The  indostrial  collections  given  by  numerous  manufacturing  and 
commercial  houses  of  Europe  and  America,  at  the  time  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Exhibition  and  subsequently. 

10.  The  material  received,  in  exchange  for  duplicate  specimens,  from 
the  museums  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  and  from  numerous 
institutions  and  collectors  in  Iforth  and  South  America. 

vni. 

As  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  the  Museum,  a  working  library, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic  establishment,  a  workshop  for 
taxidermy,  modeling,  and  the  preparation  of  skeletons,  and  several 
smaller  workshops  are  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  admin- 
istration. 

IX. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  labors  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum, 
and  of  investigations  upon  the  collections  belonging  to  it,  are  to  be 
found  for  the  most  part  in  the  following  works : 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Museum;  the 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum;  the 
Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  the 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections;  the 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge;  the 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  and  in  the 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries;  and  the 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission; 

also  occasionally  in  other  scientific  reports  of  other  scientific  departments 
of  the  government. 

FUNCTION  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  MUSEUIVI. 

X. 

The  collections  in  the  iN'ational  Museum  are  intended  to  exhibit  the 
natural  and  industrial  resources,  primarily  of  the  United  States,  and 
secondarily  of  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  world,  for  purposes  of  com. 

parison. 

XI. 

The  activity  of  the  Museum  is  exerted  in  three  directions: 

(a)  The  permanent  preservation  of  objects  already  in  its  possession. 

(b)  The  acquisition  of  new  material. 

(c)  The  utilization  of  material  already  in  its  possession,  by  its  exhibi- 
tion in  the  most  instructive  manner,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  and  pub- 
lication of  scientific  researches  for  which  it  forms  the  basis  j  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  properly-labeled  duplicates  of  materials  to  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions. 
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The  preservation  of  material  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  tiie  curators  and  the  skill  of  the  preparators. 

XIL 

New  material  is  acquired  {a)  in  accordance  with  law,  from  the  various 
government  surveys  and  expeditions;  (b)  by  gift  from  individuals^from 
other  institutions,  and  from  foreign  governments ;  (o)  by  exchange  for 
its  duplicate  specimens  or  publications;  (d)  by  the  efforts  of  ofBicers  of 
the  Museum,  who  make  collections  in  connection  with  their  regular 
dutieSi  or  are  detailed  for  special  service  of  this  nature ;  (e)  by  pur- 
chase, when  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

XIII. 

The  treasures  in  the  custody  of  the  Museum  are  utilized  to  the  world 
by  exhibiting  them  to  the  public,  and  by  encouraging  investigations  on 
the  part  of  the  ofBicers  of  the  Museum  and  other  suitable  persons,  and 
facilitating  the  publication  of  the  results ;  also  by  the  distribution  to 
other  museums  and  educational  institutions  of  duplicate  specimens, 
which  have  formed  the  basis  of  scientific  investigation,  these  being 
identified  and  labeled  by  the  best  authorities. 

XIV. 

The  Museum  by  these  means  fulfiUs  a  threefold  function: 

1.  It  is  a  Museum  of  Record^  in  which  are  preserved  the  material 
foundations  of  an  enormous  amount  of  scientific  knowledge— the  tyi>e8 
of  numerous  past  investigations.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
materials  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  reports  upon  the 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Tyx>es  of  investigations  made  outside 
of  the  Museum  are  also  incorporated. 

2.  It  is  a  Museum  of  Research^  by  reason  of  the  policy  which  aims  to 
make  its  contents  serve  as  fully  as  possible  as  a  stimulus  to  and  a  foun- 
dation for  the  studies  of  scientific  investigators.  Kesearch  is  necessary 
in  order  to  identify  and  group  the  objects  in  the  most  philosophical  and 
instructive  relations.  Its  oflBcers  are  selected  for  their  ability  as  inves- 
tigators, as  well  as  for  their  trustworthiness  and  abilities  as  custodians, 
and  its  treasures  are  open  to  the  use  of  any  honest  student. 

3.  It  is  an  Educational  Museum  of  the  broadest  tyi)e,  by  reason  of  its 
policy  of  illustrating  by  specimens  every  kind  of  natural  object  and 
every  manifestation  of  human  thought  and  activity,  by  displaying  de- 
scriptive labelt  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  and  by  its  policy  of  dis- 
tributing its  publications  and  its  named  series  of  duplicates. 
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€I«A89IFI€ATION  OF  THE  DEPARTmEHrTS. 

XV. 

The  following  classifloation  of  the  collections  has  been  provisionally 
adopted:* 
Division  of  Anthropology. 

Department  I. — Art  and  Industry. 
Department  II. — ^Eaces  of  men. 
Department  III. — Antiquities. 
Division  of  Zoology. 

Department  IV. — Mammals. 
Department  V. — Birds. 
Department  VI. — ^BeptUes  and  Batrachians. 
Department  VII. — ^Fishes. 
Department  VIII. — Mollosks. 
Department  IX. — Insects. 
Department  X. — Crustaceans. 
Department  XI. — ^Worms. 
Department  XII. — ^Radiates  and  Protozoans. 
Department  Xin. — Invertebrate  Fossils. 
Division  of  Botany. 

Department  XIV. — ^Recent  Plants. 
Department  XV. — Fossil  Plants. 
Division  of  Geology. 

Department  XVI. — Physical  Geology. 
Department  XVII. — ^Minerals  and  Bocks. 
Department  XVIII. — ^Metallurgy  and  Economic  Geology, 
Division  of  Exploration  and  Experiment. 

Department  XIX. — ^Exploration  and  Field  work. 
Department  XX. — Chemistry. 
Department  XXI. — Experimental  Physiology. 
Department  XXII. — Vivaria. 
To  these  divisions  is  added  a  sixth,  the 
Division  of  Administration. 
Department  A. — Direction. 

.  (Supervision  of  routine  work ;  Installation  and  labeling  5  Apart- 
ments and  keys  3  Cases  and  furniture;  Supplies;  Oflfers,bids, 
and  contracts ;  Certification  of  accounts ;  Requisitions  and 
complaints;  Assignments  of  work-cleaves  of  absence;  Gen- 
eral correspondence  and  circulars ;  Supervision  of  other  de- 
partments in  division  of  administration ;  Reports.) 

'This  olftfisification  is  founded  solely  upon  considerations  of  present  ccnyenlenoe  in 
Moseom  administration. 
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Department  B. — ^Eegistry  and  Storage. 

(Registry' ;  Reception  and  assignment ;  Packing  and  unpacking ; 
Shipment;  Storage;  Catalogaes,  blanks,  and  labels;  Ac 
knowicdgments ;  Transportation.) 
Department  C. — Archives. 

(Records  and  Registers;  Files.) 
Department  D. — Libraiy. 
Department  E. — Publication. 
Department  F. — ^Duplicates  and  Exchanges. 

(Preparation  of  duplicates  for  distribution;  Distribution  of  du- 
plicates; Applications  and  proposals  for  exchanges.) 
Department  G. — ^Property  and  Supplies. 

(Purchase;  Registry;  Storage;  Requisitions  and  issue;  Sam- 
ples and  price-lists. 
Department  H. — Accounts. 

(Estimates;  Contracts  and  orders;  Audit;  Disbursement) 
Department  I. — ^Buildings  and  Labor. 

(Police  and  inspection;  Mechanics  and  labor;  Heating  and 
lighting;  Construction  and  repairs;  Cleaning;  Public  com- 
fort.) 
Department  K. — ^Electric  Service. 

(Telephone   ^rvice;  Time  service;   Burglar  alarm  senice; 
Watch-clock  service.) 
Department  L. — Preparation. 

(Taxidermy;  Modeling;  Skeleton  preparation;  Mounting  and 
attaching  labels;  Lapidaries'  work;  Stone-cutting  work; 
Draughting;  Photographing;  Painting;  Poisoning  and 
applying  preservators.) 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  OFFICfiBS  AND  FIIIPL.OTEES. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Museum  are  graded  and  designated 
as  follows: 


Grade. 


TiUe.  \^X' 


L 

n. 
ni. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

vn 
vni. 

IX. 


Director 

Assistant  Director 

Curators 

Assistant  Cnrators 

Proparators  (7th  class) 

Assistant  (2d  class) 

Preparator  (6tli  cUiss) 

Mechanic  (dth  class) 

Assistant  (Ist  class) k 

Preparator  (5th  class) , 

Aid  (8th  class) 

Clerk  (7th  class) 

Mechanic  (8th  class) 

Aid  (7th  class) 

Preparator  (4th  class) 

Clerk  (Gth  class) 

Mechanic  f7th  class) 

Aid  (GthclasH) 

Preparator  (3(1  class) 

Clerk  (5th  class) 

Mechanic  (0th  class) 

Aid  (Sthchiss) 
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Cl<u8\ficafhm  ^^ficers  and  amploy^i— CenAiaiied. 


Gnd^ 


Title. 


Monthly 


IX. 
X 

XI. 

xn. 
xm. 

XIT. 
XV. 

XVL 

xvn. 
xvm. 

XIX. 
XX. 


Preparator  (2d  claas) . . 

Cleik  (4th  class) 

Mechanic  (Gth  class) . . 

Aid  (4th  class) 

Preparator  (1st  class)  . 

Clerk  (3d  class) 

Mechanic  (5th  class)  . . 

Aid  (3d  class) 

Preparator  (Ist  class)  . 

Clerk  (8d  chiss) 

Mechanic  (5th  class)  .. 

Aid  (2d  class) 

Clerk  (1st  class) 

Mechanic  (4th  class)  . . 

Aid  (1st  class) 

Copyist  (6th  class) 

I  Mechanic  (3d  class) ... 

I  Watchman  (3d  class) .. 

Copyist  (5th class)  ...* 

Mechanic  (2d  class)  ... 

Watchman  (2d  class).. 

Firemun  (2d  class) 

Copyist  (4th  class) 

Mechanic  (1st  class). . . 
Watchman  (Ist  class) . 
Fireman  (Ist class)  ... 
Laborer  (8d  class) . . .  ^. 

Copyist  (3d  class) 

Laborer  (2d  class) 

Attendant  (2d  class)  . . 

Cleaner  (2d  class) 

Copyist  (2tl  class) 

Messenger  (4th  class) . . 
Laborer  (1st  class)  .... 
Attendant  ( I  st  class) . . 

Cleaner  (Ist  «lass) 

Copyist  (1st  class) 

Messenger  (3d  class)  .  .^ 
Messen;zer  (2d  class)  ... 
Mt-ssenger  (1st  class) . . 


The  grading  of  special  officers  of  the  Museum  not  mentioned  by  title 
in  the  foregoing  lists  is  for  the  present  adjusted  as  follows  : 

IV.  Modeler  (7th  class  preparator). 
V.  Chemist  (2d  class  asslstazrt). 
Segistrar  (2d  class  a^istont). 
Artist  (6th  class  preparator). 
Saperintendent  of  Buildings  (2d  class  assistazit). 
^      Engineer  (9th  class  mechanic). 
Vlll.  Electrician  (6th  class  mechanic). 
X.  .Taxidermist  (1st  class  preparator). 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

XVII. 

Assistant  J>trecfor.— The  Assistant  Director  will  have  entire  charge  of 
everything  connected  with  the  general  administration  of  the  establish- 
ment. All  requisitions  for  materials  and  supplies  will  be  made  upon 
him  and  furnished  only  on  his  approval,  or  in  his  absence  upon  that  of 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

All  details  connected  with  the  general  administration  and  the  routine 
of  the  Museum,  the  assignment  of  space,  the  construction  of  cases,  and 
the  recording,  labeling,  and  installation  of  specimens  will  be  in  charge 
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of  the  Assistant  Director.  He  will  also  employ,  or  assign,  laborers  and 
assistants  so  as  best  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Museum,  and 
will  co-operate  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  general  interests  of  the  establishment  are 
concerned. 

XVIII. 

Curators. — ^The  Curators  and  Acting  Curators  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  preservation  and  proper  use  of  all  objects  belonging  to  the  de- 
partments under  their  charge.  They  will  direct  the  labors  of  such 
assistants  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  They  will  receive  and  make 
entry  of  specimens  sent  them  by  the  registrar  and  make  the  necessary 
reports  on  the  accession  cards  ux>on  their  names  and  nature  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  the  "list  of  accessions.^  They  will  keep  the  collec- 
tions under  their  charge  conveniently  and  accessibly  arranged  either  in 
the  exhibition  halls  or  in  the  laboratorie^s  belonging  to  their  respective 
departments  and  will  aid  investigators  in  gaining  access  to  specimens 
which  they  may  desire  to  consult.  They  will  conduct  such  correspond- 
ence as  may  be  assigned  to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  section  of  this  document  relating  to  correspondence. 

XIX. 

Reports  of  Curators. — Curators  and  Acting  Curators  will  make  morUhly 
reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  the  work  done  in  their  respect- 
ive departments,  designating  its  general  character,  the  number  of  spec- 
imens entered  or  catalogued,  and  such  details  as  may  be  necessary  to 
furnish  a  current  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Museum. 

XX. 

Assistants, — Assistant  Curators,  Assistants,  and  Aids  (above  grade 
X)  may  be  assigned  to  duty  as  "acting  curators"  of  departments,  in 
which  case  they  are  subject  to  curators'  rules.  Otherwise  they  will  be 
detailed  to  special  duty  as  assistants  to  curators  or  to  service  in  the 
JHvision  of  Administration. 

XXI. 

ClerJcsj  CopyistSj  and  Messengers. — Clerks,  Copyists,  an^J  Messengers 
will  be  detailed  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  some  de- 
partment. 

XXIT. 

Artists  and  fVcparaYor*.— Artists  and  Preparators,  when  not  other- 
wise assigned,  will  report  for  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Director. 

XXIII. 

Mechanics^  Laborers^  Attendants^  and  Cleaners. — ^IVIechanics,  and  Labor- 
ers, Attendants,  Cleaners,  &c.,  when  not  otherwise  assigned,  will  report 
for  instructions  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

The  duties  of  special  officers  will  be  explained  in  the  regulations  of 
the  special  departments.  ' 
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BVIJLDINOS  AND  APABTHIENTS. 

XXIV. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  National  Museum  are: 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  [in  part]. 
The  National  Museum. 
The  Armory.  '    ,    '  ^ 

The  Annex  [including  stable]. 

XXV. 

Designation  of  Booms, — The  general  system  hj  which  rooms  and 
doors  are  designated  need  not  be  explained  here.  A  "definite  nomen- 
clature for  the  different  apartments  or  suites  of  apartments  used  in  the 
work  of  the  Museum  is  necessary  and  such  a  one  is  here  presented, 
together  with  a  code  of  symbols  to  be  used  in  their  designation.  These 
symbols  are  intended  for  use  in  making  assignmenta^  in  marking  dis- 
position of  property  upon  the  "Property  Record^"  and  in  marking 
keys  of  cases,  desks,  &c. 

The  various  apartments  and  suites  of  apartment)  in,the  buildings  may 
be  classified  as  follows : 

JExhibition  Halls  [Symbol,  X]  are  rooms  in  which  objects  are  pnblidy 
displayed.  ^     ^ 

Laboratories  [Symbol,  L]  are  suites  of  rooms  under  the  charge  of  a 
curator  or  acting  curator,  including  his  study  and  those  of  his  aids, 
and  the  store-rooms  and  work-rooms  used  in  conn^tion  With  the  labora- 
tory,  even  though  not  adjacent. 

Depositories  [Symbol,  D]  are  storage,  file,  or  supply  rooms  in  which 
packages  or  supplies  are  stored. 

Offices  [Symbol,  O]  are  the  places  of  business  of  executive  officers. 

Work  Booms  [Symbol,  W]  are  rooms  or  suites  occupied  by  preparators 
or  mechanics. 

Fublic  Comfort  Booms  [Symbol,  P]  are  retiring-roomsy  waiting-rooms, 
restaurants,  &c. 

The  Exhibition  Halls  are  designated  as  follows :  • 

MUSEUM  BUILDING. 

Main  Halls. — ^These  are  the  four  arms  of  the  cross,  extending  from  the 

Botunda  to  the  four  main  entrances : 

North  Main  Hall XA 

East  Main  Hall : XB 

South  Main  Hall XC 

West  Main  Hall XD 

Courts. — ^These  are  the  four  square  halls  included  between  the  Main 

Halls  in  the  angles  joining  the  Eotunda: 

North  East  Court XE 

South  East  Court...... XP 

South  West  Court XG 

North  West  Court XH 
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Ranges. — ^These  are  the  outer  halls^  eight  in  number.  Those  on  the 
north  side  are  the  l^arth  Ranges — '^East  North''  and  "West  North.'' 
Those  on  the  eask  side  the  East  Ranges— ^^  North  East"  and  "  South  East." 
Those  upon  the  south  side  are  the  South  Ranges — "East  Sotith"  and 
"  West  South."  Those  on  the  west  side  are  the  West  Ranges — "  South 
West"  and  "North  West": 

East  North  Range XI 

North  East  Range XK 

South  East  Range XL 

East  South  Range ^ XM 

West  South  Range XN 

South  West  Range XO 

North  West  Range XP 

West  North  Range • XQ 

The  Rotunda  is  under  the  Central  Dome: 

Rotunda XR 

The  Pavilions  and  Towers^  tliough  not  exhibition  rooms^  may,  if  neces* 
sary,  be  designated  by  symbols  corresponding  to  those  of  the  main  halls, 
by  transi)osing  the  letters  of  the  symbol  of  the  apartment  into  which 
their  doors  open,  e.  g, : 

N.  Tower AX 

E.  Tower BX 

S.  Tower CX 

W.  Tower .....DX 

NE.  Pavilion IX 

SE.  Pavilion MX 

SW.  Pavilion NK 

NW.  Pavilion QX 

The  rooms  and  doors  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  are  already  classi- 
fied by  a  very  i>erfect  system,  elsewhere  published. 
The  Exhibition  Halls  are  designated  as  follows: 

South  Vestibule...  [G  and  F,  Ist  story] XS 

Main  Hall ..  [E,  1st  story] XT 

Upper  Main  Hall.. [E,  2d  story] XU 

West  Range [0, 1st  story] XV 

West  Hall [P,lst story] ..XW 

North  Vestibule ..XX 
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SMITHSONIAN  BUILBINa. 


In  this  boildingy  to  conform  to  an  early  system,  each  part  of  the  build- 
ingy  from  cellar  to  roof,  is  designated  by  a  pair  of  letters,  and  the  sepa- 
rate apartments  are  designated  by  three  letters.  The  general  aasiga- 
ment  of  sj'mbols  is  as  follows : 


WOJ^WOOW^- 


So 


a'o'o' 

|gi 

S.S. 


2  S  g. 

(9 


awa 
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XXYI. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  APAETMENTS. 

LABOBATOBIES. 

Art  and  Indastry  Laboratory. . . [QX,  3d  floor] LA 

Archeological  Laboratory [A,  B,  C,  3d  floor] LB 

Materia  Medica  Laboratory [DX  (North),  Ist  floor] LO 

Food  Laboratory LD 

Bird  Laboratory [G,  5th  and  6th  floors] LE 

Eeptile  Laboratory [O  (SE.),  basement] LF 

Fish  Laboratories [P,  basement] LG 

[O  (NE.),  1st  &  2d  stories]- 
Invertebrate  Laboratories [O  (SW.),  basement] LH 

[O,  (NW.),  Ist  story] LI 

Mollusk  Laboratory [A,  B,  C,  4th  floor] LK 

Insect  Laboratory [MX  (NE.),  2d  floor] LL 

Annelid  Laboratory f  AX  (E),  3d  floor] LM 

Paleontological  Laboratory [CX  ( W.),  1st  floor] LN 

Fossil  Plant  Laboratory-^ [CX  (E.),  1st  floor] LO 

Mineral  Laboratory |DX  (S.),  IVX] ....LP 

Chemical  Laboratory [NX,  2d  floor] LQ 

Photographic  Laboratory [MX,  2d  and  3d  floors] LR 

Kegistry  Booms    [I,  J,  K,  L,  basement] L8 

DEPOSITORIES. 

Library [QX,  annex,  1st  floor] DA 

Archive  Room ^ [QX,  first  floor] DB 

Label  Room fQX,  2d  floor] DC 

Sample  Depository DD 

Curator's  Supply  Deposit [QX,  annex,  2d  floor] DE 

Bottle  Deposit,  No.  1 [P,  apse,  basement] DF 

Bottle  Deposit,  No.  2 ...  [QX,  basement] DG 

Alcohol  Depository [Q,  basement] DH 

Superintendent's  Dei)ository [IX,  basement] DI 

Duplicate  Depository |K  (SW.),  basement] DK 

Modeler's  Depository [O  (S.),  basement] DL 

Temporary  Storage [L  (SE.),  basement] DM 

General  Storage [O  (N.),  basement] DN 

Private  Storage [L  (NE.),  basement] DO 

Stationery [K  (    ),  2d  story] DP 

OFFICES. 

Director's  Office  and  Office  of  Secretary  S.  I O 

Office  Chief  Clerk  S.I OA 

Office  Assistant  Director ....OB 

Office  of  Registrar OC 

Office  of  Accountant OD 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings OE 

Office  Of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings OF 

N  M  1881 2  ^  T 
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WORK-ROOMS. 

Modeler's  Room WA 

Taxidermist's  Boom WB 

Artist's  Room WC 

Assistant  Modeler's  Room WD 

Preparator's  Room WE 

Poisoner's  Room WF 

Electrician's  Room WG 

Engineer's  Room  and  Fire-room,  No.  1  (Smithsonian) WH 

Engineer's  Room  and  Fire-room,  No.  2  (Moseum) WI 

Machinist's  room  WK 

Carpenter's  Shop WL 

Painter's  Room WM 

Stone-cutter's  Room - WN 

Lapidary's  Room WO 

Draughtsman's  Room --.. WP 

PUBLIC  COMFORT  ROOMS. 

Public  Comfort  Room -. P 

Lunch  Room PA 

Ladies'  Reception  Room PB 

Ladies'  Lavatory,  Museum PC 

Men's  Lavatory,  Museum PD 

Ladies'  Lavatory,  Smithsonian PB 

Ante-room,  Smithsonian PF 

DITMIOHr  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  ' 

r>KI>ARTM:EI<rX    OF    I>IRECTION-. 

XXVIL 

Installation. — ^The  assignment  of  floor  space  and  exhibition  cases  in 
the  public  halls,  the  arrangement  of  the  cases,  their  interior  fittings, 
the  styles  of  labels  and  the  manner  of  their  attachment,  the  stands  and 
the  manner  of  mounting  the  specimens,  will  be  under  charge  of  the 
Assistant  Director,  who  will  confer  upon  these  points  with  the  Curators. 

XXVIII. 

Furniture. — ^The  construction  and  purchase  of  cases  and  furniture  and 
the  assignment  of  the  same  to  offices  and  laboratories  will  be  under  tbe 
charge  of  the  same  officer. 

XXIX. 

Apartments. — Applications  for  the  use  of  apartments  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  Assistant  Director,  who  will  submit  them  to  the  Di- 
rector for  approval. 
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XXX. 

Use  of  keys, — Keys  will  be  issued  only  upon  requisition,  and  must  be 
receipted  for.  Holders  of  keys  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  safe- 
keeping; they  must  not  lend  them  or  allow  them  to  pass  out  of  their 
own  bands,  ^o  one  will  be  allowed  to  obtain  duplicates  except  bj^  requi- 
sition. The  loss  of  keys  should  be  promptly  reported.  Keys  not  in  use 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  office  from  which  they  were  obtained.  The  loss 
of  keys  should  be  at  once  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

XXXI. 

Issue  of  Iceys, — Keys  to  doors  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  not  assigned 
to  the  Museum  are  controlled  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Keys  to  doors  in  National  Museum  and  other  buildings  will  be  kept 
by  the  Superintendent,  who  will  issue  them  only  upon  requisitions 
indorsed  by  Director  or  Assistant  Director. 

Keys  to  exhibition  cases  will  be  kept  in  office  of  Assistant  Director. 

XXXII. 

Apartments  in  Smithsonian  Building. — Apartments  in  the  Smithsonian 
Building  which  may  be  desired  for  the  use  of  the  Museum  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  management  of  the  Museum  by  requisition 
from  said  management  upon  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

xxxni. 

Catalogues. — ^The  following  MS.  Records  are  kept: 

Nome.  Symbols. 

Announcement  Record Ann. 

Accession  Records A. 

Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions A.C. 

Distribution  Records D.- 

Transportation  Record T. 

Storage  Record S. 

Property  Record P. 

Order  Book O.- 

Lost  and  Found  Record L.F. 

Time  Book TB. 

Visitors'  Register R. 

Drawings,  &c • .....Draw. 

Electrotypes  and  Engravings Eng. 

Photographic  Registers Phot. 

Ethnological  Catalogue C.I-III. 

[Volumes  assigned  to  separate  departments.] 

Aiammal  Catalogue CIV. 

Bird  Catalogue C.V. 
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Egg  Catalogue C.V-a 

Keptile  Catalogue C.YI, 

Fish  Catalogue- C.YII. 

Shell  Catalogue CVIH. 

Insect  Catalogue C.EX, 

i.  e.j  the  number  of  a  given  department  affixed  to 
the  letter  C.  giving  its  symbol.  Thus  the 
Library  Catalogue  would  be CD.- 

XXXIY. 

Labeling  exhibition  scries. — ^Each  object  displayed  in  the  exhibition 
series  is  to  be  provided  with  a  printed  label,  giving  (a)  catalogue  number, 
(6)  names,  (c)  locality,  {d)  source  of  obtaining,  and  (e)  such  explanatory 
remarks  as  may  be  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  visitors  to 
understand  its  significance. 

The  copy  for  these  labels,  with  designation  of  size,  according  to 
schedule  provided,  should  be  delivered  to  the  Assistant  Director,  who 
will  attend  to  the  printing. 

XXXV. 

Sizes  of  labels. — ^^The  size  of  labels  to  be  designated  by  the  size  of  the 
space  inclosed  within  the  rectangular  rule  which  surrounds  the  legend 
upon  each  label. 

The  margin  outside  of  this  rule  to  vary  as  may  be  necessary,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size  of  the  card. 

The  size  of  the  label  to  be  designated  by  two  letters  j  the  first  indi- 
cating height,  the  second  length. 

The  unit  of  measurement  to  be  one  inch. 

The  larger  cards  to  be  multiples  of  the  unit. 

The  letters  shall  stand  for  the  numbers  in  order  as  follows :  A  =  1;  B 
=  2;  C  =  3,  &c. 

A  card  2  inches  square  would  be  BB;  3x6  inches,  CFj  a  card  6x3, 
FC,  &c.,  &c. 

Labels  to  be  printed  on  thick  card-board,  unglazed,  of  some  soft  nen- 
tral  tint. 

XXXVL 

Plans  for  installation  and  arrangement. — The  collections  in  the  National 
Museum  are  now  being  assorted  and  rearranged,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing on  exhibition  a  selected  series  of  objects  which  shall  be  of  interest  to 
visitors,  and  of  making  the  remainder  serviceable  for  purposes  of  scien- 
ti  fie  and  technological  investigation .  A  large  portion  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  material  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  on  account  of  lack  of  space. 
The  following  general  principles  have  been  adopted  in  this  work: 
1.  No  object  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  which  is  not  of  evident  edu- 
cational value,  and  likely  to  interest  and  instruct  a  considerable  percen^ 
age  of  the  persons  visiting  the  Museum. 
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2.  The  exhibition  of  duplicate  material  is  to  be  avoided. 

3.  Each  object  will  be  placed  in  a  case  of  the  form  best  suited  for  its 
eftective  display,  and  the  light,  color  of  the  background,  &c.,  will  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  show  it  to  best  possible  advantage,  and  with  the  least 
X)ossible  fatigue  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor. 

4.  Each  object,  or  group  of  objects,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  large, 
plaiDly  printed  label,  which  will  give  a  concise  description  of  what  is 
shown,  an  account  of  its  origin  and  uses,  a  synopsis  of  its  history,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  organization  contributing  it  to  the  Museum. 

5.  The  objects  will  be  grouped  together  in  systematic  order,  and  each 
case  will  be  provided  with  a  general  descriptive  label.  In  tiie  case  of 
collective  exhibits,*  the  general  label  may  also  give  the  name  of  the  con- 
tributor. 

6.  The  specimens  will  be  illustrated  and  supplemented  by  pictures, 
diagrams,  books,  and  maps,  in  such  manner  that  the  Museum  will  form 
an  encyclopedia,  the  illustrations  for  which  are  in  the  exhibition  cases, 
the  text  in  the  labels. 

7.  Guide-book  manuals  of  the  different  departments  will  be  published, 
which  will  embody  in  concise  and  systematic  form  the  information  given 
by  the  specimen  labels,  together  with  such  illustrative  material  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  present  in  addition. 

XXXVIL 

Use  of  material  for  investigation. — Persons  not  officers  of  the  Museum 
may  obtain  access  to  the  collections  for  purposes  of  study  by  filing 
an  application,  which  must  be  indorsed  by  the  Director.  Such  investi- 
gations must  be  conducted  in  the  Museum  buildings,  and  the  Curator 
of  each  department  is  required  to  see  that  the  materials  are  properly 
used,  without  loss  to  the  Museum. 

XXXVIII. 

Loans  of  material. — No  collections  will  be  sent  out  of  the  city  for 
study,  except  to  officers  of  other  museums,  and  then  only  by  special  ar- 
rangement. 

XXXIX. 

Announcement  of  proposed  investigations. — It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  officers  of  the  Museum  contemplating  the  prosex5ution  of  investiga- 
tions upon  special  groups  in  the  departments  under  their  charge  file 
statements  of  their  intention,  in  order  to  secure  priority  in  the  use  of 
material. 

XL. 

Property  receipts.— ThQ  following  form  of  ''receipt"  from  naturalists 
who  may  borrow  its  material,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Institution: 

[Locality ,  date .] 

"Eeceived  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  collection  of , 
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corresponding  to  the  accompanying  list.  I  hereby  accei)t  them  in  tmst 
upon  the  following  conditions:  First.  That  they  are  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation,  and  returned  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were 
received,  and  as  soon  as  my  work  upon  them  is  completed.  Second. 
That  no  unique  specimens  constituting  part  of  the  reserve  series  of  the 
!N"ational  Museum  shall  be  mutilated.  Third.  That  duplicates  when 
necessary  may  be  dissected,  understanding  by  'duplicate'  a  specimen 
which  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  variations  of  form  or  range  of  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Fourth.  That  the  specimens  when  returned 
shall  be  labeled  with  the  names  which  I  have  employed  in  my  publica* 
tions  upon  them.  Fifth.  That  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  all  publications  based  upon  material  furnished  by  it." 

[Signature  of  borrower.] 

COMPLAINTS. 

xiii. 

Any  failure  on  the  part  of  an  oflficer  or  employ 6  to  properly  perform 
his  duties  should  be  promptly  reported  in  writing  to  the  Director ;  also 
to  the  Assistant  Director  any  losses  of  specimens,  or  any  damages  re- 
ceived by  specimens  in  the  Museum  or  in  packing  and  transit. 

PASSES  AND  PERMITS. 

•    XLIL 

Passes  for  individuals  and  permits  to  remove  articles  must  be  signed 
by  the  Director,  the  Assistant  Director,  or  the  Chief  Clerk  of  t;he  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

OOBBESPONDENCE. 

XLIII. 

Correspondence  of  a  formal  or  complimentary  character,  transmitting 
specimens  or  books,  acknowledging  gifts  or  courtesies,  making  arrange, 
ments  for  exchanges,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  announcements,  circulars 
and  communications  of  general  importance  will  be  signed  by  the  Director, 
who  may  request  any  officer  of  the  Museum  to  prepare  such  writing. 

Letters  of  an  informal  character  should  be  signed  by  the  officer  to 
whom  they  are  referred,  the  signatures  being  accompanied  by  the  signers' 
official  title. 

All  correspondence  relating  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Mu- 
seum will  be  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Director  and  the  Registrar. 

The  Curator  of  each  department  will  attend  to  correspondence  relating 
especially  to  the  matters  under  his  charge. 

Copies  of  all  official  letters  must  be  kept  either  in  copy  book  or  stylo- 
graph book,  and  these  books  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  archives  of 
the  Museum. 

When  the  symbol  A  is  marked  upon  a  letter  it  signifies  that  an  an- 
afwer  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  Director.    When  the 
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symbol  is  a,  it  means  that  the  answer  is  to  be  signed  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  referred. 

All  letters  referred  are  to  be  returned  to  the  officer  from  whom  they 
are  received.  If  a  copy  of  any  letter,  or  portion  of  letter,  is  desired, 
which  the  Curator  has  no  facilities  for  making,  the  passage  should  b*^ 
marked  and  the  symbol  C  with  signature  added.  |?he  copies  will  be 
made  by  the  Museum  copyist. 

All  letters  are  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Museum,  according  to 
the  specifications  of  the  section  relating  to  Archives^  LXXVL  They 
will  there  be  always  readily  accessible. 

LETTERS — ^BEQUESTS  FOB  INFORMATION. 
XLIV. 

Officers  of  the  Museum  will  pay  prompt  attention  to  any  requests  for 
information  which  may  be  referred  to  them  for  action,  it  being  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Museum  to  attend  to  such  matters 
fully,  courteously,  and  promptly.  The  rule  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion that  each  day's  mail  shall  be  attended  to  on  the  day  of  its  receipt, 
is  to  be  followed  in  the  Museum  also. 

CONFERENCES  AND   COMMUNICATIONS. 

XLV. 

The  symbol  G  indicates  that  a  personal  conference  is  desired. 

The  Director  will  confer  personally  with  the  officers  of  the  Museum  in 
his  office  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  his  visits  to  the  several  departments. 

Every  communication  on  Museum  business,  whether  it  be  an  announce- 
ment or  a  request,  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  written  memorandum. 
The  same  should  be  done  if  any  action  is  decided  upon  as  the  result  of 
H  conference.  It  is  recommended  that  in  communications  between  offi- 
cers of  the  Museum,  the  stylograph  be  used,  since  this  affords  a  means 
of  preserving  duplicate  copies  of  the  communication. 

XLVL 

EXPLANATION  OF  SYMBOLS  USED  IN  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Action  to  he  taJcen. 
L.  Library. 

M.  For  files  of  the  Museum. 
S.  For  files  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
F.  For  files  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
A.  Answer, 
a.  Prepare  answer, 
r.  To  be  read,  and  contents  noted. 
C.  Personal  conference  desired. 
*.  To  be  kept  until  article  announced  arrives  and  to  be  then  returned. 
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t  To  be  translated. 

••.  Confidential. 

r.  (As  a  second  letter) — to  be  retarned  as  soon  as  possible. 

/.  To  be  filed  in  general  correspondence,  or  under  sjiecial  head  des- 
ignated. 

The  combinatid|i  of  two  letters  shows  that  donble  action  is  to  be 
taken:  as — a.  r.  Answer  and  retnrn;  t.  r.  Translate  and  retom;  r.r. 
$ead  and  return ;  8./.  File  in  Smithsonian  correspondence. 

Abbreviations  for  reference  ofletters^  dtc. 

Baird,  8.  F B. 

Bean,T.H Bn. 

Boehmer,  G.  H Br. 

Brown,  S.C S.  C.  B. 

Brown,  8.  G 8.  G.  B. 

Brown,  J.  T J.  T.  B. 

Gushing,  F.H F.  H.  0. 

Daingerfield,  Miss Dd. 

DaU,  W.  H DL 

Dewey,  F.P Dy. 

Flint,  Dr , F. 

Foreman,  B Fn. 

Ga«s,  Henry G. 

Goode,  G.  B G.  B.G. 

Gill,  Herbert  A H.  G. 

Griffin,  Miss  M.  E M.  G. 

Hawes,  G.  W G.  W.  H. 

Hobbs,  George  8 G.  8.  H. 

Horan,  Henry H.  H. 

Leech,  D    L. 

Mason,  O.T Mn. 

^       PoweU,  J.W P. 

Rhees,  W.J E. 

Ran,  C ...: ..C.R. 

Eidgway,  Robert E.  E. 

Eathbun,  Eichard E.  En. 

8miley,  C.  W C.  8. 

8toerzer,  Mrs.  L L.  8. 

8hindler,  A.  Z A.  Z.  8. 

8mime,  T.  W T.  8. 

Taylor,  W.B T. 

Taylor,  F.W F.  W.  T. 

True,  F.W Tr. 

Turner,  Miss  J.  A J.  T. 

Yv  niue,  v^.  ^A.  ••••.••.••••••».•••••••••«••    >•••  Vi/.  ,^L.  w . 

Assistants  should  always  write  their  initials  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  of  the  first  page  of  letter  which  they  have  prepared  for  signature& 
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INK  TO  BE  USED  IN  MUSEUM  WOBK. 
XLVII. 

Ink  to  be  used  in  Museum  work. — Every  officer  of  the  Museum  is  re- 
quired to  have  upon  his  desk  two  kinds  of  ink. 

a.  Record  ink^  in  which  all  catalo^jue  entries  and  other  writings  of 
permanent  record  are  to  be  made.  This  must  be  a  nutgall  or  carbon  ink 
(not  aniline). 

6.  Copying  inkj  iuwhich  all  correspondence  should  be  conducted. 

XLVIIL 

GENERAL  BULES. 

The  exhibition  halls  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays. 

XLIX. 

The  business  offices  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

L. 

The  work-rooms  and  shops  are  open  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m, 

LI. 

K'o  smoking  allowed  in  the  public  halls. 

BOUTINE  ADMINISTBATION  OF  COLLECTIONS. 
LIL 

Routine  administration  of  collections. — The  full  routine  for  the  admin- 
istration of  objects  received  in  the  Museum  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  package  is  received  by  the  Eegistrar,  who,  if  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  its  contents,  opens  it,  and  if  it  contains  objects  belong- 
ing to  several  departments  unpacks  it  and  distributes  its  contents  to  the 
proper  receptacles  in  the  sorting-room. 

2.  The  Eegistrar  notifies  the  sender  of  the  package  that  it  has  been 
received. 

3.  The  Registrar  enters  the  package  in  the  Accession  Record. 

4.  The  Registrar  writes  upon  an  "Accession  Card''  the  facts  cpncern- 
ing  the  accession,  and  submits  this  card  to  the  Director  and  Assistant 
Director,  one  of  whom  marks  its  assignment  to  one  of  the  Museum 
departments. 

5.  The  Registrar  now  sends  the  contents  of  the  package  or  packages 
to  the  chief  of  the  department  to  which  assignment  has  been  made, 
accompanied  by  the  accession  card  and  such  pther  memoranda  and  let- 
ters as  may  help  to  complete  its  history. 

6.  The  Curator  examines  and  identifies  the  objects,  writes  upon  the 
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accession  card  the  entries  necessary  to  complete  the  record  for  tho 
"  List  of  Accessions  ^  and  the  "  Historical  File,''  and  returns  card  and 
memoranda  without  delay  to  the  Registrar. 

7.  The  Curator  enters  the  specimen  or  specimens  in  the  Museum  Cata- 
logue belonging  to  his  department. 

8.  The  Curator  marks  each  specimen  indelibly  with  catalogue  number, 
locality,  and  donor. 

9.  The  Curator,  after  submitting  the  specimens,  if  necessary,  to  a 
preparator,  assigns  them  places  in  the  exhibition  series,  the  study 
series,  or  the  duplicate  series. 

10.  The  Curator  also  keeps  a  systematic  or  ledger  record  of  the  speci- 
mens, either  upon  catalogue-cards  or  upon  the  Museum  register-sheets. 

11.  A  letter  of  thanks,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Registrar, 
and  signed  by  the  Director,  is  sent  to  every  person  who  has  given  speci- 
mens to  the  Museum. 


DKP-A^RTMIKN'T  OW  RKGS-ISXRY  -A^NT)  STOR-A^G-EI. 

BECEPTION  AND  RECORD  ROUTINE. 

LHI. 

All  packages  coming  by  wagon  to  be  received  by  the  Transportation 
Clerk  of  Smithsonian  Institution  and  entered  in  his  record  of  transpor- 
tation, for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  accounts  of  express  companies 
and  cartmen.  Number  of  Transportation  Record,  prej&xed  by  letter 
"  T,''  to  be  marked  upon  them. 

LIV. 

All  packages  of  specimens  coming  through  the  hands  of  the  Trans- 
portation Clerk,  by  messenger,  mail,  or  in  exchange  boxes,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Registrar. 

LV. 

Packages  received  in  other  buildings,  of  whatever  nature,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Museum,  or  intended  for  use  in  the  Museum,  must  be  re- 
ported by  the  person  recei\ing  them,  who  shall  deliver  full  written  memo- 
randa to  the  Registrar  before  4  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  receipt. 

LVI. 

9 

The  Registrar  shall  enter  all  packages  received,  in  serial  order,  in  tho 
Accession  Record,  and,  when  practicable,  mark  upon  each  its  accession 
number,  preceded  by  the  letter  A. 

LVII. 

The  Registrar  may  openpany  package  of  the  nature  of  whose  contents 
he  is  ignorant,  and  when  it  contains  articles  belonging  to  different  de- 
partments shall  unpack  and  assort  them. 
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LVIIL 

The  accessions  of  each  day  shall  be  arranged  in  serial  order  in  the 
unpacking  room,  and  the  Eegistrar  shall  daily  prepare  a  list  of  the  access- 
ions upon  the  blank  "  Accession  ('ards,^  which  shall  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  Assistant  Director  to  the  Director  and  be  reclaimed  from 
the  Director's  office  by  the  Registrar;  such  additional  facts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  record  being  written  in. 

LIX. 

The  packages  are  to  remain  in  the  unpacking  room  until  the  "Access- 
ion Cards"  have  been  returned.  If  special  instructions  concerning  any 
package  are  needed  they  will  be  inscribed  upon  the  cards.  The  pack- 
ages may  then  be  removed  to  the  "  Sorting  Room." 

LX. 

The  sorting  room  is  provided  with  closets  with  glass  doors.  One 
closet  will  be  assigned  to  each  department,  and  the  Curator  will  be  for- 
nished  with  a  key  to  its  door.  In  assigning  objects  to  the  several  de- 
partments, the  schedule  number  of  the  department  will  be  used  as  a 
sjTnbol.    The  following  additional  symbols  may  be  used : 

S.  I Smithsonian  Institution. 

F.  C Fish  Commission. 

P Private. 

M Mistake — to  be  returned. 

H Hold  without  unpacking  until  further  instruction. 

Also,  the  symbols  for  the  various  deposits. 

SORTING  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

LXI. 

The  Registrar,  after  sorting  the  objects  into  lots,  may  send  them  direct 
to  their  destination  or  may  place  them  in  the  closets,  subject  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Curator  to  whom  they  are  referred.  When  a  package  belongs 
to  a  single  department  it  should  not  be  unpacked  bj^  the  Registrar. 

LXII. 

Each  accession  lot  or  portion  of  accession  lot  sent  out  by  the  Regis- 
trar is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  accession  card,  ujjon  which  are  written 

(a.)  The  accession  number. 

{b.)  Name  and  address  of  sender. 

(c.)  References  to  any  explanatory  letters  or  memoranda  which  may 
be  on  tile,    [\yhen  thought  desirable,  these  may  accompany  the  card  J 

(d.)  Any  other  facts  not  ascertainable  from  the  specimens.  The  Reg- 
istrar shall  retain  a  duplicate  of  this  card  upon  which  is  marked  the 
name  of  the  Curator  to  whom  the  accession  lot  is  delivered. 
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LXin. 

The  Curator,  after  receiving  an  accession  lot,  shall,  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience, and  as  a  matter  of  ur^^ent  routine  business  (if  possible  the 
same  day),  fill  up  the  accession  canl  with  the  data  necessary  for  the 
''Descriptive  List  of  Accessions,"  and  return  it  to  the  Kegistrar,  who 
shall  file  it  in  the  Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions,  the  accompanying 
memoranda  being  placed  in  the  Historical  File,  after  the  printer's  copy 
for  the  list  of  accessions  has  been  prepared.  The  Accession  Cards  for 
the  current  year  are  kept  in  a  separate  series  and  are  not  distributed  in 
thp  General  Card  Catalogue  until  the  yearly  report  has  been  prepared, 

LXIV. 

When  an  accession  lot  is  divided  the  general  accession  number  is  to 
be  attached  to  each  sub-lot,  followed  by  the  symbol  of  the  department 
to  which  it  is  referred. 

LXV. 

If  the  accession  cards  are  not  promptly  returned  the  Registrar  is  to 
send  a  recall-memorandum. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

LXVI. 

The  Registrar  is  to  make  the  entries  in  the  Announcement  Record  and 
to  present  on  the  first  of  each  month  a  list  of  arrearages  of  announce- 
ments. 

LXVir. 

When  a  paokage  has  been  received  the  Registrar  is  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  on  the  same  day,  by  postal-card  memorandum  to  sender. 

LXVIII. 

The  Registrar  shall  have  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  Director 
the  formal  letters  in  acknowledgment  of  gifts. 

LXIX. 

Letters  or  postal-cards  announcing  shipment  of  packages  are  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Registrar. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  THEIB  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

LXX. 

No  money  having  at  any  time  been  specially  appropriated  for  increas- 
ing the  collections  by  purchase,  the  growth  of  the  Museum  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  exertions  of  its  officers  and 
those  of  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  upon  the  public  spiiit 
and  liberality  of  its  friends. 
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The  friends  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Museum 
are  earnestly  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  col- 
lections, and,  in  particular,  to  respond  to  special  requests  for  advice  or 
other  aid,  which  may  reach  them  by  letter. 

The  following  rules  for  the  acknowledgment  of  specimens  will  be  ad- 
hered to : 

1.  Bach  contribution  will  be  recognized  by  a  formal  written  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  Director. 

2.  Each  contribution  will  be  announced  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Museum;  and  in  the  cata- 
logues and  other  publications  of  these  establishments,  in  which  the 
objects  contributed  may  be  alluded  to,  the  name  of  the  contributor  will 
always  be  given. 

3.  On  the  label,  whicTi  is  invariably  attached  td  every  object,  the  name 
of  the  contributor  will  be  conspicuously  printed.  In  the  case  of  dona- 
tions the  form  will  be,  "Gift  of ,"  and  where  the  objects 

have  been  obtained  by  special  exertions  of  a  friend  of  the  Museum, 

who,  however,  is  not  their  donor,  the  form  will  be,  ''Obtained  by 

,"  or  "Collected  by P 

4.  Objects  which  may  have  been  bought  by  special  appropriations, 
such  as  those  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Berlin  exhibitions,  will  not  be 
labeled  with  the  name  of  the  persons  from  whom  purchased,  except  by 
special  agreement  in  cases  where  these  persons  have  been  only  in  part 
paid  for  their  exertions. 

5.  The  Museum  will  make  every  possible  return  for  aid  rendered  by 
offering  in  exchange  its  publications  and  its  duplicate  specimens. 

PACKING  AND  SHIPMENT. 
LXXI. 

Packing  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  curators  or  in  the 
packing  room  under  the  supervision  of  the  Registrar,  to  whom  objects 
to  be  packed  may  be  sent  with  written  memorandum  of  instructions. 

Packing  boxes  may  be  obtained  by  requisition  on  the  Registrar. 

LXXII. 

Each  package  intended  for  shipment  by  express,  freight,  mail,  or 
messenger,  shall  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Registrar,  and  shall  b^ 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  specifying  its  contents,  and  signed  by 
the  sender  or  packer.  The  Registrar  shall  make  the  proper  entries  in 
the  Distribution  Book. 

LXXIII. 

The  Registrar  will  have  special  instructions  as  to  what  classes  of 
packages  need  the  indorsement  of  the  management  of  the  Museum  be- 
fore they  can  be  sent  out  of  the  building. 
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LXXIV. 
No  Museum  package  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Transportation  Clerk  which 
has  not  been  stamped  with  the  proper  cipher  and  marked  with  the  words 
Express^  Fast  Freight^  Freight^  Maily  or  Messenger. 

SHIPMENT  OF  PACKAGES  TO   THE  MUSEUM. 

LXXV. 

Packages  of  small  size  may  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  col- 
lected on  delivery,  and  larger  packages  by  freight. 

Packages  may  also  be  sent  from  points  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
posts  by  addressing  them  to  "  U.  8.  National  Museumj  care  of  Depot  Quar- 
termaster (stating  name  of  post) '',  the  quartermaster  ha\ing  instructions 
to  forward  all  such  packages. 

On  the  Pacific  sloi)ej  packages  maj'  also  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Foreign  packages  intended  for  the  Museum  may  be  sent  by  mail, 
addressed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  or,  if  of 
large  size,  through  the  following  agents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 


Algeria:      Commission      Fran^aise     des 

^changes  Interuationaox,  Paris. 
Australia:   See  New  Sonth  Wales,  New 

Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 

Tasmania,  and  Victoria. 
Austria-Hungary:  Dr.   Felix  Flttgel,   49 

&>idonien  Strasse,  Leipzig. 
Belgium:   Commission   Beige  d'£cbange 

Intemationaux,  Brussels. 
Brazil:  Instituto  Historico,  Geographico 

y  Ethnographico,  Rio  Janeiro. 
Chile:  Universidad,  Santiago. 
China:  U.  S.  Consul-General,  Shanghai. 
Cuba:  Prof.    F.    Poey    (R.   University), 

Havana. 
Denmark:  Kongelige  Dausko  Videnska- 

bemes  Selskab,  Copenhagen. 
France:      Commission      Fran^aise     des 

^changes  Intemationaux,  Paris. 
Germany:  Dr.  Felix  Flilgel,  49  Sidonien 

Strasse,  Leipzig. 
Great  Britain :  William  Wesley,  28  Essex 

street.  Strand,  London. 
Greece:  By  mail  direct. 
Hayti:  S<Scr^taire  de  TE tat  des  Relations 

Ext^rienres,  Port-au-Prince. 
Holland :  See  Netherlands. 
India :  WiUiam  Wesley,  London. 
Italy:     Biblioteca     Naziooale     Vittorio 

Emanuele,  Rome. 


Java :  Genootschap  van  Kunsteu  en  We- 
tenschappen,  Batavia. 

Mauritius:  William  Wesley,  London. 

Mexico :  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico. 

Netherlands:  Bureau  Scientifique,  Profes- 
sor von  Banmhauer,  Harlem. 

New  Sonth  Wales:  Royal  Society  of  Now 
South  Wales,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:  Parliamentary  Library, 
Wellington. 

Norway :  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Uni- 
versitet,  Christiania. 

Portugal:  Escola  Polytechnica,  Lisbon. 

Queensland:  Government  Meteorological 
Observatory,  Brisbane. 

Russia:  Commission  Russe  des  ^changes 
Intemationaux,  St.  Petersburg. 

South  Australia:  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory, Adelaide. 

Spain :  Real  AcademiadeCiencias,  Madrid. 

Sweden:  Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskaps 
Akademien,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland :  Bundes  Canzlei,  Berne. 

Syria :  By  mail  direct. 

Tasmania:  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania, 
Hobarton. 

Turkey:  By  mail  direct. 

Venezuela:  Universidad  [Dr.  A.  Ernst], 
Caracas. 

Victoria :  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 

West  Indies :  By  mail  direct. 


If  sent  from  seaport  towns  by  vessel  to  New  York,  packages  may  be 
directed  to  Smithsonian  Institution,  care  of  Collector  of  Customs,  port  of 
New  York. 
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DEPOSITORIES  AND  STORE-BOOMS. 
LXXVI. 

The  classification  and  designation  of  the  several  depositories  and 
storage  rooms  has  already  been  detailed.  The  assignment  of  material 
to  these  deposits  is  as  follows  : 

The  Library  (DA)  shall  contain  all  printed  books  and  papers. 

Librarian. 

The  Archive  Room  (DB)  shall  contain  all  manuscripts,  books,  and 
papers  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Museum  and  its  contents. 

Assistant  Director. 

The  Label  Room  (DC)  shall  be  the  depository  for  labels  and  blanks, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  work-room  for  labeling  and  cataloguing. 

Registrar. 

The  Sample  Deposit  (DD)  shall  receive  samples  of  all  kinds  of  arti- 
cles used  in  the  museum,  drawings  and  specifications,  and  dealers' 
price-lists  and  circulars. 

Assistant  Director. 

The  Supply  Deposit  (DE)  contains  curator's  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
needful  for  mounting  and  preservation;  stands,  label-holders,  &c. 

Registrar. 

The  Bottle  Deposits  No.  1  (DF),  in  Smithsonian  building,  and  Ko.  2 
(D6),  in  Museum  building,  shall  contain  bottles. 

Superintendents. 

The  Alcohol  Deposit  (DH)  shall  contain  alcohol  on  tap. 

Curator  of  Ichthyology. 

The  Superintendents  Deposit  (DI)  shall  contain  supplies  for  me- 
chanics and  laborers. 

Superintendent. 

The  Duplicate  Deposit  (DK)  is  the  receptacle  for  djiplicate  speci- 
mens awaiting  distribution. 

Registrar. 

The  Modeler's  Deposit  (DL)  contains  molds  and  unfinished  casts. 

Modeler. 

The  Temporary  Storage  (DM)  is  a  deposit  for  packages  pending  ad- 
ministration. 

Registrar. 

The  General  Storage  (DN)  is  the  receptacle  for  packages  set  aside, 

l>ending  administration^  for  a  considerable  time. 

Registrar. 
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The  Private  Storage  (DO)  is  a  deposit  for  the  private  effects  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Museum. 

Registrar. 

Ttie  Stati  nery  Deposit  (DP)  is  a  supply  deposit  for  articles  of  sta- 
tionery. 

Stationery  Clerk. 
LXXVII. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  a  storage-room  shall  deliver  packages  only 
upon  written  order  from  the  management  of  the  Museum  or  in  accord- 
ance with  regular  routine  of  administration. 

LXXVIII. 

A  record  book  is  provided  for  articles  assigned  to  general  or  private 
storage. 

LXXIX. 

Effects  belonging  to  persons  not  officers  of  the  Museum  may  be  placed 
in  or  removed  from  private  storage  only  upon  written  order  from  the 
Director  or  Assistant  Director. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ARCHIVES. 

LXXX. 

The  Archives  of  the  Museum  shall  consist  of  the  following  classes  of 
papers,  printed  and  manuscript,  to  wit: 

1.  The  Announcement  Record. — The  manuscript  volumes,  in  which 
have  been  entered  all  announcements  of  objects  forwarded  to  the 
Museum,  and  promises  to  send  contributions  in  future. 

2.  The  Accession  Record. — Consisting  of  (a)  the  manuscript  volumes 
{Accession  Books)  in  which  all  accessions  to  the  Museum  are  entered 
from  day  to  day,  in  order  of  their  reception,  and  {b)  the  card  catalogue 
(Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions),  in  which  the  same  record  is  kept, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  names  of  senders. 

3.  TJie  Record  of  Applications.^The  manuscript  volumes  in  which  are 
entered,  in  order  of  reception,  all  applications  for  specimens  or  other 
scientific  material,  either  as  gifts  or  loans,  all  proposals  for  exchange,  &c. 

4.  The  Distribution  Record. — ^The  manuscrix^t  volumes  in  which  are 
entered  all  lots  of  scientific  material  sent  away,  either  as  gifts,  loans,  or 
exchanges. 

5.  The  Specimen  Registers. — Consistingof  (a)  the  manuscript  volumes — 
"Museum  Catalogues" — in  which  the  individual  specimens  belonging  to 
the  several  sections  of  the  Museum  have  been  entered  by  the  Curators 
of  the  sections  under  serial  numbers,  corresponding  to  those  which  have 
been  indelibly  marked  upon  the  specimens  themselves,  and  (b)  the 
"Museum  Register,"  which  is  kept  in  separate  series,  one  in  each  sec- 
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tion  of  the  Museum,  by  means  of  which,  either  (1)  on  catalogue  cards, 
(2)  on  specially  printed  forms,  or  (3)  in  blank  record  books,  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  a  bookkeeper's  ledger,  a  record  in  systematic  order 
of  the  specimens  is  kept. 

6.  The  Historical  File. — Consisting  of  all  papers,  manuscript  and 
printed,  relating  to  the  history  or  description  of  specimens  or  other 
scientific  material  received  in  the  Museum — particularly  letters  and 
catalogues  which  may  accompany  any  specimens  or  lots  of  specimens  at 
the  time  of  their  reception.  This  file  is  accessory  to  and  illustrative 
of  the  Accession  Record^  No.  2. 

7.  The  Application  and  Proposal  File. — This  file  is  made  up  of  all  let- 
ters and  other  papers  relating  to  applications,  such  as  are  entered  in  the 
Eecord  of  Applications  (Ko.  3),  and  particularly  lists  of  desiderata  sub- 
mitted  by  correspondents,  and  lists  of  duplicates  in  collections  of  cor- 
respondents, sent  for  use  in  exchange  or  purchase.  Here  also  may  be 
filed  unaccepted  proposals  for  furnishing  supplies,  furniture,  &c.,  ar- 
ranged, however,  in  a  separate  series. 

8.  The  Distribution  File. — Made  up  of  check-lists  and  memoranda  re- 
lating to  material  sent  out.  When  an  application  has  been  fully  com- 
plied with  and  is  canceled,  the  papers  relating  thereto  to  be  transferred 
from  7  to  8  and  arranged  with  those  relating  to  the  sending  of  objects 
in  response  to  said  application. 

9.  Correspondence  Files. — ^This  to  consist  of  (1)  indexed  copy-book 
record  of  letters  written  on  Museum  business,  and  (2)  alphabetico- 
chronological  files  of  letters  received  in  connection  with  same. 

10.  Administration  Files. — Consisting  of  the  papers  relating  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  Museum,  reports,  requisitions,  orders, 
bills,  plans,  contracts,  registers  of  visitors,  &c.,  &c. 

11.  Pvblications  relating  to  work  of  Museum j  or  founded  upon  material 
which  is  its  property. — ^This  series  of  papers  should  be  complete,  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  convenience  of  consultation. 

LXXXI. 

Management  of  Announcement  Record. — ^The  Announcement  Record  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Registrar,  to  whom  all  memoranda  and  letters  relating 
to  specimens  or  other  objects  announced  or  promised  are  to  be  given. 
After  entering  in  the  Announcement  Book  such  facts  as  may  be  called 
for  by  the  printed  heads  to  the  columns,  these  letters,  &c.  are  to  be 
marked  with  the  current  number  of  the  announcement  and  returned, 
filed  in  serial  order,  until  the  object  is  received.  A  monthly  statement 
of  arrearages  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Kegistrar. 

LXXXII. 

Management  of  Accession  Record. — The  Accession  Record  shall  also  be 
kept  by  the  Eegistrar,  who  shall  enter  all  accessions  in  serial  order, 
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marking  each  package  with  its  current  number,  prefixed  by  the  letter 
^^A,"  at  the  same  time  marking  in  the  same  manner  any  papers  which 
may  accompany  it. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Accession  Booh  shall  be  opened  with  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year.  The  current  volume  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  Registrar,  the  back  volumes  in  the  Archive  Eoom. 

The  Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions  is  also  to  be  kept  up  by  the  Regis- 
trar, each  accession  being  described  in  writing  upon  the  proper  card, 
and  these  cards  to  be  arranged  alphabetically  to  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  Accession  Booh.  As  soon  as  the  list  of  accessions  for  a  full  year  has 
been  printed,  the  cards  for  that  year  shall  be  intercalated  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  general  Card  Catalogue j  which  is  a  complete  alphabetical 
record  of  accessions  from  foundation  of  Museum  to  beginning  of  each 
current  year. 

The  Catalogue  for  the  current  year  is  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar,  the  General  Catalogue  in  the  Archive  Room. 

The  current  card-catalogues,  as  added  to  and  amended  by  the  curators 
to  whom  the  cards  are  to  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  Rule  LXIII, 
will  serve  as  copy  for  printing  the  annual  or  other  lists  of  accessions. 

LXXXIII. 

Management  of  Record  of  Applications. — The  Record  of  Applications 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director.  An  alphabetical 
index  to  the  same  will  be  supplied  by  the  packets  in  the  Application  and 
Proposal  File. 

LXXXIV. 

Management  of  Distribution  Record. — The  Distribution  Record  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Registrar,  through  whose  hands,  in  accordance  with  Rule 
LXXII,  all  packages  intended  for  shipment,  and  who  shall  retain  and 
file  as  a  voucher  in  the  Distribution  File  the  written  orders  in  accordance 
with  which  each  package  is  sent  out. 

An  alphabetical  index  to  the  Distribution  Record,  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  collections  distributed,  will  be  supplied  by  the  packets  in  the 
Distribution  File,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

LXXXV. 

Managei)ient  oj  the  Specimen  Register. — The  Museum  Catalogues  and 
the  Mmeum  Registers  belonging  to  each  section  shall  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Curator  or  Acting  Curator  of  the  section,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  enter,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  each  specimen  assigned  to 
his  department,  giving  it  a  provisional  name,  assigning  to  it  a  current 
number,  which,  together  with  name  of  sender  and  locality,  are  to  be 
marked  indelibly  upon  or  permanently  affixed  to  the  specimen. 

With  each  object  or  collection  the  Curator  will  receive  from  the  Reg- 
istrar a  card,  ui>on  which  is  entered  the  history,  so  far  as  may  be  known 
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to  bim,  and  accompanied  by  sucb  papers  as  may  belong  therewith. 
Upon  this  card  the  Curator  is  expected  to  inscribe  a  concise  description 
of  the  accession  lot,  returning  the  card  and  accompanying  papers  as 
soon  as  possible  to  tJie  Registrar^  in  order  that  the  Accession  Eecord 
and  the  Historical  File  may  be  completed  and  the  descriptive  list  of 
accessions  prepared  for  the  printer.  When  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  sender 
of  a  specimen,  giving  an  account  of  the  object,  a  copy  of  this  should  be 
made  by  manifold  process  (stylograph)  or  upon  a  leaf  of  a  letter-book, 
and  this  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  Kegistrar. 

LXXXVI. 

Mana^iement  of  Historical  File. — ^The  Historical  File^  in  which  all  papers 
relating  to  the  history  of  objects  in  the  Museum  are  to  be  arranged, 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Registrar,  in  whose  room  shall  be  kept 
the  part  belonging  to  the  current  year,  the  main  file  being  arranged  in 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director,  or  in  the  Archive  Boom,  as  may 
prove  most  convenient. 

In  this  file  should  be  preserved  all  letters  (or  copies  of  them)  which 
relate  to  objects  preserved  in  the  Museum.  [If  necessary,  index  slips 
referring  to  these  may  be  prepared,  to  be  arranged  with  the  files  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.]  Applications  for  publications  should  becopied 
on  the  proper  blank  form. 

Each  accession  shall,  if  accompanied  by  papers,  have  assigned  to  it 
an  envelope,  in  wl^ch  all  such  papers  shall  be  ultimately  arranged.  On 
the  outside  of  this  envelope  shall  be  entered  the  current  number  of  the 
accession^  the  name  of  the  sender^  and  the  date  of  the  accesdon. 

These  packets  to  be  filed  serially,  in  order  of  accession  numbers,  in 
locked  cases.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  to  the  same  is  supplied  by  the 
card  Catalogue  of  Accessions. 

Any  packet  or  letter  may  be  taken  out  for  temporary  use  by  pre- 
sentation of  an  application  slip  on  which  the  name  of  the  applicant  is 
signed.  This  slip  is  to  be  filed  in  place  of  the  removed  packet.  Packets 
or  letters  may  not  be  retained  more  than  four  weeks.  If  any  paper  is 
needed  for  permanent  retention,  a  copy  of  it  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 

Only  Curators  or  Acting  Curators  may  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
packets  from  the  historical  file. 

LXXXVIL 

Management  of  the  Application  and  Proposal  File. — The  make-up  of  the 
Application  and  Proposal  File  has  already  been  defined  (Rule  LXXX). 
This  file,  like  the  Record  of  Applications^  to  which  it  serves  as  an  alpha- 
betical index,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director.  The 
papers  of  this  file  are  to  be  enveloped  and  docketed  like  those  in  the 
Historical  File. 
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LXXXYin. 

Management  of  the  Distribution  File. — ^The  Bistribntion  File  is  to  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar.  Eveiy  package  sent  out  shall  have 
assigned  to  it  an  envelope,  upon  which  the  address,  date  of  sending, 
and  nature  of  object  sent  shall  be  marked.  These  shall  be  arranged 
alphabetically,  to  serve  as  alphabetical  index  to  Record  of  Distribution. 
Complete  invoices  of  every  sendingcousisting  of  more  than  oneobject  shall 
be  filed  here,  and  the  packets  in  this  file  may  be  removed  only  by  order 
of  Director  or  Assistant  Director. 

In  this  file,  with  the  other  papers  relating  the  distributions,  shall  be 
kept  applications  which  have  been  filled. 

LXXXIX. 

Management  of  Correspondence  File. — The  Copy -Book  Record  of  letters 
signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum  shall  be  kept  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  the  file-room  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  shall  be  kept  all  letters  not  relating  directly  to 
the  administration  of  the  Museum  or  the  history  of  the  collections. 

The  Assistant  Director  shall  keep  the  required  record  of  his  corres- 
pondence by  copy-book  and  letter  file,  and  in  his  letter-file  may  be  placed 
letters  received  by  the  Director  or  other  officers  of  the  Museum  relating 
to  the  actual  administration  of  the  Museum. 

Curators  of  sections  are  expected  to  keep  copy-book  records  of  letters 
written  by  them  on  Museum  business,  the  same  to  be  at  any  time  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  authorities  of  the  Museum,  and  to  hand  in  for 
filing  in  the  Historical  File  letters  relating  to  history  of  specimens,  and 
in  the  Correspondence  Division  of  the  Administration  FUes  letters  relating 
to  general  administration  which  they  may  receive. 

XC. 

Management  of  Administration  Files. — The  Administration  Files  shall 
be  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Director,  who  will,  when  desired,  aid  other  officers  of  the  Museum  in 
consulting  their  contents.    These  files  shall  contain: 

Reports  of  officers  of  the  Museum. 

Reports  of  collectors  working  for  the  Museum. 

All  records  or  memoranda  which  have  been  kept  in  the  past  by  officers 
of  the  Museum. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  cases,  bottles,  and  all  kinds  of  Museum 
supplies. 

Samples  of  labels,  stationery,  blanks,"  bottles,  locks^  &c.,  &(j.,  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  Museum  supplies. 

Contracts  and  proposals. 

Catalogues,  plans,  &c.,  illustrating  work  of  other  museums. 

Circulars  and  price  lists  of  tradesmen  and  manuflEtcturers. 
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i:>ei>a:rtm:knt  of  x.ibra.ry. 

OBJECTS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  LIBRABY. 
XCI. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  scientific  staflf  of  the  Museum,  a  working 
library  has  been  established,  in  which  will  be  kept  such  works  as  are 
necessary  for  constant  reference  in  the  classification  and  study  of  the 
collections,  and  in  the  work  of  publication.  In  this  library  shall  be 
kept  all  books,  pamphlets,  journals,  maps,  &c.,  and  such  of  the  archives 
of  the  Museum  as  may  be  there  assigned. 

CENTRAL  AND  SECTIONAL  LIBRARIES. 

XCII. 

In  the  Ceutral  Library  shall  be  retained  all  books  treating  of  more 
than  one  subject,  such  as  periodicals,  proceedings  of  societies,  serial  re- 
ports, dictionaries,  and  cyclopedias,  together  with  such  monographs  as 
are  not  desired  in  the  Sectional  Libraries.  To  each  Sectional- Library 
which  may  be  formed,  only  those  works  may  be  assigned  which  relate 
directly  to  the  work  of  that  section  only.  Books  in  Sectional  Libraries 
shall  be  considered  to  be  personally  loaned  to  the  Curators  in  charge. 

ENTRIES  OF  BOOKS,  ETC.    . 

xom. 

All  books  and  other  matter  shall  first  be  entered,  at  the  Central 
Library,  and  the  necessary  acknowledgments  made,  after  which  mono- 
graphic works,  upon  application,  may  be  sent  to  the  Sectional  Libraries, 
their  assignment  being  designated  upon  the  card  catalogue. 

LIMITATIONS  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

XCIV. 

1^0  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  scientific  staflf  of  the  Museum 
shall  withdraw  books  or  other  matter,  without  special  written  permis- 
sion from  the  Director  of  the  Museum.  Persons  taking  books  from  the 
Central  Library  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  same, 
and  shall  make  good  any  losses.  They  shall  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
other  books  until  those  which  may  have  been  lost  are  restored.  No  one 
is  expected  to  retain  books  longer  than  two  weeks,  unless  they  are  in 
actual  use.  Certain  works  of  reference  may  be  designated,  which  shall 
upon  no  account  be  taken  from  the  Library.  All  books  and  other 
matter  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  recall  by  the  Librarian. 
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issue  of  books. 

xcv. 

No  book  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  Central  Library  until  the  appli- 
cant has  filled  out  and  signed  the  prescribed  blank  form  of  application 
or  call-card.  Supplies  of  call-cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Librarian 
or  the  Registrar. 

BEGULATION  OF  SECTIONAL  LIBBABIES. 
XCVL 

Each  Sectional  Library  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  Curator  or 
Acting  Curator,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  its  safekeeping,  and  who 
shall  on  no  account  lend  the  books.  Books  in  a  Sectional  Library  must 
be  returned  to  the  Central  Library  before  they  can  be  issued  for  use  out^ 
side  of  the  room  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  books  of  each 
Library  shall  be  kept  separate  from  all  other  books  in  suitable  cases  iii 
the  rooms  of  the  Curator,  the  locks  of  which  shall  be  controlled  by  a 
master-key  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian,  who  may  at  any  time  examine 
them,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  Curators  to  any  deficiencies. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBBABIAN. 
XCVIL 

The  Librarian  of  the  Museum  shall  be  responsible  for  all  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  belonging  to  the  Museum,  and  for  such  of 
the  archives  as  may  be  assigned  to  his  care. 

i:>ki>-a.rtm:ent  of  ptjbl.ic-a.tions. 

XCVIIL 

Description  of  Publications. — ^The  Publications  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  consist  of  two  series,  the  Bulletins  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  These  are  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  application  should  be  made  by  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  them. 

XCIX. 

Eules  for  Administration  of  the  Publications, — Articles  intended  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum  or  Bulletin  of 
the  Fish  Commission  must  be  submitted  to  the  Director  for  approval. 

After  approval,  all  papers  are  to  be  given  to  the  Editor  of  Proceedings 
and  Bulletin,  who  will  record  the  titles,  number  of  pages  of  manuscript, 
number  and  character  of  illustrations,  date  of  receiving  them,  giving 
each  article  a  number  by  which  it  may  be  subsequently  referred  to 
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whenever  necessary.  If  a  paper  is  to  have  illustrations,  the  manuscript 
will  not  be  sent  to  the  printer  until  the  blocks  are  ready  to  accompany  it. 

The  Editor  will  forward  original  drawings  to  the  engraver,  receive 
and  take  charge  of  the  blocks,  and,  after  recording,  numbering,  and 
plainly  marking  the  blocks,  so  that  their  place  may  be  easily  determined, 
he  will  send  them  to  the  printer.  Original  drawings  not  in  actual  use 
will  be  kept  by  the  Editor  and  filed,  so  as  to  facilitate  future  reference. 
Plates  not  in  use  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Proofs  of  all  papers  will  be  sent  by  the  Public  Printer  to  the  Director, 
who  will  transfer  them  to  the  Editor  for  distribution  to  the  authors  to 
whom  they  belong.  Each  author  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  cor- 
rection of  i>roofs  of  his  papers  and  for  their  return  to  the  Editor. 

Applications  for  extras,  stating  the  number  desired,  must  be  made  to 
the  Director  when  the  manuscripts  are  presented  for  approval. 

The  Editor  will  attend  to  the  general  management  of  the  volumes, 
arranging  title  pages,  prefaces,  heads,  numbering  plates,  &c.,  &c.  He 
will  assign  a  card  to  each  article,  on  which  will  be  given  the  serial  num- 
ber, copy  of  title,  number  of  manuscript  pages,  character  of  illustrations, 
date  of  receipt,  date  of  sending  drawings  to  engraver,  time  of  sending 
blocks  to  printer,  and  the  various  stages  of  progress  of  proofs. 

0. 

Printed  List  of  Accessions. — A  list  of  the  accessions  to  the  Museum 
will  be  printed  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  incorporated 
in  the  annual  report.  In  connection  with  the  list  will  be  printed  the 
memoranda  relating  to  the  history  of  each  accession  list,  which  may 
be  worthy  of  presentation.  This  list  will  be  prepared  by  the  Assistant 
Director  and  Registrar,  aided  by  the  several  curators. 

To  secure  promptness  and  accuracy  in  this  work  it  is  important  that 
the  accession  cards,  sent  with  each  accession  list  to  the  curator  to  whom 
it  is  assigned,  should  b^  filled  out  and  returned  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition. This  work  should  be  the  first  and  most  important  in  the  rou- 
tine of  each  day.  Otherwise  the  records  of  the  Museum  will  be  imper- 
fect 

CI. 

Publication  Storage. — The  publications,  stereotype  plates,  and  wood- 
cuts, property  of  the  Museum,  will  be  administered  upon  under  the 
rules  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  under  the  direction  of  its 
Chief  Clerk. 

CII. 

List  of  the  pvhlications. — A  list  of  the  pcblications  is  given  in  Circular 
No.  12,  and  also  in  the  Catalogue  of  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  both  Proceedings  and  Bulletin  being  reproduced  in  the 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 
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cm. 

Application  for  Duplicates  and  their  Distribution. — ^Applications  for 
duplicate  specimens  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  when  from  domestic 
institutions,  should  be  indorsed  by  a  member  of  Congress.  These  must 
be  approved  by  the  Director,  and  after  the  assignment  has  been  made, 
and  the  specimens  selected,  the  Curator  or  the  Eegistrar  will  attend 
to  packing  and  the  latter  to  shipment,  send  invoices,  make  the  record, 
and  attend  to  the  necessary  correspondence. 

The  list  of  applications  for  duplicates  is  provided  for  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Archives. 

CIY. 

Purchase  of  Supplies. — Supplies  for  the  Museum  may  be  obtained  by 
a  written  order  to  the  dealer  or  manufacturer,  signed  by  the  Director, 
Assistant  Director,  or  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or 
upon  indorsement  of  requisition  by  an  order  from  the  order-book,  issued 
by  the. Superintendent  of  the  Buildings.  The  Museum  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  bills  contracted  without  such  written  order, 
which  must  be  filed  with  the  bill,  if  not  proven  paid. 

Orders  to  the  amount  of  over  $100  may  not  be  made  without  a  written 
agreement  with,  or  offer  from,  the  person  from  whom  it  is  ordered. 

CV. 

Isstie  of  Orders. — Orders  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  such  as  tools  and 
material  for  use  by  mechanics  and  laborers,  shall  be  issued  by  the  Super- 
intendent upon  the  proper  blanks. 

The  Superintendent  may  also  issue  orders  for  other  articles,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Management  of  the  Museum.  No  bills  shall  be 
paid  unless  accompanied  by  the  official  order.  Bills  accompanied  by 
orders  are  to  be  examined  by  the  Superintendent. 

CVI. 

Storage  of  Supplies. — Supplies  shall  be  stored  in  one  of  the  several 
"depositories"  provided  tor  their  reception. 

cvn. 

Requisitions. — The  Assistant  Director  will  take  action  on  requisitionB 
for— 
Assignment  of  rooms  or  space  in  exhibition  halls. 
The  use  of  furniture  or  exhibition  cases. 
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The  services  of  preparators,  clerks,  or  copyists. 

The  purchase  of  supplies. 

The  Eegistrar  will  act  on  requisitions  for  blanks  and  circulars,  pack- 
ing, and  shipment. 

The  Stationery  Clerk  will  supply  articles  from  the  stationery  room  on 
indorsement  of  Chiefs  of  Departments,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  posted  in 
the  stationery  room. 

The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  will  act  on  requisitions  for — 

Eepairs. 

Cleaning. 

Services  of  laborers. 

Begular  articles  x>f  Museum- supply. 

CYIII. 

Issue  of  Supplies  and  Assignment  of  Laborers. — Officers  of  the  Museum 
requiring  supplies  or  the  use  of  furniture,  or  other  property  of  the 
Museum  in  the  custody  of  the  Superintendent,  may  obtain  them  by  filing 
a  requisition  with  that  official. 

If  the  article  needed  is  not  in  stock,  or  of  a  kind  not  ordinarily  kept 
in  stock,  the  requisition  must  be  indorsed  by  the  Director  or  Assistant 
Director. 

Eequisitions  must  be  countersigned  by  the  chief  of  the  special  depart- 
ment of  the  Museum  from  which  they  emanate. 

The  Property  Record  shall  show,  under  each  number,  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  each  article. 

The  Superintendent  shall  keep  an  account  with  each  Chief  of  Depart- 
ment, debiting  him  with  property  delivered  to  him,  and  crediting  him 
with  its  return.  Certificates  of  expenditures  may  cancel  debits  in  this 
book. 

Requisitions  for  labor  or  other  service  shall  be  made  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  a  book  shall  be  kept  in  which  each  Chief  of  Department 
shall  be  charged  with  labor  assigned  to  him. 

CIX. 

Preservation  of  Supplies — Inspection. — The  Superintendent  shall  have 
charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  buildings  and  property  not  other- 
wise assigned. 

He  shall  make  a  monthly  examination  of  all  furniture  and  fixtures, 
water  and  gas  pipes,  locks,  window-fastenings,  roofs  and  gutters,  plugs 
and  stop-cocks,  hose,  sinks,  urinals,  washstands  and  water-closets,  and 
shall  attend  to  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  same,  reporting  result  of 
inspection  and  his  action  in  the  premises  in  writing  to  the  Assistant 
Director. 

ex. 

Property  Record. — ^The  Superintendent  shall  receive  and,  when  de- 
sired, receipt  for  every  piece  of  furniture,  implement,  or  article  of  sup- 
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plies,  arid  shall  catalogue  every  movable  article  in  the  Property  Becord, 
marking  it  indelibly  with  its  entry-number  and  the  words  "U.  S. 
National  Museum." 

CXL 

Inventory. — The  Superintendent  shall  make  a  semi-annual  inventory 
of  property  (during  the  months  of  December  and  May),  making  a  report 
to  the  Management  upon  articles  destroyed,  expended,  or  sent  away. 

CXII. 

Disposal  of  Condemned  Property. — All  property  unfit  for  use,  such  as 
broken  furniture,  waste  paper  and  metal,  packing-boxe^,  &c.,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  disposed  of  under  instructions 
from  the  Management  of  the  Museum. 

oxin. 

Property  removed. — ^The  Superintendent  shall  be  responsible  for  and 
take  receipts  for  all  property  leaving  the  Museum  building,  for  speci- 
mens removed,  except  under  the  orders  of  the  Registrar^  and  shall  allow 
nothing  to  be  removed  except  by  written  permit  signed  by  proper 
authority. 

CXIV. 

Jars  and  Bottles. — Jars  and  bottles  may  be  obtained  by  requisition 
upon  the  Superintendent.  When  possible,  if  large  quantities  of  any 
given  kind  are  to  be  needed,  this  requisition  should  be  made  in  advance. 
Requisitions  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  schedule  symbols  upon 
diagrams,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Eegistrar. 

cxv. 

Alcohol  and  Preservatives. — Alcohol  is  stored  in  fire-proof  vaults  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Curator  of  Ichtbhology.  Supplies  are  obtained  by 
requisition  upon  that  officer.  On  no  account  shall  alcohol  be  issued  ex- 
cept for  use  in  preserving  or  poisoning  specimens  or  in  the  work-rooms 
of  preparators. 

Other  preservatives  are  kept  in  the  same  custody. 

CXVI. 

Exhibition  Cases. — The  cases  of  the  Museum  may  be  designated  as 
follows : 

Approved  Patterns. 

Symbol.  Name.  Dimensions. 

Case  A  (4.4) Pier  uprights 8.6x4.4x9 

A  (3.3)...  Pier  uprights 8.6x3.3x9.— 

B  (4.4)....  Floor  uprights 8.6x4.4x7. 

B  (3.3). ...  Floor  uprights 8.6x3.3x7. 
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Symbol.  Name.  Dimensions. 

C  ( 1.3) Door  screen b 8.6  x  1.3  x  7. 

C  (2.2) Door  screens. 8.6x2.2x7. 

D  (1.3) Sliding  screens 8.6xl.3x7, 

D  (2.2).... Sliding  screens 8.6x2.2x7. 

E         Flat  screens 

F  J      Fold  screens,  half  pillar. . . 

F         ....  Fold  screens,  whole  pillar  . 

G         ....  Slope  screens 

H         Table  uprights 

I         ....  Unit  tables 

J%  i Unit  drawers 

K         ...  Unit  boxes 

L         Wall  uprights 

M         ....  Salvin  bird-cases 

N         ....  Gothic  alcoves 

O         ....  Basement  drawer-storages . 

P         Sectional  library  cases  .... 

Q         Standard  shelf-stacks 

B         ....  Standard  pigeon-hole  stacks 
S         . . . .  Qu  arter  tables 

Appliances. — {Special.) 


Gavit  side  brackets. 
Gavit  side  racks. 
Gavit  front  brackets. 
Gavit  front  racks. 
Jenks   rack  locks  (with  or 
without  Yale  lock). 


Jenks  link  locks. 
Segment  hinges  (for  fold 

screens.) 
Unit  box  clips. 


Drawings  and  samples  of  cases  and  appliances  may  be  found  in  the 
oflBice  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

CXVII. 

Blanks. — The  following  blanks,  intended  for  the  use  of  oflBcers  and 
employees,  may  be  obtained  by  requisition  upon  the  Eegistrar: 

Museum  Catalogues. 

Invoice  Sheets  (for  collectors).  Museum  Eegister  Sheets.  Property 
Becord. 


Library  Catalogue  Cards. 
Library  Call  Cards. 
Museum  Catalogue  Cards. 
"  Memorandum^  pads. 
"Order  for  work''  pads, 
"Shipment  Memorandum'' pads. 


"  Requisition  for  Supplies"  pads. 
Preparator's  Becord. 
Preparator's  Memorandum. 
Stylograph  Books. 
Monthly  Eeport  blank. 
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CXVIU. 

Preparation  of  Vouchers  and  Disbursements. — All  accounts  will  be  aa- 
ministered  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smlthsoniau 
Institution,  and  all  payments  made  from  his  office. 

The  Museum  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  any  bills 
contracted  without  a  written  order  from  the  Director  or  Assistant 
Director  or  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Orders  are  to  be  returned  by  the  party  furnishing  the  article  required, 
with  the  cost  stated,  and  the  receipt  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  deliv- 
ered. 

Bills  presented  are  to  be  examined  by  the  Accountant,  to  see  that  the 
calculations  are  correct  and  the  voucher  in  proper  form,  prices  reason- 
able, and  the  articles  delivered. 

The  payment  of  bills  is  to  be  made  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  the 
last  day  of  each  month,  and  of  salaries  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

Cash  from  sales  of  old  material,  publications,  postage-stamps,  &c,  to 
be  deposited  with  the  Accountant. 

The  amount  required  to  pay  bills  in  foreign  countries  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Accountant,  and  the  statement  of  the  bank  as  to  cost  to 
be  kept  with  the  voucher. 

A  statement  is  to  be  made  to  the  Drector  monthly  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  of  all  contracts  and  agreements  involving  expenditure. 

CXLSL 

Certification  and  Approval  of  Accounts. — Accounts  must  be  certified 
to  by  the  Assistant  Director  or  other  officer  designated  by  the  Director, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  or  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

cxx. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  OUT  ACCOUNTS. 

1.  Vouchers  must  be  signed  in  ink,  and  by  the  person  in  whose  name 
the  account  is  made — ^not  "per''  any  agent  or  clerk — and  the  amount 
expressed  both  in  writing  and  figures. 

2.  The  signature  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  should  cor- 
respond with  the  name  of  the  individual  or  company,  at  the  head  of  the 
account.  Signature  by  agent  will  not  answer ;  it  must  be  by  the  principal. 
Nothing  should  be  written  on  the  blanks  excepting  the  signature.  Any 
vacant  spaces  will  be  filled  up  in  this  office  when  payment  is  made. 

3.  Evidence  of  authority  to  sign  vouchers  for  incoq^orated  or  unin- 
corporated companies  must  accompany  accounts.  Such  evidence  should 
be  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  the  by-laws  or  records  of  the  company 
or  association,  showing  the  authority  of  the  officer  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  moneys  for  the  company,  and  giving  his  name  and  the  date  of  his 
election  and  appointment,  which  extract  must  be  verified  by  a  cert  ill- 
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cate,  under  seal,  signed  by  the  president  or  secretary,  or  by  one  of  these 
officers,  and  not  fewer  than  two  of  the  directors,  which  certificate  must 
state  that  such  authority  remains  unrevoked  and  unchanged. 

If  the  company  have  no  seal,  the  extract  should  be  certified  as  correct 
by  a  notary  public  or  other  competent  officer  under  his  seal. 

4.  Signatures  by  mark  must  be  witnessed.  If  John  Smith  has  a  bill 
and  he  is  unable  to  write  his  name,  it  should  be  written  for  him,  and ' 

his 

then  he  should  place  his  mark — thus:  John  +  Smith.    Witness:  David 

mark. 

O'Neill. 

5.  Accounts  for  traveling  expenses  should  give  the  places%3f  depart- 
ure and  destination,  supported  by  sub- vouchers,  such  as  hotel  bills,  &c. 
Each  day's  expenses  should  be  mentioned  under  its  date.* 

6.  Hotel  bills  should  give  the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  and  the 
TUte  per  day.  Thus  a  person  arriving  before  breakfast  June  20,  and 
leaving  after  dinner  June  24,  will  have  been  at  the  hotel  four  and  a  half 
days,  which,  at  $3  per  day,  would  amount  to  $13.50,  and  shoiAd  so  ex- 
press it  in  the  account. 

7.  Vouchers  for  supplies  must  be  in  detail,  showing  the  nature,  quan- 
tities, and  ratesj  as  well  as  the  amount,  namely :  5  pounds  nails,  at  5 
cents,  25  cents. 

8.  Accounts  for  service  must  give  the  dates,  stating  whether  inclusive 
or  not,  between  which  such  service  was  performed,  and  the  rate  of  pay, 
thus:  A  man  employed  from  June  28  to  July  10,  inclusive,  would  hav^e 
served  13  days,  which,  at  $1.50  per  day,  would  amount  to  $19.50. 

9.  Accounts  involving  sub- vouchers,  some  or  all  of  which,  for  good 
reasons,  caunot  be  furnished,  must  be  signed  by  the  party,  and  affidavit 
made  before  a  notary  public  or  justice  of  the  peace  that  the  account  in 
question  is  correct. 

The  seal  of  the  officer  before  whom  an  account  is  sworn  should  be 
affixed. 

CXXI. 

Duties  of  Superintendent — The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  policing  of  the  buildings  and  the  conduct  of  the 
mechanics  and  laborers. 

Laborers  and  Mechanics. — He  shall  direct  the  work  of  all  mechanics, 
laborers,  messengers,  and  other  emi)loyees  of  the  Museum,  and  shall 
keep  a  time-booky  in  which  shall  be  recorded  their  time  of  service,  the 
nature  of  the  work  performed,  and  the  rate  of  pay,  reporting  to  the 
disbursing  officer  monthly,  or  at  the  close  of  the  service  of  any  individual. 

•To  this  mnst  be  added  the  following  certificate:  "This  account  is  correct  and  just, 
and  the  items  of  expenses  are  verified  from  memoranda  kept  by  myself,  and  no  part 
of  said  travel  was  under  a  pass/' 
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Details  of  WorJcmen. — Workmen  may  be  detailed  by  him  for  special 
service  upon  the  presentation  of  proper  requisitions. 

Lost  and  Found  Record. — He  shall  keep  a  "  Lost  and  Found  Record," 
and  attend  to  the  identification  of  claimants  and  the  restoration  of  arti- 
cles found  in  the  Museum. 

Tools. — He  may  issue  tools  to  workmen,  holding  them  responsible  for 
their  safe  return. 

cxxn. 

Duties  of  Assistant  Superintendents. — The  Superintendent  shall  have 
two  assistants — one  in  each  building.  The  assistant  in  the  Museum 
building  shall  have  especial  charge  of  records  and  the  property  storage^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent  perform  his  duties.  The 
assistant  in  the  Smithsonian  building  shall  have  charge  of  that  build- 
ing and  the  property  it  contains,  and  shall  report  all  needful  action  to 
the  Superintendent.  The  assistants  may  not  deviate  from  routine  ex- 
cept by  Special  order. 

CXXIII. 

Duties  of  Electrician, — ^The  Electrician  shall  inspect  and  keep  in 
proper  running  order  all  telephones,  burglar-alarms,  electric  clocks, 
watch-clocks,  and  other  electric  apparatus  generally,  and  such  other  as 
may  be  placed  in  his  charge. 

CXXIV. 

Duties  of  Engineer. — The  Engineer  shall  have  charge  of  all  boilers, 
heating-apparatus,  water-pipes,  and  gas-pipes,  making  weekly  inspec- 
tions and  keeping  them  in  repair ;  he  shall  be  responsible  for  their  work- 
ing; he  shall  inspect  monthly  and  record  the  readings  of  all  gas-meters ; 
he  shall  attend  to  the  inspection,  reception,  and  storage  of  wood  and 
coal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  report  defi- 
ciencies at  least  a  week  in  advance ;  he  shall  attend  to  the  removal  of 
a«hes,  giving  to  the  cartmen  the  regulation  tickets,  one  for  each  load, 
which  they  present  to  the  Superintendent  in  claiming  payment;  he  shall 
make  repairs  of  locks,  water  and  gas  fixtures,  &c.,  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Superintendent. 

cxxv. 

Duties  of  Assistant  Engineer, — An  Assistant  Engineer  shall  have 
charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer. 

CXXVI. 

Duties  of  Firemen. — ^The  Firemen  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Engineer,  and  one  of  them  shall,  when  necessary,  serve  as  blacksmith. 
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OXXVIL 

Duties  of  Carpenter. — ^The  Carpenter  shall  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent.  Extra  carpenters  may  be  employed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent when  so  instructed. 

cxxvni. 

Duties  of  Inspectors. — The  Inspectors  shall  have  their  beats  assigned 
them  by  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
property  within  their  beats,  and  shall  report  cases  of  damage;  they  shall 
see  that  the  Museum  rules  relating  to  visitors  are  enforced,  preventing 
smoking  and  disorderly  conduct  and  reporting  irregularities ;  they  shall 
deliver  all  articles  found  in  the  Museum  to  the  Superintendent's  office. 

The  Inspectors  shall  answer  the  questions  of  visitors  and  serve  as 
guides  as  far  as  possible  without  conflict  with  other  duties  and  without 
leaving  their  beats. 

They  shall  receive  no  fees,  under  penalty  of  discharge. 

The  Inspectors  constitute  the  first  watch^  and  shall  continue  on  duty 
till  relieved  by  the  second  watch. 

CXXIX. 

Duties  of  Watchmen. — The  Watchmen  shall  be  responsible  for  all  prop- 
erty' under  their  care.  When  going  upon  duty  they  shall  (1)  examine  all 
doors  and  windows ;  (2)  satisfy  themselves  that  there  are  no  strangers 
in  the  building;  (3)  see  that  t\\^  fireplugs  are  in  order  for  use. 

They  shall  visit  each  record  station  every  hour  and  make  the  proper 
record  with  the  clock ;  any  failures  to  do  this  must  be  strictly  accounted 
for.  When  relieved,  the  Watchman  is  to  report  to  the  next  watch  any 
irregularities  or  suspicious  circumstances  he  may  have  observed. 

All  signals  and  telephone  calls  to  be  answered  without  delay,  and 
emergencies  to  be  announced  by  the  code  signals. 

Watchmen  shall  remain  upon  duty  until  regularly  relieved.  The 
Watchmen  who  admit  the  workmen  shall  keep  their  time-record. 

cxxx. 

Duties  of  Janitors. — Janitors  stationed  at  the  public  entrances  shall  be 
in  their  places  at  the  sound  of  the  signal  for  opening,  and  shall  not  leave 
during  the  hours  of  exhibition.  They  shall  refuse  admission  to  disor- 
derly persons  and  children  without  guardians.  Canes,  umbrellas,  par- 
asols, baskets,  and  bundles  shall  be  retained  at  the  door  and  clie<;ks 
given  for  the  same.  No  bundles  shall  be  taken  from  the  building  with- 
out properly  signed  permits,  which  must  be  filed.  No  fees  shall  be  re- 
ceived under  penalty  of  discharge.   Dogs  shall  be  excluded  by  the  janitor. 

The  Janitors  shall  record  daily  the  readings  of  the  automatic  enu- 
merators. 
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Janitors  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  offices  shall  answer  qaeBtioDs 
and  prevent  intrusions. 

CXXXI. 

Duties  of  Messengers. — Dispatch  messengers  shall  report  at  the  Super- 
intendent's office,  and  may  be  summoned  by  signal. 

Office  Messengers  shall  be  sent  away  from  the  buildings  only  upon 
special  service. 

cxxxn. 

Duties  of  Cleaners. — Cleaners  shall  have  their  work  assigned  them  by 
the  Superintendent.    The  work  shall  be  done  before  9  a.  m. 

CXXXIII. 

Duties  of  Laborers. — Laborers  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  or  other  officers  who  make  requisition  for  their  services. 
They  shall  report,  when  out  of  work,  to  the  Superintendent  or  his  as- 
sistants. 

CXXXIV. 

Outside  WorJcmen. — Mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  the  day  shall 
report  each  day  at  the  Superintendent's  office,  before  beginning  and 
after  ending  work,  otherwise  their  claims  for  payment  may  be  dis- 
allowed. 

cxxxv. 

Hours  of  WorJc. — Workmen,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  serve  from  7.30 
a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Janitors  serve  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Watchmen  and  inspectors  serve  according  to  special  schedule. 
Outside  workmen  serve  according  to  agreement. 
Workmen  report  to  watchmen  on  duty  at  entrance  door. 

cxx?:vi. 

Opening  and  Closing  Museum. — The  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the 
Museum,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  noon  recess,  will  be  announced 
by  signal  from  Superintendent's  office. 

The  outer  doors  of  the  Smithsonian  and  Museum  buildings  must  he 
locked  at  the  time  of  their  closing  to  the  general  public,  and  no  one 
allowed  to  enter  by  means  of  pass-keys.  A  watchman  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  open  the  doors  when  summoned. 

CXXXVII. 

General  Rules. — ^The  following  general  rules  will  be  enforced  by  the 
Superintendent : 

The  exhibition  halls  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays. 
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The  doors  shall  be  permanently  closed  at  5  p.  m. 
The  business  offices  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
The  work  rooms  and  shops  are  open  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
No  smoking  will  be  allowed  in  the  pablic  halls. 
No  dogs  will  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition  halls. 
Canes  and  packages  will  be  deposited  with  the  janitor. 
Employees  of  the  Museum  are  forbidden  under  penalty  of  discharge 
to  receive  fees  from  visitors. 

CXXXVIII. 

Access  to  the  Building  after  Office  Hours. — After  the  buildings  are 
closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  until  the  hour  of  opening,  the  watchmen 
are  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  dismissal,  to  allow  to  remain,  or  to  en- 
ter, any  persons  whose  names  are  not  upon  the  lists  furnished  them,  or 
who  are  not  provided  with  a  properly  certified  pass.  This  rule  applies 
to  Sundays  and  other  days  when  the  Museum  is  closed.  No  exceptions 
can  be  made  in  flavor  of  friends  of  the  watchmen. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  Museum  building  will  be  kept  closed  except 
during  hours  of  public  admission,  and  access  to  the  building  can  be 
gained  only  by  ringing  the  bell  at  the  entrance  to  the  Northwest 
pavilion.  Every  person  admitted  to  the  building,  when  closed,  shall 
register  his  name  upon  a  special  record  kept  for  the  purjwse,  and  the 
watchman  is  required  to  note  opposite  his  name  the  hours  of  his  admis- 
sion and  departure.  When  a  person  whose  name  is  on  the  list  is  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  he  must  sign  his  own  name  underneath  that  of  his 
friend  preceded  by  the  words  "Introduced  by.'' 

CXXXIX. 

Removal  of  Property. — No  Museum  property  shall  be  removed  from 
the  buildings  except  upon  the  presentation  of  a  written  order  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Museum,  the  Assistant  Director,  or  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Janitors  shall  be  instructed  to  detain  packages,  unless  the  bearer 
presents  a  permit  signed  by  some  officer  whose  name  is  on  his  permit- 
list.    These  permits  shall  be  filed. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  boxes  and  packages  leaving  the  buildings 
^under  the  management  of  the  Registrar. 

/  ^"-^  CXL. 

I 

Approvals. — Requisitions  for  supplies  shall  require  the  approval  of  the 
chief  of  the  department  for  which  they  are  needed. 

The  written  indorsement  of  the  Director  or  the  Assistant  Director  shall 
be  necessary  before  proceeding  with — 

(1.)  Any  changes  in  arrangement  or  decoration  of  the  buildings. 
(2.)  Any  changes  in  the  use  or  occupancy  of  apartments. 
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(3.)  Any  changes  in  the  duties  of  Museum  employes,  except  those  of 

low  grade. 
(4.)  Any  changes  in  the  installation  of  cases  or  other  objects  in  the 

exhibition  halls. 
(5.)  Any  changes  in  the  color  or  internal  arrangement  of  cases. 
(6.)  Any  changes  in  the  installation  of  collections  in  the  exhibition 

halls  or  the  removal  of  objects. 
(7.)  The  making  of  cases,  pedestals,  trays,  labels,  blank  forms,  or  any 

other  fixtures  or  appliances  of  general  Museum  administration. 
(8.)  Any  temporary  deviation  from  the  i)rovisions  of  the  rules  in  the 

general  orders. 
(9.)  Memoranda  and  requisitions  referring  to  any  of  the  above  topics 

may  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  with  the 

Assistant  Director,  or  with  the  Director.    They  must  not  be  acted 

upon  until  proi)erly  indorsed. 

CXLI. 

Apparatus, — ^The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
Electric  Room  of  the  National  Museum :  One  50-drop  annunciator  with 
29  telephone  connections,  of  which  9  are  connected  with  telephones  in 
the  Museum  building,  11  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  and  9  to  instru- 
ments at  various  outside  points,  including  the  central  office  of  the  tele- 
phone exchange,  through  which  connnection  may  be  had  with  any  part 
of  the  city ;  one  100-drop  annunciator  to  which  are  connected  300  win- 
dows and  85  doors  throughout  the  Museum  building  j  one  81-drop 
annunciator  connected  with  the  doors  of  the  exhibition  cases ;  one  largo 
watch  clock  for  recording  on  paper  dials  the  alarm  signals  which  the 
watchc&an  turns  in  from  the  twelve  o'clock  stations  throughout  the  build- 
ing as  he  makes  his  patrol ;  and  one  District  telegraph  alarm  box.  In 
the  Smithsonian  building  there  are  nine  clock  stations,  controlled  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  in  the  Museum  building,  and  also  a  special  tele- 
phone connection  with  the  city. 

CXLII. 

Duties  of  Telephone  Cleric. — The  Telephone  Clerk  is  on  duty  from  8 
o'clock  a.  m.  to  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  is  to  answer  all  calls  promptly,  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  the  Telephone  Room  to  be  left  unattended. 
A  record  is  to  be  kept  of  all  calls,  giving  the  names  of  both  the  persons 
calling  and  called,  and  also  of  the  exact  time  the  call  was  made. 

CXLIII. 

Duties  of  Watchman  in  Telephone  Room. — The  watchman  on  duty  in 
the  telephone  room  is  required  to  answer  all  telephone  calls,  and  to 
notify  the  watchmen  in  the  building  of  signals  on  the  burglar  annunci- 
ator.   He  is  also  required  to  turn  in  a  signal  to  the  night-watch  at  the 
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District  Telegraph  Ofl&ee  every  liour  from  6  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  In  case  of 
neglect  to  do  this  a  messenger  is  immediately  sent  to  the  Museum  to 
ascertain  the  cause^  and  the  fact  is  reported  to  the  Superintendent  the 
next  morning. 

CXLIV. 

Duties  of  Watchman  on  Patrol, — ^The  watchman  making  the  rounds  of 
the  building,  which  duty  occupies  exactly  an  hour,  is  required  to  turn 
in  an  alarm  at  each  of  the  twelve  stations.  The  time  and  place  are 
registered  on  paper-dials  which  are  kept  on  file  in  the  Sui>erintendent's 
office  and  renewed  daily. 

OXLV. 

Signals. — Signals  may  be  made  from  the  Electric  Eoom  upon  signal 
bells  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  These  signals  may  be  answered 
by  persons  upon  the  push-buttons,  of  which  there  are  seventy-eight  in 
the  building,  and  the  location  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  white  star. 
The  code  of  signals  being  for  the  private  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
Museum,  should  be  kept  secret.  The  code  for  whistle  signals  is  the 
same  as  that  for  bell  signals. 

CXLVL 

Freparatori?  Records. — Each  Preparator  must  keep  a  record  book  in 
which  to  enter  the  name  and  catalogue  number  of  each  article  passing 
through  his  hands,  with  statement  of  character  of  work  done  upon  it 
and  length  of  time  devoted  to  it,  name  of  person  from  whom  received 
and  to  whom  delivered,  with  dates. 

CXLVIL 

.  Instructions  to  Preparators. — Each  object  sent  to  a  Preparator  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  giving  its  catalogue  number  and 
name,  and  with  definite  instructions  as  to  character  of  work  to  be  done^ 
and  to  whom  to  be  delivered. 

CXLVin. 

Importance  of  Memoranda, — Preparators  should  insist  upon  having 
such  memoranda,  and  will  be  held  accountable  for  failure  to  obtain 
them. 

CXLIX. 

Duties  of  Photographer. — The  Photographer  is  subject  to  the  rules 
governing  the  action  of  Preparators.  He  shall  take  such  photographs 
as  he  may  receive  written  instructions  for,  and  shall  keep  a  perfect 
record  of  the  negatives,  property  of  the  Museum,  under  his  charge. 
Also  one  copy  of  each  protograph  he  makes,  arranged  in  suitable  books 
in  chronological  order.  He  shall  report  monthly  all  work  done  for  the 
Museum.  He  shall  make  requisition  for  such  supplies  as  are  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  Museum  work. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  LEAVES  OF  ABSENOE,  ETC. 

CL. 

Applications. — All  applications  for  positions  must  be  made  in  writing. 
Applications,  with  the  accompanying  letters  of  recommendation,  are  to 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

CLI. 

Appointments. — A  letter  of  appointment,  stating  salary,  terms  of  ten- 
ure, duties,  &c.,  signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  will  be  given 
each  appointee.  Appointments  to  grades  lower  than  grade  YI  are 
made  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  subject  to  recall  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

cm. 

Promotions. — ^Except  in  cases  where  the  duties  of  an  employ^  are 
changed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  responsibility  of  bis 
position,  promotions  can  only  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year.  With  each  promotion  a  new  letter  of  appointment  will  be  issued 
by  the  Director. 

.  CLHI. 

Discharges  and  Sttspensions. — Any  appointment  may  be  cancele<l  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Director.  No  discharge  is  valid  until  the  person 
discharged  has  been  notified  by  a  formal  letter  of  discharge  signed  by 
the  Director.  Suspension  of  pay  may  be  made  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Director. 

CLIV. 

Leaves  of  Absence. — Unusual  leaves  of  absence  and  vacation  of  officers 
of  the  scientific  staff  be  arranged  by  the  Director.  The  ordinary  vaca- 
tions of  preparators,  mechanics,  and  administrative  employes  will  be 
arranged  by  the  Assistant  Director,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector; those  of  laborers  and  cleaners  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Buildings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

CLV. 

Temporary  Employment — Laborers,  mechanics,  and  copyists  may  be 
employed  by  the  day  at  the  discretion  of  the  Assistant  Director,  in  car- 
rying out  plana  approved  by  the  Director. 

CLVI. 

Record  of  Appointments^  &c. — A  copy  of  each  letter  of  appointment, 
promotion,  or  discharge  shall  be  filed  at  once  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
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Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  On  or  before  the  20th  of  each 
month  a  statement  of  the  names  and  rates  of  compensation  of  each  per- 
son temporarily  employed  daring  the  month  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Daily  memoranda  of  action 
shall  be  submitted. 
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The  new  Moseom  building  is  now  finished,  and  the  installation  of  the 
collections  within  its  walls  is  \mng  carried  on  as  fast  as  exhibition  cases 
c£ui  be'built.  The  large  additional  space  now  available  for  the  display 
of  specimens  renders  it  practicable  for  the  officers  of  the  Museum  to 
carry  oat  the  long  cherished  plan  of  making  it  an  educational  exhibition 
of  the  most  nseful  kind. 

Few  persons  realiae  what  a  wealth  of  material  is  stored  away  in  the 
vaults  and  attics  of  the  Smithsonian  building  and  the  "  Armory,''  which 
has  been  used  as  a  deposit  since  1876,  in  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
thirty  or  more  foreign  governments,  given  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  there  is  a  still  greater  bulk  of  val- 
uable material  obtained  then  and  since  from  private  and  State  exhibi- 
tions made  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Still  more  important  are  the  collections  made  for  that  occasion  by  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  latter  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  which,  for  lack 
of  room,  have  never  been  publicly  exhibited. 

In  the  new  building  will  be  concentrated  all  the  industrial  collections, 
and  all  the  ethnological  specimens,  except  the  reserve  series  of  pre-his- 
toric  stone  implements.  In  the  old  building  will  be  kept  those  coUec- . 
tions  which  are  most  important  as  material  for  purely  scientific  inves- 
tigation, such  as  the  main  collection  of  birds,  the  fishes,  and  reptiles  in 
alcohol,  the  marine  invertebrates,  &c.  The  new  building  will,  however, 
contain  the  collections  in  economic  natural  history. 

The  collections  in  the  new  building  are  intended  to  form  an  AnthropO' 
logical  Museum^  organized  upon  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  "anthropology,"  and  illustrating  the  characteristics 
of  civilized  as  well  as  savage  races  of  mankind  and  their  attainments 
in  civilization  and  culture.  The  central  idea  will  be  man^  and  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  he  adapts  the  products  of  the  earth  to  his  needs.  All 
useful  and  noxious  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  will  be  shown,  indus- 
tries by  means  of  which  they  are  utilized — by  both  method  and  finished 
product — and  finally,  the  various  objects  which  men  use  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.    A  place  is  provided  for  every  object  which  has  a  name. 

A  thorough  system  of  descriptive  labels  and  guide-book  manuals  is 
provided  for.  No  specimen  will  be  exhibited  which  is  not  so  thoroughly 
explained  by  its  label  that  its  significance  may  be  understood  by  any  in- 
telligent visitor. 

With  this  scope  and  this  method  of  exhibition,  the  Museum  will  be  of 
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greater  educational  value  than  any  similar  museum  heretofore  organ- 
ized, since  a  single  sexies  of  selected  objects  will  replace  the  numeroos 
partial  series  such  as  are  seen  in  every  industrial  fair.  The  arrangement 
of  these  in  a  philosophical  manner  will  add  greatly  to  their  significance. 

In  displaying  and  labeling  the  objects  in  the  Museum  its  officers  are 
striving  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all  the  best  museums  of  Europe, 
which  have  been  visited  and  carefully  studied  with  this  end  in  view. 

In  certain  departments  the  National  Museum  is  already  richer  than 
any  other,  notably  in  the  ethnology  of  the  native  races  of  America,  the 
zoology  of  the  United  States,  the  department  of  animal  products,  the 
department  of  fisheries,  that  of  building  stones,  and  that  of  iNorth 
Amencan  ores. 

In  other  sections,  by  the  c6operation  of  prominent  experts  and  busi- 
ness houses,  collections  are  being  made  with  much  thoroughness.  For 
instance,  the  materia  medica  collection  is  in  charge  of  Schiefifelin  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  who  are  sparing  no  pains  or  expense  in  making  it  com- 
plete ;  F.  ArV.  Devoe  &  Co.  are  doing  the  same  thing  for  paints  and  pig- 
ments; H.  K.  and  F.  B.  Thurber  for  food  products;  Powers  &  Weight- 
man,  of  Philadelphia,  for  chemical  products  used  in  the  arts,  &c.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  in  connection  with  his  census  investigations  on  the 
cotton  industries,  has  gathered  for  the  Museum  a  complete  series  of  the 
cotton  fabrics  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Department  of  State 
has  deposited  the  large  collection  of  cotton  fabrics  of  foreign  countries, 
gathered  by  its  agents  for  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition. 

It  is  the  i)olicy  of  the  Museum  to  enlist  the  aid  of  some  prominent  ex- 
pert, or  some  leading  business  house,  in  making  up  the  display  for  each 
special  industry.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  find  that  all  who  have 
as  yet  been  invited  to  help  have  willingly  and  enthusiastically  complied. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  possessors  of  valuable  private  collections  may 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  deposit  them  in  the  National  Museum,  and  to 
bring  alK)ut  this  result  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  have  an  additional 
incentive  to  make  the  display  of  articles  in  their  custody  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

In  arranging  for  the  reception  of  collections,  the  Museum  agrees  to 
fiimish  exhibition  ca^es,  and  also  bottles  and  such  other  accessories  for 
mounting  as  are  necessary  for  the  most  eflfective  display. 

Each  individual  object  will  have  a  conspicuously  printed  label,  upon 
which  will  be  placed  the  name  of  the  donor,  which  will  also  be  pub- 
lished in  all  catalogues  and  other  publications  of  the  Museum  in  which 
they  are  referred  to. 

The  Museum  will  pay  transi>ortation  charges  on  collections  sent. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  supply  all  available  information  regard- 
ing specimens  which  they  may  send. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution^  and  Director  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
Januaby  1, 1882. 
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My  Deab  Sib:  Prof.  S.  F.  Peckham,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been 
requested  by  myself  to  collect  and  arrange  for  exhibition  a  suite  of 
8x>e<;iniens  of  petroleum  which  will  illustrate  the  occurrence  of  that  im- 
portant substance  in  the  United  States.  Will  you  render  him  such 
assistance  as  you  may  be  able,  and  oblige, 
Yery  truly  yours, 

S.  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution^ 
and  Director  United  States  National  Musenm, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  1, 1882. 


My  Deab  Sib:  WiU  you  please  send  me  a  sample  of  petroleum  by 
express  from [ , 


Please  send  at  least  a  quart.    Will  you  also  fill  out  and  sign  the  cer- 
tificate  hereto  attached  as  fully  as  you  may  be  able. 

Yery  respectfully, 
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The  accompanying  specimen  of  petroleam,  fiimished  the  NationaJ 
Maseum  at  Washington,  occurs  as  follows: 

State, 

County, 

Township^ 

Farm, 

Lease, 

Number  or  name  of  well, 

Depth  of  well. 

When  drilled  (completed), 

Oil  in  sand, 

Oil  in  crevice, 

First,  second,  or  third  sandt 

Thickness  of  sand, ' 

Pebble  or  fine  sand. 

Yield  of  well  on  first  day  of  flow,  bbls.. 

Yield  of  well  on  first  day  of  pumping,  bbls., 

Was  the  well  torpedoed! 

Sp.  gr.  of  oil, 

Geological  formation  yVom  which  the  ail  camej 

Address  of  donor.  * 
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Prof.  0.  V.  Eiley  has  deposited  in  this  Museum  his  extensive  private 
collection  of  insects.  The  collection  comprises  some  30,000  species  and 
upward  of  150,000  specimens  of  all  orders,  and  is  contained  in  some  300 
double  folding-boxes  in  large  book  form  and  in  two  cabinets  of  80  glass- 
covered  drawers.  The  specimens  are  all  in  admirable  condition,  and 
the  determined  species  duly  labeled  and  classified.  The  collection  is 
chiefly  valuable,  however,  for  the  large  amount  of  material  illustrating 
the  life-histories,  habits,  and  economy  of  sx)ecie8, 3,000  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  one  or  all  of  the  preparatory  states,  either  in  liquid  in  sep- 
arate boxes,  or  blown  and  mounted  dry  with  the  imagines.  Fifteen  blank 
books  are  filled  with  notes  and  descriptions  of  these  species,  most  of 
them  yet  unpublished.  Though  several  special  collections  surpass  it  in 
a  single  order,  few,  if  any,  general  collections  of  North  American  insects 
equal  it,  and  perhaps  none  from  the  biological  x>oint  of  view. 

The  Museum  is  now  prepared  to  properly  care  for  such  collections, 
under  direction  of  Professor  Eiley,  who  has  been  appointed  honorary 
curator  of  insects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time,  with  so  good  a  beginning, 
a  truly  national  exposition  of  the  insect  fauna  of  the  country  will  be 
brought  together.  The  Museum  building  is  entirely  fire-proof,  and  there 
is  every  facility  for  the  safe  preservation  of  specimens  or  collections  that 
may  be  donated.  I  would  especially  request  that  correspondents  send 
the  adolescent  states  in  connection  with  mature  forms  whenever  possi- 
ble, together  with  all  material  exemplifying  the  transformations,  archi- 
tecture, and  economy  of  species.  I  would  also  invite  those  engaged  in 
descriptive  entomology  to  deposit  in  the  Museum  types  or  duplicates  of 
their  described  species,  it  being  my  intention  not  only  to  build  up  a 
systematic  national  collection  that  students  may  profitably  consult,  and 
which  will  be  kept  in  secure  cabinets  to  be  used  only  by  such  students, 
but  to  have-  in  connection  therewith  a  more  popular  exhibit  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  the  public. 

SPENCEE  F.  BAIED, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institutumj 
a/nd  Director  United  States  Ifational  Museum. 

January  1, 1882* 
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CliASSIVICAVlON  AN]>  ARBANOBIVIENT  OF  TKB  KAVBRIA  HIBBICA 

COIiliECTION. 

By  JTAMES  HI.  FliOTT,  Surgreon,  IT.  S.  Navy. 


PRIBIABT  DIVISIONS. 

I.  Inorganic  Materia  Medica. 

il.  Vegetable  prodacts. 
2.  Prodacts  of  fermentation  and  dis- 
tiUation. 
3*  Animal  prodacts. 


Medicines  of  the  Inorganic  Division  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
fandamental  elementary  constitaents,  following  the  order  of  the  ele- 
ments, given  in  Eoscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Treatise  on  Chemistry. 

With  each  elementary  substance,  to  be  arranged — 

1.  The  chemical  componnds  of  that  element  used  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy. 

2.  The  preparations  of  which  that  element,  or  any  of  its  compounds, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  ingredient. 

These  preparations  to  include — 

a.  The  official  preparations  of  the  United  States  PharmacopoBia. 

5.  The  official  preparations  of  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  which  are  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

c.  Unofficial  preparations  which  are  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance or  interest  to  be  worthy  a  place  in  the  collection. 

Poisonous  salts,  liable  to  be  mistaken,  on  account  of  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance, for  those  less  active,  should  be  shown  with  the  latter  also. 

n. 

1.  Vegetable  products  to  be  classified  according  to  the  botanical 
affinities  of  the  plant  from  which  derived,  following  the  sequence  given 
in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Gtonera  Plantarum,  beginning  with  the  low* 
est  order. 

Under  each  natural  order  to  be  arranged— 
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A.  The  official  drags  derived  from  each  plant  of  that  order. 

B.  Drags  not  official  in  any  Phannacopoeia^  bat  which  are  or  have 
been  used  in  medicine. 

With  each  crade  drag  to  be  displayed — 

a.  A  colored  plate  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derired,  with  figures 
illustrating  its  botanical  characters. 

b.  A  specimen  of  the  flowering  plant,  pressed  and  dried,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  an  herbarium. 

c.  The  drag  in  all  its  varieties,  commercial  and  botanical.  These 
specimens  primarily  should  be  flair  commercial  samples,  such  as  will 
honestly  represent  the  article  as  found  in  the  market  They  ms^  be 
supplemented  by  carefully  selected,  or  rare  samples,  or  by  those  adul- 
terated or  possessing  interesting  peculiarities  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
mercial  and  botanical  sources  of  each  should  be  authenticated.  The 
practical  value  of  the  collection  will  largely  depend  upon  the  complete 
ness  and  accuracy  of  this  portion  of  the  exhibit. 

d.  Sections  of  roots,  stems,  barks,  etc.,  to  show  stracture,  fructure,  oi 
other  physical  characters  that  may  assist  in  their  identification,  with 
drawings  of  the  same,  magnified,  if  necessary. 

€.  Preparations,  official  and  other,  of  which  the  drag  or  any  product 
of  the  drag  constitutes  the  fundamental  ingredient 

2.  Products  of  fermentation  and  distillation  will  include  the  products 
of  the  acetous  and  vinous  fermentations,  and  the  derivatives,  chloro- 
form, ether,  etc.,  as  well  as  distillates,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  pyroligneous 
acid,  etc. 

3.  Medicines  of  animal  origin  to  follow  the  usual  classification  of  the 
animals  from  which  the  crade  drag  is  obtained. 

Each  group  of  specimens,  arranged  under  one  head,  to  have  a  de- 
scriptive card,  giving  in  brief  terms  the  most  important  facts  relating 
to  general  character,  source,  commercial  varieties,  etc. 

Each  specimen  to  have  its  label,  giving  scientific  and  veraacular 
names,  and  such  special  information  as  can  be  condensed  within  the 
prescribed  limits* 
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A  CliASSIFIOATION  OF  THB  FORIHS  IN  WHICH  1>B1J08  AlfB  HEl^I- 
CINBS  APPEAR,  AND  ABB  Al>JIIINIilTElKEBu 

By  JTAMES  M.  FlilSTT,  iSargieoii,  IT.  JS.  IVary. 

The  following  classificatioA  kas  been  prepared  as  the  basis  of  a  special 
exhibit  in  the  Materia  Medica  section  of  the  National  Masenm^  illastra- 
tive  of  the  forms  in  which  medicinal  sabstances  appear  in  commerce,  or 
are  prepared  for  adminstsration  by  the  pharmacist. 

The  exhibit  is  intended  to  illustrate  this  elassific»tion  by  actual  speci- 
mens, which  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective classes.  The  list  of  examples  is  provisional  only,  a&d  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  a  larger  experience  may  suggest. 

The  effort  has  been  made  so  to  condense  each  definition  that  it  may 
be  conspicuously  printed  on  the  label  of  the  jar  or  bottle  containing  the 
specimen^  together  with  the  name  of  the  latter^ 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDICINAL  FO(BMS. 
L — Cbude  vegetable  drugs. 


Radioes. 

(Boots.) 


Rhizomata. 

(Rhizomes.) 


Tubera. 
(Tabers). 

Bulbi 
(Balbs.) 


CormL 
(Corms.) 


Ligna. 
(Woods.) 


The  descending  axes  of  plants,  never  de- 
veloping leaves,  and  naving  for  their 
function  the  absorption  of  nutriment 
from  thesoiL 

Babterranean  stems,  conaistiBg  of  a  suc- 
cession of  joints,  developing  leaves  in 
the  form  of  scales,  ai^d  prodacing  axil- 
lary buds. 

Thickened,  fleshy  Hndereronnd  stems, 
or  branches,  bearmg  mlimentary  leaf 
bads. 

Ver^  short  subterranean  stems  covered 
with  leaves  or  the  bases  of  leaves  in 
ooncentric  layers,  and  producing  roots 
from  below. 

Very  short  subterranean  stems  bearing 
buds  on  the  upper  surface  and  produ- 
cing roots  &om  below.  Distinguished 
from  bulbs  by  the  absence  of  foliate 
structure. 

The  solid  portions  of  the  stems  of  exbge- 
nous  plants,  as  distinguished  from 
barks  and  piths. 


Examples. 


Senega. 
Ipecac. 


Galan^aL 
Spigelia. 
Solomon's  Seal. 


Jalap. 


Garlic. 
Onion. 


Colchioum. 


Guiacum. 
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Clasaifieatian  of  medicinal  fortM — Contmued. 
I. — Crude  vegetable  dbuob— Contmned. 


CortlooB. 
(Barks.) 

MeduUe. 
(Pitha.) 

HerbaB. 

(Herbs.) 


Stipltes. 
(Stems.) 

Summltates  vel 
Cacmnlna. 

(Tops.) 

Oemmsa  vel  Taxi- 
ones. 
(Buds.) 

Folia. 
(Leaves.) 


Flores. 

(Flowers.) 


PetalcL 
(Petals.) 

Stigmata. 
(Stigmas.) 

Fructus. 
(limits.) 


CapsulaB. 
(Capsules.) 

Semina. 

(Seeds.) 


Triohomea 

(Hairs.) 

Glandulee. 

(Glauds.) 

Pulpas. 
(ftaps.) 


Suoci. 
(Juices.) 


The  ooYering  of  the  stems  and  roots  of 
exogenous  plants,  outside  of  the  wood. 

The  cellular  central  portion  of  exogenons 
stems. 

Plants  which  die,  to  the  nound  at  least, 
after  ripening  the  seed  or  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  In  commerce  com- 
prises those  druffs  which  consist  of  the 
whole  herb,  or  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
flowering  tops  of  herbs. 

The  stalks  and  branches  of  herbs  deprived 
of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

The  small  terminal  branches  of  plants. 


Branches  or  leaves  in  their  earliest  or  un- 
developed state. 

The  green  deciduous  organs  of  plants 
formed  by  expansion  of  the  bark  at  the 
nodes  of.  the  stem. 

The  organs  of  reproduction  of  phenoga- 
mous  plants. 

The  leaves  of  the  corolla ;  flower-leaves. 


The  tops  of  the  pistils  of  flowers,  being 
that  part  which  receives  the  pollen. 

The  matured  ovaries  of  plants,  with  their 
contents. 


Seed  vessels  which  burst  open  at  matu- 
rity, allowing  the  seeds  to  fall  out. 

Those  parts  of  the  fruit  which  contain 
the  embryos  (or  undeveloped  plantlets), 
and  by  means  of  which  tne  higher 
plants  are  chiefly  propagated. 

Hair-like  appendages  to  the  surfaces  of 
plants. 

Small  cellular  organs  which  secrete  oily, 
aromatic,  and  other  x>roducts. 

The  soft  and  pareuch3rmatous  parts  of 
vegetables,  reduced  to  a  paste  by  the 
operation  of  pulping. 

« 

•The  fluid  obtained  by  bruising  or  pieaa- 
ing  plants,  or  parts  of  plants. 

Rob,  or  Roob,  is  a  juice  evaporated  to  the 
consistenoy  of  honey. 


Examples, 

Oak. 
Cinnamon. 

Saasafras  pith. 


Absinthe. 

Dulcamara. 
Savin. 


Balm  of  Gilead  Buds. 
Poplar  Buds. 


Buchu. 
Jaborandi. 


Santonica. 

Orange. 

Arnica. 

Rose. 


Crocus. 


Anise. 
Juniper. 


Hips. 
Colocynth. 

Poppy. 


White  Mustard. 

Castor. 

Nux  vomica. 


Mucuna. 
Lupulin. 
Tamarind  Pulp. 

Coninm  Juice. 
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Cla89^fic€Uion  of  medicinal /oniM^-Oontinued. 
I.— Crude  ysoktablb  drugs— Continaed. 


Ghuninata. 
(Quins.) 


Balflama. 

(Balnams.) 


(Resins.) 


(Gum  resins.) 


Feoulas. 
(Starches.) 


Saoohara. 

(Sugars.) 


Solid,  uncrjstallizable  vegetable  exuda- 
tions, insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  wholly 
or  partially  soluble  in  water,  forming 
mucilage. 

Natural  vegetable  products  which  con- 
tain resin,  volatile  oil,  and  benzoic  or 
cinnamic  acid. 

Solid,  brittle,  inflammable,  translucent 
vegetable  products,  insoluble  in  wat^r, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  es- 
sential oils. 

Comi>ounds  of  gum,  resin^  and  other 
vegetable  products,  exuding  from  in- 
cisions made  in  certain  plants. 

Abundant  vegetable  principles,  having 
the  composition  CsHioO^;  oi  definite 
form,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Neutral  substances,  mostly  of  vegetable 
oriffin,  having  a  sweet  taste,  soluble  in 
water  and  dilute  alcohol;  insoluble  in 
ether. 


Examples. 
Acacia. 


Balsam  Copaiba. 


Rosin,  common  yel- 
low. 


Ammoniac 


Wheat  Starch. 


Cane  Sugar. 


II.— Chemical  products. 


Metals. 

Metalllo  oxides. 
Metallic  salts. 

Mineral  adds. 

Vegetable  alka- 
lies. 

Vegetable  aoids. 

Salts  of  vegetable 
acids. 

Salts  of  vegetable 


Neutral  organic 
substances. 


Elementary  bodies  havinc  a  metallic  lus- 
ter, good  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  capable  of  combination 
with  oxygen  to  form  bases. 

Products  of  the  chemical  union  of  metals 
with  oxygen. 

Compounds  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid  are 
replaced  by  a  metaL 

Acids  of  inorganic  origin. 

Substances  derived  by  chemical  processes 
from  vegetable  products,  capable  of 
union  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Acids  of  vegetable  origin. 

Products  of  the  combination  of  vegetable 
acids  with  bases,  either  organic  or  inor- 
ganic. 

Products  of  the  combination  of  vegetable 
bases  with  acids,  either  mineral  or  vege- 
table. 

Substances  obtained  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses from  vei^etable  or  .animal  pro- 
ducts, not  forming  salts  with  acids  or 
bases. 


Iron  Filings. 


Red  Oxide  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 
Cinchonia. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and 
Quinine. 

Sulphate  of  Strych- 
nia. 

Digitalin. 
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Classification  of  medicinal  fornU — OontiniiecL 
ni.— Pharbiaceutical  pbepabations. 
A.—Solids, 


Examples. 

Species. 

(Species.) 

Mixtures  of  several  plants  or  parts  of 
plants,  dried  and  cut  into  small  frag- 

infdsions,  etc. 

Species  Pectorales 
(Ph.G.) 

PnlTeres. 
(Powders.) 

Substances  reduced  into  small  particles 
by  trituration,  precipitation,  granula- 
tion, or  sublimation. 

Powder  of  Ipecac 

PUnlas. 

(Pills.) 

Small  globular  masses  of  a  size  that  may 
be  swallowed  without  mastication. 

• 
• 

Not  coated. 
Sugar  coated. 
Ge&tine  coated. 
Silver-leaf  coated. 
Gold-leaf  coated. 
Compressed. 
Printed. 
Granules. 
Boluses,  etc 
Capsules: 

(Gelatine. 

Pearls. 

Folding,  etc 

Extracta. 
(Extracts.) 

Solid   preparations   resulting  from  the 
evaporation  of  solutions  of  vegetable 
principles. 

Extract  of  Gtentian. 

Reainse. 

(Resins.)  . 

Medicines  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
substances  m>m  which  they  are  ob- 
tained by  alcohol,  and  precipitating 

Resin  of  Jalap. 

Confectionee. 

(Confections.) 

Soft  solid  medicines,  in  which  the  medi- 
cinal substances  are  incorporated  with 
sugar  or  honev.     The  term  includes 
Electuaries  and  Conserves. 

XneotoarisB. 
(Electuaries.) 

Medicinal  substances,  generally  in  the 
form  of  dry  powders,  combined  with 
sirup  or  honey. 

Confection  of  Senna. 
(U.aPh.) 

Conaervse. 

(Conserves.) 

Consist  of  recent  vegetable  substances 
mass. 

Confection  of  Rose. 
(Br.  Ph.) 

Chooolatas. 
(Chocolates.) 

Medicines  of  which  the  vehicle  is  a  mix- 
ture of  chocolate  and  sugar. 

Chocolat     Fermgi- 
nenx.    (Codex,  i 

PastdB. 
(Pastes.) 

Compounds  of  medicinal  substances  with 
sugar  and  ^m.    Their  soft  solid  con- 
sistence distinguishes  them  from  troches. 

Marshmallow  paste. 

Saocharureta. 

(Sacchamres.) 

Medicines  in  the  form  of  powder,  com- 
posed of  sugar  mixed  with  medioinal 
substances. 

Saccharure  de   Li- 
chen.   (Codex.) 

(Oleosaccharures. ) 

Medicines  oompoeed  of  essential  oil  and 
sugar. 

Oleosacoharnre 
d'anis.    (Codex.) 
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m.— Phabmaoeutical  FRBPARATiONa— Continued. 
A.— iSaUdv— Continued. 


TroohisoL  . 
(Lozenges :    Tro- 
ches; TabletteSy 
Codex«) 

RotnlsB. 
(Suffardrops;  Pas- 
tmes,  Codex.) 

Oelatlnas. 
(JelUes.) 


(Soaps.) 

Unfuenta. 
(Ointments.) 

Cerata. 

(Cerates.) 


Bmplastra. 
(Plasters.) 


Spcuradrapa. 

(Sparadraps.) 


Chartas. 
(Med.  papers.) 

Suppoaltoria. 

(Suppositories.) 

Cataplaamata. 
(Cataplasms;  Poul- 
tices.) 


Cigarettaa. 


PastilU. 

(Pastilles.) 


Compounds  of  sugar  with  medicinal  sul>- 
stances,  made  into  paste  with  mucilage, 
cut  into  various  shapes  and  dried. 


Compounds  of  medicinal  substances  with 
sugar,  differing  fVom  troches  in  being 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Soft  solid  compounds  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, with  celatinous  or  gummy  mat- 
ters, having  the  well-known  trembling 
consistence  of  jelly. 


Products    obtained    by 
bodies,  with  alkalies  c 


fatty 
olved  in  water. 


Topical  applications  of  such  consistence 
that  they  may  be  easily  rubbed  on  the 
skin,  becoming  gradtially  liquefied. 

Unctuous  preparations  of  such  consistence 
that  they  may  be  spread  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  do  not  melt  when 
applied  to  the  skin. 

Solid  preparations  which  are  spread  by 
heat,  and  which  are  adhesive  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

Plasters  spread  upon  leather,  linen,  mus- 
lin, or  fidlk. 


Paper  impregnated  with  medicinal  sub- 
stances or  upon  which  preparations  re- 
sembling plasters  have  been  spread. 

Solid  medicinal  preparations  intended  to 
be  introduced  into  the  rectum  or  vagina. 

Topical  applications  of  the  consistence  of 
soft)  paste,  composed  of  powders  mixed 
with  water,  various  solutions  or  fixed 
oils. 

Dried  medicinal  plants  cut  fine  and  rolled 
in  papers  for  smoking. 

Compounds  of  aromatic  substances  used 
in  fumigation. 


Examples. 

Troches   of   Potas- 
sium CHilorate. 


Peppermint  Drops. 


Qel^   de  Carraga- 
heen.    (CodexO 


White  Castile  Soap. 


Ointment  of  Rose- 
water. 


Goulard's  Cerate. 


Lead  Plaster. 


Adhesive  Plaster  on 

cloth. 
Adhesive  Plaster  on 

leather. 
Isinglass  Plaster. 
Court  Plaster. 

Cantharides  Paper. 


Su 


iippositori 
Tannin. 


es  of 


Cigarettes  of  Stra- 
monium. (Codex.) 


Fumigating 
tilles. 


Pas- 
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CUissification  of  medicinal  form$ — ContinaecL 

in.~PHARMACBUTiCAL  PREPABATIOX&— Continued. 
B.—Uqmids. 


Decoota. 

(DoooctionB.) 

Infhim. 
(InfnsionB.) 

PtlBansD. 
(TiBonee.) 

Llqnores. 

(Solntiona.) 

AqnaD  medicatas. 
(Medicated    wa- 
ters.) 

Mucilaginefl. 
(Mucilages.) 

AfifltunD. 
(Mixtures.) 


Btnnlitones. 

(Emulsions.) 


LinctoA. 

(Linctuies.) 

SyiupL 

(Syrups.) 


MelUta. 
(Honeys.) 

Oxsrmellita. 

(Oxymels.) 

Aoeta. 
(Vinegars.) 


TinctnrsB. 

(Tinctures.) 


AlcoolatorsB. 

(Alcoolatores.) 
(Codex.) 

Tincturae    aethe 
reae. 

TEthereal  tinct- 
ures.) 


Solutions  of  vegetable  principles  obtained 
by  boiling  in  water. 

Solutions  of  vecetable  principles,  made 
with  hot  or  cold  water  wUkout  boiUmg, 

Very  dilute  infusions  intended  for  use  as 
habitual  drinks  by  the  sick. 

Aqueous  solutions  in  which  the  substance 
acted  upon  is  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  volatile  oils  or  gases. 


Aqueous  solutions  of  gum  or  allied  sub- 
stances. 

Preparations  containing  medicinal  sub- 
stances tii«iMpeii«u>ii  in  wateiy  fluids.  In 
a  more  general  sense,  liquid  prepara* 
tions  composed  of  several  ingredients, 
and  not  otherwise  classified. 

Mixtures  in  which  the  suspended  sub- 
stance is  of  an  oleaginous  or  resinous 
nature,  suspension  being  aided  by  gum 
or  yolk  of  egg. 

Medicines  of  sirupy  consistence,  formerly 
sucked  from  end  of  a  liquorice  stick. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  sugar  in  watery 
fluids,  either  with  or  without  medicinal 
impregnation. 

Preparations  in  which  honey  is  used  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  medicinal  substance. 

Medicated  honeys  containing  acetic  acid. 


Includes  distilled  vinegar  and  infusions 
and  solutions  of  medicinal  substances 
in  vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

Solutions  of  medicinal  substances  in  alco- 
hol, prepared  by  maceration,  digestion, 
or  percolation.  Elixirs  are  compound 
tinctures,  generally  highly  flavored  and 
sweetened. 

Tinctures  prepared  with  fresh  plants. 


Liquid  preparations  in  which  the  men- 
struum is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether. 


Examples. 

Decoction  of   Sen- 
ega. 

Infusion    of    Wild 
Cherry. 

Tisane  de  CSentiane. 
(Codex.) 

Solution  of  the  Arse- 
nite  of  Potassium. 

Cinnamon  Water. 


Mucilage  of  Sassa- 
fras Pith. 

Compound  Mixture 


;ompoun< 
of  Iron. 


Ammoniac  Mixture. 


Looch  Blanc    (Co- 
dex.) 

Syrup  of  Rhubarb. 


Honey  of  Boee. 
Oxymel  of  SquilL 
Vinegar  of  Lobelia. 

Tincture  of  Guaiac 


Tincture  of  Freeh 
Orange  Peel. 
(Br.  Ph.) 

Ethereal  Tincture 
of  Lobelia. 
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Classification  of  medicinal  forms — Continued. 

ni.— PHABMACEunCAL  PREPARATIONS— Continned. 
B. — lAquida — Continaed. 


Vina. 
(Wines.) 

CerevifllaB. 

(Beers.) 

Spirltas. 

(Spirits.)  . 


wSStherea. 
(Ethers.) 


OleoreaiiiSB. 
(Oleoresins.) 


Eztraota'  fltilda. 
(Fluid  extracts.) 


Olyoerita. 

(Glycerites.) 

Olea  destiUata. 
(Volatile  oils.) 

Olea  pingoia. 
(Fixed  oils.) 


Olea  infiisa. 
(Medicated  oils.) 

Llnimenta.   . 

(Liniments.) 


Enemata. 
(Enemas.) 

JOflCUll 

(Broths.) 


Preparations  analogous  to  tinctures  in 
wnich  the  menstruum  is  wine. 

Medicinal  preparations  in  which  beer  is 
the  solvent. 

Alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile  princi- 
ples, prepared  by  distillation  or  solu- 
tion. 

Peculiar,  fragrant,  sweetish,  very  vola- 
tile inflammable  substances,  formed  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  alcohol. 

Extracted  from  drugs  by  means  of  ether. 
They  have  the  property  of  retaining 
their  fluidity  and  composition  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  menstruum. 

Permanent  concentrated  solutions  of  vege- 
table drugs.  Prepared  by  percolation 
and  concentration. 

Solutions  of  medicinal  substances  in  gly- 
cerine. 

Volatile  oils  obtained  from  plants  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Non-volatile  oils  obtained  from  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Qen- 
erally  com^unds  of  glycerine,  with  a 
peculiar  acid. 

Infusions  of  medicinal  substances  in  fixed 
oils. 

Liquid  or  semi-liquid  preparations  in- 
tended for  application  to  the  skin  by 
friction. 

Liquid  medicines  intended  for  injection 
into  the  rectum. 

Decoctions  having  for  their  base  the 
flesh  of  animals,  to  which  medicinal 
substances  may  be  added. 


Examples. 
Wine  of  Antimony. 

B  i  ^  r  e    antiscorbu- 
tique.    (Codex.) 

Spirits  of  Lavender. 


Acetic  Ether. 


Oleoresin    of     Cu- 
bebs. 


Fluid    Extract    of 
Gentian. 


Glycerite  of  Tannic 
Acid. 

Oil  of  Cloves. 
Castor  Oil. 


Oleum   Hyosciami 
Infiisum  (Ph.  G.) 

Soap  Liniment. 


Enema  of  Opium. 
Chicken. 
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HIEIHOBAIVDA   FOB  COIiliECTOBIi   OF   ]>BUOS  FOB  THE  MATEBIA 
OUBDICA  SECTION  OF  THE  IVATIOXAI4  niUSBim. 

By  J  AMIES  M*  FlillVT,  Snrgreon  V.  S.  MaTy. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  for  the  Materia  Medica  Section  of  the 
National  Mnseam,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  specimens  of  all  sub- 
stances used  as  medicines  by  the  people  of  all  countries.  That  these 
specimens  may  be  more  than  mere  museum  curiosities,  it  is  important 
that  information  be  furnished  regarding  the  source  and  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  each  drug.  Much  doubt  still  remains  as  to  the  exact  source 
of  many  of  the  standard  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  a  rein- 
vestigation of  any  or  all  of  them  is  to  be  desired. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  those  more  or  less  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject  who  may  have  opportunities  for  making  col- 
lections, and  as  aids  to  memory  for  the  expert : 

I.  Obtain  specimens  of  all  substances  used  as  medicines,  and  all 
drugs  which  are  cultivated,  or  collected  for  export,  in  the  region  visited. 

II.  Gather  as  much  information  as  possible  concerning  each  speci- 
men, under  the  following  heads : 

K  of  vegetable  origin — 

1.  Name,  commercial,  vernacular,  and  scientific. 

2.  Botanical  and  common  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  drug  is 
derived. 

3.  Character  of  the  region  in  which  produced.  (Mountain  or  valley, 
dry  or  wet  ground,  &c.) 

4.  Mode  of  cultivation  or  collection,  and  preparation  for  use  or  the 
market. 

5.  Commercial  importance  (quantity,  value,  &c.). 

6.  Supposed  medical  properties  and  uses. 

7.  History  of  the  individual  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  pressed  specimens  of  the 
flowering  plant  from  which  each  drug  is  derived  for  botanical  identifi- 
cation. If  a  large  plant,  a  single  branch,  bearing  leaves  and  flowers, 
may  be  pressed,  or  even  leaves  and  flowers  separated  from  the  stem. 
Get  seeds  also,  especially  if  the  flowering  plant  cannot  be  had,  so  that 
the  plant  may  be  propagated  in  the  hot  house. 

Plants  are  easily  pressed  by  arranging  them  while  fresh  on  sheets  of 
absorbent  paper,  and  putting  them  between  boards,  under  moderately 
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heavy  weights.    The  papers  should  be  changed  ev^ry  day  until  the 
specimens  are  dry. 

If  of  animal  origin — 

1.  Name  of  drug. 

2.  Name  and  description  of  animal  from  which  obtained. 

3.  How  obtained  and  prepared. 

4.  How  used. 

If  of  mineral  origin — 

1.  Name. 

2.  Source. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  Mode  of.  preparation. 

5.  Medical  uses. 

in.  Bear  always  in  mind  that  the  value  of  every  specimen  in  each  of 
these  divisions  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  accurate 
information  which  accompanies  it,  especially  such  as  relates  to  source 
and  mode  of  production.  Everything  which  will  help  to  illustrate  and 
substantiate  this  information  will  be  worth  diligent  search  and  careful 
preservation. 
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CIBCUIiABINBBFEBElVCE  TO  THE  BITIIiBIlVG-ilTOlVB  COIiIiBCTIOIV. 

The  special  investigatioii  of  the  building-stone  industry  of  the  United 
States  made  by  the  Tenth  Census  is  now  nearly  completed^  as  far  as 
field  work  is  concerned.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  investi- 
gation to  forward  to  the  National  Museum  samples  of  all  stones  quarried 
for  purposes  of  construction.  These  specimens  were  mostly  of  such 
size  that  they  could  be  dressed  into  four-inch  cubes.  Over  3,000  such 
specimens  have  been  received  at  the  National  Museum,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  number  have  already  been  dressed  in  the  following  manner: 
Polished  in  front;  drafted  and  pointed  on  the  left-hand  side;  drafted 
rock  face  upon  the  right-hand  side;  entirely  rough  behind,  and  rubbed 
or  chiselled  upon  the  top  and  bottom.  As  soon  as  dressed,  the  samples 
are  placed  in  suitable  cases,  where  they  may  be  examined  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  building  stones. 

All  the  building  stones  of  the  country  are  thus  brought  together  for 
study  and  comparison.  Stones  which  have  not  been  quarried  until 
recently  may  be  compared  with  stones  of  the  same  kind  which  have 
long  been  in  use,  and  the  qualifications  of  which  are  well  known. 

There  is  also  quite  a  large  collection  of  foreign  stones  with  which 
comparisons  may  be  made.  Nearly  every  foreign  quarry,  the  product  of 
which  is  in  the  markets  of  this  country,  is  represented  by  a  specimen. 
There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  specimens  from  foreign  quarries,  the 
products  of  which  have  been  but  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States. 

This  collection  is  now  perhaps  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  sys- 
tematic of  any  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Thin  sections  for  microscopic  examination  are  being  prepared  from 
all  the  different  specimens.  The  purposes  of  the  investigation  demand 
a  determination  of  the  compositions  and  structures  of  the  various  rocks, 
as  these  in  combination  with  the  location  and  geological  features  deter- 
mine  the  applicability  of  the  stones  to  various  uses,  and  explain  their 
peculiar  properties,  and  the  desired  results  are  most  directly  obtained 
by  the  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections. 

This  method  of  study  in  the  hands  of  the  microscopic  lithologists  has 
been  most  fruitftd  in  developing  valuable  and  interesting  knowledge  of 
a  scientific  character.  By  its  means  the  nature  and  composition  of 
almost  all  of  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  have  been  determined,  and 
exactly  those  same  features  which  are  of  importance  in  scientific  study 
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are  the  ones  which  determine  the  Talue  and  appearance  of  building 
stones,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  scientific  and  the  prac- 
tical. 

The  microscopic  study  of  these  stones  is  supplemented  by  chemical 
analysis,  which  is  often  necessary  to  determine  important  points. 

In  the  older  and  more  developed  States  there  are  perhaps  quarries 
worked  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  rock  suitable  for  building  and  orna- 
mental stones,  and,  since  the  8i)ecial  agents  of  the  Tenth  Census,  who 
were  engaged  on  the  building-stone  investigation,  forwarded  to  the 
National  Museum  specimens  representing  all  working  quarries,  it  is 
probable  that  the  building  stones  of  these  States  are  quite  fully  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  newer  portions  of  the  country,  however,  the  best  building  stones 
are  not  always  worked,  and  since  these  special  agents  were  instructed 
to  incur  no  extra  expense  for  collecting  information  concerning  unde- 
veloped material,  many  of  the  best  stones  in  these  portions  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  represented  by  specimens  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  localities  from  which  samples  of  build- 
ing stone  have  been  received  in  those  States  and  Territories  in  which 
there  are  probably  other  localities  which  might  furnish  excellent  build- 
ing stone. 

It  often  happens  in  a  new  country  that,  when  a  costly  building  is  to 
be  constructed,  stone  is  brought  from  a  great  distance  at  great  expense, 
even  if  in  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  an  abundance  of  stone  equally 
good.  The  home  product  is  not  rejected  because  of  prejudice,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  tried,  and  because  there  are  no  adequate  means 
at  hand  for  examining  the  material  and  comparing  it  with  the  stones 
that  "have  been  tried. 

The  collection  of  sx>ecimens  of  all  regularly  quarried  stones  has  been 
most  complete  and  successful.  Quite  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
stones,  but  little  or  not  at  all  quarried,  have  also  been  obtained  through 
the  special  agents  of  the  Census,  or  through  parties  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  their  respective  neighborhoods;  but 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  very  large  number  of  localities  which  have 
excellent  building  stones,  and  from  which  no  specimens  have  been  sent 
to  the  National  Museum,  and  concerning  which  we  possess  no  informa- 
tion. 

That  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  building  stones  of  any  country  is 
of  great  economic  value  is  unquestionable,  and  in  a  rapidly  growing 
country  like  ours  such  knowledge  is  of  incalculable  value. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  circular  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  building-stone  resources  of  their  own 
districts  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  connection  by  the  Tenth 
Census  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Museum,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
^specimens  and  information  may  be  received  from  most,  if  not  all,  the 
localities  having  valuable  undeveloped  btulding  stones,  in  time,  that  this 
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information,  together  with  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  speci- 
mens may  be  embodied  in  the  Census  Eeport  upon  the  building-stone 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

Any  parties  who  may  be  interested  in  furnishing  such  information, 
and  in  forwarding  specimens  will  be  furnished  with  schedules  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  information  desired,  and  with  franked  labels 
with  which  to  forward  specimens  through  the  mails. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution^ 
and  Director  United  States  NaUona^  Museum. 


Statement  showing  localities  from  which  samples  of  building  stone  have  been 
received^  in  States  and  Territories  from  which  a  more  complete  collection 
of  specimens  of  building  stones  is  desired. 

[No  specimens  have  been  received  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Arizona.  J 


Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Kentucky. 

Arkansas. 


Texas. 

Dakota. 

Montana. 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico. 

Utah. 


Nevada. 

Idaho. 

Washington  Territory. 

Oregon. 

Wyoming. 

CaQifomia. 


Localities  from  which  apedni^ens  of  building  stone  have  heen  received  at  the  National  Museum, 

VIEGINIA 


Ka 

Name  of  stone. 

Town. 

County. 

Quarry. 

V 

Granite 

.  do    

Near  Frederioksbnrg ^  -  r » 

Spottsylrania... 

Henrico 

...do 

E.  J.  Leybum. 

J.  B  Mitohftll  A.  Co 

f 

Tuckaboe  district 

V 

do 

Near  Richmond. . -- 

Richmond  Granite  Company. 
Westham  Granite  Compauy. 
Old  Dominion  GronitA  Co 

4 

....do 

Manchster 

Chestexfleld 

....do 

y 

do     

Granite  

? 

Slate 

Near  New  Canton 

Backinghom 

Angasta 

Buckingham 

Dinwiddie 

do 

Edwards  &,  Roberta 

1 

Limestone  — 
Slate      

Near  Stann  ton 

Red  Bud  Slate  Company. 
J.  R.  Williams  A.  Co 

? 

Near  New  Canton 

fl 

Granite 

do     

Namoxine  district 

D.  W.  Lassiter.  Smith  &  South- 
all  lessees. 

Mayfleld  Quany,  Gill  Sc  Hub- 
bard lessees. 

Fishing  Creek  Quarry,  owned 
by  8.  Patterson  &  Son. 

Old  Dominion  Stereotype  Com- 

Gilbert's. 

*fl 

do 

? 

Gneiss 

Soapstone 

Mica  sehist... 
Diabase 

Soapstone 

Marble 

....do 

Lynohbnrg • 

CampbeU 

Amelia 

1 

Chula  Station 

?[ 

Near  Chain  Bridge 

Eauquier 

....do 

? 

NearCatlett'sStotion 

Fauquier  Quarry,  Charles  An- 
drews proprid»r. 

George  Chambers. 

CoralMarble  Company. 

Craig's. 

East  Bend  Quarry,  T.  W.  Ed- 
wards owner. 

From  Daniel  Fagan. 

Joseph  G.Steele. 

1 

Yallena 

Buckingham 

Auffusta 

....do  ........... 

4 

flrAiimvlllA - 

? 

do 

1^ 

Diabase 

Marble 

Limestone  — 

NearLeesburg 

Loudoun 

Rockbridge 

....do 

1 

Near  Greenwich 

Near  the  line  of  the  Richmond 
and  Allegheny  Railroad. 

N  M  1881—6 
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Localitie8  from  which  specimens  of  building  stones  have  been  received,  /t^— Contmned. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Na 

Name  of  Btone. 

Town. 

County. 

Qnairy. 

ft 

Leopardite.... 
Soapstone  — 

Near  Charlotte 

Meoklenborgh.. 
Swain 

W.  T.  Yatea. 

1 

Nantohaloh 

GEORGIA. 


Gneiia  — 
Granite... 

Limestone 

Pagodite.. 


Atlanta 

Stone  Mountain  Station,  At- 
lanta (Go.)  Railroad. 

12  miles  from  Chattanooga,  on 
W.  &  R.  RaUroad. 

9  miles  from  Washington 


Fnlton . . 
DeKalb 

Catoosa. 

Wilkes. 


Patrick  Lynch. 
Callahan  &,  Welch. 

Chickamanga  Qnarry. 

From  Charles  W.  Shepaid. 


FLORTT>A. 

5 

Sandstone  .... 

Hawthorn - 

Alachua 

C.  A.  Simmons. 

ALABAMA. 

^ 

Limestone.... 

Near  Dickson 

Colbert 

F.  L.  Fossick  &,  Co. 

1 

Alabama  &  Gt.  Southern  R. R. 

DeKalb 

ColUnsTille  Quarry. 

KENTUCKY. 

'j{ 

do 

Bowling  Green 

Warren. 

Belknap,  Dumlaneil  3t  Co. 
City  Quarry. 

?! 

Louisvflle 

Jefferson 

ARKANSAS. 

? 

Sandstone  .... 
Limp-tttone  t  . . . 

Bald  Knob 

White 

Quarry  not  stated  (small). 
From  railroad  cut. 

1 

Marion 

1 

do 

Blansett 

•Benton 

• 

*ThU  is  probably  Scott  County. 
TEXAS. 

Limestone . 

...do 

...do 

....do 


...do 

Sandstone  . 
....do 

Limestone, 
.-..do 

Granite.... 
...do 

Limestone . 

Sandstone  . 
....do 

Limestone . 

Dolomite  .. 

Sandstone . 

Limestone . 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Near  Austin 

do 

8  miles  north  of  Austin 

0  miles  fh>m  Austin  (Duval 
Station). 

Above  Austin 

0  miles  southwest  of  Bnmet .. 

2  miles  east  of  Burnet 

5  miles  southwest  of  Burnet . . 

8  miles  south  of  Bnmet 

15  miles  fh>m  Burnet 

15  miles  from  Burnet 

10  miles  above  Austin 

8  miles  south  of  Burnet 

Riverside 

8  miles  south  of  San  Saba 

2  miles  southwest  of  Burnet . . 

Orange  (station  on  Texas  Pa- 
cific Railroad). 

4  miles  south  of  San  Saba 

8  miles  south  of  San  Saba 

8|  miles  from  San  Saba 

San  Saba 

10  miles  south  of  San  Saba — 

San  Saba 


Travis. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


...do.... 
Burnet... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Travis... 
Burnet... 
Walker.. 
San  Saba. 
Burnet..., 
Eastland.. 


Son  Saba.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 


Judge  Joseph  Lee. 
Banquas  Quarry. 
QuaiTv  not  opened. 

Quarry  not  stated. 

Do. 
Stony  Creek. 
Not  sUted. 
Backbone  Valley. 
Quarry  not  stated. 
Quarry  on  Bull  Creek. 
(Quarry  not  stated. 

Dr.  Gregg's  quany. 

Notstafea.  ^ 

(^uairy  of  J.  G. BeateesymoA'Sim 

B.  Hubbard. 
Dr.  A.  Gregg's  qnany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Localitiea  from  which  aj^mend  of  luilding  atone  have  heen  reoetved^  ^o.--Contiiiaed. 

DAKOTA. 


No. 

Name  of  atone. 

Town. 

Connty. 

Qnairy. 

4 

Qnartsite 

Sionx  Full* 

Minneh&ha  ..... 

Phillips  Quarry. 

MONTANA. 

ft 

Bhododiro&ite 

Walkersville ...... 

Deer  Lodge 

Qnarry  of  Alice  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Company,    Wm.  B. 

COLORADO. 

Sandstone  — 
Granite 

Sandstone  — 

RhyoUte 

Sandstone  .... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Sandstone,  red 

and  white. 
Granite 


Fort  Collins  .. 
FlAtte  Oafion  . 


Near  Ca&on  City 

Castle  Bock 

Fort  Collins 

Trinidad 

Coal  Creek 

Arkansas  River 

Sections  3  and  4,  range  70  west 

Sections  19  and  20,  township  3 
south,  range  70  west. 


Larimer 

Jefferson    and 
Douglas. 

Fremont 

Douglas , 

Larimer , 

Las  Animas  ... 

Fremont 

do 
Jefferson 


Fort  Collins  Quany. 
Qnarry  of  the  government. 

Berlin  Qnarry. 

Girardur's  Quarry. 

Fort  Collins  Sandstone  Quarry 

Trinidad  Quarry. 

Coal  Creek  Qniuiy.  • 

Brandford  Quarry. 

Welch  Quany. 

Pulcher's  Gulch. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Sandstone  .. 
RhyoUte.... 


Pumice-stone 


Near  Santa  F6 

Cienago,  15  miles  southwest  of 

Mesa,  Santa  F6. 
8  miles  south  of  Santa  F6 


Santa  F6. 
...do.... 


.do. 


Santa  F^  Quarry. 
Quarry  not  stated. 

Do. 


All  collected  by  Mi\{or  Stevenson. 
UTAH. 


Marble... 

Sandstone 

Limestone 

....do 

Granite... 


Paysons,  70  miles  south  of 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Red  Bub.  2h  miles  east  of  Salt 

Lake  City. 
Paysons,  70  miles  south  of 

Salt  Lake  City. 

San  Peter  Valley 

Little  Cotton  Cafion 


Near  Salt  Lake 
City. 


Quarry  not  stated. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


ITBVADA. 


Trachyte  .. 
Andesite... 
Sandstone . 


8  miles  east  of  Virginia  City. 

2  miles  west  of  Reno 

Carson  City 


John  Barrett's. 
Fulton's  Quarry. 
Carson  Quarry. 


IDAHO. 


9    Sandstone. 


Boi86City Ada 


From  William  Thews. 
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Localities  from  which  specimens  of  building  stone  have  been  receive,  ^. — Continoed. 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


No. 

Name  of  stone. 

Town. 

Coonty. 

Qnarry. 

2 

Sandstone 

Chockannt  Bav. ^  - 

Wliatcom 

C.  Seidel  &.  Co. 

OREGON. 


Sandstone  . . . 
...do 


Near  Oakland  . 


Doufflaa  . 
Clackama 


W.  H.  Leeper. 

Clackamas     Rirer     Qoany, 
owned  by  W.  Tonng. 


WYOMING. 


Granite. 


DaleCreek Quarry  of  G.  Griffith. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sandst<«e 

Tuir 

Sandstone  .... 
Limestone .... 
Sandstone  — 

Basalt 

...do 

Limestone i 

....do 

Marble.... 


Sandstone  . 

....do 

Granite 

....do 

Marble,  yellow, 
do 


Haywards 

Near  Cordelia. 

Eiicht  miles  south  of  Saa  Jos6 . 

Tehichipa 

Livermore 

Petalnma 

Bridgeport 

SuisanCity 

Co1£ax 

Twenty  miles  south  of  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Angel  Islana 

In  range  east  of  Alameda 

NearFenrvn 

KearRocklin 

Town  not  stated 

Indian  Diggings 


Alameda 

Solano     

Santa  Clara 

Kem    

Alameda 

Sonoma 

Solano 

...do 

Placer 

San  Lois  Obispo 

Marin 

Alameda 

Placer 

.      do 

Kern 

£1  Dorado 


Excelsior  Qnarry. 

Tbomason  Quarry. 

Goodrich  Quarry. 

Small  pieces ;  qnarry  net  stoted. 

Livermore  Quarry. 

Petalnma  Quarry. 

Thomason's  Quarry. 

Suisun  Quarry. 

Colfax  Qnarry. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Quarry. 

Angel  Island  Quarry. 

gnarry  not  stated. 
.Griffith. 
Do. 
Mr.  Luce  (small). 
Quarry  not  stated. 
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TWO  IiBTTEBS  OIV  THB  WORK  OF  THB  NATIONAI.  1IIU8E171XE. 
By  BARNET  PH1L.L.IPS. 

[Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  New  York  Times.] 

Washington,  February  3, 1882. 

As  early  as  1846,  with  the  establishing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Congress  placed  under  its  charge  all  objects  of  natural  history,  miner- 
8'logy,  geology,  and  antiquities  belonging  to  the  United  States.  At  that 
time,  Bome  thirty-six  years  ago,  such  collections  as  belonged  to  the  country 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  objects  gathered  during  the  Wilkes  explora- 
tions. While  the  Smithsonian  Institution  wa«  in  the  act  of  crystalliza- 
tion, before  it  had  taken  definite  shape,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
took  care  of  such  objects.  When,  in  1856,  the  central  portion  of  the 
Smithsonian  building  was  erected,  the  Wilkes  collection  and  some  few 
other  objects  were  placed  in  its  charge.  The  Wilkes  collection  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  having  been  that  nucleus  around  which  other 
objects  belonging  to  the  United  States  have  been  grouped  when  in  their 
preservation  the  idea  was  sustained  of  presenting  them  for  educational 
purposes.  But  with  the  increase  of  such  collections  which  accompanied 
that  great  desire  for  information  which  has  been  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  a  period  included  within  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
augmentation  has  been  marvelous.  Those  results  of  explorations,  which 
the  best  brains  in  the  country  may  have  condensed  in  a  page  or  a  vol- 
ume, have  only  been  studied  by  means  of  tangible  things,  collected  over 
vast  areas,  and  finally  brought  to  Washington.  But  more  than  this. 
In  the  industrial  exhibitions  in  which  this  country  has  taken  part,  on 
some  special  occasions  the  government  has  been  to  large  expense  in  the 
collecting  of  objects,  as  such  exhibits  were  the  very  best  representative 
ones  of  the  day.  These  have  been  too  valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
have  been  preserved  in  their  unity.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
has  had  presented  to  it  a  great  accumulation  of  objects,  both  natural 
and  manufactured,  and  among  these  gifts  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  not  less  than  twenty-five  countries  contributed  their  quota. 

What  to  do  with  all  this  material  became  an  important  question.  To 
hide  all  this  light  under  a  bushel  would  be  to  deprive  the  country  of  a 
fund  of  information  obtainable  nowhere  else.  The  question  of  room 
space  to  exhibit  them  was  a  secondary  One  to  that  method,  a  philosoph- 
ical one,  which  should  govern  the  classification  of  such  a  museum.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Centennial^  when  the  public  mind  became  more 
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famOiar  with  the  great  advantages  derivable  fix)m  a  collective  exhibi- 
tion, the  work  of  building  up  a  national  museum  was  actively  taken  up 
by  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  at  that  time  assistant-secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  by  whose  tireless  energy  the  great  natural  history 
collections  of  the  Institution  had  already  been  accumulated .  There  was 
an  abundance  of  material  already  on  hand,  an  accuiQjilation  of  riches, 
but  what  was  wanting  was  room  to  put  it  in. 

Now,  museums  to-day  differ  in  conception  as  much  as  does  the  writing 
of  history  from  the  plans  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago.  If  Macaulay  was 
among  the  first  to  draw  the  history  of  a  people,  with  but  slight  allusions 
to  kings  and  queens,  and  Green  compiled  the  story  of  England,  giving 
sovereigns  but  a  passing  notice,  museums  to-day,  though  they  include 
in  them  such  objects  as  are  rare  and  precious  which  may  have  decked 
kings  and  queens,  no  longer  seek  for  such  matter  exclusively.  They  no 
longer  care  for  an  audience  which  will  simply  gape  and  stare.  It  has 
grown  as  rapidly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  establish  museums  and  those 
who  visit  them  that,  although  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  frt)m  seeing  a 
beautiful  or  a  rare  object  is  not  to  be  made  light  of,  the  emotional  in- 
stinct is  not  alone  to  be  awakened.  Imitative  or  inventive  faculties 
must  be  stimulated.  It  is  the  fostering  of  one  element,  the  practical 
one,  that  of  positive  object  teaching,  which  all  museums  must  strive 
for.  The  leaven  must  work  in  the  most  sluggish  mind,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  masses  must  be  constantly  undertaken.  The  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  has  its  highly  aesthetic  side,  but  it  must  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time  not  only  the  school  of  the  artist  but  of  the  artisan. 

The  National  Museum  in  Washington,  known  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  as  the  locality  where  the  late  President's  inauguration  ball  took 
place,  is  now  open  to  the  public.  In  its  conception  may  be  found  one 
of  the  grandest  of  all  schemes  for  instruction.  Such  a  plan  may  be 
comprehended  in  a  certain  way  when  it  is  stated  that  it  takes  man  for 
its  central  pivot,  and  around  this  is  to  revolve  everything  that  man  has 
done  in  the  past  or  in  the  present  in  the  world  he  lives  in.  Those  depths 
which  he  has  plumbed  in  the  seas* will  contribute  their  quota,  and 
where  he  has  sought  for  light  in  the  realms  of  heavenly  space  such 
slight  information  as  he  has  gleaned  will  all  be  presented  here.  !N'ot  a 
science  is  there  which  man  has  studied  which  will  not  find  its  represent- 
ative objects.  This  museum,  besides,  is  to  enter  into  every  detail  of 
human  life,  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  past,  and  is  to  be  the 
custodian  of  its  future.  Its  mission  is  to  keep  going  on  collecting  for 
ever  and  ever.  It  will  show  to  our  great-great-grandchildren  how  their 
forefathers  dressed,  how  they  lived,  cooked  and  ate  their  food,  how  they 
amused  themselves,  and  1992  will  learn  of  the  toys  the  children  of  1 88a 
played  with.  There  is  nothing,  ever  so  trivial,  which  is  thought  un- 
worthy of  notice.  The  study  of  the  evolution  of  anything  is  supposed 
to  impart  its  lesson,  and  the  spinning-wheel  of  a  past  time  is  to  lead  up 
by  many  stages  to  the  more  perfected  mechanisms  of  to-day.  Such  a 
grand  work  as  is  prospected  will,  of  course,  take  years  to  perfect.    The 
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originators  of  such  a  comprehensive  scheme  are  perfectiy  conscious  how 
short  is  life,  and  they  know  that  the  conclusion  of  their  work  is  as  far 
off  as  is  eternity.  Yet,  for  this  task  there  are  many  men  who  are  ready 
to  labor  on  for  years,  conscious  of  the  enormous  advantages  such  a 
museum  will  present — ^not  only  in  the  next  decade,  but  in  the  future. 
They  are  sanguine  that  in  a  comparatively  short  i)eriod  this  National 
Museum  can  be  made  attractive,  and  that  the  interest  in  it  will  increase 
in  exact  proportion  with  the  instruction  it  imparts. 

In  describing  the  sources  from  whence  already  a  large  proportion  of 
the  collection  has  been  derived,  that  coming  in  now  from  the  census 
plays  an  important  part.  This  census  in  some  of  its  labors  gave  for 
results  more  than  a  dry  catalogue,  to  be  summed  up  by  a  row  of  figures. 
Tangible  evidences  of  the  resources  of  the  country  were  required,  and 
in  some  instances  crude  or  manufEkctured  objects  were  obtained.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  country  has  been  better  understood  by  the  last 
census  than  ever  before.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  specimens  of 
building  stone,  collected  all  over  the  United  States  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, are  now  depQ^^^^  ^^  tiiis  museum.  Now,  if  these  stones  be  fol- 
lowed out  even  briefly,  they  will  explain  the  rationale,  the  thorough 
character,  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  which  precise  method  is  to  be 
applied  to  every  other  substance. 

Fragments  of  each  stone  lie  alongside  of  the  square  block,  the  sides 
of  which  has  been  polished  in  various  styles.  A  visitor  at  once  sees  how 
the  stone  works.  If  he  is  a  builder  of  houses,  a  contractor  who  under- 
takes work  to  cost  a  million,  or  his  workman,  a  certain  quota  of  positive 
information  is  received.  He  who  pays  his  money  or  is  to  receive  it — ^both 
are  taught.  But  this  lot  of  stone  is  just  on  the  commencement  of  its  in- 
vestigations. Fragments  of  it  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  its  exact  chemical  constituents  are  learned.  The  geologist  has 
studied  it  Then  the  microscopist  has  put  it  under  his  lens  and  has 
found  out  its  structure.  Finally,  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  mechani- 
cian, who  tried  its  strength  and  learned  how  much  strain  it  would  stand. 
Now  we  begin  to  appreciate  how  thorough  and  exhaustive  is  the  method 
to  which  this  specimen  has  been  subjected.  The  visitor  knows  from  the 
label,  if  he  can  read,  locality,  composition,  and  absolute  value. 

Simply  looking  at  these  objects  to  be  exposed  only  as  things,  irrespect- 
ive of  natural  characteristics,  the  process  of  study  is  to  be  the  same 
throughout.  Here  are  endless  bottles  of  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
Every  one  of  these  is  being  subjected  to  analysis.  Each  one  will  tell 
its  own  story,  as  where  found,  method  of  preparation,  where  derived, 
consumption,  and,  what  is  more,  the  cost  will  be  indicated. 

Now,  it  often  happens  that,  in  the  multifarious  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment, exact  information  is  required  in  regard  to  substances  on  which 
duties  are  to  be  levied.  It  has  heretofore  been  the  habit  to  subject 
these  substances  to  special  experts.    To-day,  for  already  the  working 
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departments  of  the  mnseam  are  in  ftdl  blast,  all  these  analyses  con  be, 
and  are,  actually  being  carried  on. 

As  to  that  method  of  ins  traction,  which  must,  however,  be  paramount 
to  everything  else,  many  new  methods  will  be  observed.  If  a  certain 
product  is  to  be  exhibited  as  complete  in  itself,  a  requisite  of  such  an 
exhibit  will  be  that  all  the  stages  of  such  a  manufactured  article  will 
be  shown.  Every  step  which  can  illustrate  the  i)erfected  progress  will 
be  forthcoming.  In  the  same  case  will  be  shown  the  very  books  which 
contain  information  on  this  particular  substance,  or,  if  not  the  books 
themselves,  references  to  the  volume  and  the  page.  A  series,  then,  of 
labels,  exhaustive  in  character,  are  to  accompany  all  objects. 

Materials  as  they  are  gathered  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  research.  It  is  not  only  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
commercial  aspect  of  things  in  general  that  the  museum  serves  a  great 
purpose,  but  its  collections  react  on  the  man  of  pure  science.  It  is, 
then,  in  addition  to  being  a  museum  of  dei)osit  or  record,  one  of  most 
active  research.  It  can  never  be  languid  or  wanting  in  interest,  for  the 
elements  of  life  must  exist  from  both  without  and  within. 

With  such  a  scheme  comes  in  the  practical  working  of  it.  How,  hav- 
ing to-day  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  objects,  with  an  avalanche  coming, 
how  shall  all  these  be  exposed  so  "  as  to  enable  visitors*  to  make  their 
examinations  with  the  least  possible  fatigue  of  eye  and  limb  ?  How  are 
objects  to  be  labeled  in  the  most  concise  and  instructive  way,  so  as  to 
make  the  museum,  as  a  whole,  as  beautiful  and  attractive  as  possible?" 

Prof.  6.  Brown  Goode,  under  whose  care  the  practical  work  of  the 
museum  is  being  carried  out,  and  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  classification,  writes  as  follows :  "  The  new  building  more 
than  meets  expectation.  The  illumination  is  perfect,  the  amount  of 
space  available  for  exhibition  purposes  is  undoubtedly  the  maximum  for 
a  building  of  the  size,  and  the  disposition  of  the  exhibition  hall  on  a 
single  level,  directly  upon  the  surfjEWje  of  the  earth,  proves  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  visitors  and  to  those  who  have  in  hand  the  work  of 
arranging  the  collections.^^ 

None  but  those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  a  col- 
lection can  appreciate  the  amount  of  thought  necessary  to  construct 
such  an  apparently  simple  thing  as  a  case.  If  it  is  to  be  substantial  it 
must  not  be  too  bulky  or  overomamented,  as  one  does  not  visit  a 
museum  to  admire  cabinet-work,  but  the  objects  it  contains.  It  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  take  in  all  the  light.  It  must  be  quite  air-tight,  so 
as  not  to  admit  dust  or  moisture.  With  such  a  vast  hall  as  that  of  the 
National  Museum,  where  there  are  no  partitions,  the  roof  being  held 
by  square  supports,  the  cases  will  mark  the  divisions.  These  cases 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  movable.  In  size  they  should  bear  a  defi- 
nite proportion  to  that  of  the  hall.  As  there  are  to  be  lecture  spaces 
left  in  the  museum,  these  cases  must  be  so  built  as  to  be  readily  trans- 
port uble  or  interchangeable.    In  this  way  a  lecturer  may  treat  a  sub- 
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ject,  and  at  an  hour'a  notice  have  himself  surrounded  by  all  the  objects 
he  may  require  for  the  demonstration  of  his  lesson. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  plan  of  classification,  the  importance  of  which 
should  never  be  forgptten,  commencing  with  man,  he  is  considered  (1) 
as  a  zoological  unit  or  species,  (2)  as  grouped  in  tribes  and  races,  (3)  as 
an  individual,  as  a  representative  man;  and  (4)  in  his  vocations.  Sup- 
pose, in  his  vocations,  we  take  what  are  called  the  exploitative  indus- 
tries. The  primary  would  be  quarrying,  mining,  the  ice  industry,  engi- 
neering, collection  of  field  and  fruit  products,  lumbering,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  the  butchers'  industry.  Now,  in  the  secondary  branches  of 
vocations  more  complex  would  be  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
landscape  gardening,  pecudiculture,  domesticated  animals,  and  accli- 
mation. When  we  come  to  what  are  designated  as  elaborative  industries 
and  the  arts,  the  list  is  very  great.  In  studying  the  social  relations  of 
man  enters  telegraphy,  government,  laws,  punishments,  and  with  it 
war,  with  all  the  implements,  oft'ensive  and  defensive.  With  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  conditions  of  man  come  his  superstitions,  his  crimes, 
errors,  religious  organizations  and  systems,  his  benevolent  enterprises, 
charities,  reformatory  institutions,  his  amusements  and  sports,  pictorial 
and  plastic  art,  music,  the  drama,  folk-lore,  proverbs,  traditions,  liter- 
ature, and  science. 

Endeavoring  to  show  the  enormity  of  this  work  only  by  its  subdivis- 
ions, as  illustrative  of  man's  amusements,  there  are  his  toys  and  play- 
things. A  philosophical  analysis  takes  place.  There  are  toys  which 
attract  one's  senses — ^that  of  the  eye,  others  the  ear.  A  toy  may  com- 
bine both.  Then  there  are  mimetic  toys,  as  dolls,  miniatures  of  imple- 
ments or  useful  objects.  Now,  fancy  a  series  of  toys  extending  back  a 
century,  or  a  row  of  cases  filled  with  the  dolls  of  both  hemispheres. 
Smile  as  one  may,  still,  to  those  who  will  study  such  things,  wonderful 
are  the  lessons  to  be  learned.  Questions  of  kindred  habit  are  often  to 
be  found  in  these  minor  topics,  which  tell  the  story  of  a  race. 

What  a  wonderful  collection  that  would  be  illustrative  of  the  drama, 
and  how  amazing  would  be  the  splendor  of  it.  Think  of  the  blaze  of  cos- 
tumes and  the  leer  of  innumerable  masks,  for  it  would  have  to  start,  as 
a  foundation,  with  the  copies  of  those  masks  the  Greeks  used  when 
CEdipus  Tyrannus  strode  the  stage.  It  has  been  said  that  nothing  is 
to  escape  this  vast  collecting  vortex.  Here  in  situ^  just  as  one  enters 
the  museum,  is  a  case  filled  with  Japanese  masks,  such  as  are  used  by 
Japanese  actors  for  a  religious  drama  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Away 
up  stairs  in  one  of  the  side  storage-rooms  littering  the  floor  are  a  number 
of  wooden  masks  yet  unclassed.  These  come  from  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  The  veriest  smatterer  in  archaeological  matters  can  at  once 
see  how  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  the  contour  and  the  grimace 
of  the  Japanese  masks  and  those  of  the  American  Indian.  The  par- 
allelism is  complete.  Are  we  to  determine,  then,  at  once  from  these 
indications  that  these  two  races  are  of  one  common  origin!    Was 
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America  peo]>led  from  the  east,  or  was  Asia  made  populous  firom  the 
west?  Such  a  deduction  from  one  single  class  of  objects  would  be  a 
most  unsafe  conclusion ;  but  when  in  such  a  museum,  at  some  future 
date,  a  great  stock  of  material  will  be  furnished,  and  a  series  of  things 
brought  in  close  juxtaposition,  when  the  labors  of  thousands  of  col* 
lectors  are  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one  whole,  then  the  anthropologist^ 
ethnologist,  and  archfieologist  can  apply  their  individual  tests  coigointly 
or  separately,  and  much  of  the  turbidity  which  exists  to-day  will  be 
fined  out,  and  a  clearer  and  more  limpid  solution  must  come  from  it. 

The  building  is  a  square  one,  with  sides  of  327  feet.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  cross  and  dome.  Within  there  is  a  net  area  of  102,200  square  feet, 
or  2.35  acres,  the  whole  building  being  under  one  roofl  On  the  main 
floor  there  are  17  halls,  which  communicate  with  wide  and  lofty  arch- 
ways, and  there  are  80,300  square  feet  of  floor  space.  No  less  than  135 
rooms  are  available  for  administrative  functions,  such  as  offices,  &c. 
At  present  occupying  these  offices  are  those  engaged  in  work  on  the 
geological  survey,  materia  medica,  analysis  of  foods,  mineralogy,  eco- 
nomic geology,  entomology,  chemistry,  mammalogy,  paleontology,  her- 
petology,  and  photography.  There  are  many  more  offices  not  yet  occu- 
pied, but  which  will  soon  be  filled  with  workers.  The  material  is  so 
vast  that  the  task  of  studying  it  will  never  cease. 

Taking  up  once  more  the  considerations  which  have  induced  the  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  so  great  a  task,  those  who  have  been  its  scientific 
advisers  have  fully  brought  to  its  notice  the  vast  accumulation  of  mate- 
rial existing  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country,  and  how, 
hidden  away  as  it  was,  aside  fix)m  the  question  of  loss  or  dispersion,  in 
its  present  condition  it  was  utterly  unavailable.  When  once  such  a 
work  was  undertaken,  the  exhibition  of  all  the  government  collections, 
those  which  must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  future,  it  was  shown,  would 
find  in  this  museum  their  natural  resting  place.  It  is  by  the  power  of 
generalization  necessarily  cosmical  in  its  character  that  the  great 
advance  this  nation  is  making  will  be  then  recorded.  It  is  in  a  national 
museum  that  all  specialists  will  come  to  study,  and,  as  the  attraction 
of  the  greater  mass  will  be  irresistible,  this  museum  must  in  time  absorb 
many  lesser  ones.  Either  by  purchase  or  bequest,  before  long,  minor 
collections  will  come  to  it,  of  all  possible  kinds,  just  as  happens  to-day 
to  the  British  Museum. 

It  may  take  some  years  before  some  of  those  special  branches  of 
human  work  such  ^  France,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  or  Italy 
glories  in  will  find  their  way  to  our  National  Museum,  but  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  time.  Save  in  this  respect,  it  seems  that  in  ten  years  this 
museum  will  have  no  rival.  Its  present  is  assured.  For  its  future  its 
plans  are  so  intelligently  conceived  that  it  must  increase  in  proportion 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.  Always  remembering  that  there  is  no 
scientific  fact  discoverable,  no  matter  how  abstruse  it  seems,  or  to  what  field 
of  study  it  belongs,  which  does  not  directly  tend  toward  man's  welfare, 
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the  vast  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  museum  of  research 
will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  our  people.  It  is  to  be  the  living,  tangi- 
ble encyclopedia  of  all  things  and  the  great  public  instructor.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  shape  men's  minds  for  vast  projects  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  strides  we  are  making.  Washington  may  be  a  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  largest  center  in  the  United  States,  but  in  a  few  years 
students  from  all  this  continent  will  come  to  it  to  work  out  their  tasks 
in  the  National  Museum. 

B.  P. 


WASHiNaTON,  February  15, 1882. 

Such  interest  as  may  have  been  awakened  by  the  announcement  that 
the  country  had  established  a  great  National  Museum,  which  was  now 
open  to  the  public,  was  naturally  accompanied  by  some  curiosity  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  such  a  huge  building  shall  be  filled.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  government  possesses  a  vast  amount  of  superb 
material.  There  is  not  a  special  department  in  Washington  which  does 
not  have  hidden  away  collections  which,  though  of  great  value,  have 
never  yet  seen  the  light.  Every  year  the  museums  abroad  send  over  to 
this  country  photographic  copies  of  what  is  finest  in  their  collections, 
and,  unfortunately,  such  excellent  material  has  never  been  available 
because,  before  this,  there  never  has  been  any  way  of  showing  it.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  case  just  now  at  point,  those  wonderful  discoveries  lately 
made  at  Thebes.  Undoubtedly,  before  long,  accurate  pictures  of  these 
mummies,  their  coffins,  the  various  objects  surrounding  them,  will  be 
made  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  will  be  distributed.  Should 
any  such  come  to  us,  at  once  they  will  find  a  place  awaiting  them  in 
this  museum.  If  only  the  desire  was  evinced  by  our  government  to 
have  copies  of  the  best  antiques  taken  from  the  Louvre,  the  British^  or 
the  Berlin  Museum,  such  plasters  would  be  sent  to  us.  An  interchange 
of  gifts  between  two  governments  is  but  an  act  of  simple  courtesy. 

If  we  cannot  exchange  in  return  art  subjects,  at  least  we  possess  an 
endless  number  of  objects  which  any  museum  in  Europe  would  be  glad 
to  have.  A  duplicate  of  some  antediluvian  form  which  paleontologists 
like  a  Leidy,  a  Cope,  or  a  Marsh  had  found  and  studied,  is  the  equiva- 
lent in  value  of  a  cast  of  even  the  gods  struggling  with  the  giants. 
This  possession  of  duplicates  on  the  part  of  the  museum  will  always  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  collection  with  the  choicest  of  foreign  objects. 
But  all  these,  the  factors  of  a  collective  power,  will  be  secondary  to  the 
action  of  the  government  itself.  We  have  commercial  agents  all  over 
the  world,  and,  familiar  as  they  must  be  with  the  countries  they  live  in, 
if  the  objects  of  such  a  museum  as  the  one  at  Washington  were  fully 
understood  by  those  powers  with  whom  our  consuls  are  in  relationship, 
products  both  of  an  industrial  and  artistic  character  could  be  turned 
into  our  museum.   For  many  a  year  to  come  industrial  exhibitions  will 
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be  hdd  not  only  at  home,  bat  abroad,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  such  ex- 
hibitions there  is  always  a  large  number  of  objects  which  could  be  col- 
lected without  cost     • 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  British  Museum,  magnificent  as  it 
is  to-day,  is  not  of  so  very  old  a  date,  and  that  the  choicest  portions  of  its 
collections  have  been  presented  to  it  In  the  United  States  the  era  of 
collecting  has  only  commenced.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was 
not  enough  wealth  or  leisure  to  permit  of  it.  Men  who  for  the  sheer  love 
of  a  thing  devote  a  great  deal  of  money  and  many  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  gathering  together  of  the  specimens  belonging  to  a  subject  they 
have  studied,  are  loth  to  lose  even  by  death  such  associations  as  may 
have  coupled  their  names  with  their  collections.  If  such  men  know 
that  the  United  States  possessed  a  safe  storehouse,  where  their  collec- 
tions would  be  forever  preserved,  this  National  Museum  will  in  time 
fall  heir  to  a  great  many  objects  of  intrinsic  value. 

Our  ^National  Museum,  as  has  been  stated  before,  has  but  one  object 
in  view,  and  that  is  of  an  educational  character,  and  it  insists  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  which  cannot  instruct  man,  from  a  spade  to  a 
Greek  bronze.  It  intends  to  undertake  object  lesson  in  its  most  extended 
manner.  It  offers  no  restrictions  as.  to  entrance.  It  even  proposes, 
should  ever  the  want  become  manifest,  to  open  its  vast  arcades  at  night 
and  to  illuminate  all  its  cases.  Such  vast  conceptions  as  this  museum 
entertains  are  not  in  the  least  impossible.  They  are  not  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times  we  live  in,  but  are  rather  the  corollary  of  our  progress. 

In  describing  as  far  as  construction  goes  the  physical  characteristics 
of  this  museum,  its  spacious  halls,  its  innumerable  cases,  its  many  work- 
shops, these  details  are  really  secondary  to  that  intangible  thing  the 
spirit  which  is  to  guide  this  institution,  not  only  for  to-day,  but  forever. 
It  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  an  offshoot  of  the  Smithsonian,  though  dis- 
tinct from  it  That  small  fund  which  a  generous  Englishman  gave  us 
a  half-century  ago  has,  under  the  management  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry 
and  the  present  Secretary,  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  resulted  in  more  good 
than  any  similar  amount  of  money  that  ever  was  left  as  a  bequest 

Commencing  in  a  modest  way,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  founded 
for  active  research  and  the  distribution  of  knowledge  among  mankind, 
has  been  forced  to  become  in  a  certain  way  a  collector.  Its  overcrowded 
rooms  to-day  show  how  rapid  has  been  its  accumulative  power.  One 
of  the  requisites  of  research  being  the  ability  to  make  comparisons,  it 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  its  powers  had  the  Smithsonian  shown  any 
indifference  to  creating  a  museum  within  itself.  In  studying  the  earlier 
legislation  directed  toward  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  which  a 
variety  of  plans  were  proposed,  just  such  a  present  museum  was  fore- 
shadowed. But,  most  fortunately,  there  were  wise  heads  at  work  when  the 
Smithsonian  was  in  its  infancy.  Such  a  load  as  that  of  a  museum  would 
have  swamped  it  in  its  earlier  days.  The  public  men  of  fifty  years  ago 
foresaw  that  with  time  a  vast  museum  might  be  developed;  they  were 
too  intelligent  to  expect  it  to  be  forthcoming  at  once. 
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It  does  not,  of  course,  behoove  a  great  national  enterprise  of  the 
character  I  have  tried  te  describe  to  play  the  part  of  a  solicitor,  nor  can 
it  go  from  collector  to  collector  and  beg  for  contributions  for  its  cases. 
Still,  Tvithout  directly  asking  such  an  enlightened  mass  of  people  as  our 
own,  it  counts  a  great  deal  on  private  support.  It  believes  that  there 
are  many  i)eople  in  this  country — men  of  means,  of  intelligence — who, 
if  they  understood  what  is  the  aim  of  this  museum — ^that  of  national 
education — they  would  gladly  send  to  it  their  collections,  or,  knowing 
what  particular  class  of  objects  the  institution  wa^  desirous  of  securing, 
would  come  forward  spontaneously  and  give  it  their  aid. 

That  this  is  absolutely  the  case,  and  that  such  praiseworthy  generos- 
ity does  exist,  I  can  myself  testify  to.  Already  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country  are  sending  forward  collections  of  the 
objects  they  produce.  The  museum  authorities  exercise  a  choice  in  their 
selection,  and  deprecate  anything  that  might  assimilate  the  museum  to 
an  industrial  exhibition,  or,  in  other  words,  that  one  class  of  objects 
should  be  received  in  competition  with  another.  What  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  museum  is  to  be  the  best,  and  only  one  particular  class  of  objects 
illustrative  of  a  class  of  industry  is  to  be  accepted. 

In  the  innumerable  details  necessary  to  render  this  museum  effective 
and  at  the  same  time  uniform,  a  type  of  case  made  under  its  direction 
is  provided,  and  all  the  bottles,  &c.,  or  mountings,  are  provided  by  the 
museum.  The  work  of  arrangement  and  classification  is  already  going 
on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  publicity  given  to  the  museum  is  already 
bringing  many  visitors  to  it.  Before  long,  in  a  series  of  cases  will  be 
arranged  the  musical  instruments,  the  United  States  having  fallen  heir 
to  a  very  curious  collection  coming  from  the  East.  The  labor  which  is 
entailed  on  the  oflScers  of  the  museum  is  very  heavy.  Just  as  rapidly 
as  possible  new  centers  illustrating  a  particular  subject  are  made,  and 
with  one  case  filled,  others  group  themselves  around  it.  The  curators 
are  amazed  at  the  riches  which  have  been  stowed  away  in  the  vaults 
and  lumber-rooms  of  the  various  departments  in  Washington,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  when,  in  time,  they  can  push  their  ex- 
plorations other  mines  of  wealth  will  be  discovered.  Many  of  these 
things  have  existed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  nailed  up  in  boxes  or  tied 
up  in  portfolios,  and  not  a  human  soul  has  been  the  wiser  for  then. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  how  immense  is  this  plan,  how  wide  is 
the  ground  it  covers,  how  different  are  the  subjects  it  includes,  and,  in 
order  to  make  myself  better  understood,  I  give  the  list  of  the  oflScers  of 
the  National  Museum,  with  the  various  departments  under  their  charge : 

Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Director 
of  the  Museum;  G.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Director,  Curator,  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  and  Industries;  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  Curator,  Department 
of  Fishes;  William  H.  DaJl,  Honorary  Curator,  Department  of  Mol- 
lusks;  Frederick  P.  Dewey,  Assistant,  Department  of  Minerals  and 
Economic  Geology;  James  M.  Flint,  Honorary  Curator,  Section  of  Ma* 
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teria  Medica;  J.  Howard  Gore,  Honorary  Garator,  Section  of  Foods; 
George  W.  Hawes,  Curator,  Department  of  Minerals  and  Economic 
Greologyj  Bichard  Sathbon,  Curator,  Department  of  Marine  Inverte- 
brates; Charles  Eau,  Curator,  Department  of  Antiquities;  Bobert 
Ridgway,  Curator,  Department  of  Birds;  Charles  V.  Eiley,  Honorary 
Curator,  Department  of  Insects;  E.  W.  Shufeldt,  Honorary  Curator, 
Section  of  Bird  Skeletons;  Eobert  E.  C.  Steams,  Assistant,  Department 
of  MoUusks;  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Chemist;  Frederick  W.  True,  Li- 
brarian, Curator,  Department  of  Mammals;  Lester  F.  Ward,  Honorary 
Curator,  Department  of  Fossil  Plants;  Charles  A.  White,  Curator, 
Department  of  Fossil  Invertebrates;  Henry  C.  Yarrow,  Honorary  Cura- 
tor, Department  of  Eeptiles;  Stephen  C.  Brown,  Eegistrar;  Henry 
Horan,  Superintendent  of  Buildings;  Joseph  Pahner,  chief  modeler; 
William  T.  Homaday,  chief  taxidermist. 

B.P. 
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,  A  PBOTISIOHTAIi  CI^ASSIFIGATIOUT  OF  TBUEB  FOOD  GOIiliBCTIONS. 

By  G.  BROWN  OOODE. 

This  list  of  foods  here  presented  is  known  to  be  imperfect,  both  as  re- 
gards form  and  completeness.  It  was  prepared  to  aid  in  the  formation 
and  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  food  collections  in  the  National 
Mnseum,  and  to  serve  as  a  check-list  for  nse  in  gathering  material  for 
the  Mnsenm.  It  is  not  based  upon  structural  characters  or  even  upon 
modes  of  preparation,  convenience  only  having  been  sought.  It  is  in- 
tended to  include  only  such  articles  of  food  as  are  used  by  European 
nations.    Criticism  is  requested. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  classification  the  curatorship  of  the  food 
collections  has  been  assumed  by  Prof.  J.  Howard  Oore. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  October  1, 1881. 


ANALYSIS. 
FOOD  SUBSTANCES- 
SYNOPSIS. 

I. — ^MEATS.    Fresh;  Dried;  Smoked;  Pickled;  Potted;  Canned;  In  extract; 
Condensed.    [Eggs  and  milk  included.] 
IL— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.    ]Fre6h;  Dried;  Pickled  [in  vinegar  or  salt]. 
Preserved  in  sugar — [jams,  marmalades,  Jellies,  conserves,  candied] ;  Canned ; 
Condensed ;  In  extract, 
in.— NUTS  AND  NUT-LIKE  PRODUCTS. 
IV.— SPICES,  CONDIMENTS.  AND  FLAVORING  MATERIALS.    Fresh;  Dried 

[ground] ;  Pickled ;  Conserved ;  In  extract, 
v.— FARINACEOUS  SUBSTANCES  AND  STARCHES.    CereaU,  pulse  and  starch 

tissues.    Fresh ;  Dry ;  Crushed ;  Ground  [meal,  flour,  bran].    Starch. 
VI. — SUGARS.    Raw  materi  als ;  Molasses  and  sirups ;  Melados ;  Crystallized  sugars ; 

Refined  sugars  [crushed,  pulverized,  &.c.]. 
Vn.— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 
Of  AKDfAL  ORIGIN.    Milk.    Preparation  of  honey. 

Of  vegbtablb  origin.    Non-spirituous.    Infusions.   Tea.     Coffee.    Cocoa,  Ao. 
Spirituous,    Fermented. 
Malt  liquors. 
Wines. 
Distilled. 
Vinegars. 
Of  MnnsRAL  origin.    Spring  waters.    Artificial  water. 
Vni.— NARCOTICS. 
DL— OILS  AND  FATS.    Vegetable  oUs.    Butter.    Laid. 
X.— CHEESE. 
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L— MEATS. 

Domesticated  Animals: 

i  Beef.  Pickled.  Corned  beef. 

( Veal.  Corned  tongues. 

Dried  or  smoked. 

Smoked  bee£ 
Smoked  tongue. 
Beef  hams. 
Bologna  sausage. 
Dried  beef. 

Chipped  beet 
Pemmican. 
Canned. 

"Boast  beef." 
"  Beef  d.  la  mode." 
Canned  corned  bee£ 
"  Deviled  tongue." 
"Bouillon." 
"  Ox-tail  soup." 
Mock  turtle  soup. 
Special  preparations. 

"  Extract  of  beef." 
"  Meat  juice." 
"  Extractum  camis." 
Desiccated  bee£ 
Gelatine. 
Calves*  foot  jelly. 
Bennet. 

Pepsin  and  its  preparations. 
Preparations  of  the  brain. 
Pickled  tongues. 
i  Mutton.      Canned.  *^  Boast  mutton." 

\  Lamb. 
Pork.  Pickled.  Salt  pork. 

Corned  hams  and  shoulders. 
Dried  or  smoked. 

Hams. 


Canned. 


Bacon. 
Sausage. 

Ham. 

"  Deviled  ham." 
"Potted  ham." 
"  Potted  sausage." 
"  Boneless  ham." 
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I.— MEATS. 

Domesticated  Animals: 
.     Horse. 
(Goat, 
)Ki(L 
Game: 

Venison. 
Hare. 
Eabbit 
Bear. 
Poultry: 

FowL  Canned. 

Capon. 

Turkey.        Canned. 


Canned. 


"  Cocks'  combs." 
^*  Chicken." 
"  Boast  chicken." 
^'  Eoast  turkey." 
"  Boneless  turkey." 
"  Pat^  de  Foie  Gras." 


Goose. 
Duck. 
Pea-fowl. 
Guinea  fowl. 
Pheasants 
Game  birds.    It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  specify  these  in  this 

place. 
Fish  and  shellfish.    Treated  with  the  Fishery  Collection. 

Turtle  soup,  canned. 
Eggs  : 

FowL 

Turkey. 

Duck. 

Goose. 

Guinea  fowl. 

Plover. 

Gull. 

Murre  (California). 

Turtle. 

Shad-roe. 

Mullet-roe,  *^  Botargo." 

Axayacat  =  Insect  eggs. — ^Mexico. 

II.— FEUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Fruits.  Fresh.       Canned.       Conserved.       Dried. 

(Jams.) 
(Marmalades.) 
Apples.  •  •  #  •• 

JeUy. 
Butter. 
N  M  1881 7 
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II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Fruits. 

Fresh.         Canned. 

Conversed.      Dried. 

Apples,  Crab. 

• 

Jelly. 

Ai)ricot8. 

• 

• 

• 

Avocado  pear. 

Bananas, 

• 

• 

Barberries. 

Blackberries. 

• 

• 

•                  • 

Canteloupes. 

8ee  Muskmelons. 

Cherries. 

« 

• 

•                  • 

'<Birambl". 

•   Pickled. 
(••  desiccated). 

Citrous. 

•                  • 

Cocoanuts.     (Green.)* 

•• 

Cranberries. 

• 

• 

Currants. 

• 

• 

• 

"        Black. 

• 

("  Dried  currants." 
See  Grapes.) 

Damsons.    See  Plums. 

Dates. 

• 

Elderberries. 

Figs. 

• 

• 

Ginger  root. 

• 

Gooseberries. 

• 

• 

• 

Grape-Fruit. 

See  Shaddocks. 

Grapes. 

• 

•  Eaisins. 
*'  Beshmet.'' 
"  Currants.'' 

Green  gages.    See  Plums. 

Guavas. 

Huckleberries.    See  Whortleberries. 

Jujube. 

Lemons.  • 

Loquats,  or  Japanese  plums. 

Limes.  • 

Mandrake,  or  May-apple,  fresh. 

Mulberries.  • 

Muskmelons.  • 

Nectarines.  • 

Olives. 

Oranges.  • 

Pawpaws  (American).* 

Peaches.  •  ♦ 

Peach-blossoms. 

Pears.  *  • 

Persimmons.  * 


(Pickled). 


(Pickled). 
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II.— FEUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Feuits,  Fresh.      Canned.     Conserved.        Dried. 

.  Pine-apples,  •  •  • 

Plantains.  • 

Plums.  •  •  #  • 

Beach-plums. 

Green  gages.        •  • 

Damsons.  •  • 

Prunes. 

Prunellos.  • 

Pomegranates.  • 

Pumpkins.  •  ♦ 

Prickly'  pears  (cactns).* 

Quinces.  •  Jelly. 

Raspberries.  •  #  •  • 

Rose-leaves.  • 

Strawberries.  •  ♦  t 

Service-berries. 
Shaddocks.  • 

Tamarinds.  • 

Tomatoes.  •    (Canned  as  • 

"        Cherry,  or      •  vegetables). 

^'  Cape  Gooseberries.'' 
Watermelons.  • 

Whortleberries.  • 

Vegetables : 

Preliminary  ciassillcation. 
A.    Fruits  and  Nuts. 
•  B.    Pulse  and  Cereals. 
€•    Sprouts  and  Leaves. 

D.  Buds  and  Floirers. 

E.  Boots  and  Tubers. 

F.  Crypto^amic  Plants. 

Note. — The  grouj)  to  which  each  vegetable  belongs  is  indicated  by 
one  of  the  above  letters. 

Fresh.        Canned.        Pickled.        Dried. 
Achias  y.  Bamboo. 
Apples.    (A).  ♦ 

Artichokes.     (D).  ♦ 

Asparagus.    (C).  •  ♦ 

"         (French).  • 

Badderlocks.    (C). 
Bamboo.    (C). 

Beans.    (B).  •  • 

Butter  beans.         ♦  * 


Lima  beans. 
Flageolets. 
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II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  : 

Haricot8=8tring-bean8=siiap-beaii8=ba8h-bean8=kiduey 
beans.  • 

Horse-beans. 

Lentils. 
Beets.    (E).  •  • 

Beet-sprouts.  ♦    (C). 

Broccoli.    (C). 
Brussels  sprouts.    (C). 
Bore- cole.    See  Kale. 

Cabbage.    (C).  •  "Sauerkraut.'^ 

Cassava.    (C).  ♦ 

Capers.    (D).  ♦ 

Carrots.    (E).  • 

Cauliflower.    (D).         •  • 

i  Celery.    (C). 
( Celeriat.    (C).      - 
Cardon.    (C). 

Chervil  (CherophyUum  bullosum).    (C  and  E). 
Cepes.  • 

Chives.    (E).  • 

Corn  (green).    (B).       •  •  #  • 

Corn  salad.    (C). 
Cresses  (0).    See  Water-cresses. 
Cucumbers.    (A).  •  • 

Gherkins.  • 

Cymblings.    See  Symblims  and  Squash. 
Dandelion  sprouts.        •     (C). 

Dulse.    (C).  •  ♦ 

Egg-plant.    (E).  • 

Elder  shoots  (pickled  to  imitate  bamboo). 
Endive.    (C).  • 

Flageolets.    See  Beans. 
Gherkins.    See  Ciicnmbers. 
Gumbo.    See  Ochra. 
Haricots.    See  Beans. 
Hops.    See  Yeaat. 
Kale.    (C). 

Kohl  Rabbi.    (C).-        ♦ 
Lamb-lettuce.    See  Corn-salad. 
Laver.    (C). 

Jerusalem  artichokes.    (B).  • 

Lettuce.    (C).  • 

Lentils.    See  Beans. 
Mang(dd-wurzel.    (B).  • 
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II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
Vegetables. 

Martynia.    (A).  ♦ 

Milkweed  sprouts.         •    (0). 

Mushrooms.    (F).  •  • 

Mustard  leaves.    (C). 

Nasturtiums.    (0,D).   •  • 

Okra,  or  Ochra.    (A).  •  •  • 

Olives.    (A).  • 

Onions,    (B).  *  • 

Oraclie=Mountain  spinacii  (C),  fresh. 

Parsley.    (C). 

Parsnips.    (E).  • 

Pawpaw — Tropical  (A),  fresh. 

Peas  (green).    (B).       • 

French  peas«  • 

Pepper-grass.    (0). 

Peppers.    (A).  •  • 

Plantains.    (A).  • 

Poke  stalks.    (C).         • 
Potatoes.    (E),  ♦ 

Sweet    (E),  • 

Yams. 

Chinese.  • 

Purslane  or  pusley.    (C). 
Pumpkins.    (A).  •  ^ 

Radish-pods.    (A).  • 

Radishes.    (L).  • 

Rape.    (C). 

Rhubarb.    (0).  • 

Ruta-baga.    (E).  • 

Scorzonera^    (E). 
Salsify.    (E).  • 

Samphire.    (0).  • 

Sorrel.    (C).  • 

Spinach.    (0).  • 

Savoy  Cabbage.    See  Cabbage. 
Scolymus=Spanish  Oyster-plant  (E),  fresh. 
Squashes.    (A).  • 

Symblims.  ♦ 

Sea  kale.    (C).    • 
Skirret  {Slum  sisarum)  (E),  fresh. 
Sprouts.    (C).  • 

Symblims.    See  Squash. 
Tomatoes.    (A).  •  ♦  • 

Catsup. 
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II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Vegetables. 

Tiickahoe.    (F).  • 

Turnips.    (E).  • 

Truffles.    (F).  • 

Vegetable  marrow  (A),  fresh. 

Vegetable  oyster.    See  Salsify. 

Water-cresses.  • 

Walnuts.  • 

Yams.  • 

Catsup. 
Mixed. 
Succotash.  •  • 

Chow-chow,      )  • 

Piccalilli,  &c.  ) 

III.— NUTS  AND  NUTLIKE  SUBSTANCES. 
Preliminary  classification. 

A.  True  Nuts. 

B.  Pics. 

€•    Cone-seeds. 
D.    Tubers. 
Almonds,  sweet.    (B).  "Jordan.''  Valentia.'' 

"         bitter.    (B). 
Beech-nuts.    (A). 
"Belotes."    A.  [Acorns  of  Querctis  gramuntta  and  Q.  cast/ig- 

nard\^  eaten  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Black  walnuts.    (A). 
Brazil  nuts.    (A). 
Butter-nuts.    (A). 
Cashew-nuts. 
Chestnuts.    (A). 

"  American. 

"  French. 

"  Italian. 

Chinquapins.     (A). 
Cocoanuts.    (A). 
Filberts.    See  Hazel-nuts. 
Gouba  peas.    See  Peanuts. 
Ground-nuts.    See  Peanuts. 
Hazel-nuts.    (A). 

Filberts. 
Hickory-nuts.     (A).  * 

Peanuts.    (D). 
Pecans.    (A). 
Pine-nuts,  (Piuons).    (C). 
Pistachio  nuts.    (B). 
Walnuts.     (A). 
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IV.— SPICES,  CONDIMENTS,  AND  FLAVORING  MATERIALS. 

Preliminary  classification. 

A.  Berries  and  Fruits,  and  Seeds. 

B.  Buds. 
€•    licaves. 

D.  Barks  and  Binds. 

E.  Boots. 

F.  IVIiuorals. 
O.  Oum. 

H.    "Fish." 

Allspice,    (A). 
Anchovies.    (H.) 
Almonds.    (A).    (Burnt). 
Alum.    (F). 

Anatto.    Coloriu(ir  substance. 
Angelica. 
Anise  seed.    (A). 
Asafcetida.    (G). 
Basil.    (C). 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda.    (F).    (Baking  powder.) 
Borage.    (C). 
Burnet. 

Calamus  root.    (E). 
Capers.    (B). 

Capsicum.    (A).    Cayenne  i)epper. 
Caraway  seeds.    (A). 
Cardamum  seeds.    (A). 
Cassia  buds.    (B). 
Celery  seeds.    (A).    Celerj^  salt. 
Cassia  bark,  (D),  or  bastard  cinnamon. 
Cayenne  pepper.    See  Chillies. 
Chicory.    (E). 
Chillies.    (A). 
Chocolate.    See  Cocoa. 
Cinnamon.     (D). 
Citron  rind.    (D). 
Cloves.    (B). 
'        Cocoa.    (A). 
Coffee.    (A). 
Coriander  seed.    (A). 
Cream  of  Tartar.    (F).    (Baking  powder.) 
Dill. 

Fennel  seeds.    (A). 
Garlic.    (E). 
Ginger.    (E).    Calcutta. 
AMcan. 
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IV.— SPICES,  CONDIMENTS,  AND  FLAVORING  MATERIALS. 
Preliminary  elassification. 

Ilorseradish.    (E). 
Leeks.    (E). 
Long  pepper.    (A). 
Liquorice.    (E). 
Lemon  rind.    (D). 
Mace.    (D).    Sfe  Nutmepr- 
Mustard."    (A). 
Nasturtium  seeds.    (A). 
Nutmegs.     (A). 
Onions.    (B). 
Orange  rind.    (D). 
Pepper,  white.    (A). 
"        black.    (A). 
Peppermint.    (C). 
Pimento.    See  Allspice. 
Rocambole.    (E). 
Safiron.    (Coloring  material.) 
Sage.    (C). 
Salt.    (F). 
Sarsaparilla.    (E). 
Shallot.    (E). 
Sassafras.    (D). 

Sodium  bicarbonate  v.  Bicarb,  soda. 
Star  Anise  seeds.    (A).    "  Curry  powder." 
Summer  savory.    (C). 
Sweet  marjoram.    (C). 
Tarragon.    (C). 

Tartaric  acid.    (Baking  powder.) 
Thyme.    (C). 
Turmeric.    (E.) 
VaniUa.    (A). 

Wintergreen.    (C).    Checkerberry. 
Yeast.    (F).    Compressed  yeast,  &c. 

"Snails"  (Medecago  orbiculariH).  C^^^^^  "«f^  ^«^  garnishing 
"Caterpillars"  (Spupiorussp).  {  salads  "  to  excite  surprise 
i,^T         « /  A  JL.     1      1  \  J     or  cunosity  among    the 

" Worms^  (Astragulus  hamosus). (     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^, 

MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  USED  IN  ADULTERATION. 

Barytes. 
Felspar. 
Steatite. 
Silex. 
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v.— FARINACEOUS  AND  STARCHY  SUBSTANCES. 

Prelimioary  classification. 

A.  Cereals. 

B.  Nuts. 

C.  Pulse. 

D.  Leaves. 

E.  Boots. 

F.  Stem  and  Pitta. 

Acbira  E.    (Spec,  of  CaoDa).    Achira*  Starch. 


Arrowroot  (E). 
Barley  (A). 


Beans  (C). 


Buckwheat. 

Birds'-nests. 

Carrigeen.    See  Irish  moss. 

Carob,  or  St.  John's  bread. 

Cassava.    See  Tapioca. 

Chestnut.    (A). 


Arrowroot  starch. 
Pearl  barley. 
Barley  meal. 
Crushed  barley. 
Barley  flour. 
Dried  beans. 
Split  beans. 
Bean  meal. 
Buckwheat  flour. 


(C). 


Chick-pea.    (C). 
Coontie.    (F). 
Corn  (A). 

Sugar  com. 

Yellow  corn. 

White  corn. 

Pop-corn,  etc. 


Haricots.    (C). 
Iceland  moss. 
Irish  moss.    (D). 

Lentils.    (C). 
MUlet.    (A). 


Chestnut  meal. 
"Apilada'^rs  Dry  and  i>eeled  (jhest 
nuts. 
Chestnut  Starch. 

Coontie  starch. 
Dry  com. 

Hulled  com,  (prepared  with  lye). 

Hominy,  or  cracked  corn. 

Grits. 

Samp,  or  flne  hominy. 

Com  meal. 

Pop  corn  flour,  '*  Snow-flake.'' 

Corn-starch. 

Pop-corn. 

Com  bread  of  all  kinds. 

Dry  haricots. 

Irish  moss. 
"Sea-moss  farine.'^ 
Dry  lentils. 
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v.— FABINACEOUS  AND  STABCHY  SUBSTANCES. 


Oats.    (A). 


Pease.    (C). 
Plantain  meal. 
Portland  Sago. 
Potatoes.    (E). 

Bice. 


Dry  oats. 

Oaten  grits. 

Oatmeal.    (Fine  and  coarse.) 

Oatmeal  bread,  crackers,  etc. 

Dry  pease. 

Split  i>ease. 
(E).  Pea  meal. 

Potato  starch. 

"Potato  sago. 
'*  American."     (A).        *' Paddy." 
"Arracan." 


"Akyab." 

"  Bassein." 

"Bengid." 

*<  Brazil." 

"Ballam." 

*'Java." 

"Madras." 

"Monlraain." 

"Patna." 

"Bangoon." 

"  Sargon." 

"Siam." 


Eye.    (A). 


Sago.    (F^. 

Sorghum.    ( A). 

Tapioca.    (E).    "Cassava." 
"Bio.^ 
"Bahia." 

Tons  le  Mois  (E). 

Wheat.    (A). 


Pollard. 
Graham  flour. 
New  process  flour. 
Whole  wheat  flour. 
Starch. 


Bice. 


Bice  meaL 


Bice  starch. 


Bye  meal. 
Bye  flour. 
Bye  bran. 
Bye  bread. 
Sago  starch. 
Sorghum  flour. 
"  Flake  tapioca." 
"  Pearl  tapioca." 
"  Mandioca." 
Tons  le  Mois  stiirch. 
Pearl  wheat. 
Wheat  grits. 

Stenm-cooked  wheat  grits. 
Meal.    Flour. 
Bran.    Middlings. 
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v.— FARINACEOUS  AND  STARCHY  SUBSTANCES. 
"Cora  starch.'' 
Farina. 
"Manioca." 

Diabetic  flour.    (Bran.) 
Dyspeptic  flour.    (Gluten.) 
Infants'  food. 

"  Imperial  granuin,"  etc. 
"Ridges  food." 

Bread,  leavened  and  unleavened. 
Pastry. 
Crackers.  Milk.    Batter. 

Water.  Soda. 

Maccaroni  and  vermicelli. 

VL~SUGARS. 

Cane  sugar.  Muscovado.  Melado. 

Molasses.     "Porto    Rico."     "New    Orleans.^ 
"Santa  Cruz." 

Sirup.    "Sugar-house,"  etc. 

Brown  sugar. 

Loaf  sugar.    [Crushed,  grauulated,  cubes,  pow- 
dered.] 

Confectioner's  sugar.    Barley  sugar. 

Rock  caudy.    Caramels. 

Confectionery  and  candy  of  all  kinds. 
Colorings  for  candy. 
Com  sugar. 
Sorghum  sugar. 

Beet  sugar.  Mangold-wurzel  sugar. 

Birch,  poplar,  oak  and  ash  sugars. 
"  Jaggarj',"  or  palm  sugar. 
Date  sugar. 

Maple  sugar.  Sirup.  Molasses. 

Grape  sugar.  "Confectioners'."  "Brewers*." 

Glucose. 
Honey. 
Liquorice. 
SarcocoU. 

VII.— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 

Of  animal  origin.    Milk.    Whey.    Buttermilk.    Koumiss.    Prep- 
arations of  honey.    "Mead."    "Metheglin."     [Bouillons 


and  soups.] 
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VII.— BEVEEAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 

Of  VEGETABLE  ORIGIN. 

Tea.  Green. 


Black. 


Infusions  and  materials  for  infasiou8. 

Imperial. 

Gunpowder. 

Ping  Suey  Gunpowder. 

Hyson. 

Young  Hyson. 

Twankay. 

Japan. 

Pekoe. 

Orange-flower  Pekoe. 

Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe'. 

Pekoe  dust. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

"Caper.'^ 

Oolong. 

Pouchong. 

Souchong. 

■ 

Congou. 

Bohea. 

Coflfee. 


American. 

Leaves  used  in  adulterating  tea,  or  as  sub- 
stitutes: 
"Swiss  tea.'' 
Arabian  tea. 
"Bosjes  or  Boer  tea.'^ 
"Hottentot  tea." 
Bencooleu  tea. 
"Mountain  tea." 
"Lime  tea." 
"Labrador  tea." 
"Kola  tea." 
"Gorossal  tea." 
"Sumatra  tea." 
Mat6,  or  Paraguay  tea  (Ilex  paraguayensis). 
Yupon,  or  American  tea  (Ilex  cassini). 
Appalachian    tea    (leaves  of  Viburnum    cassi- 

noides). 
Sweet  fern. 

Abyssinian  tea  (leaves  of  Catha  edulis),  ase<l  by 
Arabs. 
Arabian.        "Mocha." 
"Bourbon." 

"C^^^^e*^"!  African. 
"Aconge."  y 

Liberian. 
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VIL— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 

Of  VEGETABLE   ORIGIN. 

East  Indian.  "Java."      "Nilghery.'' 
"Ceylon.''  "Mysore." 
"Bombay." 
^<  East  Indian."    "  Madras." 
"Singapore."       "Cochin." 
"Macassar." 
American.      "Laguayra."      (Trillado  and  Des- 

zerado). 
"Puerto  Cabello." 
"Maracaibo." 
"  Savanilia." 
"  Curagao." 
"  Costa  Rica." 
"Guatemala." 
"Nicaragua." 
"Mexican." 
"Ecuador." 
"Porto  Rico." 
"Jamaica." 
"Cuba." 

"Santo  Domingo." 
"Rio." 
"Bahia." 
"Ceara." 
"  Peaberry." 
"Bedagosa" — Brazilian  substitute  for  coffee. 
Chicory. 

Amande  de  Terre. 
Guarana  bread. 

Date-stone  coffee — "Melilotiue  coffee." 
Cocoa.        Cocoa. 

Cocoa  shells.        "Cocoa  tea." 

Chocolate. 

"Broma." 

Juices  of  fruits  and  other  substances: 
Angostura  bitters. 
Lime-juice. 

Fruit  sirups  and  vinegars. 
Root  beer.        Sarsaparilla.        Spruce  beer. 
Spirituous  liquors: 
Malt  liquors. 

White  beer. 

Lager  beer. 

Bock  beer. 
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YIL— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 
Spirituous  liquors. 
Malt  liquors. 

Ale.        Bitter  beer. 
Stout. 
Porter. 

Teast.        Hops. 
Wines. 

Rhine  wiues,  &c. 

Mosel  wines,  &c. 

Austrian  wines. 

Hungarian  wines. 

Bordeaux  wines. 

Burgundy  wines. 

Champagnes. 

Muscat  wines. 

Spanish  wiues.        Sherry.        AdelantadUlo. 

Malaga. 
Portuguese  wines.  Port. 

Madeira. 
Italian  wines.  Marsala,  etc. 

Greek  wines. 
American  wines,  &c. 

Fruit  tvines. 

Blackberry  wine. 
Currant  wine. 
Orange  wine. 

Aurantra  wine — Sardinia  and  India. 
Raspberry  wine. 
Elderberry-  wine. 
Cider. 

Crab-apple  cider.        Pear  cider.        Perry. 
Birch  wine. 
"Toddy.^ 
DistiUed  liquors. 
Alcohol. 
Whisky.    Com  whisky.     Pulque,  Mexican  agave  liquor. 

Rye  whisky. 

Potato  whisky. 

"Hoochenoo.'^ 
Rum. 

Brandy.  Cognac. 

Arrack  ("  Toddy  ^). 
Gin. 
Apple-jack. 
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VII.— BEVEKAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 

Spirituous  liquors. 
Liqaears  and  cordials. 

Maraschiuo.  Auisette. 

Cura5ao.  Ghartrease. 

Rosoglio. 

Aquavita. 

Absinthe. 

Angostura. 
Vinegar. 

Cider  vinegar. 

Wine  vinegar. 

Tarragon  vinegar. 

Sulphuric  acid  vinegar. 

Acetic  acid  vinegar. 

Mineral  beverages  (Natural  and  artificial): 
Sulphur  waters. 
Aerated  waters. 

Soda  water.    Ginger  beer. 
Iron  waters  (Chalybeate). 
Cathartic  waters. 
Lithia  water. 

VIII.— NARCOTICS  AND  MASTICATORIES. 

Opium. 
Chloral. 
Tobacco.  Leaves. 

Fine-cut. 

Powdered. 

Plug  tobacco. 

Snuff. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 
Tobacco  to  be  shown  by  localities. 
^^Asarabacca" — a  Cephalic  snuff. 
Hascheesch.    Hyoscyamus. 
Coca — ^^Acuelico." 

Betel  nuts  and  betel  leaves,  used  with  shell  lime. 
'*  Akarakarum  " — India. 
Chewing-gums. 

IX.— OILS  AND  FATS. 
Olive  oil. 
Cotton-seed  oil. 
Butter. 
Lard. 
Oleomargarine. 
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IX.— OILS  AND  FATS. 

Beech-nut  oil,  used  in  France  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

Cocoa-butter. 

Turtle  oil. 
X.— CHEESE. 

American. 

"Parmesan.'^    *       "Strachino.'^ 

"Stilton.'' 

"Cheshire.'' 

"Edam."  "Kahmkase."  "Texelkase." 

"  Gruyere."  "  Schweitzer,"  or  Swiss.  "  Krauterkase.'^ 

"  Neufchatel."  Cream  cheese.  "  Sage  cheese,'' 

"  Pine-apple." 

"Fromage  de  Brie." 

"Gouda." 

"Ley  den." 

"Limburger." 

"Muenstar." 

"Eoquefort." 

"Cheddar." 

"Menauta"="Camembert,"  canned. 

"Cottage  cheese"="Schmierka8e.'' 

"Pot-cheese." 

Sennet.  Liquid  rennet.  Pepsin. 
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Absinthe 17 

Alcohol 16 

Ale 15 

Almonds 8,9 

Bitter 8 

Burnt 8 

Jordan 8 

Sweet 8 

Valentia 8 

Allspice 9 

Alum 9 

AnAtto 9 

Anise  seed 9 

Star 10 

Apple-jack 10 

Apples,  Pyrus 3,5 

Crab 4 

Apricots 4 

Aquavita 17 

Arrack 10 

Arrowroot 11 

Starch 11 

Artichoke 6 

Ausparagns 6 

French 5 

Arena 12 

Bacon 2 

Dried 2 

Smoked 2 

Baking  powder 9 

Bananas, 4 

Barley 11 

Crushed 11 

Pearl 1 11 

Barley  flour 11 

Meal 11 

Barytes 10 

Bean  meal 11 

Beans 5,11 

Butter r 5 

Dried 11 

Horse 6 

Lima 5 

SpUt 11 

String 6 

Bear 3 

Beech-ntits 8 

Beef. 2 

A  la  mode 2 

Canned 2 

Canned  corned 2 

Chipped. 2 

Desiccated « «.  2 

Koast 2 

Smoked 2 

Beef  hams 2 

Beer,  bitter 15 

White....,— 15 

X  M  1881 8 


Page. 

Beets 0 

Beet  sprouts 0 

Betel  nuts 17 

Beverages 14  ' 

Bier,  bock 15 

Lager 15 

Bltttrs,  Angostura 15 

Blackberries 4 

Bouillon 2 

Bran 12 

Brandy IG 

Brazil  nuts 8 

Bread,  leavenetl 13 

Unleavened 13 

Broma 15 

Butter 3,17 

Buttermilk U 

Butternuts 8 

Cabbage 0 

Cactus 6 

Calamus  root 9 

Candy 13 

Cane  sugar 13 

Cunteloupes 4 

Cape  gooseberries 5 

Capers 6,9 

Caraway  seeds 9 

Corbonatoof  soda , 9 

Cardamom  seeds 9 

Carob 1 11 

Carrigeen 1 1 

Carrots 6 

Cassava li 

Cassia  bark 9 

Buds 9 

Cathartic  waters 17 

Catsup 8 

Cauliflowers 0 

Cayenne  pepper 9 

Ccpes 6 

Cereals 11 

Chalybeate  waters 17 

Champagnes 16 

Chomcs ^ 4 

Cherry 5 

Chestnuts 8 

American 8 

French 8 

Italian 8 

Meal 11 

Starch 11 

Cheese 18 

Chicken 3 

Canned 3 

Roasted 3 

Chick-pea U 

j  Chicory 9 

'  Chillies 9 

19 
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Page. 

CbiDqiiftpins 8 

Chocolate 0,15 

Chow-chow 8 

Cider 10 

Crab-npple 16 

Pear 16 

Cigars 17 

Cigarettes 17 

ClDDamoD 0 

Citron 4 

Rind '. 9 

Cloves 9 

Cocks' combs,  canned 3 

Cocoa 9 

Batter 17 

Shells 15 

Nuts 4.8 

Tea 15 

Coffee 9,14 

American 15 

Arabian 14 

East  Indian 15 

Cognac 16 

Coloring  material 10 

Comas  root 

Condiments 9,10 

Coontio 11 

Starch 11 

CordUls 17 

Coriander  seeds 0 

Cum 11 

Cracked 11 

Dry 11 

Green 6 

Hailed ; 11 

Pop 11 

Sugnr •. 11 

White 11 

TeUow 11 

Com  bread 11 

Meal 11 

Starch 11 

Cottonseed  oil 17 

Crackers 13 

Butter,  milk,  soda 13 

Water 13 

Cranberries 4 

Cream  of  tartar 9 

Cucumbers 6 

Currants 4 

Block,  and  dried 4 

Curry  iwwder 10 

Damsons 4,5 

Dandelion  sprouts 6 

Dates 4 

Sugar 13 

Distilled  liquors 15,10 

Duck 3 

Eggs 3 

Duck's 3 

Goose 3 

Guinea  fowl 3 

GuU 3 

Murre 3 

Plover g 


Eggs- 
Turkey  

Turtle 

Egg-plants 

Endives 

Extract  of  beef 

Extractum  camis 

Farina 

Farinaceous  sabstoooes. 

Felspar , 

Fennel  seeds 

Figs 


P««e. 


Filbert* 

Fish 

Shell 

Flageolets 

Flavoring  materials 

Flour « 

Diabetic M 

Graham U 

XewprooesB 12 

Wheat 13 

Fowl 3 

Peo 3 

Guinea : 3 

Emit 3 

Juices 15 

Syrups 15 

Emits  and  vegetables 3 

Fralt  vinegars 15 

Wines 16 

Game 3 

Birds 8 

Garlic » 

Gelatine 8 

Gherkins « 

Gin Ifi 

Ginger « 

African  and  Calcutta ~....    9 

Glucose. 13 

Gonbapeas • 

Goat 3 

Goose 3 

Gooseberries < 

Grapes < 

Grapefruit ♦ 

Greengages i5 

Grits 11 

Groundnuts 8 

Guavas ♦ 

Guinea  fowl 3 

Gumbo 6 

Hams 3 

Hams,  boneless,  canned,  &o 2 

Hare 3 

Haricots «.U 

Dry .*-.  -   11 

Hascheesch 17 

Hazel-nuts * 

Hickory- -nuts • 

Hominy H 

Honey ^ 

Horse ' 

Horse-radish W 

Hoocbenoo ^— - *• 
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Pnge. 

Hackleborries 4 

Hjoscyamus 17 

Imperial  KnuLom 13 

Infanta' food 13 

Infusions 14 

Irish  nios8 11 

Iron  water 17 

Japanese  pltuns 4 

JeUy,  calves*  foot 2 

Kid 3 

Kohl  Rabbi 0 

Komniss 14 

Lamb • 2 

Lard 17 

Leeks 10 

Lemon  rind 10 

Lemons 4 

Lcntiles 6,11 

Lettuce 6 

Lime  juioo 15 

Limes 4 

Liquorice 10,13 

Liqueurs  and  coidials 17 

Liquors,  distilled 16 

Malt' 15,16 

Lithia  water 17 

Longi)epper8 10 

Loqnats 4 


Mace. 


10 


Maccaroni 13 

MaltUqnors 16 

Mandrake 4 

Mangold-worzel 6 

Maiiioca 13 

Martjmia 7 

May  apple 4 

Mead 14 

Meal 12 

Mi4t  Juices 2 

Meats 2 

Metheglln 14 

MiddUngs 12 

Milk 14 

Milkweed  sprouts 7 

Minefnl  beverages,  natural 17 

Artificial > 17 

Mineral  substances. 10 

Molasses 13 

Mulberries 4 

Mullet  roe 8 

Mushrooms 7 

Muskmelons 4 

Mustard 10 

Mutton 2 

Canned  and  roost 2 

NarcoticSf 17 

Nasturtiums 7 

Nectarines 4 

Nutmegs 10 

Nnt8,eto 8 

Oats 12 

Dry 12 

Oatmeal 12 

BrtMid 12 

Crackers 12 


Page. 

Roe,  shad 3 

Rum 16 

Rye •. 12 

Bran 12 

Bread 12 

Flour 12 

Saffron ^ 10 

Sane 10 

Sago •. 12 

Starch 12 

Salsify 7 

Salt 10 

Snmp - 11 

Sarsaparilla 10 

Sassafras 10 

Sausage .-'--•      2 

Potted 2 

Seamoss H 

Shaddocks 5 

Sliad-roe 3 

Shellfish : 3 

Shoulders 2 

Silex 10 

Soda  water 17 

Sorghum 12 

Flour 12 

Soup,  ox-tail 2 

Soups 14 

Special  preparations 2 

Spices,  condiments,  eto 9 

Spinach 7 

Sprouts 7 

Squashes 7 

St  John's  bread : 11 

Star  anise  seed 10 

Starches 13 

Steatite 10 

Stout 18 

Strawberries 5 

Succotash 8 

Sugars 13 

Beet 13 

Cane ' 13 

Com 13 

Mangold-wnrzel 13 

Sorghum 13 

Sulphur  water 17 

Summer  savory 10 

Sweetfem 14 

Sweet  maijoram 10 

Symblims 7 

Synopsis 1 

S^Tups 13 

Tamarinds 5 

Tapioca 11,12 

Flake 12 

Pearl 12 

Tarragon 10 

Tca,Aroericaa 14 

Black 14 

Green 14 

Thyme lo 

Tobacco  17 

Snuff 17 

Tomatoes 5,8 
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Tomatoet— 

Coimed 8 

Tongues,  conned 2 

Deviled 2 

Pickled 2 

Smoked  i 2 

ToQslemois 12 

Starch 12 

Trnfflea .' 8 

Tuckahoe 8 

Turkey 3 

Boneless,  canned 8 

Boast 8 

Tarnips 8 

Turtle 3 

OU 18 

Vanilla 10 

Veal 2 

Vegetables 6^7,8 

Vegetable  oysters 8 

Veliison .*. 3 

VenniceUi 13 

Vinegars 17 

Acetic  acid • 17 


Vinegars- 
Cider 17 

Sulphuric  add 17 

Tarragon 17 

Wine 17 

Vitalized  phosphates 2 

"Walnuts 8 

Block 8 

Watercreeses '. 8 

Watermelons 4 

Wheat 12 

Grits 12 

Whey U 

Whisky -.  16 

Com W 

Hoochenoo 16 

Potato 16 

Bye 18 

Whortleberries 5 

Wines M 

Wintergreen M 

Tarns 8 

Yeast lfi,16 

Compressed 10 
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CI«ASSIFICATIOIf   OF   THE    COI<I<BCTIOIf  TO    II.I.VSTRATE    THE 
AST  OF  TAXIDBBJHir.    (5S,  B.  1.)* 

B7  iniXIAM  T.  HOBNADAT. 

Tools,  Materials,  aio)  Accessories. 

A.  Tools  used  by  taxidermists. 

(1)  For  skinniDg  animals. 

(2)  For  cleaning  skins. 

(3)  For  carving  wooden  skulls,  bones,  etc. 

(4)  For  drilling  and  boring. 

(5)  In  building  manikins. 

(6)  For  inserting  fibrous  filling-materials. 

(7)  In  setting  eyes  and  modeling  generally. 

B.  Materials  used. 

(1)  Preservatives  and  protectives  for  skins. 

(2)  Iron  supports. 

(3)  Fibrous  filling-materials* 

(4)  Plastic  filling-materials. 

(5)  Materials  for  repairing  and  restoring* 

(6)  Specimens  of  repairing  work. 

(7)  Goloring;materials  and  appliances. 

(8)  Materials  for  removing  grease,  dirt,  and  blood  from  feathers 

and  hair, 
o.  Accessories. 

(1)  Glass  eyes. 

(2)  Artificial  leaves. 

(3)  Artificial  ground- work:  water,  ice,  snow,  rock,  and  wood. 

(4)  Artificial  perches,  trees,  and  pedestals. 

*  Division  VIII.  Intellectual  Occupations  of  Mankind. 
Class  58.  The  Graphic,  Plastic,  and  Decorative  Arts. 
Section  B.  Taxidermy,  and  animal  modeling. 
Subsection  1.  Taxidermy. 
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Processes  in  Taxidebmy. 

D.  Dry  skins  of  animals  not  mounted. 

(1)  Mammals. 

(2)  Birds. 

(3)  Reptiles. 

(4)  Fishes. 

JB.  Models  to  show  the  processes  of  relaxing  dry  skins. 

F.  Sets  of  models  illustrating  the  processes  of  mounting. 

(1)  Small  mammals. 

(2)  Large  mammals. 

(3)  Small  birds. 

(4)  Large  birds. 

(5)  Serpents. 

(6)  Fishes,  entire  and  in  medallion. 

(7)  Heads  of  mammals. 

Examples  of  Taxedeemio  Workmanship. 

G.  Mammals,  small,  medium,  and  large. 
H.  Birds,  small,  medium,  and  large. 

I.    Beptiles,  small,  medium,  and  large. 

J.  Fishes,  small,  medium,  and  large. 

K.  Artistic  groups  of  the  above,  in  variety. 

L.  Grotesque  groups,  in  variety. 

M.  Animals  grotesquely  mounted. 

N.  Ornamental  or  decorative  taxidermy. 

(1)  Heads  on  shields  and  in  cases. 

(2)  Screens  (with  head  and  neck  of  bird,  or  entire  subject). 

(3)  Medallions,  large  and  small. 

(4)  Panel-pieces  on  shields  and  in  cases. 

(5)  Rugs,  with  head  mounted. 

(6)  Hat-birds  and  birds'  heads. 

(7)  Other  ornamental  or  decorative  work. 

o.  Photographs  of  first-class  work  of  all  kinds,  by  representative  taxi- 
dermists. 
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OVTIillVB    OF   A  :A€HE]IIE    OF   miTSEiriTI  CI.A.SSIFICA.TION. 
By  O.  BR01¥N  GOODE. 

Washington,  April  10, 1882. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  classiiieation  for  use 
in  the  arrangement  of  specimens  and  other  materials  in  this  Museum. 
Should  the  form  of  this  outline  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  I  purpose  at 
an  early  date  to  submit  a  more  detailed  scheme  of  classification,  suffi- 
ciently minute  in  its  subdivisions  to  be  made  useful  in  the  assorting  and 
distribution  of  the  immense  quantities  of  objects  now  stored  in  the 
Museum  buildings. 

In  explanation  of  the  wide  scope  of  this  effort,  I  have  only  to  remark 
that  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  frame  a  classification  so  broad  that  a 
place  shall  be  provided  for  every  object  which  has  a  name,  so  that 
should  the  limits  of  our  work,  in  future,  be  extended  in  any  direction 
whatever,  this  may  be  done  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  Museum  has  already  in  its  possession 
considerable-  collections  in  every  class  named  in  the  schedule,  particu- 
larly among  the  materials  obtained  from  the  aborigines  of  America. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

G.  BROWN  GOODE. 

Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Director  United  States  National  Museum. 


OUTLINE  OF  A  SCHEME  OF  MUSEUM  CLASSIFICATION. 

ANALYSIS. 
Divisions.  Classes. 

I.  Mankind 1-  3 

IL  The  Earth  as  Man's  Abode 4-10 

III.  Natural  Resources 11-15 

IV.  The  Exploitative  Industries 16-20 

V.  The  Elaborative  Industries 21-38 

VI.  Ultimate  Products  and  their  Utilization • 39-47 

VII.  Social  Relations  of  Mankind  . , 48-54 

VIII.  Intellectual  Occupations  of  Mankind 55-04 
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OUTLINE. 

I. — Mankind.  .  Anthropology. 

1.  Man  as  a  zoological  unit. Somatology  and  psychol- 

ogy. 

2.  Man^  grouped  in  peoples  or  races .  (a)  Eaces  of  men,  physical 

characters;  (b)  linguis- 
tic characters;  (e)  art 
and  industrial  charac- 
ters; {d)  ethnogeny;  (e) 
geographical  distribu- 
tion of  races;  (/)  his- 
tory, prehistoric  and  re- 
cent, etc. 

3.  Man,  in  individual  manifesta-    Eepresentative  men:  Bi- 

tions.  ography. 

II.— The  Eabth  as  Man's  Abode.      Hexiology. 

4.  The  earth,  in  the  soliir  system  ..Cosmology. 

5.  The  earth's  structure Geology. 

6.  The  features  of  the  earth's  sur-    Physiography. 

face. 

7.  The  atmosphere  and  its  phe-    Meteorology.  , 

nomena. 

8.  Effects  of  man  upon  the  earth^s    Man  and  nature. 

surface,  and  of  climate,  phy- 
sical features,  &c.,  on  man. 

9.  Apportionment  and  nomencla-    Geography. 

ture  of  the  earth's  surface. 

10.  Exploration  of  tiie  earth Voyages  and  travels. 

III.— Natural  Resoueces.  Foece  and  Matter. 

11.  Force  in  its  manifestations Physics,   mechanics,   and 

physiology. 

12.  The  elements  and  their  com*    Chemical  collections. 

binations. 

13.  Inorganic  matter Mineralogical  collections. 

14.  The  vegetable  kingdom Botanical  collections. 

15.  The  animal  kingdom Zoological  collections. 

IV.— The  Exploitative  Industries.    Exploitative    Technol- 

OGY. 

Primary. 

16.  Exploitation  of  inorganic  ma-    Mining  and  quarrying. 

terials. 
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17.  Exploitation  of  vegetable  pro-    Lumbering  and  field-glean- 

ducts  of  spontaneous  growth.       ing. 

18.  Capture  of  animals Hunting,  fishing,  &c. 

Secondary. 

19.  Culture  of  plants Agriculture,  horticulture 

and  forestry. 

20.  Culture  of  animals:  domestic    Pecudiculture. 

animals  and  their  uses. 

v.— The  Elaboeative  Industeies.— Elabobative  Technology. 

21.  Preparation  of  food-stuffs,  narcotics,  &c. 

22.  Distillation,  manufacture  of  perfumeries,  &c. 

23.  Oils,  fets,  soaps,  and  waxes ;  their  preparation  and  use. 

24.  Gums,  resins,  glues,  and  cements. 

2o.  Pigments  and  dyes  5  painting,  staining,  polishing,  bleach- 
ing, &c. 
2^,  The  chemical  manufactures  and  their  products. 

27.  Feathers,  hair,  bristles,  and  their  use. 

28.  Furs  and  leathers;  tanning  and  currying. 

29.  Fibers,  cordage,  textUe  fabrics,  needlework,  ba«ket-work. 

30.  Paper  and  its  manufacture ;  book-making;  stationery. 

31.  Hard  and  flexible  organic  tissues  and  their  use. 

32.  Woods,  and  the  wood-working  industries. 

33.  Stones,  and  the  stone- working  industries ;  masonry. 

34.  Metals,  metallurgy,  and  the  metal  industries. 

35.  Glass  and  enamel  and  their  fabrication. 
30.  Pottery,  and  the  ceramic  industry. 

37.  Tools,  machinery,  and  motors,  their  manufacture  and  use. 

38.  Construction,  architecture,  and  civil  engineering. 

VI.— Ultimate  Products  and  their  Utilization. 

39.  Foods  and  drinks:  preparation,  cookery,  &c. 

40.  Narcotics  and  masticatories ;  pipes,  &c. 

41.  Dress,  and  personal  adornment. 

42.  Buildings,  villages,  and  cities. 

43.  Furniture,  house  interiors,  domestic  economy,  &c. 

44.  Heating  and  illumination. 

45.  Medicine,  surgery,  pharmacology,  hygiene,  &c. 
4t>.  Public  comfort,  recreation,  protection  and  rescue. 

47.  Transportation  by  land  and  water:  appliances  and  acces- 

sories. 

Vll.— Social  Relations  of  Mankind.     Sociology   and  its  ac- 
cessories. 

48.  The  vocations  of  men. 

49.  Communication  of  ideas  and  their  record :  writing  and  print- 

ing, telegraphy,  signals,  &c. 
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50.  Trade  and  commerce. 

51.  Societies  and  federations,  social,  beneficial,  religious,  and 

political. 

52.  Government  and  law. 

53.  War  (including  armor  and  weapons). 

54.  Festivals,  ceremonies,  usages,  memorials,  &c. 

VIII.— Intellectual  Occupations  op  Mankind.    Art,  Sciekce, 

AND  Philosophy. 

55.  Games  and  amusements. 

56.  Music  and  musical  instruments. 

57.  The  drama  and  the  stage. 

58.  The  pictorial,  plastic,  and  decorative  arts. 

59.  Literature  (from  the  intellectual  standpoint  only). 

60.  Folk  lore,  traditions,  and  superstitiops. 

61.  Science:  (Research  and  record.)    Scientific  instruments. 

62.  Philosophy,  religious,  metaphysical,  and  cosmicaL 

63.  Education  and  reform;  schools,  museums,  libraries,  &c. 

64.  Climaxes  of  human  achievement. 
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CIBClTIiAB   BEQITESTINO  mATEBIA.1.    FOB   TBE   I.IBBA.BY. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  solicits  for  the  library  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  under  its  charge,  copies  of  publications  re- 
lating to  all  departments  of  anthropology,  art,  technology,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  mineralogy  and  lithology,  geography  and  explora- 
tions, the  rei)orts  and  catalogues  of  societieei,  museums,  and  zoological 
gardens,  as  well  as  copies  of  plans  and  labels  and  other  accessories  of 
work  in  museums,  and  the  catalogues  of  colleges  and  schools  containing 
reference  to  courses  of  instruction  or  collections  in  natural  history. 

Authors'  editions,  or  "separates''  of  communications  published  in 
periodicals,  or  proceedings  of  societies,  are  especially  desired;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  authors  will  furnish,  as  far  as  possible,  sets  of  their  pub- 
lications complete  to  date. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  offers  in  exchange  an  equivalent  in 
copies  of  the  proceedings  and  bulletins  of  the  National  Museum,  a 
catalogue  of  which,  complete  to  date,  accompanies  this  circular;  also 
such  of  its  reports  and  other  publications  as  can  be  supplied  at  the 
time  of  application. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  pleased  to  receive  from  investigators 

in  Special  departments,  and  from  public  museums  and  institutions  of 

learning,  applications  for  such  specimens  of  natural  history  as  are  found 

in  North  America. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 

Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution  and 

Director  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

City  op  Washington,  United  States  of  America, 

April  15, 1882. 
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Packages  of  small  size  may  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  col- 
lected on  delivery,  and  larger  packages  by  freight 

Packages  may  also  be  sent  from  points  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
posts  by  addressing  them  to  "  U.  S.  National  Museum^  care  of  Depot 
Quartermaster  (stating  name  of  post),^  the  qoartermaster  having  in- 
structions to  forward  all  snch  packages. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  packages  may  also  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Foreign  packages  intended  for  the  Museum  may  be  sent  by  maO, 
addressed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  or,  if  of 
large  size,  through  the  following  agents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 


Algeria:     Commission     Frau^aise^    des 

^changes  Internationaux,  Paris. 
Australia:   See  New  South  Wales,  New 

Zealand,  Queensland,  Sonth  Australia, 

Tasmania,  and  Victoria. 
Austro-HuDgary :   Dr.    Felix  Fliigel,   49 

Sidonien  Strasse,  Leipzig. 
Belgium:   Commission  Beige  d'JSchange 

Intemationaux,  Brussels. 
Brazil :  Instituto  Historico,  Geograpbico 

y  Ethnograpliico,  Rio  Janeiro. 
Chile:  Universidad,  Santiago. 
China:  U.  S.  Consul-General,  Shanghai. 
Cuba:    Prof.   F.   Poey  (R.   University), 

Calle  San  Nicolas  96«  Havana. 
Denmark:  Kongelige  Danske  Videnska- 

bcmes  Selscab,  Copenhagen. 
France:      Commission     Fran^aise     des 

^changes  Intemationanx,  Paris,  or  Leo- 
pold Bassange,  Rue. 
Germany:  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  49  Sidonien 

Strasse,  Leipzig. 
Great  Britain :  William  Wesley,  28  Essex 

street.  Strand,  London. 
Greece :  By  mail  direct. 
Hayti :  S^cr^taire  de  TEtat  des  Relations 

Exf<$rieure8,  Port-au-Prince. 
Holland :  See  Netherlands. 
India :  William  Wesley,  London. 
Italy:     Biblioteca     Nazionale     Ylttorio 

Emanuele,  Rome. 


Java :  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  We- 
tenschappen,  Batavia. 

Mauritius:  William  Wesley,  London. 

Mexico,  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico. 

Netherlands:  Bureau  Scicutifiqne,  Profes- 
sor von  Banmhauer,  Harlem. 

New  South  Wales :  Royal  Society  of  Neir 
South  Wales,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:  Parliamentary  Library, 
Wellington. 

Norway:  Kongelige Norske Frederiks Uni- 
versitet,  Christiania. 

Portugal :  Escola  Polytechnica,  Lisbon. 

Queensland :  Government  Meteorological 
Observatory,  Brisbane. 

Russia :  Commission  Russe  de«  ^changes 
Intemationanx,  St.  Petersburg. 

South  Australia  :  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory, Adelaide. 

Spain :  Real  Acadomiade  Ciencia8,Madri<L 

Sweden:  Eongliga  Svenska  Yetenskaps 
Akademien,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland:  Bundes  Canzlei,  Berne. 

Syria :  By  mail  direct. 

Tasmania:  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania, 
Hobarton. 

Turkey :  By  mail  direct. 

Venezuela:  Universidad  [Dr.  A.  Ernst], 
Caracas. 

Victoria:  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 

West  Indies :  By  mail  direct. 


If  sent  from  seaport  towns  by  vessel  to  New  York,  packages  may  be 
directed  to  Smithsonian  Institution,  care  of  Collector  of  Customs,  port 
of  New  York. 
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Institution  Smithsonienne.    Mus6e  IJational  des  Etats-Unis. 

I/Institution  Smithsonienne  desire  avoir  en  sa  possession  pour  la 
Biblioth^ue  da  Mus^e  National  des  Etats-Unis,  plac^e  sous  sa  direc- 
tion, des  copies  de  publications  relatives  k  tons  les  d^partements  anthro- 
pologic, art,  technologie,  zoologie,  botanique,  geologic,  min(§ralogie  et 
lithologie,  g^ographie  et  explorations;  des  rapports  et  catalogues  de 
8oci6t<^s,  musses  et  jardins  zoologiques;  comme  aussi  des  plans,  Eti- 
quettes et  autres  accessoires  dont  on  se  sert  dans  les  mus<§es;  enfin,le8 
catalogues  de  colleges  et  d'Ecoles,  contenant  les  programmes  des  cours 
relatifs  k  Tenseignement  des  sciences  naturelles  ou  aux  collections  qui 
s'y  rapportent. 

Des  tirages  sEparEs  de  publications  dans  des  ?)uvrages  pEriodiques  ou 
des  procfes-verbaux  de  soci^t^s  sont  particuli^rement  desirables;  et  il 
est  h  esp6rer  que,  autant  que  la  chose  est  possible,  les  auteilrs  prE- 
senteront  des  series  de  leurs  publications  au  complet. 

En  ^change  ou  comme  Equivalent,  Tlnstitution  Smithsonienne  offre 
des  copies  des  procfes-verbaux  et  bulletins  du  MusEe  National,  dont  un 
catalogue  complet  jusqu'd.  cette  date  accompagne  cette  circulaire;  de 
m^me  que  ceux  de  ses  rapports  et  autres  publications  qui  pourront  fitre 
fournies  h  FEpoque  de  la  demande. 

L'Institution  Smithsonienne  recevera  de  la  part  d'investigateurs  dans 
les  dEpartements  sp6ciaux,  de  musEes  et  d'institutions  scientifiques,  les 
demandes  qu'ils  pourront  avoir  k  lui  adresser  afln  d'obtenir  des  speci- 
mens d'histoire  naturelle  qui  se  trouvent  dans  PAmErique  du  Nord. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIED, 
Secretaire  de  VInstituiion  Smithsonienne  et 
Birecteur  du  Musee  National  des  Etats-  Unis. 

Washington,  District  de  Colombie, 

Etats-Unis  d'Am6eique, 

15  Avril^  1882. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  NATIONAI<  nilJSErill. 

I. 

FOLTCDATioN  TiiE  NATIONAL  Museum  was  organized  in  1846  by  the 
LioAifsTATus.  act  of  CongTcss  transferring  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion the  custody  of  the  "  National  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,"  at  that  time 
deposited  in  the  Patent-Office  Building.*  These  collections  were,  in 
1857,  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  the  Regents  of  the  Institution 
having  accepted  the  tmst  on  condition  that  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  their  maintenance  should  be  continued  by  Congress. 

The  act  above  referred  to  provides  that  "  all  objects  of  art  and  of 
foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants, 
and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  or  hereafter  to 
belong  to  the  United  States,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Washington," 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Eegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and, 
together  with  new  specimens  obtained  by  exchange,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  so  arranged  and  classified  as  best  to  facilitate  their  exam- 
ination and  study .t 

The  National  Museum  is  the  authorized  place  of  deposit  for  all  objects 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  geology,  archeology,  ethnology,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  United  States  or  collected  by  the  Coast  and  Interior 
Survey,  the  Geological  Survey,  or  by  any  other  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  when  no  longer  needed  for  investigations  in 
progress.:]: 

II. 

ORGANIZATION  Thc  cstaWishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  which, 
oovKRNMWfT.  iu  addltlou  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  requirements  of 
the  bequest  of  Smithson,  is  intrusted  the  control  of  the  National  Museum, 
is  composed  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  a  Board  of  Regents,  which  has  for  its 
members  the  Vice-President  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 

*Ak  act  to  establish  the  "Smithsonian  Institution"  for  the  increase  and  diffosion 
of  usefol  knowledge  among  men.  (Approved  August  10, 1840^  Revised  Statutes, 
title  Ixxiii,  sections  5571^5594.) 

t  Revised  Statutes,  section  5586. 

X  Statutes  Forty-fifth  Congress,  tliird  session,  chap.  182,  p.  394, 
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three  members  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  six.other  persons,  not  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom 
are  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington.§ 

The  management  of  the  National  Museum  is  intrusted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is,  exofficiOy  its  director.  He 
is  aided  by  a  staff  of  assistants,  who  are  chosen  by  him,  and  for  whose 
action  he  is  responsible  to  the  Eegents. 

This  staff  is  at  the  present  time  composed  of  an  assistant  director, 
six  curators,  six  honorary  curators,  serving  without  pay,  a  number  of 
assistants  and  aids,  acting  in  various  capacities,  a  registrar,  chief  taxi- 
dermist and  chief  modeler,  besides  a  considerable  force  of  preparatory, 
mechanics,  watchmen,  clerks,  laborers,  &c. 

The  staff  is  constantly  changing  with  the  varying  needs  of  the  Museum. 

The  operations  of  the  Museum  are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priation annually  made  by  Congress  "  for  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  collections.'^ 

The  collections  are  stored  and  exhibited  in  the  building  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  between  1847  and  1857,  and  in 
the  new  building,  just  finished,  known  as  the  '^  National  Museum.'' 

III. 

coMPosmox     The  Museum  is  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  the  following 
COLLECTIONS,  matcrials : 

1.  The  natural-history  and  anthropological  collections  accumulated 
since  1850  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  correspondents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

2.  The  collections  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  the  Perry 
Expedition  to  Japan,  and  other  naval  expeditions. 

3.  The  collections  of  the  scientific  officers  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur- 
vey, the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  and  of  the  surveys  carried  on  by 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 

4.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surveys  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Geologists  Hayden,  King^  and  Powell. 

5.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

G.  The  gifts  by  foreign  governments  to  the  Museum  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  public  officers  of  *the  United  States,  who  are  forb  ddeo 
by  law  to  receive  them  personally. 

7.  The  collections  made  by  the  United  States  to  illustrate  the  animal 
and  mineral  resources,  the  fisheries,  and  the  ethnology  of  the  native 
races  of  the  country,  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  in  187C,  and  the  fishery  collections  displayed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1880. 

8.  The  collections  given  by  the  governments  of  the  several  foreign 
nations,  thirty  in  number,  which  participated  in  the  exhibition  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

•  Eovised  Statutes,  5560. 
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9.  The  industrial  collections  given  by  numerous  manufacturing  and 
commercial  houses  of  Europe  and  America,  at  the  time  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Exhibition  and  subsequently.  * 

10.  The  material  received,  in  exchange  for  duplicate  specimens,  fipom 
the  museums  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  and  from  numerous  in- 
stitutions and  collectors  in  North  and  South  America. 

IV. 

ADJUNCTS  As  necessary  a^uncts  to  the  work  of  the  Museum,  a 
ADMiNiOTRATipN.  worklug  library,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic 
establishment,  a  workshop  for  taxidermy,  modeling,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  skeletons,  and  several  smaller  workshops  are  carried  on  as  a 
part  of  the  general  work  of  administration. 


FUBucATioiis    The  scientific  results  of  the  labors  of  the  oflttcers  of  the 

MU8£UM.  Museum,  and  of  investigations  upon  the  collections  belonging 
to  it,  are  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  following  works : 

Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Museum; 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  ; 

Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ; 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  ; 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  ; 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  ; 

Bulletin  oftlie  United  States  Fish  Commission; 
also  occasionally  in  other  scientific  reports  of  other  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  government. 

VI. 

oBjRCTs  The  collections  in  the  National  Museum  are  intended 

METHODS  OF  WORK,  to  exhlblt  thc  uatuTal  and  industrial  resources,  primarily 
of  the  United  States,  and  secondarily  of  those  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  activity  of  the  Museum  is  exerted  in  three  directions : 

(a)  The  permanent  preservation  of  objects  already  in  its  possession. 

(6)  The  acquisition  of  new  material. 

(c)  The  utilization  of  material  already  in  its  possession,  by  its  exhibi- 
tion in  the  most  instructive  manner,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  and  pub- 
lication of  scientific  researches  for  which  it  forms  the  basis ;  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  properly-labeled  duplicates  of  materials  to  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions. 

The  preservation  of  material  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  curators  and  the  skill  of  the  preparators. 

New  material  is  acquired  (a)  in  accordance  with  law,  from  the  various 
government  surveys  and  expeditions  j  (6)  by  gift  from  individuals,  from 
lif  M  1881 9 
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other  institutions,  and  from  foreign  governments;  (c)  by  exchange  for 
its  duplicate  specimens  or  publications  5  (d)  by  the  efforts  of  officers  of 
the  Museum,  who  make  collections  in  connection  with  their  regular 
duties,  or  are  detailed  for  special  service  of  this  nature  5  (e)  by  purchase 
when  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

The  treasures  in  the  custody  of  the  Museum  are  utilized  to  the  world 
by  exhibiting  them  to  the  public,  and  by  encpuraging  investigations  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum  and  other  suitable  persons,  and 
facilitating  the  publication  of  the  results;  also  by  the  distribution  to 
other  museums  and  educational  institutions  of  duplicate  specimens, 
which  have  formed  the  basis  of  scientific  investigation,  these  being 
identified  and  labeled  by  the  best  authorities. 

VII. 

The  Museum  by  these  means  fulfills  a  threefold  function : 

1.  It  is  a  Mv^seum  of  Record^  in  which  are  preserved  the  materis^ 
foundations  of  an  enormous  amount  of  scientific  knowledge — ^the  types 
of  numerous  past  investigations.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
materials  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  reports  upon  the 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Types  of  investigations  made  outside 
of  the  Museum  are  also  incorporated. 

2.  It  is  a  Museum  of  Research,  by  reason  of  the  policy  which  aims  to 
make  its  contents  serve  as  fully  as  possible  as  a  stimulus  to  and  a  foun- 
dation for  the  studies  of  scientific  investigators.  Besearch  is  necessary 
in  order  to  identify  and  group  the  objects  in  the  most  philosophical  and 
instructive  relations.  Its  officers  are  selected  for  their  ability  as  inves- 
tigators, as  well  as  for  their  trustworthiness  and  abilities  as  custodians, 
and  its  treasures  are  open  to  the  use  of  any  honest  student. 

3.  It  is  an  Educational  Museum  of  the  broadest  type,  by  reason  of  its 
policy  of  illustrating  by  specimens  every  kind  of  natural  object  and 
every  manifestation  of  human  thought  and  activity,  by  displaying  de- 
scriptive labels  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  and  by  its  policy  of  dis- 
tributing its  publications  and  its  named  series  of  duplicates. 
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PliANS   FOB   TKB   INSTAE^IiATION   OF   COI^E^EOTIONS. 

The  collections  in  the  National  Museum  are  now  being  assorted  and 
rearranged,  for  ihe  purpose  of  placing  on  exhibition  a  selected  series 
of  objects  which  shall  be  of  interest  to  visitor's,  and  of  making  the  re- 
mainder serviceable  for  purposes  of  scientific  and  technological  invest- 
igation. A  large  portion  of  the  most  interesting  material  has  never  yet 
been  exhibited  on  account  of  lack  of  space. 

The  following  general  principles  have  been  adopted  in  this  work ; 

1.  No  object  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  which  is  not  of  evident 
educational  value,  and  likely  to  interest  and  instruct  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  persons  visiting  the  Museum. 

2.  The  exhibition  of  duplicate  material  is  to  be  avoided,  except  in 
instances  where  similar  objects  can  be  shown  to  advantage  in  different 
divisions  of  the  Museum. 

3.  Each  object  will  be  placed  in  a  case  of  the  form  best  suited  Ibr  its 
effective  display,  and  the  light,  color  of  the  background,  &c.,  will  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  show  it  to  best  possible  advantage,  and  with  the  least 
possible  fatigue  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor. 

4.  Each  object,  or  group  of  objects,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
plainly  printed  label,  which  will  give  a  concise  description  of  what  is 
shown,  an  account  of  its  origin  and  uses,  a  synopsis  of  its  history-,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  organization  contributing  it  to  the  Museum. 
The  ch&B/cteT  of  the  Museum  is  such  that  any  labels  which  might  sug- 
gest advertising  for  business  purposes  must  be  excluded.  It  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Museum,  however,  to  give  prominence  on  each  label 
to  the  name  of  the  person  or  business  house  from  whom  it  has  been 
received,  provided  that  the  object  is  a  gift  to  the  Museum. 

6.  The  objects  will  be  grouped  together  in  systematic  order,  and  each 
case  will  be  provided  with  o,  general  descriptive  label.  In  the  case  of 
collective  exhibits,  the  general  label  may  also  give  the  name  of  the 
contributor. 
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6.  The  specimens  will  be  illustrated  and  supplemented  by  pictures, 
diagrams,  books,  and  maps,  in  such  manner  that  the  Museum  may  form 
an  encyclopedia,  the  illustrations  for  which  are  in  the  exhibition  cases, 
the  text  in  the  labels. 

7.  Guide-book  manuals  of  the  different  departments  will  be  published, 
which  will  embody  in  concise  and  systematic  form  the  information  given 
by  the  specimen  labels,  together  with  such  illustrative  material  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  present  in  addition. 
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CONTMBr'TlONS  AND   TKEfB  ACKIV0WI.BDO9IENT. 

No  money  having  at  any  time  been  specially  appropriated  for  increas- 
ing  the  collections  by  purchase,  the  growth  of  the  Museum  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  exertions  of  its  officers  and 
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